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SCIENCE, 


THE MOTION OF THE MUIR GLACIER.—BY 
PROF. G. F. WRIGHT. 


The Muir Glacier presents to the observer 
many points of interest that have not hereto- 
fore been carefully studied. Among them, 
that of its motion, is likely to attract most, 
attention. To appreciate the facts it is neces- 
sary first to give a brief description of the 
glacier. 

The glacier is not single but compound, and ~ 
has by no means free course to the sea. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said to occupy 
an amphitheatre about twenty-five miles in 
diameter from north to south, and thirty 4 
miles from east to west. The opening of ‘es 
as amphitheatre is towards the south-south east 
into Muir Inlet or Glacier Bay, and is, accord- 
ing to Our measurement, but two miles wide 
from one shoulder of the mountain approach- 
ing it from the south-east to the corresponding 
shoulder of a mountain in the south-west. 
Through this narrow opening all the excess of 
snowfall above what melts upon the before- 
mentioned amphitheatre must find its escape. 
Into the centre of this amphitheatre no 
less than nine first-class glaciers pour their 


contents. Were one to reckon the respec- 
table sub-branches visible, he would set 
down the whole number of affluences at 
more than twenty, Four of the main 
‘branches come in from the east. But 
these have nearly spent their force on 
reaching the focus of the amphitheatre, and 
their medial moraines are crowded together 
about the eastern side of the outlet, having 
formed the receding series of terminal mo- 
raines upon thatside. The first tributary from 
the south-west also practically loses its force 
before reaching the main current, and is 
piling up a series of terminal moraines along 
the western border. 
The main flow of ice reaching the water of 
_ Muir Iniet is from four branches, two comig 7) 
from the north-west and two from the north, 
The course of these tributaries is marked. 
both above and below their junction, by a 
rough and broken surface, much elevated 
above the other portion of the ice. The mo- 
tion of this portion of the glacier proves to 
be much more rapid than has generally been 


« 


supposed. Observations upon three portions, 
400, 1,000 and 1,500 yards from the front, 
show in that nearest the front a motion of 135 
feet per day, in the second 65 feet, and in the 
third, 72 feet per day. The summit of the 
lower one was a little over 300 feet above the 
water, that of the next about 400, and of the 
third considerably more than 400, perhaps 
500 feet. The motion rapidly diminishes on 
approaching the medial moraines brought 
down by the branches from the east. Along 
aline running parallel with that of greatest 
motion, and about half a mile east from it, 
the rate of motion observed at two points was 
about ten feet per day. Thus we get an 
average daily motion in the main channel of 
the ice flow, near its mouth, of about forty 
feet across a section of one mile. From this 
an approximate estimate can be made of the 
daily discharge. 
The height of the ice front at the extreme 
point, is 225 feet. Back afew hundred feet 
it is a little over 300 feet, and at a quarter of 
a mile it reaches a height of ae feet. aaa 
he water one-quarter of a mile in 
; Yr che centre, is ON fo ee or SAO Lect 
y ~~ This added to the height of the extreme 
front, makes 735 feet. Thus the conclusion 
is reached thut a stream of ice 735 feet deep, 
5,000 feet wide and 1,200 feet long poured 
out into the inlet during the thirty days of 
~ our stay in camp. This is at the rate of 
(149,000,000) one hundred and_ forty-nine 
million cubic feet per day. If this seems an 
improbable result, it is because one has not 
witnessed the many signs of the movement 
which is going on. . 7 
- Scarcely ten minutes passes either in the 
* day or night without the revibration of an 
extensive fall of ice. This revibration can 
be heard for miles and reminds one of the 
bombardment of a city, or of a first-class 
thunder storm. The waves started by these 
falls, frequently wrapped in foam the beach 
near our camp, two miles and a half distant. 
Frequently the floating ice was so thick over 
the inlet, that it was difficult to find passage- 
way for our canoe. One of the many large 
masses of ice projected sixty feet above the 


water and was about 400 feet square. The 
portion above the water was somewhat irreg- 
ular, but allowing that a symmetrical form 
thirty feet high would have contained all the 
ice above water, that would give a depth of 


_ about 250 feet; upon this calculation, that 


single berg contained 40,000,000 cubic feet. 
The size of my house is 40 x 50 x 30 = 60,000 
cubic feet. 

The dimensions of this boat are 195 feet 
long by 31 feet wide by 80 feet above water, 
making 184,140 cubic feet. That berg was 
200 times as large as this steamer. 

Thus we can see that the rate of motion 
shown by our measurement in the main chan- 
nel of the ice current, accords with the other 
facts. The largeness of the results need not 
surprise us, even when compared with that 
of the Swiss glaciers, for the Swiss glaciers 
are contracted affairs in comparison with the 
Muir glacier. The outlet of the Muir 
glacier is four times as wide as those measured 
by Prof. Tyndall, and the area occupied by 
the whole glacier is certainly six times as 
large as the whole surface from which the 
Mt. Blanc glaciers derive their snow. 

Ice moves not so much from the inclination 
of its bed as from the extent of its mass. 

This is the first time that accurate observa- 
tions have been made upon the movements of 
so large a mass of ice, and the results will 
not surprise those who have had the main 
elements of this problem in their minds. 


—— 


WHAT I KNOW ABOUT GLACIERS. 


BY PROF. E. 
Mr, Editor: 


On searching for some light, airy and easily 
managed subject for your paper, I naturally 


‘tind myself selecting a Glacier as more in size 


with the articles requested for contribution, 
and also as something most readily handled, 
I have decided to tell what I know about 
Glaciers, for I believe I can encompass such 
knowledge within the limits of a paper that 
may be read in a single evening, if the reader 
is gifted with the stammers, and this would 
not be the case if I attempted to tell all I do 
not know about Glaciers. Glaciers seem best 
adapted for cold portions of the earth, for it 
has been noticed by trained bodies of observ- 
ers, especially sent for the purpose, that they 
do not get along very well in warm climates, 
but are afflicted with an unconquerable de- 
sire, whenever they get into a hot corner, to 
run away. From this it is inferred, that they 
are cowardly. No method has yet been dis- 
covered to successfully restrain them from 
carrying out this weakness. Glaciers are 
handy to have around the house in summer 
time, and are useful to country boarding- 
house keepers in the production of fresh milk 
at all hours of the day, thus making it use- 
less for them to own herds of cows. One 
Glacier is equal to quite a number of cows, 
Some Glaciers have even been considered to 
contain enough in them to keep as many asa 
dozen girls in frozen custard for two weeks. 
Imagination fails to depict to us the incredi- 
ble quantity of ice such a glacier must pos- 
sess. Glaciers are very inquisitive and do 
not hesitate to push their noses into any place 
vtheyuuayeiuncy. It is often difficult to re- 
move them from any place they may have 
thus entered. They are unsociable in dispo- 
sition, and although many may reside in our 
locality, each pursues his own way without 
regard to the others. Glaciers have a peculiar 
mode of locomotion, and invariably advance 
backwards; this discourages them somewhat, 
so that every year they are not quite so for- 
ward as they used to be. They are also 
almost as good as a mule, for not doing what 
you want them to; although some well-trained 
ones have been known to fetch wood for bon- 
fires. Glaciers are quite playful in disposi- 
tion and like to have people walk on them, 
and then arrange various seats at intervals for 
them to sit suddenly down upon. I might 
relate some more about the habits of Glaciers, 
but the above is sufficient to show very inti- 
mate knowledge of these harmless and_spor- 
tive creatures, If I had time, I should like to 
relate what I don’t know about Glaciers, but 
life is too short for me to do this part of my 
subject justice, 


A SHORT STORY. 


BY REV. J. ku. PATTON, 


It is gometimes said that truth is stranger 
than ficsion, However this may be, it is cer- 
tainly true that truth is more surprising, 
often, tothe thoughtful mind, than the fiction 
by which we sometimes seek to represent 
truth. We go to books to study human 
nature, and flatter ourselves that we are be- 
coming acquainted with the world; that from 
works of fiction we may get true insight into 
the experiences of men and women in their 
struggle for life, material and social. 

This is a lazy and inadequate way of find- 
ing out how this struggling, seething world 
of minds and hearts gets on. The tragedy of 
earthly life comes where people try to live 
togethses and get on comfortably. If we 
would get up and go out among men—if we 
would go and come with our eyes open, we 
would find that our daily life and relations 
among common, every-day people would 
give us more truth, and more true insight 
into human nature and experience than can 
possibly be gathered from Dickens and 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and all that ilk. 

To illustrate: <A little over twenty years 
ago, in one of the interior states of the Union, 
1 became acquaiuted with a small family, 
consisting of father, mother, and two chil- 
dren, boys; the older about seven years of 
age, and the younger, a baby. They were 
neighbors, and I saw them often. When on 
the street, the mother usually had both the 
children with her—the baby in its cab, which 
the little boy, noticeable for his beauty and 
the care-taking of his mother, was proud of 
trundling, The father and mother were 
Christian people, regular in attendance upon 
church and Sunday school, and always went 
with both children, the handsome boy wheel- 
ing the baby-carriage. One of the pleasant- 
est picturcs,! carry is,that of this little family 
as I saw it twenty years ago. 7% 

But the changes of earth came in their nat- 
ural course. When the older boy was twelve 
or thirteen years of age, the father died, 
leaving the mother in straitened circumstan- 
ces, but full of Christian hope and courage, 
glad to live and work for her two boys. She 
maintained herself bravely, carrying on the 
small business left by her husband, who was 
a baker, and keeping the boys in school. 

But a boy isa boy, and there is nothing 
that is like him. The elder boy, Charley, 
soon began to give his mother an anxious 
heart. The reckless period which comes to 
most boys, in their development, had come to 
this boy. He was changing from boy to man 
—from under the influence and authority of 
home, to the independence of manhood. 
The past was losing its holé upon him, while 
the future, the man, had not yet fully come 
in with its controlling impulses and restrain- 
ing consideration, 

At this most critical period of the boy’s 
life, the mother’s hand seemed to fail in its 
power to quiet and restrain. In spite of all 
her solicitude and watchfulness, Charley was 
out of school—among evil associates—con- 
tracting bad habits, She often came to me, 
in those dark days, for counsel, and I know 
how faithfully she did her mother’s part. — 

When she could no longer keep the boy in 
school, she took him with her into the busi- 
ness of her little baker-shop. But he-wWas 
uneasy there, and was soon into somethi 
else—now this, and anon that, doing no g a 
in anything. Before he was twenty years 
old, he was married to a handsome girl 
younger than himself, and, in every resp t 
as little fit for such a step as he was. F 

The mother, however, kept courage, and 


sought in all ways possible to her, to help 
the young is ut bad habits grew jin 
number and strength, and Charley became 


more and more worthless. It soon appeared 
too, that his young wife was a chief obstacle 
in the way of his doing better. They had 
one child, a beautiful boy, which we saw 
the mother bring into Sunday school when 
he was only three years old, and we began to 
have hope of the little family, 

But it was in vain. The mother took the 
child and went away, and I know not What 
became of them. The father, then, for a 
time, seemed to make an effort to get hold of 
himself and right up. In the course of a few 
mouths, however, he was gone, no one knew 
whither. No word came back to relieve the 
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anxious heart of the poor old mother. I met 
her on the street a few weeks ago. She spoke 
of Charley, saying with an air of enforced 
and painful resignation, that she could only 
leave him in the hands of the God of his 
father. 

Five weeks ago last Monday morning, 
when the good ship Idaho, bound for Chilkat 
and Sitka, landed at one of the Alaskan vil- 
lages we have just left behind us, I hastened 
ashore with my company, to present letters 
of introduction to gentlemen from whom we 
hoped furtherance toward the object of our 
trip to this strange land. Passing up the 
queer, new streets, I ran square against a 
man in his shirt sleevesand bare head, stand- 
ing in front of his place of business. The 
recognition was instantaneous on both sides, 
and the surprise as great. I stood face to 
face with Charley C. He grasped my hand, 
and hastened to tell me before he let go of 
it, that he was not the same old Charley; 
that he had cut away from all his old capers, 
and was trying to be good to himself. He 
said that he did have an aspiration to bea 
man among men, before he left home. But 
that nobody believed in him, or trusted him 
for what he could do; that his unfortunate 
marriage, the life he had lived, the habits 
and associations which he could not there 
throw off altogether made it seem impossible 
for him to stem them and come to anything. 

So he made up his mind to get away from 
everything at once. He started out, not 
telling anybody tbat he was going, or know-~ 
ing himself whither he should go. His 
only definite plan was, that he would neither 
let any who knew him know of his where- 
abouts, nor go home till he could go, clean in 
his habits and independent in pocket. 

His separation from the people and places 
that knew him, was perfect. I gave him 
the first word he had heard from his home for 
nearly five years. I found him divorced 
from his worthless wife, and married to 


| another — a thoughtfnl, mature, womaply. 


woman, aitording, it seemed to me, in her 
personal character and force, at least one 
clue to the secret of the success of the man. 
He showed me his goods, his property, his 
orders that are honored in San Francisco, 
and told me that he was worth $5,000, with 
no debts. 

He told me, also, that I might write home 
about my adventure of the morning, and his 
mother now knows all about him. There is 
good ground to hope, I think, that the boy 
will yet honor his Christian home and 
training, 

The moral to this short and true story is: 
Believe in the boys, and stand by to lend them 
a hand when the aspiration comes to cast off 
evil and make themselves men among men. 


——— 


A MAGNIFICENT PROJECT. 


ENTERPRISING EASTERN VISITORS. THE MUIR 
GLACIER TO BE REMOVED TO CHICAGO AND 
NEW YORK, 


(SPECIAL DISPATCH BY the CHILKAT TELEGRAPE.) 
Murr Inter, ALaska, Sept. 7, 1886. 


We learn that a party of well-known Chi- 
cago and New York capitalists who were 
recentry ne s ate 
completed arrangements to remove the Muir 
Glacier to those two cities. The big cake of 
ice will be towed down to San Francisco, 
and from thence be sent eastward by rail in 
sections. In order to prevent the wasting of 
the ice in transit, the glacier will be wra ped 
in Chilkat blankets. Upon its arrival in 
Chicago, the glacier will be set up in Lincoln 
Park, and afterwards be removed to Central 
Park, New York, where, as in Chicago, it 
will certainly attract much attention. We 
are glad to see that our eastern friends are to 
have a practical exhibition of the products of 
Alaska placed before them. The loss of the 
Muir Glacier will doubtless be much de- 
plored by tourists, and especially by news. 
paper Correspondents, but it is hoped that by 
a careful cultivation of the ice-crop for a few 
seasons this loss will be made good, and if 
not, there are plenty of other points where 
imaginative ink-slingers may find “‘a sea of 
ice” to write about. When the Muir Glacier 
is placed on exhibition, the price of ad- 
mission will be a sit-cum dollar, 
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In presenting their first issue to the intelli- 
gent public, the CHRONICLE PUBLISHING 
Company takes occasion to announce the 
object and scope of the new enterprise. 

The need of a first-class Journal on the 
Pacific coast has been long recognized, and it 
is confidently believed that in the Ipano 
CHRONICLE this long-felt want will be fully 
supplied. 

In the carrying out of their design, the 
management has secured the services of vet- 
eran journalists from all parts of the country, 
whose contributions cannot fail to enrich its 
stores of useful information. Ample space 
will be allotted to the Department of Wit 
and Humor, which will be racy and spark- 
ling. But that which will prove of particu- 
lar interest to our subscribers, is the fact that 
the IDAHO CHRONICLE will be especially de- 
voted to the great and growing Northwest. 

The physical conditions of Alaska, its un- . 
developed wealth, and its growing natural 
scenery, are subjects concerning which the 
people of the country are daily becoming 
more and more interested. To meet this 
demand, able correspondents have been 
stationed at remote points, while arrange- 
ments have been perfected for the latest and 
fullest telegraphic news from all points of 
this vast and rapidly growing Territory now 
penetrated by this means of speedy inter- 
communication. 

The present issue will serve to illustrate 
the fact, that neither pains nor expense have 
been spared in this very important feature 
of news. 

Our Department of Poetry, will be found 
particularly attractive, while the original 
contributions to science by men, who are 
pressing their studies into fresh fields of in- 
vestigation, must of themselves place the 
Ipano CHRONICLE iy the front rank of Jour- 
nalistic publications. The article in the 
present number, upon the movements of the 
Muir Glacier, embraces facts obtained, after 
much careful scientific observation, and in 
giving them to the public, it will be observed 
that the IpAHo CHRONICLE is far in advance 

of the New York dailies. 

In thus prescribing an earnest of what our 
paper will be, we would say more, but are 
overwhelmed with a sense of our utter in- 
ability to promise all that will be fulfilled. 
We content ourselves by predicting, in short, 
for the IDAHO CHRONICLE, a brilliant and 
successful career. 


TERMS. 


$3.50 per year, payable in advance. 
$2.00 for six months i 
$1.50 “ce three “e ‘ce 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


In view of the large circulation which this 
Journal is destined to reach, our advertising 
rates are placed at a comparatively low 


figure. For the present they will be as 
follows: ‘ 

One square, one week. - - $100.00 
For each subsequent insertion - 200.00 
Engagement notices - - -. Free, 


-— _———“‘fermns. Payable two weeks in advance, 

N. B. Our advertising friends will please 
take notice that the IDAHO CHRONICLE will 
soon have more than double the circulation 
of any other paper on the Pacific coast.—‘‘A 
word to the wise, etc. 


——»~—_— 


IMPORTANT FINANCIAL ENTER- 
PRISE, 


We are informed that Mr. Gage, of Chica- 

o, has made arrangements to establish a 
Fank at Fort Tongas. The only institution 
of the kind already in existence there is the 
First National Clam Bank, and the citizens 
of the place have already experienced some 
difficulty in carrying on their financial oper- 
ations through the insufficiency of its re- 
sources. We are sure that the new establish- 
ment will be conducted on bdbroad-gauge 
principles. 


EDITORIAL COLUMN, 


It was our good fortune to take on board at 
Glacier Bay, Prof. Wright, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
who with his associates, Rev. Mr. Patton, of 
Mich., and Mr. Baldwin, of Cleveland, had 
been spending four weeks in scientific obser- 
vations, relating to the great natural wonder, 


Prof. Wright is one of the most eminent in 
this field of research, and has contributed 
more largely to the knowledge of glacial ac- 
tion in this country than any other investiga- 
tor. He has been employed in this capacity 
by the general government for several years 
past, and his reports upon his specialty have 
commended the attention of the most dis- 
tinguished scientists, both in this country and 
in Kurope. The contributions to these col- 
umns by Prof. Wright, deserve to be widely 
circulated and will be read with profound in- 
terest, 


We must not omit to say that since being 
with us, both Prof. Wright and Mr, Patton 
have favored us with the results of their ob- 
servations in lectures, which have’ been de- 
lightful both as to manner and matter. 


It is rumored that the modest young gentle- 
man of their party could, if he chose, tell us 
some most interesting secrets of bird life. 


——__~>_—___ 


—We are much indebted to Capt. Hunter 
for the many courtesies shown to the passen- 
gers generally. Long live Capt. Hunter. 

—It becomes our duty and pleasure to ex- 
tend our thanks to those pleasant ladies, Mrs. 
James and Mrs. Geo. Skinner and Mrs. Mil- 
ler, for the many musical entertainments that 
we have enjoyed during our trip. Our even- 
ings have also been much enlivened by the 
excellent performances given by the string 
band, consisting of Capt. Hunter of the 
‘‘Tdaho,” and Messrs. Seibert, Porter and 
Payson. 


—Capt. Hunter is a thorough sailor. So 
say we all. 


—Our readers would perhaps prefer to com- 
pare Prof, Wright’s ice berg with Noah’sark, 
rather than with the Professor’s house or the 
steamer ‘‘Idaho.” Such will be interested in 
the following calculations: 

~Noah’s ark was thirty times as large as the 
Professor’s house, ten times as large as the 
“‘Tdaho,” and still the berg was ten times the 
dimensions of the ark. If ice were as light 
as gopher wood, this would easily float all the 
grizzly bears of the Arctic world. 


——~>__-—_ 


THE ALASKA WONDERLAND. 


BY REV. GEORGE M. STONE. DEDICATED TO 
' MRS, JAMES SKINNER. 


Oh ! wonderful inland river! , 

With its walls of mountainsand snow, 
How our hearts tremble and quiver 

As in its calm waters we go | 


Weird land of dark forests and falls, 
The dusky Alaskans’ wild home. 

Where to her mate the eagle calls 
Across the cascade’s dashing foam ! 


The boom of the glacier’s signal gun 
We heard in the enchanted bay, 

And saw under a radiant sun 

| The flashing blue of its icy ray. 


Our good ship warily passed 
Through bulwarks of ice on her way. 

The gallant craft emerged at last, 

idaho victor imtretray }-—~ 


And then Mt. Crillon’s glorious crest 
Glowed in the western sky, 

The pure apocalypse of rest, 
A vision which can never die | 


Fair Sitka, with her castled height, 

| Shone from the islands of her bay, 

‘Named ‘‘Naples of the North” aright, 
The gem of all our winding way ! 


For the motley groups on her strand 
Were Chinaman, Russian and Jew, 

White tribes of the far northern land 
Gazed on our faces, strangely new ! 


No more we follow the Hydas’ trail, 
Or hear the chant at Killisnoo, 
May we find in its place the tale 
Of the savage heart entirely new ! 


How tireless is our Father’s love, 
The Guardian of the way we go, 

Whose eye was on us from above 
Through all its perils to and fro | 


IMPORTANT FROM SEATTLE. 


IMPORTANT ADVANCEMENT OF THE METROP- 
OLI8 OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST—SPECIAL 
DESPATCH BY THE SNOHOMISH AND 8KOOK- 
UM CHUCK TELEGRAPH, 


SeartLe, Washington Territory, Sept. 9, 


1886.—The Mayor of Seattle bas just promul- 
gated the important intelligence that the city 
of Portland has been purchased by a few of 
our wealthy citizens, and is to be annexed to 
Seattle. The entire town will be brought up 
to Puget Sound, over land by the new Seattle 
and Vancouver Railroad, it having been 
found impracticable to tow it down the Wil- 
liamette and Columbia rivers and so on 
around by sea, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty in getting over the Columbia Bar. The 
City Council will hold a meeting this evening 
to decide where our new acquisition shall be 
located. There is a strong sentiment in favor 
of mooring it in Lake Washington, adjacent 
to our present city limits, while some of our 
citizens recommend that it be placed directly 
in front of the city, so that Portland’s pro- 
jected bridge may be used to reach our grow- 
ing suburb, Port Madison. 

The conditions imposed by Tacoma in its 
proposal to annex itself to Seattle will be 
unanimously rejected, so that the little city at 
the head of Puget Sound will continue to re- 
main a separate municipality. The condition 
imposed was this: that the noble mountain 
lying south of us should henceforth be known 
among Seattle citizens as Mount Tacoma, in- 
stead of Mount Rainier. This was altogether 
too much to expect of our citizens, who, as 
we have already intimated, indignantly re- 
fused acquiescence. 


————— ee 
LATEST NEWS. 


The soiree dansante held on the hurricane 
deck of the Idaho, on the 9th inst., was a 
very successful affair. Professor Seibert of 
New York, the eminent violin virtuoso, had 
charge of the music, which, it is needless to 
add, was of a very choice character. The 
belles of the evening were Mrs. 8. of Denver, 
Col., Mrs. M. of Hill’s Ferry, Cal., Mrs. 8S. 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and Mrs. A. of Elmira, 
N. Y. A large number of prominent gentle- 
men were present from all parts of the 
country. 

_ 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The management have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing that our friend Mr. Henry Seibert, 
of New York, has undertaken the work of 
putting in print in suitable form, the first 
number of the IDAHO CHRONICLE. Five hun- 
dred copies will be printed, and as many as 
may be desired will be forwarded by mail to 
the address of each passenger on the ‘‘Idaho.” 
Mr. Seibert will have the valuable assistance of 
the Rev. Geo. M. Stone, of Hartford, in the 
prosecution of his undertaking. 


—__—____—. 


BRILLIANT ENTERTAINMENT AT 
KILLISNOO. 


(SPECIAL DISPATCH BY THE HOOCHINOO TELEGRAPH.) 
KILuiIsnoo, ALASKA, Sept. 8, 1886. 


A very brilliant entertainment was given 
here Saturday evening, at Saginaw Jake’s, in 
honor of the company of tourists on the 
steamer ‘‘Idaho,” Captain Hunter. The 
youth, beauty, and fashion of the place as- 
sembled in considerable numbers, and the 
festivities were under the direction of Sagi- 
naw Jake himself. The graceful evolutions 
of Mr. Johnson, who was attired in a forty- 

Ciilkut blanket,and-a two-dollar pair 
of Boston trousers, were much admired, 
Several of Killisnoo’s fair daughters mingled 
in the mazy dance, and also took part in the 
musical performances. Where so much 
beauty was displayed, it would be inviduous 
to designate any one as the particular belle of 
the occasion. Many elegant costumes were 
worn on the occasion. One lady who graced 
the festivities, was adorned in a robe of 
calico fashioned in accordance with the 
latest San Francisco styles, while a Hudson 
Bay blanket was thrown gracefully over her 
head and shoulders, For jewelry, she wore 


thirteen bangles upon her wrists and a silver | 


labrette, a la shingle nail, through the lower 
lip. It is rumored that this fair young 
creature, who is a member of one of the first 
families of Killisnoo, has captured the heart 
of Mr. H. of New York. 


| SOCIETY. 


THE BALL AT SITKA. 


One of the most enjoyable features of the 

trip was the ball given at the old Russian 
Castle at Sitka, Friday evening, September 
8d. Dr. Martin Post, Assistant Surgeon U. 8. 
Navy, acted as host and presented, in the 
parlors of the Castle, Captain Hunter’s party 
to Mrs. M. D, Ball, wife of the U. 8. District 
Attorney for Alaska, After this short recep- 
tion the party moved to the Castle ball-room, 
round which hangs the thrilling romance of 
an ill-fated Russian couple. The room had 
been very artistically draped with large na- 
tional flags, those of Russia and the United 
States predominating, the work of Lieutenant 
Barnett, of the Pinta. The Idaho Orchestra 
gladly gave way to the musicians, so kindly 
furnished by the host of the evening, and 
dancing soon became general from the young- 
est to the oldest. A very noticeable pair of 
waltzers was little Miss Baker and Master 
Cowles, of Sitka, neither of them being over 
eight years old. 
’ Owing to its being Steamer night and the 
mail to be answered, the attendance of Sit- 
fins was not as large as might have been ex- 
pected, but those present were most cordial 
in their welcome to the strangers and con- 
vinced them that Sitka is not behind in ‘‘the 
mode,” if it is so far separated from the rest 
of the fashionable world. 

The costumes of all the ladies were ex- 
tremely becoming and in a number of in- 
stances very elegant, Though the guests 
would fain have judged one of the daughters 
of Sitka the belle, it was agreed that they 
must yield to Mrs. G@. W. 8. of Denver, 
one of the Idaho’s passengers. Dancing was 
kept up until after eleven, when at the invita- 
tion of Captain Hunter, all repaired to the 
dining saloon of the Idaho to partake of an 
elegant supper. 

A dance had been spoken of on the up-trip 
to take place at Sitka, but no one had antici- 
pated so cordial a reception, so good music, 
or so elaborate a lunch, and the evening was 
put down as one of our red-letter nights. 

ish 2 a 


PERSONALS. 

Luther L. Holden, the well-known jour- 
nalist and exgursion manager of Boston, is 
“With us, 

Prof. G. F. Wright, of Oberlin, O., author 
of ‘‘ Terminal Moraine,” came on board the 
Idaho at Glacier Bay. 


Rev. J. L. Patton, of Greenville, Mich., 
gave a very instructive lecture on the glaciers 
of North America. 


Col. Ira Ayer, Special Agent of the U. 8S. 
Treasury Department, is just finishing a tour 
of inspection of the several ports of Alaska. 


Capt. J. W. Bryant and G. W. Balline, In- 
spectors of Boilers and Mills, have been on a 
tour of inspection. 


Dr. C. F. Miller and his estimable lady, are 
about to return to their house in California, 


The charming bride of Geo. W. Skinner 
has become a general favorite among the 
passengers. 


L. J. Gage, Banker of Chicago, has been 
rated the champion story-teller, 

W.H. Payson, Attorney at law, stopped 
over at Sitka. 

Mrs. Barton Atkins, wife of the U. S. Mar- 
shal of Alaska, and her son Arthur, after a 
six weeks’ visit, are on their way home to 
“lmira, N. Y. 

- Mr. G. B. Edwards and his son Richard 
Edwards, of Pittsburgh, Pa., have been most 
agreeable companions. They proceed at once 
to a homes on their arrival at Port Town- 


The Rev. Geo, M. Stone goes directly home 
to Hartford, via Northern Pacific Railroad. 
His sermons will doubtless be enriched by 
illustrations from his Alaska trip. 


Messrs. Seibert, Porter and Gage go East 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Those genial traveling companions, the 
Messrs. Skinner with their wives, take in the 
Yellowstone Park on their return home. 


Messrs. Bishop, Harriman and Elliot stop 
in British Columbia for a few weeks of hunt. 


ing. 

Nir. H. B. Armstrong, of London, Eng., is 
ti a tour of the world, and will proceed 
from his Alaskan trip to the Sandwich 
Islands, He has traveled widely throughout 
various countries. 

Mr. Samuel Drake and his son Fred, of 
Easton, Pa., will be pleasantly remembered 
by the passengers on the Idaho, 

Mr. A. A. Clark, of Council Bluff, Iowa, 
has thoroughly investigated the “sitcom” 
dollar. Information furnished gratis, 
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HUMOROUS SAYINGS, 

—Who says Kaigan? I can. 

—The Sitkans must be enterprising people; 
they advertise beer for mechanical bad scien- 
tific purposes, 

According to Capt. Bullene, 
It ought to be easily seen 


That for coal, tall timber and cattle, 
There is no place on earth like Seattle. 
—Why was our experience on Tuesday last, 


like a fashionable party ? Because it was a 
swell affair. : 


_ —Why were our ladiessick on Tuesday last? 
Because they had such a notion (an ocean) in 
their heads. 

—The dignified air (Ayer), assumed by the 


“IDAHO CHRONICLE,” has been a powerful 
influence in its favor from the very beginning. 

—Why was the last stop at Douglass Island 
a great advantage? Because, in place of an 
absenting steward, we secured a good Porter, 
and prepared for a long missionary voyage 
by taking on board an earnest Bishop, 

—It is said that the sea-shell, when carried 
from the sea, will still murmur to the listen- 
ing ear its plaintive recollection of the 
oceans’ musical monotone. If this be so; 
how long will it take the Rev. Mr. Stone to 
forget his part in the transportation of a 
fresh missionary to the wilds of Kaigan? 

—The incidental trip to Kaigan has been 
called an ‘‘ Episode ;”’ some others have 
thought ‘‘ Epoch” a better word for it; but 
judging from its effects ‘‘Ipecac’’ would be 
better than either. 

—The Idaho Debating Society met in ‘‘Social 
Hall” on the evening of Wednesday, Sept. 
1st; Ira Ayer was President pro tem. The 
hall was filled to its utmost capacity, both on 
account of the deep interest felt in the ques- 
tion for discussion and the eminent ability of 
the leading debators. 

The question was as follows: 

Resolved, That the city of Seattle is to be 
the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. Affirm- 
ative, G. W. Bullene, of Seattle, W. Ter. 
Negative, G. W. Gammon, of Portland, Or. 

The debate developed the fact that there 
were no barsin the city of Seattle, a fact which 
was regarded as greatly in its favor, until 
the further fact was developed, that owing to 
its central location and unusual facilities, 
people generally went there to gamble. 

Other speakers followed, and the discussion 
grew momentously in interest, taking a wide 
range. The subsequent speakers were limit- 
ed to three minutes time. 

The three minute rate was strictly observed 
by Mr. Harriman, of New York, whose quiet 
and dignified manner was both impressive 
and eloquent. It may be noted, however, 
that his remarks were heard with difficulty 
by those in the rear of the hall. 

Perhaps the most pertinent speech made 
during the evening was that of Mr. Gage, of 
Chicago, which consisted of a cat-e-gorical 
treatment of the subject. 

Capt. Hunter presented his views upon the 
subject, which were listened to with much 
attention and interest. 

Capt. T. A. Wilson, of Wrangel, Alaska 
Ter., being called upon, presented the claims 
of that port to the distinction in a brief and 
forcible manner. 

Mr. Skinner, of Syracuse, failed to see- 
atle, and it is probable that his remarks, which 
were most opportune turned the scale to the 
negative. j 

A vote being taken on the merits of the 
question, the sentiment appeared to be about 
evenly divided and a decision was called for. 
The chairman acting, no doubt, under @ 
pressing sense of duty and a profound con- 
nection of the necessities of the case, decided 

_ arbitrarily in favor of Wrangel, which de- 
cision seemed fully acquiesced in by all pres- 
ent, Capt. Bullene excepted. 

society aajourned sine ae, “ine even- 

Sug proved entertaining and instructive to the 

last degree. 

——_~———_ 


NOTICE. 


The ladies sewing circle of the Idaho will 
hold their next meeting in the Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel, Yellowstone Park, next week, 

Mrs. James SKINNER, Sec’y. 
—_—~_—- 


QUERIES. 


—What did one of our party think at Juneau 
when a trader asked him one hundred dollars 
for a sea-otter skin? He thought it otter 
(ought to) be less. ; 

—What would a man say when passing 
through a certain town on our route where 
the odor was the strongest? Kill us now 

isnoo. 
COW hat ae on our route would it seem to 
be dangerous to certain animals? Kill-cat, 


(Chilkat). 


NOTES, 


—The expression “By George” had its 
origin on board the ‘‘Idaho,” The passengers 
who have sailed with our veteran pilot were 
the originators of this mild form of oath, 


—Something Alaska can provide in abund- 
ance—moraines—in fact more rains in a given 
time than any other section of the globe, and 
decidedly wet rains at that. 


—There is already a corner in horn spoons, 
and the copper colored residents of Southern 
Alaska are reduced to taking their little In- 
dian meal with wooden ones. 


—There has been such a heavy draft on silver 
bangles in Wrangel, Juneau and Sitka by the 
Idaho’s passengers, that coming tourists will 
have to await another shipment from San 
Francisco. 


—‘‘By the great horn spoon,” exclaimed the 
great Tyhee of the Hoochinoos, as he jingled 
his collection of silver coins and contem- 
plated the devastation the ‘‘Idaho’s” passen- 
gers had wrought among his household goods. 


—A movement has been started in the East 
to provide cooking utensils, fish hooks and 
horn spoons to the benighted Alaskan Indians, 

yhose homes have been devastated this sum- 
mer by tourists. 


—Our special correspondent who promised 
us an account of his voyage to Howkan, says 
he found the trip so uninteresting that he has 
concluded to give up the job. In fact, the 
duties of the day were of such a serious char- 
acter as to quite unfit him for everything else. 
In his case it is not Howkan, but how can’t. 


—A large number of passengers came on 
board at Howkan. At least, many fresh 
faces were seen Wednesday morning that had 
not been visible the day previous. 


—The rash young man who attempted to 
sing ‘‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,” Tuesday 
forenoon, became suddenly pale, and finished 
the ditty in a retch-ed manner. 


—We understand that our genial fellow- 
passenger, Mr. Liebes,of San Francisco, is pre- 
paring a work on the ‘‘ Fur West.” 


—A good hunter isa most desirable com- 
panion on land and sea, and our gallant and 
genial Captain is as good as they make ’em. 


—If our readers discover anything especial- 
ly airy (Ayer-y) in our editorials, they may 
ascribe it to our editor-in-chief. 

—We understand that the Idaho Orchestra 
has been tendered an engagement for a series 
of classical concerts at Fort Tongass, Killis- 
noo, Chilcoot, Howkan, Skidegate and Mum- 
trekklagamute. 


—‘ We are rolling home” would have been 
an appropriate selection for Wednesday’s and 
Thursday’s matinees on the Idaho, 


——_—~>———- 


5A 
x AFTERMATH. 


—Messrs. Porter, Gage and Seibert went 
from Tacoma by private car to Portland, and 
thence to Yellowstone Park. 


—The ‘ New York Hxaminer” announces 
that Rev. Geo. M. Stone will contribute five 
letters on Alaska to that paper. The same 
gentleman expects to give several lectures on 
his trip. 


—L. L. Holden, Esq., since the ‘‘Idaho” 
tour has made a very successful and enjoyable 
trip to the glaciers of Mt, Tacoma. He 
reached the height of eleven thousand feet. 


—Mr, J. A. Skinner has written three in- 
teresting descriptive letters on Alaska for 
the Daily Journal of Syracuse, N. Y. 


EXTRACTS OF THE STEAMSHIP 
IDAHO LOG. 

Tuesday, August 24, left Port Townsend 
at 5.08 p.m., at full speed, strong 8. W. 
wind, Bar. 80; Ther. 58. 

Wednesday, 25, A.M., dropped the anchor, 
outside Nanaimo at 8.18 A.M,; hove anchor at 
5.20, arrived at wharf at 5.54 a.m. 6.58, left 
Nanaimo wharf for Departure Bay, arrived at 
7.41 am. 6.50, left Departure Bay, 8 P. m. 
Bar. 30; Ther. 60; light wind, with clear sky. 

Thursday, 26, 8 a.M., Bar, 30.383, Ther. 58; 
wind, cloudy. 11.17, Gorden Pt. 11.42, 
stopped to put mail on Ancon. Clear 12, 
Bar. 80.82; Ther. 58; cloudy. 

Friday, 27,8 a.m, Bar. 30.20, Ther. 58; 
variable winds and misty. 4.42 P.M., let go 
the anchor in Davidson's Bay. 

Saturday, 28, 12.12 a.m., left Davidson’s 
Bay 6.30; arrived at. Fort Tongas 8 a.m. 
Bar. 30.28; Ther. 58. 11.87, dropped anchor 
at Cape Fox; 2.27 Pp M., left Cape Fox. 6 25, 
passed steamer Alaska for Wrangel; 9.385 
P.M., dropped anchor in Watta Bay. 

Sunday, 29, 12.03, left Watta Bay, 8 a.m. 
Bar. 30; ‘Ther. 54; windy and cloudy; 9.40, 
anchored off Fort Wrangel; 11.57 a.m., left 
Fort Wrangel; 3.26, clear; stopped, delivered 
mail to U.S. steamer Paterson; 3.31 full speed. 

Monday, 30, 3.15 A.M., arrived at Juneau 
wharf; 12 p.m., left Juneau; 12.28, arrived at 
Douglas Island. 4 P.m., Bar. 30.05; Ther. 59; 
8. E. wind and rain, 4.17, left Douglas Island. 

Tuesday, 31, 5.44 a.m., anchored at Chilcat; 
8.30, left for Pyramid Harbor, anchored at 9; 
blows from 8. E. with heavy rain squalls; 
12, weather same. Bar. 29,55; Ther. 56. 

Wednesday, Sept. 2,6 a.mM., wind moder- 
ating; 6,53 Aa.m., left for Pyramid Island; 
7.11, dropped anchor; 1.40 p.m., left for 
Glacier Bay; 4, Bar. 29.40, W., light S. E. 
5.54, wind increasing, heavy rain squalls, 

Thursday, 2, 12.28, took sounding 314 fath- 
oms of water, backed out to 9 fathoms; 12.35, 
let go anchor in 60 fathoms of water; 4.17, 
left full speed; 7.38, slowed to get through 
the ice; 8.08, let go the anchor in 17 fathoms 
of water. Bar., Ther. 42, in Glacier Bay. 
12.01, left Glacier Bay for Killisnoo; 12.27, 
slow and stopped to get through the ice. 4, 
Bar. 29.92; Ther. 54; light N.W. wind, clear. 
12.30, arrived at Killisnoo wharf. 

Friday, 3, 1 a.m., left Killisnoo for Sitka; 
8.52, arrived at Sitka wharf. 

Saturday, 4, 11 a.m., left Sitka for Killis- 
noo; 4P.M., Bar. 30.22; Ther. 58; arrived at 
Killisnoo wharf at 7 p.m. 10.51, left Killisnoo 
for Juneau; 12, Bar. 30; Ther. 54; misty rain. 

Sunday, 5, 8 a.m., Bar, 30.10; Ther. 53; 
wind fresh 8S. E., raining. 10.25, arrived at 
Juneau wharf; 12.04, left Juneau for Douglas 
Island; W. 8. E., raining; 12.30, dropped 
anchor; 3.45, started for Wrangel; 3.50, 
stopped to put passenger ashore. 

Monday, 6,8 A.M., Bar. 30.18; Ther. 58; 
W.S. E., cloudy; 8.30, took in tow scow 
loaded with salmon; 9.30, let go scow, pro- 
ceeded onward; 10.55, arrived at Wrangel; 
12, Bar. 30.16; Ther. 60; W.S. E., cloudy; 
12.25, left full speed. 

Monday, 6, Cor.4P.M., 30.17. Ther. 58; 
W.S.E. and rain; 10.42 P.m., arrived in Naha 
Bay. 

Masada: 7, left Naha Bay at 2.10 a.m.; 8 
A.M., Bar, 80.15; Ther. 50; W.8. E. and rain 
strong 8. E. wind with heavy rain; 4 P.M., 
Bar. 380; Ther. 50; wind S. and rain; 5.15, 
anchored at Kaigan Bay. 

Wednesday, 8, left Kaigan 12.50 a.m.; 4 
A.M., Bar. 80,15; Ther. 58; W. light with 
heavy swell, weather clearing. 8, Bar. 30; 
Ther. 58. 4P.M., Bar. 30.386; Ther. 59; 8. EB. 
wind, cloudy, 

Thursday, 9, 8 A.M., Bar. 80.47; Ther. 60; 
wind light. 

a 
CONUNDRUMS dildo fe. FROM TH. 
ne wre lad Gl Lor liad 

—Why is Capt. Hunter’s little dog like t 
incline of the forward deck? 
little ‘slope up ” (slow pup). 

—In what town in Alaska would you expect 
most iene Tongas (tongue gas). 

— What colored horses would be preferred 
by Alaska excursionists? Glacier Bays, 

— What Indians are most difficult to find in 
Alaska? Hydahs Seerteh) 

—What military call does our sail from 
Jackson remind you of? The Long Roll, 

—Can you find a very important river jn 
Alaska? (You can) Yu Kon, 

—Which place in Alaska is likely to witness 
great disturbances? Wrangle, 

—Why is our Captain especially fitted for 
this Alaska trip? Because to do Alaska well 
one should be a Hunter, 

—What kind of bread has been least relished 
on the Idaho? Rolls. 

—Would you call Hecate Strait (Straight) or 
Queen Charlotte Sound, after treating us so 
roughly? No, 


e 
Because it is a 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 


General Agents; 
No. 10 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Steamers sail with the utmost regularity. 
Great Through Route to Alaska. 


Magnificent scenery, grand inland rivers 
fed by the salt waters of the Pacific ocean. 

Among Other delightful circumstances con- 
nected with their trip to this ‘‘ Land of the 
Midnight Sun,” tourists are informed that 
they will find it impossible to believe that 
they are gliding along, day after day, and 
week after week, without encountering 4 
wave, or scarcely a ripple to disturb the 
equilibrium of the vessel. They will realize, 
however, before their final return from this 
wonderland of the north by the compass of 
their appetite, that they are obtaining all the 
advantages of a sea voyage, without being 
obliged to wrestle with that much dreaded 
monster—sea-sickness. Quotation. 


FOR SALE. 


OR SALE. Bakers, attention! A large 
number of rolls from the Ship Idaho, 
Persons with good digestion only need apply. 


OR SALE. One robe worn bya Thlinket 
F woman for thelastcentury. Guaranteed 
antique. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


OST. Between Tuesday morning and 
Thursday noon, on 8.8. ‘‘ Idaho,” sev- 
eral breakfasts, lunches and dinners. A suit- 
able reward will be paid on the recovery of 
the losers. Apply to the Steward. 
This advertisement is marked to go ‘‘inside” 
until forbid. 


LIST OF PASSENGERS ON THE 
STEAMSHIP IDAHO. 


G. B. Edwards & Son........ Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Henry Seibert...........- New York, N, Y. 
HOR Porter ss oo ac oi00s ys n'o0.0 Chicago, Ill. 
Hick; Dison; cars esee8 New York, N. Y. 
Wm... Harriman: 3.).00. 0. sf 8 nS 

G. G@. Elliot... .....5..8. ‘¢ * 3 

La Je Gage: teins (..shiewess - Chicago, Ill. 
Col. Ira AyeP.. «0.2.00 San Francisco, Cal. 
G. W. Skinner and wife.... ... Denver, Col. 
J. A. Skinner and wife .....Syracuse, N. Y. 


Rev.G M. Stone........ ... Hartford, Conn. 
H. B. Armstrong, Union Club, 
Trafalgar Square, London, Eng, 


Giwe Bulletios. Cees. sees eeke Seattle, 
Capt. W. J. Bryant.............-6. fetid Sse 

Prof. G. F. Wright....... ....Oberlin, Ohio. 
Rev Je Lin Laltons se. ...Greenville, Mich, 


S. P. Baldwin, 
1264 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. C. F. Miller and wife. .Hili’s Ferry, Cal. 


Luther Le Holdenis.5<5 S00 225 Boston, Mass. 
HaDiehbes VAties.ee8 San Francisco, Cal. 
AYA Clark Stsioit au Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
M. W. Murray....\...-. San Francisco, Cal. 
Samuel Drakels ese sic 2 Sie ek Easton, Pa. 
une DEAK Geese tes ches eee .% sy 
JOM. OTOL is seus ek enh e ae $$ s 
W. J. Regam..... .. sees San Francisco, Cal. 
W. H. Payson... ..scves oi 7 - 
Mrs. Barton Atkins........... Elmira, N. Y 
Aytiur RVAtKIins.. viwveeiseey 
Richard Edwards...........- Pittsburgh, Pa, 
OFFICERS OF THE STEAMSHIP IDAHO, 
J DATO... os ss ae ine Commander, 
RAV cert tC UPRiners nas Saath TT Purser, 
“Aw ight Clerk, 


Wm. Thompson... ..... oe lee et 


Oharids Oarisoniss <ce<s..c8 ok Second Officer, 
Benjamin Hitchcock.......... Third Officer. 
Re A. OPRrnel reas sees cco Chief Engineer. 
Herbert AQSMS. i. wccccemee First Assistant. 
Andrew Brindle...... ... ‘Second ac 

Thomas Growel, .. tvs weasceckeeeeee Steward 
Li . SRR eT aden avis Second ‘ 

W. HE. GeOrekG, oo wc usesensucequapeeue Pilot. 


Distances from point to point on the route 
to Alaska: 


Port Townsend to Nanaimo..... ... 93 miles, 
Nanaimo to Departure Bay......... . dea 
Departure Bay to Fort Tongass... 510 ** 
Fort Tongass to Loring ............ 55 CS 
Loring to Fort Wrangel............ + eal 
Fort Wrangel to Juneau. .......... 145 “* 
Juneau to Douglas Island.......... 

Douglas Island to Chilkat ......... 90 * 


Chilkat to Glacier Bay............115  “ 
Glacier Bay to Killisnoo..........190 “ 
Killisnoo to Sitka..........55- 
Loring to Kaigan....... .....s00 
Kaigan to Queen Charlotte Sound..807 “ 


THE MUIR GLACIER, 


BY GEO. M. STONE. 


DEDICATED TO PROF, G. FREDERIC WRIGHT, 


Down from white fastnesses of snow, : 


And jeweled palaces of frost, 
It moves majestically slow, 
Fiord, and plain, and valley across, 


In its frozen heart a forest is hid, 
Which grew in far elder time, 

Whose evergreens glow as they did, 
In man’s fair morning of prime ! 


How vast is the furrow it plows ! 
How broad is its scar on the cliff ! 

The massive granite before it bows, 
Its track in the cafion’s deep rift. 


The peal of thunder on its way, 
Announces its measureless might, 

Lo ! it grinds the boulder to clay, 
That harvests may gladden our sight, 


It pushes before it the wide moraine, 
. And digs the basin of the lake, 
Not one of its ministries is in vain, 
As it works for our human sake. 


E’en the iceberg’s glorious fall, 

By the sunbeam’s cleavage of fire, 
Is the mighty Architect’s call, 

To adore Him while we inquire ! 


a 


LATEST TELEGRAPHIC DISPATCHES. 


HIGH-HANDED OUTRAGE 
AT WRANGEL. 


NEFARIOUS CONDUCT OF TWO VISITORS FROM 
THE EAST. A BOLD ATTEMPT AT MID-DAY 
TO ABDUCT ONE OF WRANGEL’S FAIR 
DAUGHTERS ATTEMPT TO DESPOIL THE 
CITY OF ITS ANCIENT HERALDIC ORNA- 
MENTS: THE VILLIANS FOILED, 


(SPECIAL DISPATCH BY THE STIKENE AND HECATE 
CHANNEL TELEGRAPH.) 


WRANGEL, ALASKA, Sept. 8, 1886. 


Our usually quiet and peaceable commu- 
nity has recently been in a high state of ex- 
citement in consequence of the dastardly 
conduct of two young men from the East, 
who visited the city with a party of tourists 
on the steamer ‘‘Ipano.” When the steamer 
arrived, on Sunday, the 29th ult., most of 
the passengers came on shore and scattered 
about the streets inspecting the various points 
of interest and visiting our marts of trade. 
The two young men in question, were apart 
from the others, and seemed, from their fre- 


ir 


wharf bent upon some other outrage, it 
would appear. At all events, the beautiful 
and accomplished Miss Klack-i-ti-klack, 
daughter of our esteemed fellow citizen, 
Jake Kla-wak, Esq., had just about this 
hour, as is her wont when time hangs heavily 
on her hands, taken a position upon the 
veranda in front of the Northwest Trading 
Company’s store, in order to survey the _pass- 
ing throng. The accomplished Miss K. is 
well known as one of Wrangel’s fairest 
daughters, and at a recent Sunday-school 
levee, was by vote declared to be the belle of 
our city. She possesses, among other charms 
of mind and person, a most lovely complex- 
ion of dark molasses hue, which she pre- 
serves by covering her face with lamp-black 
and seal-oil, a circumstance that has led 
some admiring visitors to remark that she 
was evidently getting herself in readiness to 
join a minstrel company. Miss K. had 
calmly seated herself upon the veranda and 
was amusing herself by contemplating the 


ut 


q ding to the 


me. 


\ 


Strange costumes and manners of the visitors, 
when the two young villains approached, It 
was evident, from their agitated manner, that 
they were struck by her appearance, One of 
them stood behind the tri-pod already men- 
tioned, inserted his head beneath a black 
cloth and waved his hands wildly in the air, 
at the same time beseeching the fair damsel 
to “keep still.” The other young man ap- 
proached more closely, and endeavored to 
engage Miss K. in conversation. As he 
spoke chiefly in an unfamiliar tongue, she 
Was unable to understand all he said, but his 
words were supposed to have reference to 
silver bangles and horn spoons. During all 
this time, the singular conduct of the young 
man under the black cloth, chiefly attracted 
her attention. She concluded that he was a 
shaman, or great medicine man, such as she 
had seen in hen youthful days in her native 
village, and began to feel quite alarmed for 
her safety. The other young man became 
quite demonstrative, and seemed desirous 
that she should maintain a placid cast of 
countenance, while his companion was per- 
forming his wild and incomprehensible acts 
of sorcery. While Miss Klack-i-ti klack 
was intensely gazing upon the young man 
with the tri-pod, wondering whether the 
affair was a peep-show or some kind of an in- 
fernal machine, the whistle of the ‘‘Idaho” 
was blown loudly, and the two young con- 
Spirators hastily gathered up their traps and 
departed, evidently realizing that their 
strange antics were observed. Miss K. was 
quickly surrounded by some of her young 
companions who had beer watching the sus- 
picious actions of the young men. and 
warmly congratulated her upon her escape. 
We learned that the miscreants answered 
to the names of Drake and Porter, and that 
they belong to very respectable families in 
the East. The native police are on the alert 
to apprehend these bold marauders should 
they again appear in our midst. 


SECOND DISPATCH. 
WRANGEL, Sept..7. 


It is reported that the two young men re- 
ferred to in a previous despatch, were again 
in our city yesterday, but it is thought that 
they committed no further depredations than 
to carry away afew horn spoons and silver 
bangles, which, we will do the strangers the 
justice to say they paid for. On this occa- 


sion, they wre re-inforced by a young man 


A 2 
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of prepossessing appearance, who was also 
armed with a tri-pod. This last mentioned 
person, who was heard to answer to the name 
of Harriman, was seen to cast many wistful 
glances towards the bevy of young ladies who 
were gathered along our principal boulevard, 
but the early departure of the steamer 
thwarted his evil designs. 


A. 
2 . THIRD DISPATCH. 


i 
es WRANGEL, Sept. 8. 
+ 


| We learn that there are some mitigating 
circumstances in regard to the cases of at- 
tempted piracy and abduction, already re- 
ported from this place by telegraph. pon 
further inquiry, we learn that the young 
men are only amateur photographers, and 
‘that they had no further evil intent than to 
-*take” our totem-poles and other features of 
our beautiful city in counterfeit presentment. 
The friends of Miss Klick-i-ti-klack feel 
greatly relieved. 


‘ 


EE 


SECOND EDITION, 


As a faithful chronicler of events, and in 


_tulfilment of our pledge to furnish our read- 
z Hp oy mas ration. 


ema of infor 
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the management has determined to issue a 
second edition of this paper. 
_ Thursday evening on the Idaho, proved to 
be one of the most delightful passed during 
the entire trip. After the publication of our 
first issue, the passengers assembled on deck, 
and engaged for nearly a full hour in singing 
melodies and patriotic songs, all joining 
most heartily. The Star Spangled Banner 
sounded out over the blue waters of John- 
son’s Strait, and the party being reminded 
that the ‘‘Idaho” was within the precincts 
of Her Majesty’s Dominions, struck up with 
boundless good will, ‘‘ God Save the Queen,” 
Captain Hunter treated the company to 
some brilliant fireworks in honor of the occa- 
sion. A fine display of the Aurora Borealis 
illuminated the northern horizon, and was 
observed with great interest by the ship's 
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company. The moon, nearly full, shone 
clear and bright, over the shimmering waters, 
and afforded the opportunity to witness their 
tumult as the vessel passed down the Seymour 
Narrows, on its homeward course. At a 
later hour than usual, on our well regulated 
ship, the passengers, one by one, reluctantly 
retired to their state-rooms. 

Fripay, Sept. 10th.—The day has been one 
of resplendent brightness; in the morning 
was plainly discernible to the southeast, the 
majestic Mount Baker, a giant amidst the 
surrounding elevations of the Cascade 
Range, its head crowned with eternal snow. 

The ship glided on, winding among the 
islands and through the channels adjacent to 
Vancouver Island, until finally emerging 
into the broader waters of Puget Sound. 

We were headed directly for Port Town- 
send, which place we reached about six 
o’clock in the afternoon. Here, those who 
had passed almost three weeks so pleasantly 
together, were now obliged to separate for 
distant and diverging points. There was 
many a hand-shake, and many a hearty good- 
bye. Thus ended our memorable trip to 
Alaska. 
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THE VERY LATEST, STARTLING 
INTELLIGENCE! 


REPORTS OF A GREAT AND DESTRUCTIVE 
EARTHQUAKE THROUGHOUT THE SOUTHERN 
PORTION OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
SOUTHWESTERN EUROPE. CHARLESTON, 
8. C., IN RUINS; GREAT LOSS OF LIFE 
AND PROPERTY. 


Port TownseEnp, Sept. 10. 


Just as we are closing our columns, we are 
in receipt of information, which seems en- 
tirely reliable, that during our absence in 
Alaska, the southern portion of our country, 
together with Spain and Portugal, have been 
visited by a terrific earthquake, the center of 
which, it would seem, was near Charleston, 
S.C. Itis stated, that this city has suffered 
very severely, both in loss of life and prop- 
erty. If the statements as made are true, it 
would seem that this visitation is one of the 
most fearful and far-reaching in its effects 
that has ever occurred in this country; we 
give the information as it comes to us, and 
without full verification. Before our next 
issue, our readers will probably be fully 
advised of the details of the disaster. 


a 


MEETING OF THE “ IDAHO'S.” PAS: 
SENGERS. 


ADOPTION OF RESOLUTIONS, 


At a meeting of the passengers of the 
steamship ‘‘ Idaho,” held Thursday evening, 
Sept. 9, 1886, the following resolutions 
offered by Mr. Luther L. Holden, of Boston, 
were unanimously adopted, and on motion 
of Rev. George M. Stone, D. D., of Hartford, 
Conn., were ordered to be printed in the 
IpAHO CHRONICLE: 


Whereas, The passengers of steamship 


is now drawing to a pleasant and successful 
conclusion, are desirous of giving formal ex- 
pression to the gratification they have, one 
and all, experienced on this memorable 
voyage; be it 

Resolved, That our thanks are tendered 
Captain James C. Hunter, Pilot W. &. 
George, and the officers of the steamship 
“Idaho,” for the uniform courtesy, kindness 
and considerate attention we have received 
at their hands, 


And be it further Resolved, That we com- 
mend most cordially and unhesitatingly the 
Alaska trip, as one of the most delightful ex- 
periences of travel to be had in America—an 
experience at once rich in its grand pano- 
rama of lofty mountains, mighty glaciers and 
beautiful inland waters, and unique in its 
novel scenes of aboriginal life and customs, 


On motion of Dr. Charles F. Miller, of 
Hill’s Ferry, Cal., it was directed that copies 
of the above resolutions be furnished to Cap- 
tain Hunter, and to the general agents of the 


skantrin_whic! ad ns 


line, Messrs. Goodall, Perkins & Co., of 
San Francisco. 

At the same meeting a vote of thanks was 
tendered Col. Ira Ayer, of San Francisco, 
for the very able and 
which he had fulfilled the position of Editor 
in chief of Tne IDAHO CHRONICLE. 

A vote of thanks was also tendered Mr. 
Henry Seibert, of New York, for his kind- 
ness in undertaking the printing and dis- 
tribution of the paper. 


—__ > —_ 


Col. Ira Ayer, special agent of the U. 8. 
Treasury Department, in charge of the Cus- 
toms business of the Pacific coast, has just 
completed an inspection of the ports of 
southeastern Alaska, Although his official 
station is at San Francisco, Col. Ayer, with 
his family, reside at Morristown, N. J. 


The Shaksperian readings given during the 
upward trip were very cordially received. 
The renderings by Col. Ayer, and Rev. G. 
M. Stone showed careful study of the plays 


of the great poet. 


The religious services held in the social 
hall of the ‘‘ Idaho, ” on successive Sundays, 
will also form some of the pleasantest asso- 
ciations of the trip. On Sunday, August 
29th, Rev. G. M. Stone, of Hartford, Conn., 
preached from Matt. viii. 27: ‘‘ What man- 
ner of man is this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey him?” The following Sunday, 
Prof. G. F. Wright, of Oberlin, Ohio, spoke 
from Matt. xii. 12: ‘‘How much then is a 
man better than a sheep?” 


The lecture of L. L. Holden, Esq., of 
Boston, giving details of various balloon as- 
censions in which he had participated was 
very thrilling, and was listened to with in- 
tense interest. 


In closing, for the present, his connection 
with THe IpAHO CHRONICLE, the editor 
desires to thank most sincerely, the many 
patrons of the paper for their candid sympa- 
tby and support. The circumstances which 
cause the severance of these pleasant rela- 
tions, are well known, and will, the editor 
feels assured, be duly appreciated. Con- 
fident that those memories and associations 
which gave birth to Tar IDAHO CHRONICLE, 
will be long cherished by those who were so 
intimately connected with its establishment, 
and wishing to all its readers, ‘‘many pleas- 
ant returns” of days as bright and hours as 
joyous as those passed on the good ship 
‘‘Tdaho,” he bids them all a kind and 
friendly farewell. 


AUCTION SALE. 


To be sold at auction for the benefit of 
whom it may concern, at the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co.’s wharf, Port Townsend, W. 
Ter., immediately upon the arrival of steam- 
ship ‘‘Idaho:” 467 Horn spoons of various 
sizes, ages and conditions; a general assort- 
ment of wooden ditto; several dozen halibut 
hooks, ornamental and otherwise; a large and 
varied assortment of silver bracelets, bangles 
and rings;one Chilkat blanket; a miscellaneous 
lot of furs from animals killed by Vancouver 


‘in 1789; one seal-killing club, and three pre- 


glacial walking sticks, 
Captain Gro, W. BuLLEenr, Auctioneer, 


____ ADVERTISEMENT. 
ET Aienntler hn * 


— 

Wax TED. With an outfit of pack ani- 

\ mals, camp equipage, ete. An expe- 
rienced guide to conduct a hunting party of 
three gentlemen to some place where bears 
may be killed without too much risk to the 
hunters, In addition to his qualification as a 
guide he must be a good cook, and it is indis- 
pensible that he should be a swre shot. To 


_ such a man favorable inducements will be 


offered on application at Port Townsend, im- 
mediately on arrival of the Idaho, 


Herriorr, ELuMAN & Co. 
Se eee Sere ee 
HO! FOR ALASKA. 


The first-class steamers Princess and Peer- 
less sail alternately each Monday from Seattle, 
making the round trip to Glacier Bay and re- 
turn in nine days. 

ae served to pete at separate tables to 
suit parties traveling together. Mission 
freight for outside ports Bot taken, tid 


courteous manner in‘ 
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“From Alaska comes a cry for helpas pitiful and hopeless as ever startled Christian ears,’? 


Alaska, will be held at the Park 


ing, Dec. 80th, at 74 o'clock. 


D. D., from Alaska. 


‘ 
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erican Bantist Home Mission Society. 


® 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., May 25th, 1883. 


he fifty-first annual meeting of the American Baptist Home Mis- 

Sl , Society, was held in the First Baptist Church, Saratoga Springs, 
| commencing Friday, May 25th, 1883. The meeting was called to 
der at 3 P.M., by the President, Hon. James L. Howard, of 


Sa ae aE. 
he Committee on Work Among the Indians reported, through 
ey. 7, A. K. Gessler, N. Y., as follows: 


If resolutions and memorials could have saved the American Indian, he would 
ig ago have been lifted into blessedness. But, unfortunately, reports of Com- 
ttees, and expressions of favor from benevolent societies are but a poor substitute. 
either manly justice or Christian beneficence. 

The Indians may and probably do need the advantages of citizenship and the pro- 
ion of wise laws, but we need to realize that the ills with which they are afflicted 
= of a more radical kind than can be cured by the touch of legislation. 

Let us squarely face the fact that no political expedient will serve as a compen- 
on for their injuries or introduce them into a condition that is either safe or satis- 


factory. 

Our manifest duty is to give them the Gospel. We must seek to Christianize 
them by efforts so enthusiastic and efficient that our zeal shall make atonement, as 
far as atonement is possible, for the neglect and the wrongs from which they have 
suffered. If as Christians we are debtors to the heathen beyond the sea, surely our 
obligation is incalculable toward these pagans who dwell in our own land, their 
possessions despoiled by the white man’s rapacity and their faith destroyed by his 


EP axcation adds permanence and power to Christian influences. Hence we 
e wisely sought to associate with our work of evangelization an attempt to 
ucate. But what we have accomplished in this direction, while exceedingly satis- 
_ factory, should be regarded rather as a prophecy than a fulfilment. | We call atten- 
f tion to the very favorable opportunity offered to us for controlling the educational 
_ future of all the tribes in the Indian Territory by the proposed removal of the Indian 
_ University to the lands donated by the Creek nation for this purpose. i 
| ___ It is painful to realize that of the Pah Utes, a people numbering about thirty- 
| five hundred souls, a great number are, in spite of our best efforts, shut out from 


the probability of ever hearing the Gospel. The older people among them cannot 


ALASKA. 


A mass mneeting, in the interests of Education and Civilization for 


Tremont and Park, Rev. J. L. Withrow, D. D., Pastor), on Sabbath Even- 


1588. 


Mr. Joseph Cook will preside and make the opening address, 


understand our missionary, and the Indian interpreters seem to be unable either to 
ay the Gospel idea or in their meager language to communicate it to others. 
Here are men dying of thirst and unable to see the cup that is held to their very 
lips. While our missionary hopes in time to overcome these obstacles by a more 
familiar knowledge of the dialect, it is none the less a reproachful fact that we have 
so long neglected our manifest duty to these wilder tribes. 
; From the country of Alaska comes a cry for help as pitiful and as hopeless as 
_any that ever startled Christian ears from the lands beyond the sea. What answer 
will our great denomination make to this repeated appeal ? 
; Your Committee recommend : 
1. That increased effort he made to acquaint our churches with the needs and 
encouragements of our evangelical work among the Indians, in the hope of securing || 
| enlarged contributions for its more vigorous prosecution, | 
: 2. That all possible diligence be employed in obtaining the funds necessary for | 
removing the Indian University from Tahlejuah to Muskogee, and for increasing its) 
educational facilities in a degree commensurate with the enlarged opportunities thus 
to be presented, | 
__ 3. We repeat the recommendation made to the Society a year ago, that mission- 
aries be sent as soon as practicable to the Indians of Alaska. 
4 In view of the fact that the United States Commissioner of Indian affairs in 
his annual report to Congress mentions as an espe ially difficult feature of the work 
_ of civilization the condition of Indian women, we desire to express our gratificaticn 
that the Woman’s Home Mission Society promises|to aid in the solution of the prob- 
labors among this class. 


1 


wing™resolution, suggested by the Rey. Sheldon Jackson, 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
ented, adopted, and ordered to be officially forwarded to the 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Interior: 


Street Congregational Church (Cor. of 


An interesting account of the people of Alaska, their customs, re- 
ligion, educational and religious needs, will be given by Sheldon Jackson, 


a 
NO COLLECTION. 
» 4 ek ’ You and your friends are earnestly invited to be present. _ i 
} “‘ Resolved, That as Alaska is the only section of the United States where gover~ 
; ! mental or local aid has not been furnished for the education of the people: 
‘ FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING ‘And as the establishment of schools will assist in civilizimg the native popula- 


tion, prevent Indian wars and prepare them for cilizenship; : 
«Therefore, the American Baptist Home Mission Society in session at Saratoga 
Springs, May, 1883, would respectfully petition you to renew your recommendations 
. to Congress, for an educational appropriation for Alaska.” 


SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. 


Pipi pe 
BOARD OF MANAGERS. 


APRIL, 18 


85. 


A PROPOSED NEW WORK, 


AT the meeting of the Board of Managers in December last, the Secretary 
for Domestic Missions presented and read several letters which he had received 
concerning the opening for missionary work in the Territory of Alaska, After . 
some consideration the whole subject was referred to the Domestic Committee 
with the request that they should take action upon it. Accordingly at the fol- 
lowing meeting of th® Domestic Committee the letters previously read, 
together with much interesting information which the Secretary had gathered 
in the meantime in regard to the condition of the country and the advisa- 


bility of entering upon missionary operations there, were carefully considered, 


It was then determined as a preliminary step to instruct the Secretary to write 
to the Missionary Bishop of Washington Territory, as being the nearest Bishop 
of the Church, requesting him to visit Alaska for the purpose of ascertaining 
on the spot what opening there may be for our Missionaries there, and what 
especial portions of the field it would be desirable for us to occupy. In accord- 
ance with these instructions the Secretary made such request of Bishop Pad- 
dock, at the same time calling his attention particularly to the two points, 
Unalaska and the country lying about the head waters of the Yukon River. 
Bishop Paddock has replied to the Secretary signifying that he is constrained 
to ask to be excused from this especial service. He had previously visited 
Sitka, at the request of the then Presiding Bishop, and made a statement in 
regard to the condition of that portion of the Territory ; this statement is con- 
tained in his second annual (published) Report. Unalaska is a thousand miles 
to the west of Sitka and can only be reached by steamer from San Francisco, 
while the head waters of the Yukon are fifteen hundred miles in the opposite 
direction, and a visit thither would involve great cost of time, since the steam- 
boat makes only an annual trip. 

It is somewhat difficult for us to realize that this recently acquired territory 
includes an area equal to that portion of the United States east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the northern boundary of Alabama, Georgia, etc., while the 
distance from Portland, Oregon, to the extremity of the Aleutian Islands is 
fully as great as from that city to Hastport, Maine. There are no roads and 
the means of conveyance are very limited. It is, however, intimated that one 
of the members of the Board is contemplating a trip thither this summer, dur- 
ing which he will make such investigation as is practicable, and in the mean- 
time the Secretary of the Domestic Committee is empowered to correspond 
with some other Bishop with a view to haying an Episcopal visitation made as | 


soon as possible. 
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THE FREE PARLIAMENT. 


Alaska---An interesting Letter from that 
Far-Off Land. mt 
SrrKA, ALASKA, Oct. 10; 1885, 

Eprror FULTON DemocRAT:— Before leaving 
your magnificent prairie state I searched the 
school histories and geographies in vain for 
definite information about Alaska. And were 
you_to request the teachers and pupils of your 
best schools to write you what they knew of 
the great territory of Alaska, the extent of 
their information would be that “Alaska was 
purchased from Russis in 1867; its capital is 
Sitka; its highest mountain Mount St. Blias, 
and its greatest river the mighty Yonkon.”’ In- 
deed, Alaska is so remote from civilization 
that, like an adopted child, she has been sorely 
neglected. Highteen years have wrought little 
change to the country or its people, sare from 
a@ retrograde point of view. 

During the Russian reign there were good 
schools and churches, and Sitka, the capitol, 
was full of life and princely gaiety; but after 
the transfer of title, the whites and Russians 
who had the means, returned to thei: father- 
land; hence all industries failed, al! schools 
ceased, and ciyvilizition fast sank to native 
rudeness. Hitherto the Indians had thei* own 
forms of government, which centered iv a chief 
whose word is implicitly obeyed by his own 
tribe. Since the purchase the territory has 
been under military rule. When the law of cus- 
tom was inhuman, the military sometimes in- 
terfered. For instance, if an Indian was in 
your employ and an accident befell him by 
which he lost his life, his tribe would kill any 
white man to make up the loss. 

The first civil officers came last fall, andsince 
then Alaska has been a field of contention. The. 
military officers still wish to rule; the custom- 
house officer wishes to assert his authority, and 
the civil officers were determined “to rule or 
ruin,’’—rule in their own interests, and ruin 
everybody who stood firmly for their rights. 
Among the civil officers was a weak-minded 
Judge by the name of McAllister, and a drunk- 
en District Attorney by the name of Hasket. 
Their own outlawry and incapacity caused ur- 
gent demands for their removal, and Cleveland 

Was not slow to decapitate them. The new of- 
ficials arrived Jast month, and they received a 
hearty welcome. Indeed, the jubilant rejoic- 
ing has not yet ceased. The new officials are 
proving themselves worthy of public trust,and 
the people have reason to believe that they will 
do justice, love mercy, punish outlawry, and | 
not transcend their authority. 

Sitka, thee capitol. isa quaint old tumble- 
down village, situated on a beautiful barbor on 
the western coast of Baranoff Island. Thetown 
contains about seventy whites —officers, sol- 
diers and miners—one hundred creoles, and 
from five to eight hundred Indians. The most 
prominent buildings are those of the Sitka In- 
dian Training School, located in the suburbs of 
the town. The government buildings are wor- 
thy of note, yet you would not recognize any 
of them as such, except the “castle,” which is 
located on a high prominence overlooking both 
harbor and village. The Greek church. with 
its qualnt pictures and odd decorations, is al- 
ways visited oy tourists. The old movnted 
brass cannon, which for years was used to keep 
the law between land and sea, are still there 
like silent sentinels, In front of the govern- | 
ment buildings—custom-house and barracks— | 
is a smooth, green common, which is used for | 
a parade ground by the marines. \ 


Majestic mountains to the north and east 
stand guard over the little town nestled at their 


grand, with its massy ledges of great rock: 
pushing out from the mountain side-, the 


feet, while the scenery around is a roy 


the base, and many cone-shaped mountain- 
tops covered with eternal snow, is a sight worth 
beholding. 


primeval forests, the jungles of evergreens at 1 


| surate with the enlarged opportunities thus to be pre- 


‘ 


| ths . . 
/taining the funds necessary for removing the Indian 
| University from Tahlequah to Muskogee, and for in- | 


\ 


There are no public roads in Alaska, except 
in towns. All travel and transportation is done | | 
by shipandcanoe. Think of ‘“‘paddting your | | 
own canoe’ from Bernadotte. to Lewistown. | | 
The surface of the country js so rough and 
mountainous that it is impossible to have roads. 

There are, here and there, Indian trails up the || 
mountain-side, where it is so dangerous that a | | 
white man would not venture. Outside of | | 
their accustomed haunts Indians are not noted | | 
for courage, except when on the war-path. 
The boundary of our future horizon is so 
limited that I cannot think of railroads and | | 
| telegraphs in remote Alaska. To my mind 
travel must always be done by sea. There are |! 
no horses or pleasure carriages here. They 
use mulesat the mines. Thereis one solitary 
old mulein Sitka. It runs at large and pas- 
tures on the commons. Everybody is consid- }', 
erate enough to give this aged animal the ad- 
vantage of the street, or even surrender the 
| sidewalk. | 
In the way of stock we have cattle, hogs and 
goats. Deer are plentiful in the mountains. 
The Indian Training School has a wagon and || 
\J a ‘tdemiocrat,’’ which are used for hauling |) 
| goods and freight. But where is your team? 
| Well, the Indian boys are the team, and a good 
one, too. So you see our ways of living are 
very primitive. 
| We hope for more advantages soon. ‘The first 
public school opened in June, Dr. Jackson, 
eneral Agent of Education in Aluska, arrived 
in May, and bas already opened several public | 
schools in the territory. More again. 
Very Truly, « A. KELLY. | 


“AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 
Se ptombeyv—— JX F3 


Rey. HENRY L. MOREHOUSE, D D., Corresponding Secretary. 


TEMPLE COURT: 
Cor. Beekman and Nassau Sts. 


Witrc <T Tee 

From the country of Alaska comes a cry for help as 
pitiful and as hopeless as any that ever startled Chris- 
tian ears from the lands beyond the sea. What 


answer will our great denomination make to this re- 


peated appeal? 

Your Committee recommend: 

1. That increased effort be made to acquaint our 
churches with the needs and encouragements of our 
evangelical work among the Indians, in the hope of | 
securing enlarged contributions for its more vigorous | 
prosecution. 

2. That all possible diligence be employed in ob- 


creasing its educational facilities in a degree commen- 


sented. ‘ 

3. We repeat the recommendation made to the 
Society a year ago, that missionaries be sent as soon 
as practicable to the Indians of Alaska. 

4. In view of the fact that the United States Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in his annual report to 
Congress mentions as an especially difficult feature of 
the work. of civilization the condition of Indian 
women, we desire to express our gratification that the | 
Women’s Home Mission Society promises to aid in | 
the solution of the problem by its labors among this | 


class. 


J 


superior in exe BH. noe ot (Bh 
The Appendix giving a chrono 
events in Alaska Missions frym August 10, 
1877 to June 1883 is particuhrly valuable. 
Altogether the book is a worthy supplement to 
that of Dr. Jackson. 

As it fills out the outlines of the latter with 
one class of details, so Mrs. Willard’s Letters 
fill it out with another class, giving us, with a 


gical review i 


charming Christian frankness and simplicity, 2 | 


look into the inner life and experiences of the 
Mission. Mrs. Willard is the wife of the Rey. 
Eugene 8. Willard, and with him has labored 
among the Indians of the Chileat District m 
Southeastern Alaska since early in 1881, and 


her letters to her parents and others cover a 


period of nearly two and a half years. They 
were written with no idea of their ever being | 


published ; but as we are told in the Introdue- 
tion, “ The collection and publication of * voices 
of the heart’ have been the work, not of their 
author, but of others, who have gladly assumed 
not only the labor, but also the responsibility of 


_ this little venture.” They appeal in the form 


directly to our hearts and at once enlist our 


sympathies, 


Of course none of these books tell us much 
of the Eskimo tribes among whom our two 
missionary explorers are now sojourning. ‘They 
are concerned mainly with the Indians of the 
South-east among whom the Presbyterian Mis- 


sions are. At the same time they give us all the , 


information at present to be had of the regions 


round about the Eskimo; and also incidentally 
nuch of their manners, customs and mode of 
They depict for us in vivid colors the 
for Mission work 
in Alaska; and as graphically its equally great 
difficulties, hardships and dangers. No one can 
read these volumes without haying his heart 
filled with longing to rescue the perishing natives 
of that neglected realm from their low condition. 
- If any one is not yet interested in the Alaskan 
work ‘get him to read these books. If his heart 
is not of stone he will not remain uninterested 
Those who are already interested, 
will on that account want to read them. Every 
missionary society should possess them. Every 
Sunday-school library should have them. See 


life. 
great need and opportunities 


thereafter. 


thow to it! 
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ane nave sea, and established station at 
el, 150 miles up the Kuskoquim river, and 


e ate t 1,500 miles from Sitka. The Domestic 


ad Society of the Protestant 
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i The Home Mission Society of the 


“Mayer 
- ‘Baptis' is looking for missionaries to 
Rees a, 633 niles west of Sitka, The 
_ Gongregational and Methodist churches have 


, had under consideration entering the 
1 ae the eoverament been at work?” 


 WYeg,. until recently. Congress, in 
ip ancing of 1 , extended civil law over 


 AJaska forthe first time since the American 


yi and appropriated $25,000 for the 
ee or henna public school systent 
that country. It was not, however, until 
spring Of 1885 that the Secretary of the In- 
rior placed the work in charge of the bureau 


F . In southeast Alaska the Presby- 
Sead Chorch transferred their schools to the 


ernment fast as the bureau could ar- 
c) for em, Other schools were estab- 
hed at Unalashke,and on the Kuskoquim and 
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THE INDIANS OF ALASKA. 

A correspondent of the Denver News, writing from 
Fort Wrangel, Alaska, under date of August 6th, 1885, 
gives some interesting items about the Indians of that 
almost unknown country. He puts the number of In- 
dians at from 30,000 to 50,000 : 


The Indian villages are for the most part scattered 
along the coast and the various water-courses of the 
country. The population of any one village is never 
very large, although at certain times of the year, when 
the hunting season is over and the hunters have returned 
to their homes, one may, in a few instances, find as many 
as a thousand or more people living in one place. Un- 
like the Indians of our plains, they rarely live in tents, 
except when moving from place to place. They con- 
struct houses, or huts, rather, tw uty or thirty feet 
square—and, in somes cases, larger—of large, thick, up- 
right planks or the bark of trees, and some of their 
dwellings, it must be said, show evidences of consider- 
able comfort. As a rule, there is only one room in 
the house, but occasionally one finds it partitioned off 
into a number of smaller rooms used as sleeping apart- 
ments. There is only one entrance to the house, in the 
typical Indian dwelling, a door afew feet above the 


ground, and no windows. Inthemore pretentious build- 


ngs one always finds a plank floor, in the center of 
vhich there is a small depression, and anearea prepared 
or the fire-place. The smoke ascends through an open- 
ng in the center of the roof, and, contrary to what 
night be expected, the inmatesare troubled with very lit- 
le smoke in the building itself. Indeed, I have visited 
‘ome Indian houses that were comparatively models of 
j}eatness. In the older Pudian dwellings the planks used 
ire split or hewn from large logs, but in those sections of 
|he country in which saw-mills have been established; or 
vhere lumber-can be obtained, sawn boards are ubed, and 
1.these cases an Indian village would not differ much 
rom a Western mining camp in the States. Frequently, 
00, the Indians build their houses of logs, and they are 
o constructed as to be quite comfortable even during 
he coldest days of winter. 

Their beds consist of skins or blankets which are 
laced in the corners and along the sides of the house, 
tnd they have usually such a large supply of them that 
here is never any cause of suffering for want of cover- 
ng. Indeed, the average Indian’s wealth in this coun- 
ry is measured by the number of skins and blankets in 
Ms possession. Some of them count their blankets by 
he hundreds. 

Among the most striking objects of interest to the 
risitor to an Indian village in southwestern Alaska are 
heir quaint and curious totem poles. These are large 
oles, thirty, forty, and even sixty feet high, and of pro- 
ortionate diameter, on which are carved the forms of 
various animals and birds. They are usually erected in 
(ront of the house, and an Indian’s rank is judged by the 
ize of his totem. It is a kind of genealogical tree on 
vhich is carved, in a kind of hieroglyphical language 
ntelligible to the Indians, the history of the family of 
he owner. Here in Wrangel the number and size of 
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REPORT 


OF | 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Hs 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, r 

Washington, November 1, 1885. 

Sie: In presenting a review of the administration of this Department} 


since the 7th of March last, attention is called first to the operations of | 
the Indian Bureau, as set forth in the able report of its Commissioner and 


THE TERRITORIES. 
ALASKA. 


The present governor of Alaska did not reach Sitka, the seat of gov- 
ernment, until the 15th of September last. Notwithstanding the short 
period of fifteen days intervening between the day of his arrival and 
that on which he is required to make his report, he has with most com- 
mendable industry prepared and sent on a report remarkable alike for; 
the interesting information it contains concerning the population, re- 
sources, and general condition of that remote district, and for the im- 
portance of its suggestions and recommendations respecting the admin, 
istration of its civil government. Having received this report just a 

‘my own was going to the press, I must postpone to a future occasio rd 
- fuller discussion of the latter subject. 5 
He estimates the population of Alaska, exclusive of the eastern pory 
tion of the Territory, which has not yet been reported on, at betwee 
33,000 and 34,000 inhabitants, including Creoles, Aleuts, whites, and} 
Indians. He states that the native Alaskans are largely educated in| 
the elementary branches of a common-school education, and as a rule 
are industrious, provident, living in permanent and substantial homes, 
and all self-sustaining. Many of them are members of the different 
_ Christian churches—Greek, Presbyterian, and Catholic. 


He says that they belong to an entirely different race from the In- | 


dian tribes, and are capable of being educated up to the standard of 
good and intelligent citizenship, and recommends that just in propor- 


tion to their educational progress they should have the rights and privi- | 


leges conferred and the duties and penalties of full citizenship imposed 
- upon them. 

On the 14th of October last Governor Swineford states in a private | 
letter that, up to the date of writing, they have had no frost at all, and 
that last winter at Sitka the lowest point reached by the thermometer 
was 14.06 degrees above zero. 

He says the impression that Alaska is a country of Arctic winters 
only is erroneous, and furnishes a meteorological summary for the 
twelve months ending August 31, 1885, kept by the signal officer at that 

station, which shows the mean maximum and minimum temperature, 
_ together with the number of clear, fair, and cloudy days, as proof of 
his assertion. 

He thinks that Alaska in the nearfuture will prove a most important 
addition to the aggregate wealth of the nation. He has never seen 

more luxuriant vegetation than in Southera Alaska. All the hardier 

_ vegetables grow to maturity and enormous size ; white turnips weighing 
ten pounds, cabbages twenty-seven, and as fine potatoes as can be found 
anywhere in the Eastern markets, growing at Wrangell, Juneau, and 
Sitka, while timothy and red top grow toa height of from five to seven 

feet, and hay in great abundance, capable of being cured for the win- 
ter. Cattle few, but in the best possible condition. 

The most important interest after the fur trade is that of mining. 
The most complete reduction-works of any to be found on the Pacific 
slope are at Douglas Island, opposite to Juneau. His description of 
the coal, iron, copper, and other mineral regions of Alaska is interest- 
ing, but based, as he admits, mostly upon hearsay. Th waters of 


a: ee 


Alaska swarm with food-fishes, principal among which are the cod, 


_ sideration. 


- establishment and maintenance of common schools in that Territory is | 


- majority of the late officials of the civil government. Until these difficul- | 


\ 
salmon, and halibut. The curing and canning of cod and salmon have | 
assumed large proportions. There are immense forests of spruce and | 
hemlock, with scattered groves of yellow cedar, which last is very val- | 
uable. He urges the necessity of a more perfect form of civil govern-| } 
ment for the Territory, and gives reasons for allowing that Territory to| 

send a Delegate to Congress which I think are entitled to grave con-| | 


- EDUCATION. 


The report of the Commissioner of Education is an instructive and in- | | 
teresting document. I have been unable, for want of time, to present | | 
even a brief of the views and recommendations therein set forth, the 
greater part of which meet my concurrence, especially his renewed | 
invocation of Federal aid to insure adequate provision for the instruction 
of the freedmen of the South, and also his recommendation that some |} 
measure of Federal aid be extended to public primary education, based | | 
on the number of illiterates in the various States as shown by the Tenth | 
Census. I regret that the more immediate and imperative demands of | | 
administration in this Department have prevented me from giving to _ 
the operations of this Bureau the attention which its importance merits. | 
In the judgment of the Commissioner there is need in Alaska of more i 
definite provision for the organization of schools. He thinks that this 
should be made at the earliest possible moment, and that the appropria- | 
tion should be increased to $50,000. Ido not approve of this increase 
at present. I concur in the opinion that the sum appropriated for the | 


“_y) 


not nearly sufficient. But the efficiency of these schools has been con- 
siderably impaired, and the progress of education correspondingly |— 
retarded by an unfortunate quarrel between the general agent and a | — 


ties are removed, and something like concert of action can be secured, 
I think any increase of the appropriation at this time ill-advised, ’ 
Very respectiully,, || 3am | So. a) 
L. Q. C. LAMAR, 

Secretary. 


REPORT 


OY THE 


INDIAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, | 


DEPARTMENY OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, { 
Washington, D,. C., November 1, 1885. | 

Str: In March last, while upon official duty at Albuquerque, N. | 
Mex., Mr. J. M. Haworth, at that time Indian School Superintendent, -|_ 
died suddenly. In May last, I was appointed to the office thus made | 
vacant, and now make to you the Superintendent’s report for the year 
1885. 

The office of Indian School Superintendent was ereated by Congress | 
in 1882. Mr. Haworth was its first incumbent. That he was a com- 
petent and faithful officer is a fact established by both his general rep- } 
utation and the records of the Interior Department, which, upon this a 
subject, concur with each other, but he had not, at the time of his death, 
determined the functions of his office. It is an office most of the duties 
of which are suggested by its title. Only a few of them are stated in © 
express terms of law. 

THE CONTRACT SCHOOL AT SITKA, ALASKA, 


HOW THE BOARDING-SCHOOL ORIGINATED. 


In the winter of 1877~’78 a day-school for Indian children was opened | 


at Sitka, by Rev. John G. Brady and Miss Fannie E. Kellogg, sent there | 
* aa oS) i ia | i « 
an ; , a" 4 5 . io 

i est, 4 


This school was discon-_ 

Aided in 1 ae 1878. In- April, 1880, it was reopened by Miss 
| Olinda Austin, who had been sot to Alaska by the same Board. The 

N school opened with 130 pupils. November some of the boys applied’ 

| to the teacher tor permission * ve at the school-house. They were | 

| granted permission, and seven Indian boys, thirteen and fourteen years JOHN H. OBERLY 

of age, voluntarily left their homes and took up their abode in a vacant Indian School. Su oe ten , 

room of one of the Government buildings. In this way the day-school + Hon. I, Q. ©. LAMAR, Ah 4, ee ; 

was transformed into a boarding-school. Secretary of the Interior, 

| In the summer of 1884 a girls’ boarding-school was removed from Washington, D.C, 

| Fort Wrangel and consolidated with the Sitka school. This school had] "=_____=_—_____ = Si = xo ee 

| developed from a day-school established at Wrangel by the Presbyterian re 99 

Board ae Home Missions in August, 1877. EDUGAMION. | DO Bromfield St., Boston. 
; On July 1, 1834, the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions made a Mae OM ee 

' contract with the Government to maintain and educate at this schoo} ee he? Se 

75 pupils at $10 each per month. This contract was for four months. 

Since that time the school has been operated under a contract with the Dear Sir: rai! 

| Government, which authorizes the school to maintain and educate 100 
yupils. 


ns of Pontdenes in my ‘ability to properly : 
manage the affairs which have been committed to my charge, I beg leave 
‘to submit to you for Causideration the facts and suggestions of this 
report. 


I have the honor to be, sir, yours respectfully, 


| We take pleasure in sending you the 


AN UNFORTUNATE CONTROVERSY. | enclosed notice which appeared in the last issue of 


3 . * . 
The usefulness of the Sitka school has been injured by an unfortunate 


| €DUGATION. ee truly, 
mtroversy between the officers of the government of Alaska and Rev. 
eldon Jackson, at present United States Agent of Education in Alaska. | WILLIAM A. MOWRY 
. Jackson says that— 
j ey strangely and unexpectedly, Governor Kinkead (the few weeks he spent in EDUCATION IN ALASKA. With maps 
j Alaska of the year he was governor), United States Judge Ward MeAlister, jr., and illustrations. By Sheldon Jack- ; 
‘United States Marshal Hillyer, Deputy Marshal Sullivan, and United States Inter. | ne Be peaveetion t 
preter George Kastrimetionoff, dinctels and indirectly, threw their influence against ae. Dee pblished. by 


the Government. 1886. 


the schools. Dr. Jackson has again laid us all i 
He adds: | under obligation for this interesting ' 
The most opposition, however, came from United States District Attorney EB. W. and exceedingly useful réswmé of the 


Haskett. educational condition and profess 

_ Entering into details, Dr. Jackson makes charges of the most serious | Doe tae aan 

, oe. United S Ure athe 1 Rete a : The illustrations add materially to 
character against the United States district a orney anc e judge of the value of the book. At the end of rm 
the United States court, By habeas corpus proceedings children were . 


the volume is inserted an accurate 


taken out of the school, and girls were thus, according to the testimony map of this*famous country. The 
of Dr. Jackson, | i a over to lives of shame. These charges have rapidity with which interest in Alaska 
been denied with emphasis by the men against whom they were made, | has increased within a few years 
they, on their part, charge that Dr. Jackson’s zeal, being untem- among the people of all parts of the 


| United States is but little short of 


pered d with discretion, created all the trouble and. Sree y injured the marvelous. During the coming sum- 


saUse he so much desired to promote. The Alaska Indian Commis: mer hundreds of persons from the 
sipners, in a report dated June 30, last, say: Hast, the South, and the West will 
t 
{¥ this place (Sitka) the system adopted of ‘homes and industrial-schools” has, ee Re ahaa ful) uaa : 
Tegret to say, been anything but a success. The location selected for the mission at ee < ails bites EE ' 
ngs isa fatal mistake. It is in the immediate vicinity of both the white and i eee uring the coming y 


atlian towns, subject to the evil influences of both. The result has been unfortunate summer they will'run every. week, so ; 
in ull respects. rapidly has the quantity of fr eight f 


, and the number of passengers in- 
The report continues: creased. 


' The civil officers of the district have been olficially represented to the Department | _ << eerpesae: 
by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, manager or superintendent for the Presbyterian Board of 
‘Home Missions, as using their influence and authority to destroy the industrial board- 
ng-schools at this place. Dr. Jackson must have known that this accusation was 4% 
absolutely false and without the slightest foundation in fact. The contrary is the } 
truth. 


And further: 


: OME MIT- | 
Dr. Jackson’s arbitrary disregard of the lawful rights of parents and citizens led ey my ES WHAT A WosbEne L a 
\ i ; a7 KA Is. : 
to most of the trouble at the mission. i THO eit of wise ota cane 
It must be clear to every person who wi i consider, without prejudice, i igs to the members of the House 


| territories Me eattce: this morning. The- ob | ' 
all the facts of this unfortunate controvel sy, that none of the parties Ractut his wialuits. (Wa tasasm|ttee wast to nres 


F ; || them to prepare Congress to give a territorial 
0) it can be held blameless of its bad results. The officers complained ea Nn Hoan 
f by Dr. Jackson have been replaced by other officers, lately appointed, ba ae th at nee et a sistas j 

when 24 fi 
nd it is hoped that all the impediments that have ool put in the way | at ; 


f the Sitka Indian school’s prosperity will be speedily removed. 


COMMENTS AND BUC 


. 
” . 


Rueben, O baat fu.s.'¢6 ||Secretary Lamar would interfere with Dr. 
FROM THE NATIONAL CAPT AL. ‘J. or allow any obstacle to remain in his 


{Our Special Correspondent.] 

The working barbers of this city seem to 
realize that, apart from the moral view of 
the subject, they make no more by working 
on the Sabbath, and are making a vigorous 
effort to have barber-shops closed on the 
Lord’s day. At ameeting in which they re- 


‘facts; but all are very busy ; bad, interested 


solved not to work on the Sabbath they gave | 


as their reasons: 
The Church, common law, and the best ele- 
ments of the District tavor closing the shops. 
3. That from 7 A. M. to 12 P.M., all can 
have an opportunity to be shaved on Satur- 
day. They also gave notice that they would 
haye any barber working on the Sabbath 
arrested; all the boss barbers seem to have 
conceded to the pressure to close; but seme 
of the hotels say they must have their shops 


open for their guests, and if their present | 


workmen will not work for them on that 


day they must find others who will. These | 


workmen certainly deserve the moral, and 
if necessary, the material support, of every 
Christian. 
will reflect for a moment on the large num- 
ber of occupations which demand work of 
those in them on the Sabbath, they must con- 
clude that unless we want a “ Continental 
Sabbath” we must halt. 


years, have added their employes to the 
large number of compulsory seven-days-in- 
a-week-workers, usually for less than six 
days’ wages, as the running expenses of the 
places of busines being larger, they can not 
as well afford to pay six days’ wages. 

The Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., United 
States Commissioner of Education for Alas- 
ka, has issued a pamphlet entitled ‘“ A Plain 
Statement of Facts” concerning schools and 
missions in Alaska, and the unfortunate 
character of several of the first officials of 
the Territory. While President Arthur 
doubtless had the best intentions, many of 
his appointments of officials for this Terri- 
tory were bad ones; and with the same good 


If any resident in any large city | 


In this city cigar- | 
stores, confectionery and ice cream saloons, | 
retail groceries, barber-shops, within a few | 


intentions it is feared President Cleveland | 


has also been imposed on in the same way, 
if not to the same extent. Persons whose 
interest in illicit trade or those whose 
licentious habits desire no legal restraint are 
endeavoring to influence the Secretary of 


the Interior against Dr. Jackson. As your | 


correspondent sees the contest, itis not the 


1. The divine law. 2. | 


| 


displacement of Sheldon Jackson from his | 


office, but it is a war upon our Presbyterian 
missions, which we have planted in that 


Territory ; it is a war upon Episcopalian and 


Moravian missions undertaken there, and 
the missions of other Christian denemina- 
tions in contemplation; it is a war upon the 
mental, moral and religious elevation of the 
Indians of that Territory— because these 
good influences interfere with a profitable 
traffic in rum or other demoralizing goods, 
and educate the natives to not barter away 
the persons or chastity of their daughters or 
wards. By an adroit and skillful putting 
of their case in a talse light, these friends of 
vice hope to prejudice Secretary Lamar, have 
some less energetic, and not so well-in- 
formed a man succeed Dr. Jackson, and the 
first victory of misrule will have been won. 
While Presbyterians will not demand that a 
man shall not be removed from an office be- 
cause he is a minister in their church, when 


it is a fact they certainly should say that he , 


| 


is fully competent for the office by education, | 
that he is honest, apt, peculiarly fitted for | 


the work by his experience in our Western 
Territories proper, and particularly by his 
large experience, and a more full acquain- 


‘tance with the field than peraaps any other 


man has. While Dr. J. isa Presbyterian he 
isnot a narrow sectarian, but one of our 
broad, evangelical, Catholic Christians, who, 
even were he only one of our missionaries 
in Alaska, would inform, advise, and assist 
any otker Christian werker in that field, 
and co-eperate with every good influence in 
the Territory. I do not suppose for a moment 
that either the President, the Senate, or 
- ~ 


f 


b diately prepared am 


made against hin 


way in his endeavors to aid the elevation of 
this people were they fully advised of the 


advisers may secure their ears, and a few 
removals, appointments, and confirmations 
may be made, which at this formative period 
may paralyze all missions in that territory 
destroy every eleyating agency, and add to 
the brutishness of barbarism the refined, but 
bedy and soul destroying vices of civiliza- | 
tion, Am I mistaken in fearing that agreat | 
interest of the Church, Christian civilization. _ 
pate f our country, in Alaska, needs watch. 
ing? 

The Secretaries of the Home and Foreign 
mission boards addressed a mass-meeting 
here on Wednesday, 
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AUR. WARD MALLISTER’S SON. 


iTHE VERY CURIOUS STORY TOLD CON- 
CERNING HIS REMOVAL, 


Was a Young Judge Sacrificed in Alaska ?— 
A Father’s Plea for Justice—The Presi- 
dent’s Stern Answer—He Will Not Read 
Letters Brought by Mr. McAllister—The 
Legal Aspects of the Case, q 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 28.—Among the appoint- 
ments mado by ex-President Arthur during his 
last year in office was that of Ward McAlhster, jr., 
a son of Mr. Ward McAllister, the well-known 
New York lawyer and society man, as United 
States District Judge of Alaska. The appointment 
at the time was warmly commended by the press, 
irrespective of party, of the Pacific slope, where 
Mr. McAllister, jr., had resided for some years. 
Mr. McAllister is now about thirty-one years of age, 
was graduated from the Harvard Law School, and 
was admitted to the New York Bar, He afterwards 
entered the firm of McAllister & Bergin, of which 
his uncle, Mr. Hall McAllister, tie noted San Fran- 

. cisco lawyer, is the senior member, and whichis 


the oldest law firm in California. He was appointed |, 


Assistant United States District-Attorney for 
California, and served two years in that 
office, being . appointed from it fo tke 
dudgeship above mentioned, 
years’ one and commands a Balary of $3, 000. At the 
time of Mr. McAllister’s appointment ex-President 
Arthur aiso appointed Mr. 8. B. Wilson as Associate. 
dustice of New Mexico, Mr. John T. Morgan as 
Chief-Justice of Idaho, Mr. Sumner Howard as Chiet- 
Justice of Arizona,Mr. D. H, Pinney as Associate 
Justice of Arizona, Mr. W. Ti Fitzgerald, as As- 
sociate Justice of Arizona, Mr. Seward Smith as 
Associate Justice of New Mexico, Mr. John Coburn 
as Associate Justice of Montana and Mr. S. C., Win- 
gard as Associate Justice of Washington Territory. 

fn August last President Cleveland removed all 


these appointees of éx-President Arthur, together 


with the Governor, District-Attorney and United 


States Marshal of Alaska, and has since appointed |) 


other persons in their place. . Judge McAllister pro- 
ceeded directly to Washington, and in making in- 


quiries of the Department, of Justice was informed | 


that he had been rei in consequence of charges 


noved 
‘4 


ever, he was given 


he 


The office is a four | 


nis solicitation, how- |] the least,” a 


{the charges and 1mme- 


he Judiciary iM 
has been secured by 
President said: ** 
jstration found th 
at sn way: ae ni ( A 
eral officers. nus a 3 the 
of all administrations when 1 power | 
to make removals. Isuspended you with the other | 
i T have never believed the charges against | 
different Judges I have appointed since |: 
your removal, and the last. one apogee has prob } 
ably now gone to Alaska. It is) now too late to do. 
anything and I cannot take a back track, a woe 
dudge McAllister rephed: ‘* Mr. President, you 
certainly cannot remove me from the judgeship on 
charges which you say you do not yourself fully be- 
lieve in and which I have fully answered,” ; 
The President—I have remoyed you. with the 
other officers. pe Uae 
Here the interview ended. It was then found 
upon investigation, | as alleged, that the charges |) 


against Judge cAllister had» been made 
by a missionary in Alaska, and who 
had been appointed by President Arthur 


as General Agent of Education for Alaska. 
Hie is a Republican, and through his hands pass the 
moneys appropriated by Congress for educational 
purposes in Alaska, Regarding the chief charge 
brought by this missionary agaist J udge MeAtister 
the San Francisco Argonaut, in itsissue of Feb. 18 
Jast, said: *¢ The reasons given by the Administra- 
tion why Judge McAllister should be removed from 
the judicial position to whicl he has been appointed 
in Alaska are false and vicious. This young Judge 
is not unlearned and incompetent; he neither lacks 
industry nor dignity; he is not of intemperate habits, 
and has never been; he is well known and highly 
esteemed in San Francisco; he is a gentleman and 
the son 0f.a gentleman, The pretended motives 
for his removal are a tissue of misrepresentations |) 
to cover the bad conduct of a bad set of mission- | 
aries—men and women—who undertook to over- 
ride the law and the courts in their management of 
Indians in Alaska. An Indian woman sued outa 
writ of habeas corpus for the custody of a minor 
child—her own—to take it from a white missionary. 
woman, who held it captive of war, to send it to Sun-~ 
day-school and save its little red soul. The }) 
Jaw does not. recognize Protestant missionary |: 
institutions any more in Alaska than it does Ro- 
qnan Catholic nunneries in San Francisco, An old }f: 
maid from Boston, or & preacher’s wife from any- }. 
where, has no more fight to kidnap a littie red 
agan than Teresa McGee had to capture and drag | 
Tara Danneker from Protestant freedom to the 
captivity of a Roman Catholic. foundling asylum 
because its mother was a Romanist.. Judge Moal- 
jister decided the law and awarded the child to its 
mnother, to whom it belonged and from whom no 
missionary had any right to take it. It is a small, 
ynean and disgraveful piece of religious persecution, 
because an honest Judge would not, and could not, 
subordinate the law to an irresponsible missionary 
project for converting the heathen. Had we lived 
in Alaska we should have been for the squaw. ” ] 
Gov. Kinkead, the former Republican Governor 


of Alaska, since removed, wrote to the President ! 


regarding this missionary: ‘* He is execrated by the | 
great mss of the people of Alaska, and his reputa- | 
tion for veracity isso low that his word is not be- | 
lieved, by the inhabitants here.. The livery of | 
Heaven was never, in my opinion, s0 unworthily 
worn. I denounce him asa hypocrite, a liar anda 
dishonest maf, a malicious libeller amd defamer of 
honest mén. He has boasted in public places that | 
he has eighteen United States. Senators at his beck [ 
and commend who would vote as he commanded on 
aly proposition. What trouble he hag had has been 
solely of his own making and he is inno sense a 
martyr, He was criminally indicted at Sitka, in 
May, 1885, by a Grand Jury of the best citizens of 
‘Alaska on five charges, and was relieved from these | 
solely on account Of an irregularity; in other words, 
a teennicality in the proceedings. Morally andin)} 
fact he is not yet purged of these indictments. The 
majority of the worthy men and women associated 
with him are deserving of much commiseration. I 
believe them to have becn honest and sincere in 
their Christian work.” Gov. Swinéford, the present 
Democratic Governor, of Alaska, appointed . by 
President Cleveland, wrote undérdate of Oot. 13107 
the Secretary of the Interior regarding this same 
missionary: ‘**He isa bad, designing man, an ar- 
rant rogue and a hypocrite. I believe he has lied 
about the number of echools established and about |) 
other Matters. When I came. here I found him un- 
der four indictments, three for obstructing public 
highways and one for attempting to influence the 
Gtanddury by writing letters to it through its fore- 
man while in session. The other day the cases, were 
called up on a motion to quash the indictments for 
irfegularity, in that they were not indorsed as a true 
bill and individually signed by the foreman of the 
Grand Jury, asthe Oregon céde provides. On this 
ground they were dismissed, Phe next day the 
Tnissionary appeared at the jail accompanied by a 
photographer, doubled himself up in. one of the 
darkest cells and in this position had himself photo- 
gfaphed. When arrested previously on one of 
these charges ho had been locked up for a period 
not exceeding ten minutes. Now, armed with good- 
ness knows how many of these photographs he goes 
away ona steamer with them, intending, no doubt, 
to pose as a fuil-pledged martyr,and with the view. 
of still further imposing on and imfluencing the 
sympathies of the good ladies of the Home Mission, 
through whose influence He boasts he is able to in- 
Nueace the President in matters pertaining to 
tile conduct of affairs in ska. If ladies knew, 
the!man’s real charaeter'I would) not fear him ijt! 


poe repatands is testimo) 


made both to the |). 


| 
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“General. 


President, I have been to 
o -Gonéral and be fells me there are 
against Judge McAllister.’ ’ 
2 } That is true... There are none, 
This is amatter< know al about. It was repre-- 
| gented tome that my officersin Alaska were all 
“unfit and unworthy, and I removed them all. * ~ 
» f° Yes, Mr. President, ‘and you. removed thé 
good with the bad. Do you know what it isto be a 
) poor young lawyer struggling for your bread 2” 
‘ B+ Wes, sir, I do. kiiow it weil.” 
fi » ** Well, Mr. President, such is my son. Would 
: you destroy this young life on its tiireshoid 2?) Yow J) 
oe | well know whatitcosts a Judge to be removed for 
Lie ; | cause after one year’s service witha three year’s un= 
: | expired term.” ( 


oy, | ** Do you think, sir,-T would have 
Stee, | df he had been hy of his office 2” 
ry. I WNo, Mr, President, 1 do not. 
worthy and I will not lift np my voice in his behalf. 
ss Base misrepresentation has crept in here and my 
4 . son hag been maligned. ” ; 
a. The President then said, in answer to Mr. McAl-: 
Nister’s request that he should examine letters in-~ 
@orsing his son written by many prominent men: 
**No, sir; Iwillnotread them. I must have evi- 
dence in his behalf from the people of Alaska, ” 
| Mr. McAllister: ‘* But, Mr. President, in Alaska 
- \the people are all Indians and half-breeds. ” 
; | The President: ‘‘I still must have evidence from 
\ ‘\the people of Alaska.” To this Mr. MeAllister re- 
. \plied that such evidence should be obtained, and 
fhe interview ended. Immediately Lelemrannine his | 
§0n at San Francisco, thelaiter proceeded to Sitka, 
Secured the evidence required, and went with all 
haste to Washington, to find on his arrival that his 
uccessor had been appointed some weeks previous, 
‘ | The matter having been brought to the attention 
of the Senate, as has already been stated in THE 
WORLD, it was referred to the Judiciary Committee 
Mf that body, before whom. it now lies; and in all 
probability President Cleveland will soon be called 
pon to explain his action in the matter of the re- 
noval of Judge McAllister and his associates, 
@Mhis. will. bring about» a discussion of the 
grave question of the interference ofthe Executive 
and Judiciary departments of the Government, 
which will probably take place in open session. 
: udge McAllister states that he is prepared to con- 
est the right of the President to remove him, and 
in this he will be bint ip toe by the Republican Sena- 
tors. In the Revised Statutes, section 1,768 says: 
‘* During any recess of'the Senate the President is 
authorized, in ‘his discretion, to suspend any civil 
Officer appointed by and, with the advice and con- 
gent of the Senate, except Judges of the courts of 
tthe United States, h Tt will probably be urged by the 
Administration that the Territorial Justices are not 
the meaning of this statute Justices of the United 
tes courts. The Republican Senators, on the 
er hand, will presumably urge that the.Ter- | 
ritorial Justices: are. as much a part of. the 
Pederal judiciary as a State District Judge and that 
when the President appoints any Judge he becomes 
ipso facto a Judge of the United States. It seems, 
#0 say the Republican Senators, as shown by de- 
ates at the time this exception relating to Territo- 
al Justices was placed in the law, that it was done 
im order to protect the territorial judiciary from 
> Hxecutive interference while the Senate was not in 
{ sion, Itis further said that if these appoint- 
mts were not fixed for aterm and if the Presi- 
shad a right to remove Justices at pleasure he 
‘ ld exercise dictatorship over the. courts, or, in 
“i - fother words, assume functions -distinctly relegated 
by the Constitution to the Judicial Department of 
the Government, Meanwhile the matter awaits the |, 
Teport of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 


remoyed him | 


Prove ‘him u- 


; - Mr, Joun G. Brapy, of Sitka, Alaska, 
ft who has resided there seven years and 
| was appointed a little over a year ago 

{one of the four United States Com- 
_|mnissioners, who, with the Governor, 

-| Judge and District Attorneys, repre- 

‘/sent the authority of the Government, 
and attend to all the legal and official 
busingss of the Territory, has been in 
Chicago purchasing goods for his store 
in that. far off part of our country. 
He more than confirms. all that Dr. 
SHELDON JACKSON and our other mis- 
sionaries in Alaska have said of the 
‘Jinfamous conduct of Judge McAutzis- 
|vEx and District Attorney Haskert, 
| both of whom have been removed, but 
| there is some danger that McALLIsTER 


f 
i 


ee 


jadds: 


| there was no excuse for such a jury.”’ 


jand Haskerr to represent it. 
| too bad that the work of intelligelt 
jand devoted missionaries. should tp 


aims of the Government obstructed 
| by such fellows. 


Martford D aily Conra 


7 
i 
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thirty years of age, the son of a New 


never .been in the Territory; knew 
nothing of the laws of Pregon ex- 


| tended over Alaska; was pn Hastern 


dude and an Anglomaniac. |Mr. Brapy 


‘May 17, 1884, the Territory Was made a 
judicial’ district. September lag McA.uis- 
TER was removed by President }LEVELAND 
and Judge Dawne of Salem, Orel appointed 
in his place. This appointmen| has to be 
confirmed by the Senate ; and oving to the 


rem 
two the/so-called administration of aw was 
a mockery, even to the natives. Th made 


| the United States prohibitory law4which 


they knew English enough for him, and}hat 
| settled it. With a white English-spealing 


population of perhaps 2000 in the distict 


The Government owes it to it¢lf 
not to permit such men as McALLIsipR 
It \s 


interfered with and the beneficen 


‘SATURDAY MORNING, JULY 17, 1880 


Ss aA pa ee : eP3 f % e 
It is to be hoped that the-senate will not fo 
get to insert provision for sustaining the school 


the seventeen schools now in operation will 
ye to be closed at once, and the teachers who 


ave gone there must be withdrawn. To allow 
‘this to take place) would be a disgrace to the 


| will He reappointed. Of Mcduusren 
Mr. Braby says that he is less than 


in Alaska; which have been entirely omitted) 
‘from the bill as passed bythe house. The buy} 
reau of education has prepared an exhibit) 
showing the needs of the schools. The'sum of) 
$50,000 is needed to properly carry on the work 
‘now in progress, and $25,000 is absolutely essen- 
ital, With the latter amount the work can go | 
on, but nothing can be done in the way of open- | 
ing new schools, Butif this is withheld ten of © 


nation. The omission of the appropriation on 
the part of the house is significant, and the in- 
'telligent Christian people of the country should 
bring a pressure to bear upon congressmen that 


|| York caterer who was a syecial friend . 
of Attorney General Breyster; had 


e 


strength of the influences at worKMcALLIs- 

‘| TER may be reinstated, which ypuld be a| 
‘serious alamity for the Territor} He,an. 
tagonized mission work, being abisted in |, 


Ab ky District Attorney HAskertWwho was | 
Hat the same time, Betwkn those + 


vill compel the righting of this great wrong. | 


ie 


| be at rest, is a very important consideration, 


4 AQAA Sawmill Noy ty. /S 5b 
Plans are now being prepared for the pro- 
. posed new sawmill to be erected at Loring, 
Alaska, for the Alaska Salmon Packing and 


Fur Company, which contain some new 
features in mill building as well as possible 


el 


| Serves attention, 


| way of about eighty feet in width, separating 
the main land from a small egg-shaped 
island, which with its smaller end pointing 


_halfa mile at its greatest diameter. The 


| mill so built will thus have a berth for one 


or more vessels at either end, and will have 
in the cove a natural boom for logs. 
| Though there is ample water-power (esti- 
| mated at 200 horses) in the stream that 
tumbles into the cove at its northern end, 
yet it is thought better to put steam into the 
mill rather than carry the water the necessary 
distance of about half a mile to the mill, 
The mill is to be a band-saw mill, with all 
necessary adjuncts, and the addition of 
several Blanchard lathes, designed to turn 
out oars, bannisters, and other staple ar- 
ticles, for which the peculiar close grained, 
tough and tenacious yellow cedar of Alaska 
is especially adapted, experiments having 
proved the superior strength and lightness 
of an oar made from this timber over those 
made from the best Eastern Swamp ash, 
| while the offal can be put to profitable use 
in making standard styles of stair rails, bal- 
| lusters, net floats, ete. 
There is to be very little shafting or belt- 


| 


|ing in this mill, as nearly every tool will] 


have its own Westinghouse engine, which 
| will be coupled direct wherever practicable, 
| thus doing away with the present system of 
line shafting and its attendant evils entirely. 

The saving in material, friction, oil and 
supervision is estimated to cover the extra 
cost of the small independent engines, while 
the ease and facility with which one part of 
the mill can be run while all the others may 


second only perhaps to the one other, which 
is, that any Siwash of ordinary intelligence 
and limited experience can attend to his 
engine and machine, with no interference 
and only cursory supervision. 

Steam is to be furnished by a battery of 


The consideration of safety is superior to 
any desire to save fuel, as the abundance of 
the latter about a sawmill is more a source 


of annoyance than of profit. 

Work is to be begun at an early day, and 
it is expected that a profitable market for 
nearly its entire output will be found in the 
Territory. The labor is to be almost en- 
tirely drawn from native sources, for whose 
| benefit it is principally intended, and as an 
adjunct to a mechanical training school, to 
be erected at Loring by the Department of 
the Interior Bureau of Education, An 
agreement between Sheldon Jackson, Esq., 
agent for the Department in Alaska, and 
Mr. Max Pracht, calls for the aggregation at 
Loring of the three native villages now 
located at Skowls, Tongass, and Cape Fox, 
Loring being a more desirable and central 
point, as well as a regular postoftice, Em- 


ployment can be furnished in the various 
departments of the fishery and mill to a 
large number of intelligent and industrious 
Natives. 


>> 


improvements in other directions, which de- |_ 


The mill is to be built to straddle a water- |. 


towards the shore, divides the main channel } 
| of Naha Bay from Freshwater Cove, a false | 
inlet almost circular in shape, and atout }) 


plain cylinder boilers with conical heads. | 
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SITKA, ALASKA, 


Phillip, an Indian from Chilcat, came down last week, bing- 
ing six nice boys for our home. This makes ten children.nine 
boys and one girl, from Brother Willard’s mission, who have 
been received here. The new Government officials sem to 
be nice men, and friendly to our work. The Catholics*xpect 
to build a church and start a convent here, so we sha. have 
opposition from a new source soon. Rudolph, who is sith us 
again, said the Archbishop told the Indians that he would 
have five sisters for the school; and as they never marrid they 


would be kind to the children ; also said that the Russin and | 


Catholic Church was the first church. At our praye-meet- 
ing at the ranche last Tuesday evening, Chief Annabotz, in 
whose house the meeting is held, arose and spoke in “hlinket 
for several minutes, I was curious to know what he sid, and 
on my way home I asked Peter what A. said. Peter aiswered, 
‘* Annahootz spoke a parable.” Hoping it may interst you I 
send it along. 

A long time ago there was a large Russian ship, wifi a great 
many people on board. It got caught in a terrible stam. The 
winds blew very, very hard, and great waves dashel against 
the ship, and the passengers very much afraid. Pretty soon 
the winds blew so hard that they carried the grat mast 
away, and the water came-in. Thenall the people cr: because 
they thought they would all perish. It was very dart, and the 
people said if they could have a light they might do something 
—get the water out of the ship. Then all the peoplelook for 
matches, but could find none.’ Then all the people cry be- 
cause they have to perish. Finally, one old man founl some, 
and put them into his hat. Then the old man said, ‘‘ What 
you looking for? What you cry for?” ‘* Because we have 
to perish. Can’t find any matches to make a light.” The old 
man said, ‘‘Don’t cry; Ihavesome.” He took off his hat and 
gave them some. Then all the people glad. They stop cry- 
ing, make a light, get the water out\of the ship, nd were 
saved. Now, the poor Indians were like the peopl in that 
ship in that storm, ready to perish, with no light Mr, A. 


_ like the old man with the matches in his hat, and Jesus was 


the match. He is the light, Mr. A. preach the ospel unto 
us. All the Indians ought to hear and do what he say. 
Russians never teach us anything about\ God; they left us in 
the dark. , 

I wish you could have seen the blind old orat@r as he stood 
there by the blazing fire in the center of the r om, while the 
Indians listened as they crouchcd in their blahkets, looking 
like weird shadows on three sides of the great robm 


NEW YORK, MARCH, 1886, 
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TWO NEW NEWSPAPERS, 


Two new papers have come to our table during the last 
| month—and both from Alaska. Zhe Alaskan is a weekly 


e 


| published at Sitka, and the other, called Zhe Glacier, a} 
| monthly published at Fort Wrangel in the interest of the} 
“Tlinket Training School” at that place. We welcome} when they move into the new place it won’t cost anythin 


i 


the general public as td the history, resources, and prospects 
of that great and distant Territory. 
TOs 
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SITKA, ALASKA. 


‘We received seventeen into our 
Communion on profession of faith. 
sailor. 
Greek church to join us because she said ‘ she learned some- 
thing with us.” 
her slave, and who now lives with her from choice also united 
with us. Rudolph’s grandmother said she was glad to have 
her slave go with her to heaven. 

One of our girls who ran away from the Home came up to | 
us this week sobbing as if her heart would break, begging us | 
to take her back again, but as she had led a very wicked life | 
since leaving us, we felt compelled torefuse her request, although | 
it made our hearts ache to do so, for she was enticed to do so 
by her friend, Mrs. T —, who is living with two husbands | 
and is one of the worst women in the Ranch. 

Jamestown, who was shot by one of his friends to prevent his 
being made a slave by a chief at Kellisnoo, and who was res- 
cued by Captain Glass, cured and turned over to us some 
years ago, received word from his grandmother that the same 
chief had seized three of hiscousins, whose mother died recently, 
and had forced them to be his slaves. He also begged me to 
rescue themif possible and take them into the Home. Poor 
Jamestown could sympathise with his poor little cousins, and 
his great black eyes filled with tears as he told me the story. I 
heard that Governor Swineford was about to make a trip to 
the several villages to investigate complaints from different 
parties. I stated the above facts to him. He was away on the 
United States Steamship Pizta some two weeks. He returned 
yesterday with two murderers, two hoochinoo makers, and the 
three little slave boys. The latter have found a refuge in our 
Home. 

One of them is not over four years of age. The sailors took 
up a collection, and made him a full sailor’s suit, and hat with 
a black ribbon on which is marked ‘‘ United States Steamship 
Pinta.” He is very bright, and I think it would be hard to find 
three happier little boys anywhere. 
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One of them a white 


Chrough the kindness of Mr, John H. Oberly, Indian 
School Superintendent, we have received his Fourth An- 
nual Report. It is very full of important information as 
to the Indians and the facilities for their education. We 
copy the following account of 


THE CONTRACT SCHOOL AT SITKA, ALASKA. 
HOW THE BOARDING SCHOOT, ORIGINATED. 


In the winter of 1877 78 a day-school for Indian c*.::dren 
s opened at Sitka, by Rev. John G. Brady and Miss Fannie 
Kellogg, sent there by the Presbyterian Board of Home 
wlissions. Thisschool was discontinued in December 1878. 
In April 1880, it was reopened by Miss Olinda Austin, who, 
had been sent to Alaska by the same board. The school 
opened with 130 pupils. In November some of the boys ap- 
plied to the teacher for permission to live at the school house. 
They were granted permission, and seven Indian boys, thir- 
teen and fourteen years of age, voluntarily left their homes 
and took up their abode in a vacant room in one of the Govy- 
ernment buildings. In this way the day-school was trans- 
formed into a boarding-school. 

In the summer of 1884 a girls’ boarding-school was remoy- 
ed from Fort Wrangel and consolidated with the Sitka school. 
This school had developed from a day-school established at 
Wrangel by the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions in Au- 
gust, 1877. 

On July 1, 1884, the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 
made a contract with the Government to maintain and edu- 
cate at this school 75 pupils at $10 each per month. This 
contract was for four months. Since that time the school has 
been operated under a contract with the Government, which 
authorizes the school to maintain and educate one hundred 


pupils. 


Another was Rudolph’s grandmother, who left the | 


An old Indian woman who was formerly | 


a! a s : ie 
| both. They will botl contribute to the enlightenment of &. 


church at our last | 


} 


ALASKA.—TONGAS. 


It don’t cost me anything to put up two rooms—our school 
boys helped to put it up; they say they will do the same thing 
to | 


) q put up the houses, how anxious they are to learn the truth, we 

| have four hours school daytime and night we. have two hours 

for working-men. Sometimes they would not go home until 

“nine o’clock. We are renting an organ for school; the one the 

ladies send us are rather too small for church. We have singing- 

| school before we commence night-school. Ibring my own 

_wood for school and furnish the oil for school; the boyssaw some 

wood for school and our own use, they do anything for me with- 

out asking for payment Two days before Christmas our little 

Samuel got burnt on the face; when the boys went to hunt 

‘some ducks for Christmas dinner, they forgot the powder left 

it on the organ in the school-room which is next to our bed- 

room, and he took the powder off the organ and put in the 

stove while mother was busy in the kitchen ; just as she was 

coming in the powder blow , ; 

right at his face, it was very ; 

badly burnt. We have not abit 

of medicine, we do not know 

what to doorto make; theIn- 

dians said moss would be good 

for it so they got some and 

soon as we put it on his face 

he stopped crying; the next 

day he could not open his eyes, 

aie but we prayed and prayed \ 

‘Ss i ' | that nothing should happen to | 

‘ _ jour boy; if there is much pow- 

Fe - | der left in the can that would 

- \have killed him, but thanks to 

Our Father who knows what is 

best for us we did not trouble § 

about him—we spend Christ- 

mas very pleasantly how pa- 

i ss tient he was when he was ill; 

ae and he would tell mamma to 

re sing for him ‘‘ Glad Tidings,” 

a “Wonderful Love” and ‘‘I 

Know That My Redeemer £ 

Lives,” ‘‘ He Lives Who Once 

ws | Was Dead”; hardly any two 

year old can understand these 

things; after service we had ; 

dinner in the school-room with } 

the people, and they all went 

home with happy hearts; we 

don’t have school between 

\Christmas and New Year. 

They are building four houses, the old people, all the young 

nen said they don’t want any of this old ways, and they want to 
uild new town and build Boston houses. 

LOUIS AND TILLY PAUL. 
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A PAPOOSE. 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1886, 


THE HOME MISSION MONTHLY. 

When the General Assembly consolidated the magazines, 
the women of the Executive Committee and all their friends 
were left without any official method of communication 
with one another. A wide-spread anxiety sprang up all 
over the country. The Committee then availed themselves 
of their right in the property of the old Rocky Mountain 
Presbyterian, which Dr. Sheldon Jackson had given them, to 
issue a magazine of their own called the Home Mission 
Monthly, Specimen numbers will be issued in Novem- 
ber and December. The first number has been issued 
and reflects great credit on its management, both in its 
appearance and contents. 

We have no doubt it will be widely circulated and read. 
The work which the women have in charge needs enlarge- 
Ment on many hands; that means success. 
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| Mens from the gield. 
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SITKA, ALASKA, 


~ 


Teaching Indians is so very different from teaching white 
children who know the language, that the work is anything 
but easy. 


— 


_ The children are so diffident that I could hardly get them to 
read but little above a whisper when I first went into the school. 
Now I feel more acquainted with their natures and have more 
power over them. I try to feel encouraged, for the pupils seem 
interested and are progressing. Two teachers are needed so 
‘much; I am depressed with the thought of what ought to be 

/done that I can not possibly do, 

_ On the twenty-seventh of March the pupils gave a public 

entertainment consisting of songs, recitations, dialogues and 
concert recitations. We took about two months to prepare and 


/ did most of the rehearsing out of school hours, so that the 


studies might not be broken into. 
The Governor, District Attorney, Judge, Clerk and Com- 
missioner attended, also many of the white people from town, 


| and quite a number of Indians. 


Every one spoke very highly of it. It did the children a 
| fidence. 

It helped our cause vastly by a showing to the people of this 
town another proof that this school was accomplishing some 
good. It did the teacherconsiderable good by way of encourage- 
ment. | 


| great deal of good by encouraging them and giving them con- | 
| 
| 


Wat 
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(WHAT EX-GOV. HOADLY SAW IN ALASKA. 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette of Tuesday, Sept. 7th, 
prints an interview with ex-Gov. Hoadly of Ohio, who arrived 
home from Alaska the previous Saturday. Gov. Hoadly 
| Says; 

There is nothing in Alaska except scenery, fish, and min- 
erals. Itis said that the Aleutian Islands are suitable for 
| grazing purposes. How this is I know not, for I did not go 
|near them. But Iam very sure that in all Alaska which is 
accessible to the traveller, there are not five thousand acres of | 
tillable land. AndIthink that the climate is so far north, 
| that except potatoes, cabbage, peas, and berries, little if any 
| agricultural results can be reached. | 

At Fort Wrangel Mrs. Young, the wife of the Presbyterian | 
missionary stationed there, showed us wild currants superior | 
in size and equal in flavor to anything I have ever seen in our | 
gardens; also good peaches. Alaska isa land of rocks, and | 
jit must be admitted that its value for agricultural purposes is 
expressed in ciphers, unless the Aleutian Islands ‘make up for 
|the deficiency. Gov. Swineford claims that ‘the Aleutian 
| Islands could easily supply the whole Pacific coast with beef. 
The climate is mild and wet, and if the soil ofgthese ‘islands | 
will produce grass for grazing purposes, the climate does not 

forbid their use for such. The mineral resources of Alaska are 
| as yet undeveloped, except at two points. At the Silver Bow 
| Basin, three miles from the town of Juneau, there is some 
placer mining going on, but not likely to continue more than 
two years longer. There is a good deal of quartz gold at Sil- 
ver Bow, and undoubtedly a good deal at Sitka; but whether | 
any more pockets or any more ledges will be found after that, | 
so asto pay, remains to be seen. The wonder of Alaska is the | 
Treadwell mine on Douglass Island, opposite the town of | 
Juneau. On this island the Alaska Mining and Milling Com- 
pany are running night and day, Sundays and week days, 
three hundred and sixty-five full days in the year, one hundred 
and twenty stamp mills, making a noise like Niagara. They 
are mining under the most favorable circumstances, and un- 
doubtedly produce a great deal of gold. Their ore is of a low 
grade, fourteen dollars toa ton, partly free gold and partly | 
sulphuret; butso situated relatively to water power and to 
the stamp mill, that the work of production is conducted at 


| the lowest possible cost. 


The ledge, or quarry, as it should more properly be called, 


| is a mountain of gold ore 476 feet wide, which has been found 


at intervals, so as to justify the reasonable belief that it is at 
least nine miles long, and of unknown depth. The company 
are now blasting about five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea, throwing the product of the blasting into cars through a 
vertical tunnel. These cars are moved by gravity to the top 
of the stamp mill, whence the ore is distributed to the stamps. 
The difficulty with the development of the Alaska mineral 
product, is that the whole country is covered by immense 
growths of fir and spruce timber, standing on top of peat 
and wood mold, the product of ages of deposit, which renders 


it extremely difficult to get at the underlying rock, or to know 
what it is. 

The missionary experiment in Alaska is promising. It must 
be understood that the ordinary traveler to Alaska only sees 
the southeastern portion of the Territory. The seal-producing 
islands, which are annually paying our Government 4 per cent. 
on the cost of the Territory, are in Behring Sea 1600 miles 
distant from Sitka, and only accessible from San Francisco, 
The Aleutian Islands are also inaccessible except from San 
Francisco. The consequence is that the traveller, by the 
route I took, sees only the extreme southeastern corner of the 
Territory. — z 


. 
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Over this route the traveller goes over a thousand miles or | 
so on a good steamboat, with good food, good service, and in 
the summer under a cloudless sky, and in the presence of 
some of the grandest scenery on the continent. The great 
Muir Glacier, in Glacier Bay, a mile and a half wide, 420 feet 
high, is alone worth a visit to Alaska. This glacier is the 
largest accessible glacier in the world. 

The steamers of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany enter within a quarter ofa mile of it, giving the passen- 
gers ample opportunity for its inspection. During the day 
we lay near the Muir Glacier; large masses of ice were con- 
stantly falling into the sea from it. One of them was of 
tremendous size. 

The only other industry in Alaska worth mentioning is the 
salmon canneries, for which there seems to be an akundance 
of fish, at Loring, in Naha Bay. 

The white population of Alaska is very small. At Juneau | 
and on Douglass Island there may possibly be from eight hun- 
dred to one thousand people. At Sitka there are probably | 
one hundred and fifty Americans, two hundred and fifty 
Russians, and a good many Indians. 

The white population in Sitka are at the several canneries, 
engaged in putting up salmon, or connected with the missions, | 
or nomadic, and engaged in searching for mineral wealth. 

I think twenty-five hundred would be a full allowance of 
the total population of Alaska, including miners, hunters, and | 
trappers, and miners of the Yukon. 

If anyone can secure an interest in a cannery, or get hold of 
a gold mine, it will pay him to live in Alaska; for the climate, 
although very wet, is not by any means severe, the thermome- 

ter never going as low as it does even in Cincinnati, and 
rarely rising above 70 degrees. But leaving out the mines and 
the fishing, and the seals on the Pribyloff Islands, in Behring | 
Sea, for which the Alaska Company pays the Government 
$320,000 a year for the privilege of killing one hundred | 
thousand seals, there is nothing in Alaska except for the | 
tourist, the tired man and woman, the victim of nervous pros- | 
tration, the seeker for novelty ; and for such there is every- | 
thing—an inland trip without any material exposure to sea- | 
sickness, good ships, good officers, hundreds of miles of snow- | 
clad mountains, constantly diversified scenes, and at the end| 
renewed health and vigor. | 
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For the EDUCATIONAL NEWS, : 
| EDUCATION IN ALASKA. | 
| Heh OFF 6 Ques ja. 
_ Alaska, formerly known as Russian America, w#s discover- 
led (about the year 1733) by Vitus Behring, a daring Rus- 
sian navigator, who, in ths course of his first explorations, | 
some years previously, had discovered the strait named after | 
him, and proved to the world the separation of the con- 
tinents of Asia and America. | 
For fifty years after the Russian occupation, little or no | 
attention was given to education by the trading companies | 
established in Alaska, and the first primary class was opened | 
on Kadiae Island in 17/84. A seminary was established at 
|Sitka some years later in which many Creole and native 
priests received their first instruction, and other elementary | 
schools were maintained in different parts of the country; 
_but the masses of the native population had no educational | 
advantages, as none of the Russian missionary stations 
maintained a school except for training the children of the 
clergy. Nearly all these schools were discontinued some 
years previous to the transfer of the country to the United 
| States in 1867. | 
It remained for the Home Mission Society of the Presby- 
|terian church to pioneer the school-work in behalf of the | 
‘natives after the transfer of the territory by the Russian 
vovernment to the United States. 
| For ten years after the transfer, neither the Government 
nor private philanthropy made any movement toward lifting | 
these people out of their degradation and ignorance. The 
‘honor of the initial effort in their behalf belongs to Hon. 
Sheldon Jackson,D. D., whois now General Agent of Hducation 
in Alaska. Since 1877, Dr. Jackson has heen consecrating his 
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| life to the education and christianizing of the natives of south- 


eastern Alaska, and it is to him more than to any other per. | 


gon that eredit is due for the passage of the organic act | 
erecting a civil form of government in the territory, and an. | 


other act of Congress appropriating money for schools, As 


aresult of his labors, missions have been maintained at a 


number of points, and boarding and day schools at Sitka, 
Haines, Wrangell, Juneau, and Jackson have been estab 
lished. 
About two years ago, two Moravian missionaries from Penn-_ 
sylvania established missions in Western Alaska, and the | 
Christian churches are beginning to appreciate the import- | 
ance of this part of our country as a home mission field. The | 
most important school, however, in the territory is the In- | 
dian Indnstrial and Training School at Sitka, where the na- | 
tive children are boarded, clothed, and taught trades, along | 
with Rb we branches of a common school education. 
Professor William A. Kelly, formerly County Superintendent 
of Jefferson county, Pa., is now superintendent of this in- 
and Miss Anna R. Kelsey, of Mansfield, Tioga 
nother prominent Pennsylvania teacher, is the present 
There are almost one hundred native children in the 


Americans. 

Miss Maggie Powell, of Crawford county, Pennsylvania, is | 
teaching the day school at Sitka, which is patronized by the 
Creole and American children, while Miss Kate A. Rankin, of 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, is teaching the day school 
in the Indian Rancherie. 

Prof. George B. Johnston, of Clarion county, Pennsylvania, 
started for Killisnoo, Alaska, on the 15th instant, to open a 
government school at that place for Americans, Russians, Cre- | 
oles, and natives. 

Tt will be observed that Pennsylvanians abound as teachers | 
in Alaska, and, what is most gratifying, very flattering reports 
of their efficiency come from those who have witnessed their 
work, . 

Deycted and competent helpers are needed for the Sitka 
Training School—one as matron, one sewing-room teacher, 
and one to take charge of the laundry. The salary for any]. 
one of these positions is five hundred dollars a year, and’a 
faithful, Christian worker could secure a life position. 

Government derives a revenue of more than three hundred | 
thousand dollars annually from the seal fur company of Alaska 
alone and can afford to be liberal in providing for the educa 
tion of the people. A. J. Davis. 


Harrisburq, Pa. | 
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ARRIVAL oF Dr. JACKSON, 

AGENT OF EpuCATION.—Thesteam | 
jooner Leo dropped into the harbor 
about 8 o'clock on Saturday evening 
t, the 6th instant., on her return, 
om her western cruise on which she. 


d the teachers for that section. In 
other column we give the points at. 
hich the Leo stopped and the names | 
of the teachers left at western stations. | 
‘Miss Alice Fletcher and Miss Kate. 
Woote, accompanied the doctor on 
‘the voyage, and returned with him. 
‘The Leo sailed from Port Townsend | 
September'3d, and went first to Kodi- 
ak. On her.return she sailed direct 
ofrom Ounalaska to Klawak, where a 
school was established, and from there 
she came to Sitka.. She was. detained: 
24 hours off the mouth of the bay by: 
‘stormy and thick weather. She sailed | 
‘away yesterday at noon for Hoonah, 
uneau, Wrangel and Loring, whieh 
q places Dr.-Jackson wishes to visit toin- 
spect the schools, and from the last will 
proceed to Port ‘Townsend, and the 
party will then go on to Washington. 
- Our residents have enjoyed very 
highly the visit of the party to Sitka. 
Dr. Jackson has made the best use pos- 
sible of the scanty appropriation given 
at the last session of Congress for 
schools in Alaska, and has added large- 
ily to his knowledge ef the require- 
ments of the territory in this respect. 
he visit ef the two ladies who accom- 
pany him to Alaska is every way for- 
‘tunate, 
ON Wednesday evening, Novy. 10th, | 
‘in the courtroom, Miss Fletcher, by 
|special request of our residents gave a 
very interesting lecture on the Indian 
‘question to a very attentive audience. | 
"The lecture was pecuiiarly attractive: 
‘on account of the varied and extensive} 
‘experience among the native tribes 
which the speaker has had, and_be- 
‘cause the future development and wel- 
fare of our new ;territery depend in: 
a great measure upon the manner and’ 
{method which we, as citizens, treat. 
fithis same subject. The learned speak- 
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jtinent and referred specially to the 


gin of the Indians of southeastern 


Jof the Europeans upon the Indians of! 


jians, The geological changes that 
e effected racial peculiarities, and 
‘environment topographical, and 


‘| bodies. Her investigations in ethnolo- | 


her went on to give a brief history of . 


|mooted points connected with the ori-| 


Atlantie coast, and of the Chines s 
nd Japanese on the Pacifie coast In- - 


agents, as a lasting disgrace and curse 

—sowind the wind of broken treaties 

and bad faith with the natives to reap 
the whirlwind of death and destruc- 

‘tion in the interminable wars that’ 
have devastated our frontier for the 

spast. 100. years. There was only one. 
way to treat the natives and that was: 
according to the highest dictates of our' 
‘christian religion—any other method 

was adelusion. The natives must be 
sstudied and their condition and wants 

properly understood before wholesale 

“measures of treatment were adopted 

whose cruelties often brought in: 
their train untold miseries upon them 

.and their so-called superiors. In con- 

cluding, an earnest appeal was made to 

all citizens of the territery to work to- 

gether for the common weal to help 

.and assist in the education and ame- 
ioration of the native people and thus. 
hasten the true development of the | 
territory in adding to its roll of citi- 

zens native men and women, 

| Itis a matterf infinite regret that 

-Miss Fletcher could not.stay longer in 

‘€he country to give the benefit of her 

“large experience and observations to 

others who might be induced to take 

can interest in. her philanthropic de- 
ssigns and to hasten the day when we, 

was Alaskans, could claim a full territo- 
rial government and incidentally have 
| the full rights, privileges and immuni- | 
' ties of American citizens. 

_ Miss Alice C. Fletcher is a member 
‘of the field staff of the Peabody Mu- 
sseum of American Archeolegy and 
Ethnology of Harvard College, a ‘‘Fel- 
| low of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science,’ and a 


| 


member of various other scientific 


| gy have secured for her the recogni- 
tion of the leading scientific associat | 


ny, and many invitations to address | 
| colleges and other learned societies. | 
| She is the first woman. that was made 


tions of England, France and Germa- | 


ing atan early period been received 
into the ‘Old Colony Historical Socie- 
ty,’2 of New England. She is alsoone 
of the founders of the ‘'Woman’s Con- 
gress,’’ an. association of women, both 
in this country and in Europe, who 
have threugh original research won 
prominence in science, literature and 
art. Whena few years ago the ‘‘Wo- 
‘man’s National Indian Association”? of 
the United States was organized, Miss 
Fletcher was made an honorary mem- 
ber, in recognition of her services for 
that people. Miss Fletcher is now en- 
‘gaged at the request of the U.S. Sen- 
jate in compiling a digest of all the 
ws enacted by Congress concerning 
Indians since the commencement 


the government. Her studies and 
among the native tribes has giy- 
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a member of a historical society, hav- | 


‘| the Senate. 
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E erereat a eee ST ius in officia f 
“Washington on Indian question: 
and her present trip to Alaska is mad 
at the request of the secretary of the 


Te 
et 


interior, es 
_ Miss Kate A. Foote, of Dr. J ackson’s 
party, is the regular Washington eor- 
respondent of the New York Jnde-| 
pendent, and a writer of much power. 
On the Alaska trip she will also corre- 
spond with Boston and Philadelphia 
papers. 

Those of our citizens, who have had 
the privilege of meeting these ladies 
socially, have been greatly charmed 
with them and wish that their visst 
imight bave been longer. 
| Going to Alaska, .~ i 


Aboard the steamer St. Paul, Captain. Erskine, 
maisen sailed for Qonalaska and northern ports, 
ch Tuesday, were United States Treasury Agents. 
4.P. Loud of Hampden, Me., and J. BH. Man- 
Speae The firstnamed accompanied by his 
Wile, 20s to relieve Thomas I) Morgan, now sta- 
tioned at Si, Paul. He wili remain on ihe island 
sixteen months attending to the Government in- 
terests. Mrs. Loud will be the second white 


omen to reside at St. Paul. 
Another passepger to the Arctic islands i 
0. Bartlett, sent to St. Michael's by the pore of 
Missions of New York and by the United States 
Bo: rd of Education at Washington to establish 
Schools and missions. He is accompanied by his. 
wife, three small children and Mrs, Sarah E: Me- 
Dowell Who goes as a teacher, 

Rey, W. N. Wetchomoff was also a passenger 
on the steamer, sent to report the coudition of 
the Russlan-Greek churches in Alaska, 
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The President yesterday revoked the ap-. 
pointment of a bad Missouri man named 
Lrppman, who had been billeted upon Alask: 
It would seem that Alaska offers special 
ducements as a sort of Botany Bay “for 
unworthy political hacks, but the ‘President 
| has his views on the subject. | 
(Ms ants i ghar tka er AW Rate, 
A Bad Appointment Revoked. - 
[SPEOLAL TO THE WORLD} 0 
WASHINGTON, duly 15,—The President to-day 
‘withdrew one of his bad Missouri appointments, 


that of Adolph Lippman, to be Commissioner for 
Alaska. Lippman lived at Maryville, Mo., where | 


/he kept a grocery store and sold liquor without a 


F license. He was indicted several times and placed 
under bond. Last summer he jumped his bond and 
went to Alaska, where he transferred his property 
to Judge Dawson, also a Missouri man. Dawson 
then procured Lippman’s appointment as Commis- 
sioner. When tne citizens of Maryville heard of 
this tiey sent a protest to Washington and the two 
Missouri Senators. requested the cancellation of 
Lippman’s appointment. ROWSE LY si 
» dudge Dawson, it is expected, will be rejected by 


i ¢ Spi a ss SS ES pe ae ET Andee Saas isthe un 
The President has nominated Douglas W. Taylor, 
of Portland, Ore,, to be Surveyor-General of Ore- 
gon: Lewis Williams, of Missouri to be a com- 
mhissioner in and for the District of Alaska, to reside © 
at Juneau City; Gilbert D. Williams, of New York, — 
to.be agent for the Indians for, the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Agency in the Indian territories, : 


— * * * 


Che Congregationalist 
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BOSTON, THURSDAY, JULY 22, 1886. 


Hilinojs. 
Prof, G. F. Wright of Oberlin, Rey. J... 
| Patton of Greenville, Mich., and Mr, Bald- 
|y win of Cleveland, passed through Chicago, 
July 13, on their way to Alaska,, Professor 
Wright, besides pursuing his favorite geo- 
logical investigations by an inspection of 
the “live”? glaciers in that region, will have 
an eye, also, to see what preparations are 
being made—and neglected—by the national 
Government, and by our missionary societies, 
for the civilization of th 


r country ere 


participating in these enjoyments, |, 
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i. Deserving Project. 


ALASKA AND CALIFORNIA. j 
§.B. ffotel Gazette of Meb! 20th.) oe | 

A corporation is now organizing | 
for the purpose of building and oper- | 
ating two hotels, “The toring” at |) 
Riverside, California, and = ‘“Phe.]| 
Riverside” at Loring, Alaska. 

_ As something unique in the science | 
of hotel keeping, we give the orignal 
promoters views as detailed to us, | 
and though almost staggered at the 
novelty of the scheme, must cancede | 
a possibility of success. | 

Mr. Max Pracht, manager of the 
Alaska Salmon Packing & Pur com-— 
pany of Loring, Alaska, has just’ re— 
turned froma visit to [iverside, the 
‘beautifnl, where in connection with 
Mr. G. O. Perrine, a Chicago capit- | 
alist, of maple sugar fame, and Mr. 
H.J. Rundisil,a large landowner 
and orangs cuiturist, of Riverside, | 
the project was talked over and a 
plan of operations adopted. « 

About three miles from Hiversice, 
and nearly the same distance from 
Arlington, its aristocratic neighbor 
and rival, backing ap-against a peak } 
jot local fame, and overlooking the} 

valley of the Santa Ana, from an 

elavation of several hundred feet, 
hes a gentie sloping plateau of about 
two hundred acres, commanding a| 
distant view of the snow-clad peaks | 
ot San Jacinto, San Bernardino, Old 

Grayback and’ Cucamongo, | This 

tract is to be laid out into 4 veritable | 

Gitrus Park, with abundant drives | 

and walks, and a noble avenue simi- 

lar to the celebrated Magnolia Avenue | 
connecting Riverside and Arlington, | 
with the noble proportions of “Tho | 

Loring” looking down its tres girt) 

vista upon the new station of the 

California Southern MRailroad in 

Riverside, its intended terminus. 

Hivery desirable and correct feature 
in hotel improvements and attrac- | 
tions is to be embodied in the de- 
signs for “The Loring,” a specialty 
is to be made of family cottages, and 
the concert hall, complete with 


i 


| 
| 
| 


jecessary stage accessories, is to be 
Jetached from the main building, 
ind equally well adapted for dancing |, 
ind roller skating: It will be ata 
sufficient distance from the hotel || 
proper, so that those guests who are 
ajaturally or phisically disbarred from 


aead not be annoyed thereby. 

| Nearly two thousand miles away, 
on the shores of the most entrancing 
and romantic of all Alaska’s waters, | | 
an emerald gem, set in diamonds 
which glisten from the crowns of 
her triune encireling mountains, les 
Naha Bay. “My mother’s Bay” as 
goes the natives legend, protected 
from even the gentie chidings of || 
Alaska’s melifluous ‘breezes, with its |) 
“armful of cosy islands,” so aptly | 
described by Miss Weppner, the}, 
eclebrated authoress and traveler, |) 
spread out in inviting proximity and 
with Fisherman’s Point deftly con- 
cealing but nearer revealing the}, 
‘easeade over which rush the pent up 
of Lake Adorable,the most enchanting 
of all of nature’s mirross, so named 
while Miss Dora Miller in company 
‘with the Senator, her farther, and 
| har amiable mother, was floating over 

y 
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confine it; and tumbles with noisy | 


its pellucid bosom, admiring therush | 


and the flash of the silvery sides of 


their way to the spawning grounds, 
the triple lakes, above the falls which 
empty the clear cold waters of Black 
Bear River, into the waiting arms of | 
Lake Adorable. phe 
Near the mouth of a rushing and | 
roaring stream that leaps from its 
sonree, an inaccessible lake among 
the clouds that surrouhd 1t, a thous- 
and feet of sheer ascent above. the | 
point where it has worn its way out | 
of the rocky walls that, sought to} 


| 
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countless thousands of salmon on | 
| 

| 


glee a hundred feet into the waiting | 
embrace of the parent waters, there 
is a quiet nook called Fresh Water 
Cove, where on a gentile’ moss and 
fern covered slope, the site of “The 
Riverside” has been — selected. 
Scareely over one-quarter of a mile 
fram the postoffice in the village of 
Loring, and as the native paddles Wis 
canoe. not over one isile from the 
outlet of Lake Adorable, its location 
is most admirable. 
tustic cabins built of cedar logs 
id chineked with undying miosses |; 
will ilank thé main buildings, farge 
open fire places in which play the 
fiames from odoriferous spurce, hem- 
lock and cedar logs, will lebd their 
cheerful gleam to brighten the pres- | 
ence of night, while peaceful sleep | 
refreshes the guest tired with his] 
day of hunting, boating or fishing, a} 
, steam launch, rowboats, canoes, fish | 
ing takles, guns and guides will be | 
provided, and the ertisine will convert 
| the wealth of Alaska’s stream: 
forests into appetizing dishes for the 
always hungry, for here nature is in 
!her most invigorating meod, and || 
i healthful exer¢ise, vitalizing air and 
pure sparkling water will create an 
appetite in the most depraved or 
dyspeptic stomach. 
These two hotels will offer to their 
guests advantages peculiar to them 
selves alone, and in combination tlie |! 
inducements are sci us will enable 
e company to catry into effect their 
PNocipel feature, the entertainment 
of &iimited nunber of permanent 
or yedly guests, who will have the 
privilegdof at least once during eaca 
year, and at the company’s expense, | 
of making one round’ trip. per rail 
and steamer between Loring and 
hiiverside, remaining at either end 
as long as may suit their pleasure 
and convenience, thus securing in 
addition to the peculiar benefits’ to || 
be derived froma sojourn in tho || 
Italy of American, or evergreen 
Alaska a beneficient ocean voyage, || 
and a smooth unrufiled ride over the 
unrivalled inland ‘waters of Alaska, | 
a trip without parallel, as is evi-—|) 
denced by the ever increasing tide of | 
health and pleasure seeking ex-| 
cursionists which throng the steam- | 
ers of the Pacific Coast Steamship | 
company during the greater part of | 
each yoar. 
We hope this enterprising novelty | 
will meet with successas it undoubt- 
edly will ifit has sufficient backing 
and energy. 
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- olining years again follows the setting 


- tion. 


' tain them for a year and are now 


. intending this work, was a Presbyterian | 


- Government schools were sastained at 


pioneer teacher in Oregor 

was @ pupil of his in the old “Institute 
in Salem thirty-three years ago, w 
anyone was in point of time weeks fa 
ther away from New York City tha 
Alaska is today. In those days it took 
from three to four months to receive 4 | 
reply toa letter sent to friends in the 
“States.” Mr. Dillon has devoted his 
life to pioneer work, and now in his de-. 


san to the confines of oar national pos- 
sessions, as this country was in the days: 
before Seward secared the seals of Sitka 
from the Czar. j 

A CARGO OF S€HOOL TEACHERS, 


The Steam Schooner Leo Sails Today 
with a Precious Freight 
‘ for Alaska. 

In 1864 and 1866 there were two par-} 
ties of school teachers brought to Puget 
Sound from New England. These were} 
remarkable historical eyents and have 
not been repeated since. ‘Today, how- 
ever, just twenty years later, there goes 
from Puget Sound to a portion of the 
Nation as far removed as was that 
former field of missionary education, a 
cargo of noble souls bent on the same 
errand—that of diffusing knowledge} 
and extending the Ohristian civiiiza- 
They go equipped to toil among 
the natives of the Aleutian Islands, our 
westernmost possessions, and in doing so 
they ont loose from the rest of oiviliza- 
tion until the return of the sammer| 
months, when they oan expect to} 
receive their annual mail and probably 
some visits from whalers and traders, 
To embark on such a mission requires 
bravery. The workers have been found, 
they have procured provisions to su--} 1 


erabarking with their furniture ard 
food on the littie vessel that will leave 
this evening. E 

Rev. Sheldon Jackson, who is super- 


missionary and established a mission at 
Fort Wrangell in 1877. After that he 
established sobools and missions at} 
Sitka, Haines (mamed in honor of Mrs. 
Haines, of New York, President of the 


Woman’s Baptist Home Mission So- | 
ciety), Hoonah, Jackson and Janeau.} 
These missions are still flourishing and 
the good accomplished is apparent to 
all who see the improved condition of | 
the families thugs reached. In the| 
spring of 1885 Mr, Jackson resigned his 
position as missionary to acoept the 
Government appointment of United 
States General Agent of Education for} — 
Alaska. Daring the year of 18856 


Sitka, Juneau, Haines, Hoonah, Killis- 
noo, Fort Wrangell, Jaekson and Un- 
alaska, and with these contemplated 
additions there will be in all sixteen 
schools in Alaska. ns 
The Interior Department of the 
United States comprises among others 
the Bareaa of Industrial Schools and 
the Bureau ef Education. Th- first of 
these Bareaas received from Oongress, 
at its last session, an appropriation of |. 
$20,000 for industrial schools in Alaska. | ~ 
‘This sum is expended under contracts | 
with the Mission Boards of the Preaby. 
terian and Roman Catholic Churches 
The Baoreau of Education received but 
$15,000 for Alaska work, though $50, 00 
was asked, 4a the ar 
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|| Jog @ mission in Alaska. 


fal and faithfal management of the 


_ |today for Kodiak, six hundred miles 


y ncer’ 
ill be accompanied for the first 
by Rev. Isaac Dillon, of this city. 
course, Dr. Jackson accompanies the 
y to see that they are all located 

rly. Two young lady newspaper 
orrespondents will take advantage of 


nds and other parts of Alaska. 
These young ladies ate Miss Kate A. 
Foote, Washington correspondent of the 
New York Independent, and on this oo- 
_ oasion a correspondent for the Phila- 
_ delpbia Press and a Beston daily, and | 
‘Miss Alice O. Fletcher, of the Peabody 
- Museum of Natural History of Oam- 
_ bridge, -Mass., who acts as a correspond- 
- ent of the New Orleans Times—Democrat. 
_ They are visiting Victoria at present 
and will meet the Leo at Port Town- 
-gend Or. Jackson and the correspond- 
ents will retarn some time in November. 
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ARTIST MISSION IN ALASKA. 


\¢ the ‘annual session of the Puget 
nd Baptist Association for 1883 con- 
derable discussion was raised concern- 


| The North Pacific Coast Convention 
‘of the next year passed resolutions for 
the establishment of such a mission at 
the earliest practicable moment, and the 
| Paget Sound Association for 1885 unan- 
imously passed the following. resolu- || 
tion: | 
_ “ Resolved, That our Executive Com- 
‘mittee be requested to use their best |. 
efforts to seeure an Alaskan mission, 
‘now offered at a small expense, through 
‘the aid of tie Government and proposed 
by the Home Mission Society. 
_ “Phat understanding Rev. J. A, Wirth 
‘to be considering the matter of taking 
oharge of such a school, if details can 
be satisfactorily arranged, we express 
‘our high appreciation of the Christian 
oharacter, ministerial and educational 
fitness of Rey. J. A. Wirth for such a 
work, and express our belief that, should 
the mission be committed to his charge, 
the Society will find in him a man of 
sterling worth, of frugal habits, in whom 
they oan repose eonfidencs for the eare- 


mission under their direction.” 
‘This resolation was forwarded to Dr. 
. L, Morehouse, Secretary of the Amer- 
oan Baptist Home Mission Society, and 
Mr, Wirth received assurance of his fa-|' 
orable consideration. 
The matter passed by until 1886, when 
Prof. Wm. E. Roscoe, of Eureka, Oal., 
‘received the appointment from Govern- 
ment under the reeommendation of Dr. 
Morehous:, and reported at Seattle some 
two weeks sinoe to take passage on the 
Leo, sailing today under charter of the 


ieoating missionaries at different points 
under the suptrintendenes of Rev. Shel- 
don Jackson, Government agent for ed- 
‘ucation in Alaska. ‘he coming of Mr. 
Roscoe and of Dr. Jackson aroused a 
‘pew interest in Alaska matters, and the 
friends of Mr. Wirth expressed their re- 
gret that he had not been appointed to 
the work. 

- At the close of the Sunday evening 
service at the First Baptist ohuroch Dr. 
Jackson stated that if any means could © 


tie, and the balance is being raised 
}among personal friends, and he gails 


west of Sitka, asateacher. _ fy 
Kodiak is the oldest settlement of 
Alaska, being established by Gregory 
jnelikoff in 1784. The first scheol an 
the first church building of Alaska wer 
his island, under the 
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-| Jackson, who first visited Alaska in 1877 


ple with sob i 
|purcbase of the country, the United 
| States left this matter entirely neglected 
| for nearly seventeen years, and then at 
Ifirst refused to appropriate the paltry |- 
: 2 'sum of $15,000 for educational purposes 
ooeasion to yisit the Aleutian |, | to a country yielding in direct revenue | 
' | $800,000 per annum. 


a the enthusiasm and energy of Dr. 


[pment of the educational and religious 


ful to Dr, Jackson for bis effort in behalf 
‘of Rey. J. A. Wirth, and will cheerfally 
‘pear the exvense of the mission for the 
/ coming year. : 

' Seattle is largely represented in the 


or oar boasted Amer- 
lization that, while despotic 

provided these d stant peo- 
ools and ehurches until eur 


_ The present movement is largely due 


as a Presbyterian missionary, and has 
since worked uneeasingly for the devel- 


interests of the country. 
The Baptists of Seattle feel very grate- 


_|present movement, sending five of her 
| citizens as teachers, viz: 


jries at Klarvak. 


| 


streets. 


Rev. I. Dillop, appointed to Una- 
laska. ; 
Rey. J. H. Oarr and wife, to Ungs. 
Rey. J. A. Wirth and wife, Kodiak 
district. 
- The other members of the party are 
Kev. Sheldon Jaokson, D.D., Govern- 
ment agent. , 
Rey. L. W. Carry and wife, missiona- 


Rey. W. E. Koscoe and wife, Kodiak. 

Miss Alice Fletcher, representing the } 
Peabody Museum of Natural History, 
Boston, Mass. 

Miss Kate Foote, correspondent N. Y. 
Independent. 

!he party go direotly to Alaska, 1700 
miles west; thence to Unalaska, Unga, 
Kodiak, Kilisnoo, Klawack and Sitka. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 14, 1886. 


Subscriptions for Taz Pactric will be 


| received at the drug store of W. M. 


Searby, 859 Market street; also at the 
drug store of David M. Gove, North- 
west corner of Oalifornia and Fillmore 


a 


When the purchase of Alaska was 
made by Governor Seward, under Lin- 


_coln, people knew that it was cheap— 
| only a few cents an acre; but they fan- 


cied it was a kind of barren possession, 


that might pay for itself some day, in 


ways unforeseen. Heretofore it has 


shown its, worth by its fisheries, its min- 


erals and its timber. This year it has 


| tion trips thither, 
seeker need not apply; but for the lover 


come into notice as a summer recort, | 


where one. can find a fair climate, novel 
scenery, and the longest of days. A 
distinguished capitalist, and a United 
States Judge, of our acquaintance, and 
several other persons, have taken yvaca- 
The social pleasure- 


of nature and the seeker of solitude 


DECISIONS RELATING TO THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


ALASKA LANDS—MISSION STATIONS. 
INSTRUCTIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
GENERAL LAND OFFIC 
Washington, December 21, 1892. 
The Honorable, The COMMISSIONER OF HDUCATION. 

Sirk: I am in receipt of a letter from Sheldon Jackson, Esq., General 
Agent of Education in Alaska, dated January 14, 1892, in which, after 
reciting the fact that the regulations issued June 3, 1891 (12 L. D., 583), 
to carry into effect certain sections of an act entitled “ An act to repeal 
timber-culture laws and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1891 
(26 Stat., 1095), properly excepted the mission stations in Alaska from 
appropriation and entry as manufacturing stations, trading posts, or 
townsites, he further states that: 

As those regulations were for the information of manufacturers, traders and citi- 
zens interested in town sites, you have given no instructions as to the method to be 
pursued by the several missionary societies that are entitled to a reservation under 
the bill. 

The secretaries of the various bodies are asking this office for information; they 
wish to know just what steps to take to have their reservations defined by metes 


and bounds, so that no manufacturers, traders or townsite communities will encroach 


on them through a misunderstanding of their boundary lines. 


In reply, I have to state that the only portion of act that in any way 


deals with said missionary stations is the following sentence quoted 
from the fourteenth section thereof, to wit: 


And all tracts of land not exceeding six hundred and forty acres in any one tract 
now occupied as missionary stations in said district of Alaska are hereby excepted 
from the operation of the last three preceding sections of this act. 

It is apparent, therefore, that no authority was given in said act for 
the issuance of any official instructions, either by this office or the De- 
partment, relative to said missionary stations, other than to provide 
that the same should not be included either in whole or in part within 
entries of land made for townsite, trading or manufacturing purposes. 

The above-quoted sentence, however, is but a re-enactment of the 
provision in the act providing a civil government for Alaska (23 Stat., 
24), to the effect: 

That the land not exceeding six hundred and forty acres at any station now occu- 
pied as missionary stations among the Indian tribes in said section, with the im- 
provements thereon erected by or for such societies, shall be continued in the occu- 
pancy of the several societies to which said missionary stations respectively belong 
until action by Congress. 

And this latter provision was doubtless the result of precedents estab- 
lished by legislation for other portions of our country, notably the 
former Territories of Oregon and Washington, the organic acts creat- 
ing which (9 and 10 Stat., pp. 323 and 172, respectively,) confirmed fee- 
simple title to the lands, not exceeding six hundred and forty acres in 
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a body then occupied as missionary stations among the Indian tribes 
of said Territories, in the several religious societies to which said mis- 
sionary stations respectively belonged. 

It will be observed that by the acts establishing territorial govern- 
ments in Oregon and Washington, as well as by the acts creating a 
civil government for Alaska, no title or protection was given to any 
religious society not actually occupying land as a missionary station, 
within the territory affected by aud at the date of passage of said re- 
spective acts. It appears, however, that protection has been extended 
to all religious societies that established missions among the Indians of 
Alaska subsequent to May 17, 1884, and prior to March 3, 1891. 

With a view to avoiding conflicts between the claimants of mission 
lands in Alaska and others who may lay claim to the same or adjacent 
lands for townsite, trading, or manufacturing purposes, and in anticipa- 
tion of such legislation as may be enacted by Congress relative to the 
mission stations therein, I therefore suggest that the several religious 
societies occupying land as mission stations among the Indians of 
Alaska prior to March 3, 1891, have the same surveyed and the out- 
boundaries thereof permanently marked upon the ground in such man- 
ner asis deemed best. And I further suggest that plats of such surveys 
be made and placed of record in the office of the clerk of the court for 
the district of Alaska, who is ex officio recorder of deeds, mortgages, 
and other contracts relating to real estate in said district. The survey, 
marking and platting of said mission stations will not be held to settle 
any existing controversies regarding lands in said district, the adverse 
claims to any land applied for as a townsite, trading post, or manufac 
turing station being the subject of proof to be submitted on the day 
advertised to make entry thereof under the provisions of said act of 
Mareh 3, 1891, and of careful investigation prior to the allowance of 
entries or issuance of patents under said act. 

Should these suggestions be followed, the work must in each instance 
be performed at the expense of the society in whose interest the same 
is undertaken. 

Where certain lots or blocks only, in the center of villages, or tracts 
within townsites, are occupied for school or mission purposes, ample 
provision has been made in sections 26, 29, 30, 31, and 32 of said cireu- 
lar of instructions issued June 3, 1891, for the acquisition of fee-simple 
title to the lots or blocks thus occupied and improved, by the respect- 


ive societies to which such lots, blocks, and improvements belong, ac- 
cording to their respective interests, 
Respectfully, 


W. M. STONE, 
Acting Commissioner. 
Approved: 
JoHN W. NoBLE 
etary. 


805 Broadway, t 
New York City. | 
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Country aw People of Alaska. 


Alaska was purchased by the United States from Rus- 
sia in 1867 for $7,200,000. Alaska is an English corrup- 
tion of the native word “Al-ak-shak,” which means “a 
great country or continent.”’ It is indeed a great coun- 
try, containing as it does 580,107 square miles. From 
its most northern to its most southern point is 1,400 miles, 


miles, which would make a State as large as the State of 
Maine. 

Alaska abounds in hot and minerai springs, some of 
which have long been noted for their curative qualities. 
It has also one of the largest rivers in the United States, 
the Yukon, which is 70 miles wide across its five mouths 
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or as far as from Maine to Florida, and from its eastern 
boundary to the end of the Aleutian Tslands is 2,200 
miles, or as far as from Washington to California. Alas- 
ka is as large as all the New England and Middle States, 
together with Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky and Tennessee combined. 

The total area of the islands of Alaska is 31,205 square 


and intervening deltas, For the first 1,000 miles it is 
from 1 to 5 miles wide, and in some places, including is- 
lands, it is 20 miles from main bank to main bank. Nay- 
igable tor 2,0co miles, it is computed to be about 3,0co 
miles long. m 

The other rivers are the Stikine, 250 miles long; the 
Nushagak, 150 miles long; the Kuskokwim, 500 miles 
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iong ; the Nowikakat, 112 miles long ; the Chilkat, Cop- 
per, Tananah, Porcupine and Koyoukuk. 

Inland Alaska has an Arctic winter and a tropical 
summer. ‘The winter climate for Southeastern Alaska 
for fifty-five years past has been the average winter cli- 
mate of Kentucky and West Virginia, and the average 
summer climate of Minnesota. The 
Southern Alaska is due to the warm Japan current of the 
Pacific, which first strikes the American continent at the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 

Scattered over the country, in clusters of small settle- 
ments, is a population composed approximately of 17,- 
617 Innuit, or Eskimo, 2,145 Aleuts, 1,756 Creoles, 
5,100 Tinneh, 6,437 Thlingets, 788 Hydah, and 2,000 
whites, making a total of 35,843. The Creoles are the 
descendants of Russian fathers and native mothers. 


mild climate of | 


other citizens, protected by the laws and courts, and in 
common with all others furnished with schools for their 
children. 

THE INNUIT. 

The Innuit occupy almost the entire coast line of Alas- 
ka with the outlying islands, from the boundary line 
westward along the Arctic coast to Bering Strait ; thence 
southward to the Aliaska Peninsula, over the peninsula 
and the Aleutian Islands, and eastward and northward 
along the cost to Mount Saint Elias, with the exception 
of a small territory on Cook’s Inlet and at the mouth of 
Copper River, where the Tinneh from the interior have 
forced their way to the coast. Occupying the coast line 
they are bold navigators and skilled fishermen and sea 
hunters. 

The term “Innuit” is the native word for “people”’ 


LOOKING EASTWARD FROM SITKA. 


The post offices in Alaska are Sitka, Fort Wrangell, 
Killesnoo, Juneau, Jackson, Klawock, and Loring. 

The Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D. D., who was for some 
years the Superintendent of Presbyterian Missions in 
Alaska, and is now the General Agent of Education in 
Alaska, reported in March, 1886, the following respect- 
ing the people of Alaska and educational work among 
them : 

Among the best known of the natives of Alaska, their 
highest ambition is to build American homes, possess 
American furniture, dress in American ciothes, adopt 
American style of living and be American citizens. 

They ask no special favors from the American Govern- 
ment, no annuities or help, but simply to be treated as 


and is the name used by themselves, signifying ‘ our 
people.”” The term “ Eskimo ” is one of reproach given 
them by their neighbors, meaning “raw fish eaters.” 
The Innuit of Alaska are a much finer race physically 
than their brethren of Greenland and Labrador. They 
are tall and muscular, many of them being six feet and 
over inheight. They have small black eyes, high cheek 
bones, large mouths, thick lips, coarse brown hair, and 
fresh yellow complexion. In many instances the men 
have full beards and moustaches. In some families the 
men wear a labret under each corner of the mouth in a 
hole cut through the lower lip for the purpose. 

They are good-natured people, always smiling when 
spoken to. They are fond of dancing, running, jump- 
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REV. SHELDON JACKSON, D. D. 
The first American Minister to visit Alaska in the interest of Missions. 


ing, and all athletic sports. While they speak a common 
language from the Arctic to the Pacific each locality 
has its different dialect. 

Their usual dress is the parkas, made of the skins of 
animals and sometimes of the breasts of birds. How- 
ever, where they have access to the stores of traders 
they buy ready-made clothing. 

Their residences have the outward appearance of a 
circular mound of earth covered with grass, with a small 
opening at the top for the escape of smoke. The entrance 
is a small door and narrow hallway to the main room, 
which is from twelve to twenty feet in diameter, and is 
without light or ventilation. 

Their diet consists of the wild meat of the moose, rein- 
deer, bear and smaller fur-bearing animals ; also of fish, 
the white whale, the walrus, seal, and various water-fowl. 
In the northern section they havea great aversion to salt. 
While they will eat with great relish decayed fish or 
putrid oil, they will spit out with a wry face a mouthful 
of choice corned beef. 

Men, women and children are alike inveterate smokers. 

While they travel continually in the summer, they have 
permanent winter homes. 

Their religious belief is quite indefinite. In a general 
way they believe in a power that rewards the good and 
punishes the bad, by sending them to different places 
after death. They are savages, and, with the exception 
of those in Southern Alaska, have not had civilizing, 
educational or religious advantages. 

From the boundary line to Bering Strait, along the 
bleak Arctic coast, villages are placed here and there, 
wherever there is a. sheltered harbor with good hunting 
or fishing. The population of these aggregate 3,000. 
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At the mouth of the Colville River they hold an annual 
fair, to which they come from hundreds of miles. 

At Point Barrow, the extreme northern point of land 
in the United States, and within twenty-five miles of 
being the northernmost land on the continent, there is a 
village (Nuwuk) of thirty-one families and 150 people. 
They inhabit houses or tupecs that are built partly under 
ground for warmth. The upper portion is roofed over 
with dirt, supported by rafters of whale-jaws and ribs. 

Around Kotzebue Sound are a number of villages. 
Some of the hills surrounding this sound rise to the 
height of a thousand feet, and are covered with a species 
of wild cotton, that in its season appears like snow. 

Into this sound empty the Nunatok and Koowak 
Rivers, both large streams. This is one of the places 
where the people come in July from all sections of the 
country for the purpose of trade and barter. The Innuit 
of the coast bring their oil, walrus hides, and seal-skins ; 
the ‘Tinneh from the interior their furs ; and the Chuck- 
chees from Asia their reindeer-skins, fire-armsand whisky, 

It is to these gatherings that the traders come in 
schooners fitted out atSan Francisco or Sandwich Islands 
with cargoes of whisky labeled “ Florida Water,” “ Bay- 
Rum,” ‘ Pain-killer,” ‘“ Jamaica Ginger,” &c. The finest 
furs of Alaska are obtained at these fairs, Salmon are 
plentiful in Kotzebue Sound. 

Another centre of villages is at Cape Prince of Wales. 
This is a rocky point, rising in its highest peak to an 
elevation of 2,500 feet above the sea. At the extremity 
of this cape is a village of 400 people, the westernmost: 
village on the mainland in America. These people are 
great traders and travelers, skilled in hunting the whale 
on the seas, or the reindeer onthe land. They are insolent 
and overbearing toward the surrounding tribes, and trav- 
eling in large companies, compel trade at their own 
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terms. They are reported the worst natives on the 
coast. 

In the narrow strait separating Asia from America is 
a small group of islands called the Diomede. On these 
islands are 300 Innuit. 

These, with those at Cape Prince of Wales, are the 
great smugglers of the north, Launching their walrus- 
skin boats (bidarka) they boldly cross to and fro from 
Siberia, trading the deer-skins, sinew, and wooden ware 
of Alaska for the walrus, ivory, skins of tame reindeer, 
and whale blubber of Siberia, also fire-arms and whisky. 

On King’s Island, south of Cape Prince of Wales, are 


the cave dwellers of the present. The island is a great 


NATIVE HOUSE AND TOTEM, JACKSON, ALASKA. 


mass of basalt rock, with almost perpendicular sides, 
rising out of the ocean to the height of 700 feet. On 
one side, where the rock rises at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, the Innuit have excavated homes in the rock. 
Some of these rock houses are 200 feet above the ocean. 
There are forty of these cliff dwellings. 

When the surf is wildly breaking on the rocks, if it 
becomes necessary for any one to put out to sea, he gets 
as near the surf as possible, takes his seat in his boat 
({kyack), and at the opportune moment two companions 
toss him and his boat overand clear of the surf. They are 
noted for the manufacture of water-proof boots from the 
skin of the throat of the seal. They are lighter, more 
enduring, and greatly preferred to rubber. 

Directly south of Bering Strait is the large island of 
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Saint Lawrence. Formerly. it had a population of 80c. 
They were the largest and finest formed people of the 
Innuit race, but.slaves to whisky. 

lu the summer of 1878 they bartered their furs, ivory 
and whalebone to the traders for rum, and as long as the 
rum lasted they spent their summer in idleness and 
drunkenness instead of preparing for winter. Theresult 
was that: over 400 of them starved to death the next 
winter, In some villages not a single man, woman, or 
child was left to tell the horrible tale. 

From Bering Strait around the shores of Norton Sound 
is a number of villages, aggregating a population of 633. 

In this district is Saint Michael, a trading post, origi- 


AN ALASKAN CANON. 


nally founded by the Russians in 1835. The place con- 
sists of a few log houses, inclosed by a stockade, the 
property of the Alaska Commercial Company, and a 
chapel of the Russo-Greek Church, with an occasional 
service by a priest from Ikogmute. This is the point 
where the ocean-going steamers transfer freight with the 
smaller steamers that ply on the Yukon River. To this 
point the furs collected at the trading posts in the interior, 
some of them 2,000 miles distant, are brought for re- 
shipment to San Francisco. This is also the dividing 
line between the Innuit of the Arctic and the Pacific. 
Half a mile from the trading post is a native village of 
thirty houses and one dance house or town hall. 

We come now to the region of the densest population 
in Alaska, attracted and sustained by the abundance of 
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fish that ascend the mighty Yukon and Kuskokwim 
Rivers and many smaller streams, 

Their fish diet is supplemented by the wonderful bird 
life of the country. The variety and number of wild 
geese and ducks is said to be greater than in any other 
section of the known world. ‘To fish and fowl is added 
the flesh of the moose and reindeer. 

On the delta of the Yukon and southward to the mouth 
of the Kuskokwim River are from forty to fifty villages, 
with a population of 2,000, From the mouth of the Yu- 
kon to Anvik are fifteen or sixteen villages, with 1,345 
people ; while on the Kuskokwim River are some forty 
villages, aggregating-a population of 3,654. 

On the lower banks of this river the high land, free 
from tidal overflow, is so fully occupied with houses that 
it is difficult for the traveler to find space to pitch a tent. 

In the adjacent Bristol Bay region are thirty-four vil- 
lages and 4,340 people. A short portage across the 


Aliaska Peninsula brings us to the settlements of the 
civilized’ Innuit. 

In 1784 Gregory Shelikoff formed a settlement on 
Kadiak Island and commenced the subjugationand civil- 
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ization of the people. Soon after he organized a school,: 
which was the first in Alaska. Also the first church 
building in Alaska was erected on this island. For a 
long time it was the Russian capital, the chief seat of 
their power and operations. The present village of Ka- 


| diak (Saint Paul) numbers 288 people, living in ro1 frame 


houses. They have a few cattle, and cultivate small 
gardens. They have a large church and a resident 
priest ; also stores of the Alaska Commercial Company, 
a deputy collector of customs, anda signal weather 
office. A small school is kept at the expense of the 


Alaska Commercial Company. 
Opposite Kadiak is Wood Island, with 157 people. 


They have fourhorses and twenty cattle. The village also 
possesses a small ship-yard, and a road around the island 
twelve or fourteen miles long.. This and a road one and 
one-half miles long at Sitka are the only roads in that 
vast Territory. The place possesses the usual Russo- 


{ Greek church, but no school. 
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Our readers will be interested in seeing the face of 
the Treasurer of the Missionary Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and learning something about 
him. 

John Milton Phillips was born in Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
May 26, 1820, his father being Rev. Wm. Phillips, a 
Methodist preacher, and a member of the Kentucky 
Conference. 

When nineteen years of age he united with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and has ever since been an ac- 
tive member, faithful and successful as class leader, 
Sunday-school superintendent, steward and trustee. 

When lay delegation was introduced into the Church 
he was elected a delegate to the General Conference of 
1872 and became an assistant secretary of that body. 

For many years he had general supervision of the de- 
tails of the business in the Western Methodist Book 
Concern at Cincinnati. 

In 1872 the General Conference elected him one of 
the agents of the New York Book Concern. 

The successive General Conferences of 1876, 1880 and 
1884 re-elected him to the same position. Since 1879 
he has been the treasurer of the Missionary Society. He 
is also a manager of the Missionary Society. 


Ten Little Missionary Workers. 
BY 1VY FERN, 


There was no doubt of it. Quiet, little Tillie Bonar 
was thoroughly aroused. ‘It is just a shame !” she was 
saying. ‘Here are four of us—all members of the 
church, too—and every one of us knows what this part 
of the covenant means. Read it again, Orma ;” and 
Orma read, ‘“ And the spread of the Gospel throughout 


the world.” 


‘Why, I’ve read that every week since last winter, 
and I never thought before that that part was for us any 
more than tke parts about family worship, or educating 
our children to be Christians ; but I do believe it does 
mean us, after all.” 

‘‘ Well, let’s do something,” said energetic Grace, who 
believed in deeds more than words, and had caught the 
spirit of Tillie’s enthusiasm. 

‘We can’t go, that’s sure; and we wouldn't be of 
much account if we did, I imagine,” continued Ethel. 

‘‘That’s true, so let’s send some one who will,” said 
Tile; 

“But, we can’t,” urged Grace. ‘We might ‘push a 
pound,’ though ; and if it should happen to be the last 
one, I guess that would be ‘ sending them,’ ” 

“Well,” said Ethel, “that means money, and you know, 
girls, I never havea cent of my own, except on my birth- 
day. I’m always sure of my doilar then. Icut my 
teeth on my first one. I’ve got that yet ; but the others 
bave never lasted long; but I’ll give that for a nest- 
egg.” 

“J most always have something on my birthday, too. 
Papa always lets me buy my own candies. It will be 
ten or fifteen cents. I promise that when it comes,” 
added Orma. 

“Why couldn’t we have a birthday box ?” suggested 
Tillie ; ‘‘and every birthday put in as many certs as we 
are years old ?” 

“Then we would have in a year—let me see, I'll be 
thirteen, Ethel and Tillie twelve, and Grace eleven. ' 
That would make forty-eight cents the first year, and fif- 
ty-two the next. We’d better take Ethel’s dollar and be 
done with it,” replied Orma. 

“No, I’ll tell you, girls,” planned Grace ; “let’s ask 
two or three others to join us, and coax our friends to 
help fill up our box. ‘ Daisy Beach and her cousin Geor- 
gia each has a birthday book, and we can find out from 
them when lots of birthdays come, and we’ll just fish for 
’em. Our box will be bait, and the pennies the fish.” 

“We'll send our fish to the heathen and the missiona- 
ries can exchange them for the food they need,” said 
Ethel. | 

“Will you bea ring?’ asked Tillie’s little sister, Flossy, 
who bid fair to be an organizer. 

‘‘She means a circle,” exclaimed Tillie. ‘“ It would be 
nice, wouldn’t it?” 

And so the little band was formed. There were ten 
girls when it was completed. Each promised solemnly. 
to do all she could toward getting twelve birthday offer- 
ings during the year, Grace’s birthday was on the 21st 
of July, and that would be next week. She had been 
saving her money for nearly a year to buy “the cutest 
little china cupboard,” with a complete set of dishes— 
knives and forks and spoons and goblets. Everything ! 
even.a drawer with atablecloth in it, and, more wonder- 
ful still, when everything was out of the cupboard it 
could be made into atable. And Grace's heart had 
been set on this for so long, we need not wonder that 
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she felt pretty sober as she walked home that afternoon, 
for that very evening she was to receive the last fifteen 
cents. She had been sewing carpet-rags, hot afternoons 
for two weeks, for this ; and now, if she would take out 
eleven cents, she didn’t know when she would have-the 
long-hoped-for amount again. Something whispered to 
buy her dishes, and put her birthday money in when she 
got it. The box wouldn't be open for a year, any way ; 
and her little cousins from the country had been invited 
to spend her birthday with her, and they would be so 
disappointed, too. 

Grace walked quietly into the house. Her mamma 
observed the thoughtful mood, in place of the usual 
bouncing step, and said nothing as Grace walked up to 
her room, and turned the key softly in her door; but 
she prayed for her little girl, for she knew something was 
wrong. What did Grace do? She sat perfectly still in 
her rocking-chair for fifteen whole minutes. Then she 
knelt at her bedside, and, bursting into tears, sobbed as 
if her little heart would break. If you have never loved 
Jesus very much, and at the same time wanted very much 
to do something that you feared he would not like, you 
can not appreciate her feelings. 

It was a full hour before she left her room, Then the 
tear-stains were all washed away, and, with a face fairly 
beaming with joy, she rushed into the sitting-room, 
caught up first one and then the other of her four-year 
old twin brothers, and then told mamma all about the 
birthday box, and showed her the eleven cents she was 
going to put in next week, and then she explained it all 
to the boys, who understood enough to earn the pennies 
she had brought them, by each giving her four kisses, 
and then carefully putting the money in mamma’s hands 
to “teep for the pity botch when our birfday tums.” 


“We only promised to get twelve offerings, and this 
will be three for me already,” said Grace. 

And mamma understood, and said, in her heart, “I 
thank Thee.” 

Thus was the first sacrifice made, and I think Jesus 
blessing rested upon that box because of it. There were 
other sacrifices made during the year, and many dimes 
fell into the box without any sacrifice at all. The girls 
had no idea when they began that so many would give. 
Ethel had thirty- ix names on her paper, and Orma 
forty. I tell you it wasn’t safe for any, big or little, to 
speak of his birthday when those girls were around, un- 
less he wanted to pay forit. Even cross old Mr. Snarl 
gave littl: Flossy forty-six pennies on his birthday, and 
actually smiled as he watched her push them through 
the opening. Then he tried to shake them out; but 
there was a little piece of cloth pasted inside with a slit 
in it that allowed the pennies to be pushed through, but 
would not let them come back. 

Dear old Grandma Sherman put in a little gold dollar. 
She was only eighty-six, but she said she would put in 
the other fourteen cents to “grow on.”’ The gold dol- 
lar had been taken out of her little Archie’s coat-pocket 
the day after he was drowned, fifty-two years ago, and 


she had kept it all this time, often wondering herself 
what she would ever do with it. 

Some of the big sistets wouldn’t tell their ages, and 
the rule for them was “a half-dollar, and no questions 
asked ;” and some of the big brothers “didn’t want the 
change ’—and so their half-dollars went in. 

When the year had passed there were just one hun- 
dred and fifty-six names on the list, and Nellie Morse’s 
blessed, gray-haired bachelor uncle, who lived in the big 
house just out of town, told her that if the girls would 
let the box be opened at his house, he would invite 
all the givers out there. Then he had such funny invi- 
tations printed, with the picture on one side, of a little . 
girl opening a box, on which was written “ Birthday 
Offerings,’’ and out of which pennies and dimes and dol- 
lars were rolling in every direction; and on the other 
side was printed, “5 to 8 P.M., Wednesday, July 21, 
1886, at Woodland Glen. Opening at 6 P.M.” 

He let the ten little workers spend an afternoon with 
him, and direct all the envelopes, and help put up the six 
hammocks, and try each of the four swings, and have 
a little ride on the lake near the house, and even told 
them that he was going to have ice cream and that they 
were to pass it for him. And Flossy confided to him 
before they left, that if he couldn’t find any nice old 
lady, she would marry him when she grew up and had 
pretty white hair like his, he was “just so good.” 

The party was a mixed one, I assure you; but Uncle 
Will was equal to the occasion, and with the books, pa- 
pers, pictures, curiosities, easy chairs, little carts, flowers, 
marbles, grace-hoops and croquet ground, everybody’s 
taste seemed to be gratified. 

‘“T don’t believe in Foreign Missions,’ Frank Dean 
was Saying, as two of our girls came up to oneof the grape 
arbors. Frank was just home from college, and felt that 
the little village, and opinions formed there were rather 
small affairs. 

“Well,” replied his friend Roy, “what did you mean 
last Thursday by saying you ‘renewed your covenant ?’ 
I borrowed mother’s Covenant at the time, and observed 
a Foreign Mission pledge in it. Frank, why didn’t you 
hunt up a church that appreciates your views on this 
subject? When I join a church, I’m going to compare 
every one of its teachings with the Bible before I en- 
dorse them. One would have taken you for a young 
man of similar good judgment.” 

“Frank don’t read his covenant right,”’ interrupted his 
sister Ethel. 

“Or his Bible, either,” continued Tillie. “Mr. Hill 
said last Sunday night in his sermon, that Jesus Christ 
was a foreign missionary himself, or he would never have 
left his home and have come here to save us.”’ 

“Well, I don't see anything to Foreign Missions any- 
way,” persisted Frank. 

““Nobody expects you to as long as you keep your 
eyes shut,” retorted Ethel. 

Frank said nothing, but looked as though he wished 
he hadintroduced some other topic of conversation, He 
really did belong to God, but had never thought much 
on this subject and knew it; but he did not want to be 
“without an opinion.” 

Well, the box held seventeen dollars and seventy-three 
cents; and when the cashier at the bank counted it he 
said, “ Just an even twenty dollars.” The girls were all 
so sure he was wrong that he went all over it again, with 
the same result. It had grown at the party; the girls 
never knew how.—/erald and Presbyter. 
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‘6 Children’s Day” at Naini Tal, india, 
BY REV. B. H. BADLEY. 

Children’s Day, as a rule, is observed 
in India on the second Sunday in March, 
as this time is preferable on the plains to 
June, In the mountains. however, June 
is the more suitable time, and so last 
Sabbath, June 13th, while our Home 
Churches from Maine to Texas, and from 
Florida to Oregon. were filled with happy 
children keeping ‘‘Children’s Day,” the 
day was observed with a measure of the 
same enthusiasm here in Naini Tal. 

The Church in this beautiful mountain 
city, 6,000 feet above sea level, is under 
the pastoral charge of the Rev. J. Baume, 
30 well known at home, especially in the 
Rock River Conference. In crossing the 
seas to again take up work in India he 
left none of his enthusiasn behind, and 
on ‘‘Children’s Day,” as in every other 
good cause, he labors with a will. 

The service was a great success. The 
church, a beautiful stone structure over- 
looking the lovely lake which gives the 
city its name, was neatly decorated with 
ferns, ivy and many kinds of flowers, now 
at their loveliest. As usual, the richest 
decorations were the children, a round 
hundred of them, with bright happy 
faces, entering into the spirit of the occa- 
sion as only children can. 

Quite a number of other friends were 
present, including Mr. Ross, Commis- 
sioner of Kumaon, several missionaries 
(spending a few weeks here to escape the 
heated plains) and forty English soldiers, 
mostly from the 78th Highlanders. The 
church was well filled. The day was 
verily a‘‘ perfect day in June,” earth, 
air and sky all praising God. 

The programme was similar to a thou- 
sand others used at home. Thanks to 
Dr. Kidder, who in the multiplicity of 
his efforts and engagements, never for- 
gets us in India, we have no difficulty in 
arranging programmes, using part of 
what he sends us. and making such 
changes as we deem advisable for our 
work here. : 

Besides responsive readings there were 
hymns from the hymnal and ‘‘ Redeem- 
ing Love.” We were favored with reci- 
tations by the girls of Miss Knowles’ High 
School and the boys of Mr. Tompkins’ 
High School, and an address was delivered 
by Rev. B. H. Badley. 

Following the address came the collec- 
tion. First the Sunday-school made its 
offering. In each class a boy or girl had 
been selected to carry the offering toe the 
pulpit ; each announced the amount 
(enclosed in a neat purse) and deposited it, 
reciting an appropriate verse. Theschool 
thus gave Rs. 54 ($27 in round numbers.) 

The congregation then responded, and 
most liberally; Rs. 81 ($410) were re- 
ceived, making $67 in all. One of the 
soldiers present was so impressed by what 
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he saw and heard that he went to Mrs. 
Thomas, one of our missionaries, with 
whom he had deposited part of his sav- 
ings to be used in the Lord’s work, and 
drew » had left, about $1.50, and sent 
it to MaWeume for the “Children’s Fund.” 
Coming from such a source, this was a 
royal donation. 

In the evening, in place of the regular 
service, the Rev. H. Mansell, of Cawn- 
pore, preached a sermon on ‘‘Kducation.” 
At the close an opportunity to give was 
again presented and Rs. 20 ($10) {secured. 
The total collection for the day amounted 
to no less than Rs. 155 ($77), one of the 
largest collections of the kind ever taken 
in our conference. At the close of the 
service the pastor spoke for all when he 
said the day had been one of great happi- 
ness and blessing. 

With the approval of the Board of 
Education, our collections in India are 
retained and used in helping our native 
preachers to educate theirsons. At present 
about thirty are thus being assisted in 
our various schools. At least thirty 
others need assistance. As our work ex- 
pands there will be large demands in this 
direction. Our native converts are thor- 
oughly awake to the importance of edu- 
cating their boys and girls, and in many 
cases are denying themselves to do this. 

Naini Tal, June 15. 


CATECHISM ON ALASKA. 

Where is Alaska? In the northwest- 
ern part of North America. 

Towhom does it belong? Tothe United 
States, by whom it was purchased from 
Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000. 

What is its size? It contains 580,107 
square miles. 

What is its largest river ? The Yukon, 
which is 3,000 miles in length. 

What is the climate? The climate in 
the south is mild, due to the warm Japan 
current of the Pacific. Alaska is said to 
have an Arctic winter and a tropical sum- 
mer. At Fort Yukon the thermometer 
often rises above 100 degrees in summer, 
and indicates from 50 to 70 degrees be- 
low zero in winter. ; 

What springs has Alaska ? It abounds 
in hot and mineral springs that are noted 
for their curative qualities. 

What is the population ? There are 
17,617 Eskimo, 2,145 Aleuts, 1,756 Cre- 
oles, 5,100 Tinneh, 6 437 Thlingets, 788 
Hydah, and 2,000 Whites, making a 
total of 35,843. 

What can be said of the Eskimo ? 
They are larger than those of Greenland 
and Labrador. They are good natured 
and are great smokers. They believe 
in future rewards and punishments. 
They call themselves ‘‘ Innuit,” which 
is the native name for ‘‘ people.” The 
name ‘‘ Eskimo ” is given them by others. 
It means ‘‘raw fish eaters.” They are 


fond of dancing, running and jumping. 

What of the Aleuts? They occupy 
the Aleutian islands and have a strong 
resemblance to the Japanese. They 
dress in American garments and many 
are highly educated. 

What of the Tinneh? They are tall 
and well formed and are great hunters. 
and fishers. They believe in polygamy. 
Shamanism and witchcraft prevail. 

Who are the Creoles? The descend- 
ants of Russian fathers and native moth- 
ers. 

What of the Thlingets? They are a 
hardy, warlike and superstitious race 
inhabiting the Alexander Archipelago 
and adjacent coast. 

What of the Hydah? They are a large 
and handsome race and noted for their 
bravery and ferocity intwar. They live on 
the Prince of Wales Island. They have 
great skill in carving wood, bone, gold, 
silver and stone. They practice poly- 
gamy and holdslaves. They live in per- 
petual fear of evil spirits. 

When were Protestant Missions com- 
menced in Alaska? In 1877 by Rey. 
Sheldon Jackson DD., and Mrs. A. R. 
McFarland, representing the Presbyter- 
ian Church. * 

What other Churches have since entered 
upon Mission work in Alaska ? In 1884 
the Morayians sent two missionaries to 
Alaska and have now a mission on the 
Kuskokwim river. Here they have two 
missionaries and their wives. Another 
missionary left the United States for this 
mission in July, 1886. 

The Baptist Home Missionary Society 
has appointed a missionary and his wife 
who are now on their way to Alaska and 
will be stationed on Kadiak Island. 

The Protestart Episcopal Church has: 
senta missionary toSt. Michael. He was 
expected to arrive there last September. 

What has been the swecess of the Pres- 
byterian Mission? It has established 
schools and organized churches and has 
now in Alaska 7 ordained missionaries, 
and 12 female missionaries, 5 schools 
with 146 scholars, 2 churches and about 
300 members. 


MISSIONARY PERIODICALS.—The Gos- 
pelin All Lands, Missionary World and Lit- 
tle Missionary, belong to the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and are edited by 
Rev. Eugene R. Smith. 

The Gospel in All Lands is 248 page monthly for 
pastors, saperintendents, teachers, ete. Price, 25 
cents a month; $2.00 a year. 

The Little Missionary is a four page monthly 
for children. Price, 25 centsa year. Ten copies, 7% 
centsa year. Twenty copies, $1.20 a year, Twenty 
copies and over to the address of one person, each 
6centsayear; to different persons, each 15 cents a year. 

The Missionary World is an eight page monthly 
for young people. One copy, 25 cents ayear. Twenty 


copies and over to the address of one person, each 12 - 


cents a year. 
Terms in Advance. Periodicals discontinuedat close 
of subscription. 
Address ‘ Gospel in All Lands,” 
805 Broadway, New York City. 
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* ALASKA. 


When Secretary Seward was asked what he 
considered the most important actof his official 
life, he promptly replied, ‘“‘The purchase of 
Alaska,’ and presently added: “But it may 
take two generations before the purchase is ap- 
preciated.”’ One generation has passed, and 
our country is waking up to the value of this 
new territory. 

Its area is 580,107 square miles and the coast- 
line, up and down the bays and around the 
islands, measures 25,000 miles; if extended 
in a straight line it would belt the globe. 

It is the region of the highest mountains and 
the greatest volcanic system in the United 
States. ‘‘The wonderful chain of Aleutian 
Islands, stretching out in prolongation of the 
Alaskan peninsula (like a great arm stretching 
toward the coast of Japan) seems like the piers 


of a broken bridge which once joined America 
to Asia.’? It abounds in hot and mineral 
springs, and is traversed by one of the largest 
rivers (the Yukon) of our country. This river 
is 70 miles wide across its five mouths and in- 
tervening deltas, navigable for 2,000 miles and 
computed to be about 3,000 miles long. 

Generally speaking, Alaska has a frigid win- 
ter and a torrid summer, but, owing to the 
Japan Gulf Stream, the winter climate of 
Southern Alaska and the island chain is much 
the same as that of Kentucky and W. Virginia. 
‘Fort Yukon, situated above 66 degrees of lat- 
itude, has mid-summer days almost twenty-four 
hours long, and a short-lived temperature reach- 
ing 120 degrees. The heat is so insupportable 
that, as in Central India, all labor is sus- 
pended in the middle of the day. Then 
vegetation starts from the earth and rushes 
through its brief career, maturing in a fort- 
night what elsewhere requires a season. But 
the mid-winter temperature at Fort Yukon is 
as low as 70 degrees below zero, in which our 
thermometers are useless, because the mercury 
is frozen. Yet this terrible temperature is 
harmless to vegetation, because it is then hid- 
den under twelve feet of snow. At the seaside 
throughout Alaska, rain or fog prevails, while 
the weather inland is sunny and warm. 
But the cool and moist climate of the coast is 
not favorable to the ripening of grain, and the 
fierce heat of the Yukon inland is too brief for 
that purpose. No grain, therefore, has been 
planted with success in Alaska; nor do garden 
vegetables thrive well. This region, there- 
fore, can never be largely agricultural, any 
more than New England, though much of it is 
well-fitted for grazing and the production of 
butter and cheese.”’ 

Its fisheries are the finest in the known world. 
Salmon are found weighing 60 lbs., and in ex- 
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ceptional cases 120 lbs. Canneries have been 
established at different points. It is estimated 
that Alaska could supply the world with her- 
ring, halibut and salmon. ‘‘Herring visit the 
rivers in such multitudes that a child, having 
driven three nails into the end of a stick, and 
beating the water with it, may take some at 
every stroke, and fill a canoe in an hour.” 

The fur product amounts to $1,000,000 an- 
nually. The seal-skins alone paid a revenue 
into our treasury of over two and one half 
million dollars from 1870 to 1880—nearly one 
half the purchase price of the territory. 

‘Besides the furs and fish, it may be well to 
remark that coal abounds, of most excellent 
quality; petroleum, also, along Copper River, 
while the mineral deposits of gold, silver, iron, 
copper and marble are frequent and extensive; 
fire-clay, gypsum and sulphur are inexhausti- 
ble, and amethysts, garnets, agates, carnelians 
and fossil ivory are found in large quantities.”’ 

The lumber resources comprise thousands of 
square miles of yellow cedar, white spruce, 
hemlock, and balsam fir. Mr. Seward said: ‘‘T 
venture to predict that the North Pacific coast 
will become a common ship-yard for the Amer- 
ican continent, and speedily for the whole 
world.’’ 

The number of inhabitants is estimated at 
35,843, composed of the following tribes: 
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“The native inhabitants of Alaska are few, 
considering its vast extent. They are not In- 
dians, but superior in mind and different in 
manners. They live in houses half under 
ground, that they may be warmer. The fire is 
in the middle of the floor, and the smoke es- 
capes through the roof. They are supposed to 
be akin to the natives of the opposite coast of 
Asia. Some tribes are ingenious in manufac- 
tures, skilful in carving ivory, and almost 
artistic in decoration. Their small canoes are 
admirable, and. some of their large ones will 
carry a hundred men. The Aleuts, inhab- 
itants of the Alaskan chain, seem to have 
milder qualities than the rest, and even to pos- 
sess kind and amiable dispositions. No atro- 


cious crime among them came to the knowledge 
of a missionary stationed there during a resi- 
idence of fifteen years. Other tribes, however, 
show harsher characteristics, manifesting them- 
selves in the murder of infants, of aged or help- 
less relatives, and of slaves at the death of 
their masters. Some of their habits are intol- 
erably filthy. Some tribes treat their women 
with such brutality that their miserable lives 
often end with suicide. Their minds are dark- 
ened by childish superstitions concerning dis- 
ease, death and transmigration. Their shamans 
pretend to cure sickness, or to point out its 
cause, after wild and fierce incantations, some- 
times taking the form of savage and atrocious 
fanaticism. 

ReELIGION.—This is a feeble polytheism. 
They pay little attention to the good spirits, as 
they consider them harmless, but they offer 
propitiating sacrifices to evil spirits or devils. 
The medicine men are their priests. This form 
of religion is called Shamanism, and is said to 
be the same as that of the old Tartars before 
the introduction of Buddhism. Like the Ori- 
entals, they believe in the transmigration of 
souls, but into other families of human beings, 
and not into animals. These peculiarities of 
belief, together with the custom of widows ex- 
posing themselves more or less to the flames on 
the husband’s funeral pyre, seem to confirm 
the view of an Asiatic origin. 

Misstons.—Under an imperial order of the 
Empress Catherine in 1793, eleven monks sailed 
for Kadiak Island. At one time the Greek 
Church had eleven missionary districts and 
claimed 12,140 members. The Lutherans, also, 
sent their missionaries, but when the country 
was transferred to our government, in 1867, the 
Russian schools were abandoned and ten years 
passed before any one went from the United 
States to carry the gospel. British Columbia 
had its Episcopal missions and a very success- 
ful Methodist mission under the Rey. Thomas 
Crosby. The Church Missionary Society of 
England had a flourishing mission at Fort 
Yukon, which now contains over 1,600 mem- 
bers, besides smaller churches at Fort McPher- 
son and LaPierre’s House. Their work began 
twenty years ago. 

In 1876 nine Christians of the Tsimpsean 
tribe went from Fort Simpson, B. C., to Fort 
Wrangell, to obtain work. They met on the 
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Sabbath for worship, and thus began a religious 
awakening among the Stickeens. Mr. Crosby 
came to their aid. The Spirit was poured out, 
and forty souls turned to the Lord. A school 
was started and two Christian natives left in 
charge of the work until further help should 
come. 

In 1877, ten years after the purchase of 
Alaska, the Rev. Sheldon Jackson was sent by 
the Presbyterian Church to this place. Mrs. 
McFarland, a remarkable woman for executive 
ability and religious zeal, went with him. She 
began at once to teach, while Mr. Jackson re- 
turned to the States to represent the needs of 
the field to the government and the home 
church. For seven months Mrs. McFarland 
was the only Christian white woman, and the 
only Protestant missionary, in Alaska. Ques- 
tions of all kinds were submitted to her, and 
her decisions accepted by the natives. Great 
chiefs came from long distances to enter the 
school of ‘‘the woman that loved their people” 
or to plead for teachers to be sent to their tribes. 
She soon had a large school, and in 18738 a 
Home for Girls. The latter was especially 
needed, as the moral degradation of Alaskan 
women is almost without a parallel. Other 
missionaries of the Presbyterian Church fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Jackson returned to found new 
schools and mission stations. These have now 
been established among the Sitkans, Hydahs, 
Chilcats; Hoonyahs, Hootzenoos, Auks, Ta- 
koos, &c. 

Other Protestant missions have followed. 
The zealous Moravians entered the field in 1885 
and now have a mission on the Kuskokwim 
River, where they have two missionaries and 
their wives. Another missionary left the States 
for Alaska during the pastsummer. The Bap- 
tist H. M. S. have a missionary and his wife 
under appointment to establish a mission at 
Port of St. Paul, on Kodiak Island. The P. 
KE. Church has sent a missionary to St. Michael, 
on the western coast, and our own church has 
just appropiated funds to defray the expense 
of prospecting in this field with a view to found- 
ing a mission. 


I once heard an old veteran say, and I thought it was extravagant 
at the time, “I consider the use of money the surest test of a man’s 
character.” I thought, no, surely his use of his wife and children is 
a surer test than that; but I have lived to believe his sentiments. 

—Catherine Booth. 
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ie ee OTE, An election to chieftian- | 
y @ “pot-latch,” or giving away of 
presents of goods and money. These are common 
to the native tribes on the Pacific coast fr 
Sound to Alaska. 
rae a will work hard for years 
If unable to Bice ‘ ees ins otha 

ate a sufficient sum of himself. 
his relatives will add to his collection. When the 
time arrives the Indians are invited for hundreds of ~ 
miles around. It is a season of dancing and other 
festivities, during which the entire accumulation of 
years is given away, and the giver impoverished. 

He, however, secures position and renown, and 
soon recovers in the gifts of others more than he 
gave away.—Sheldon Jackson. 
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Rebecca M. Morris and Hannah N. T. Pick- 
ering have kindly assisted in the preparation | 


of our Uniform Lesson on Alaska. 
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to those engaged in missionary work. Not to 
those upon the foreign fields. I have been 
privileged to know many missionaries, and I 
have yet to hear one complain that his loving®- 
interest in his work has grown cold as the work 
grows old. But we, whose duty no less 
than privilege it is to stay up the hands of 
these noble enthusiasts; we, to whom falls by 
far the easier share of the work,—we find it 
hard, many times, to arouse the interest which 
only stays while the new is on. 

How many mission circles are formed, and 
flourish so finely at first, every child in the 
community coming; petitions sent in that ‘‘we 
may meet every week instead of every other 
one;’’ pledges readily assumed; then, ah! there 
are many who can finish the story—the songs 
grown a little old, the stories of heathen need 
losing a little of their freshness, the work 
proving to be not quite all play. And so, little 
by little, the attendance decreases; the en- 
thusiasm no longer glows; the work falls upon 
a faithful few; the anxious leader, seeking her 
lost sheep, receives excuses many and various, 
but two the most frequently,—‘‘I forgot,”’ and, 
“T really haven’t time.’’ And she knows that 
the new is off.—Life and Light. 


To know the facts of modern missions is ‘the necessary condition 
of intelligent interest. . . . Afire may be fanned with wind, but 
it must be fed with fuel.—A. 7. Pierson. 
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Seventh-day evening, at Moscow, a friend was appoint- 
ed to serve as President of their society. On First- 
day evening in meeting Isat down by her side and 
she told me that for two weeks she had heard ringing 
through her mind and heart the word, ‘Mission, 
Mission, Mission,’ till at last she said, ‘Lord, if there 
is anything thee wants me to do for the missionary 
cause, show me and I will doit.’ She knew nothing 
of the meeting so soon to be held. She gave me to 
understand that she believed the Lord wanted her 
in just the position she had been placed. After I 
left, this good, faithful servant of God went out to 
collect for the missionary cause, and in one day had 
nearly $10. She asked God for $20 and I am sure 
she will get it. Ifevery third sister in our auxili- 
aries would do as this sister of whom I write, Canada 
Yearly Meeting would double her missionaries and 
subscriptions inside of six months. 

‘‘May our Heavenly Father pour out upon the sis- 
ters of our yearly meeting a spirit of prayer and will- 
ing service in this great missionary cause.” §, A. D, 


Kansas Socrety.—The first annual meeting of 
our W. F. M. 8. met on the 11th of Tenth month, 
at 2p.M. ‘The meeting was opened by the reading 
of a part of the 42d of Isaiah, followed by an earnest 
prayer for guidance in the work. The meeting was 
large, and although we were limited to one hour and 
a half in which to transact the business, no one could 
doubt the interest and heart sympathy that our sis- 
ters manifested in all the detail of the work. All 
could respond heartily, ‘‘Blest be the tie that binds 
our hearts in Christian love,” not only for one 
another, but for our sisters in foreign lands. Our 
secretaries’ reports were encouraging. 

The treasurer reported $292.38 in the treasury, and 
yet the auxiliaries have not all reported, so that it 
was impossible to give the exact amount raised dur- 
ing the year. A collection of $58.53 was taken up 
at once. We were kindly invited by Western Yearly 
Meeting to unite with them in their work in Mexico 
City, Mexico, they having secured the services of 
Ervin Taber and wife as missionaries to that place. 
As we have long been interested in Mexico, we gladly 
unite with them, realizing that in ‘‘Union there is 
strength.” We were much strengthened and encour- 
aged by the kindly, earnest words of Ervin Taber 
and A. H. Pickering. Twenty-five dollars were ap- 
propriated to the education of a little girl at Mata- 
moras, Mexico, until Christmas. The ADVOCATE was 
commended in highest terms, and subscriptions earn- 
estly solicited, as we find in it all that we need. We 
hope even greater prosperity for it the coming year. 
We also approve Western Yearly Meeting’s proposi- 


tion that the different Societies unite in preparing a 
Union Report of their work. 

Our officers for the ensuing year are: President, 
Mary H. Wood, Lawrence, Kansas; Vice President 
and Editorial Secretary, Mattie E. Newby, 1328 Lib- 
erty St., Kansas City, Mo.; Recording Secretary, 
Lydia Henshaw, Lawrence, Kan.; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mary White, Prairie Center, Kansas; 
Treasurer, Sarah Woodard, Lawrence, Kan.; with 
vice presidents for each quarterly meeting. 

The annual address by our president Mary H. 
Wood, was characteristic of her, earnest, able and 
effective, and full of the missionary spirit. We 
would like to give itin full, but space will not permit. 

Our Executive Board extends a cordial invitation 
to our sisters of the Executive Board of the W. F. 
M. 8. of Western Yearly Meeting to meet with us at 
our annual session next year. 

Resolutions of sympathy were tendered our beloved 
sister Lydia Smith, vice president of Hesper Quar- 
terly Meeting, for her loss in the death of two sons 
and a daughter during the past year. 

We missed many faces this year in which we had 
learned to recognize the ‘‘missionary spirit,” but 
they were pleasantly called to mind by the earnest 
messages which we read from their pens. Our meet- 
ing closed with much good feeling and earnestness, 
aud we believe the ‘‘missionary cause” received a 
fresh impetus in our Yearly Meeting which will not 
be without practical results for Him who said, “‘Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” M. E. N. 


Helps flor Ausiliaries, 


NAUHAUGHT, THE DEACON, 


Nauhaught, the Indian deacon, who of old 

Dwelt, poor but blameless, where his narrowing Cape 
Stretches its shrunk arm out to all the winds 

And the relentless smiting of the waves 

Awoke one morning from a pleasant dream 

Of a good angel dropping in his hand 

A fair, broad gold-piece, in the name of God. 


He rose and went forth with the early day 

Far inland, where the voices of the waves, 
Mellowed and mingled with the whispering leaves, 
As through the tangle of the low, thick woods, 

He searched his traps. Therein'nor beast nor bird 
He found; though meanwhile in the reedy pools 
The otter plashed; and underneath the pines 

The partridge drummed, and as his thoughts went back 
To the sick wife and ilttle child at home, 

What marvel that the poor man felt his faith 

Too weak to bear its burden—like a rope 


That, strand by strand uncoiling, breaks above 
The hand that grasps it. ‘‘Even now, O Lord! 

Send one,” he prayed, ‘tha angel of my dream! 
Nauhaught is very poor; he cannot wait.” 


Even as he spake he heard at his bare feet 
A low, metallic clink, and, looking down, 
He saw a dainty purse with disks of gold 
Crowding its silken net. Awhile he held 
The treasure up before his eyes, alone 
With his great need, feeling the wondrons coins 
Slide through his eager fingers, one by one. 
So then the dream was true. The angel brought 
One broad piece only; should he take all these? 
Who would be wiser in the blind, dumb woods? 
The loser, doubtless rich, would scarcely miss 
This dropped crumb from a table always fall. 
Still while he mused, he seemed to hear the cry 
Of a starved child; the sick face of his wife 
Tempted him, Heart and flesh in fierce revolt 
Urged the wild license of his savage youth 
Against his later scruples. 

* * * * * * * 
He gazed around A black snake lay in coil 
On the hot sand, a crow with sidelong eye 
Watched from a dead bough, All his Indian lore 
Of evil blending with a convert’s faith 
In the supernal terrors of the Book, 
He saw the Tempter in the coiling snake 
And ominous black-winged bird; and all the while 
The low rebuking of the distant waves 
Stole in upon him like the voice of God 
Among the trees of Eden. Girding up 
His soul's loins with a resolute hand, he thrust 
The base thought from him: ‘‘Nauhaught, be a man! 
Starve, if need be; but, while you live, look out 
From honest eyes on all men, unashamed. 
God help me! I am deacon of the church, 
A baptized, praying Indian!” 


¥ * * * * * * 
Then 
Nauhaught drew 

Closer his belt of leather, dulling thus 
The pain of hunger, and walked bravely back 
To the brown fishing hamlet by the sea; 
And, pausing at the inn-door, cheerily asked: 
“Who hath lost aught to-day?” 

“T,”’ said a voice, 
‘Ten golden pieces in a silken purse, 
My daughter’s handiwork.” He looked, and lo! 
One stood before him in a coat of frieze, 
And the glazed hat of a seafaring man. 
Shrewd-faced, broad shouldered, with no trace of wings. 
Marvelling, he dropped within the stranger’s hand 
The silken web, and turned to go his way, 
But the man said: ‘‘A tithe at least is yours; 
Take it in God’s name as an honest man.” 
And as the deacon’s dusky fingers closed 
Over the golden gift, ‘‘Yea, in God’s name 
I take it with a poor man’s thanks,” he said, 


So down the street that, like a river of sand, 
Ran, white in sunshine, to the summer sea, 

He sought his home, singing and praising God; 
And when his neighbors in their careless way 
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Spoke of the owner of the silken purse— 
A Wellfleet skipper, known in every port 
That the Cape opens in its sandy wall—- 
He answered, with a wise smile, to himself: 
“I saw the angel where they see a man.” 
J. G. WHITTIER. 


UNIFORM LESSON FOR FIRST MONTH. 


ToPic.— ALASKA. 


Locate Alaska on the map and describe its physical 
features. 

To what country did it formerly belong, and in 
what year was it transferred to the United States? 

What was the purchase price? 

Climate, soil, resources and productions. 

What revenue is realized by the Government from 
the seal-fur fisheries? 


Probable origin. 
Characteristics. 


Educational System. 
Religion. 

Indian Medicine Men. 
Tribal Heraldry, or Totems. 


Greek. 
Protestant. 


INHABITANTS. 


Missions. j 


( Considerations that justify the found- 

| of a new mission, viewed from both the 
Essays. { home and foreign standpoint. 

| General remarks on the initial work of 

| founding a mission. 


REFERENCES: Alaska, by Sheldon Jackson, Dodd, Mead 
& Co., Publishers, New York City. Gospel in All Lands 
for September, 1886, Mission Rooms 805 Broadway, New 
York, price 25 cts.* 


Notes: The condition of women in Alaska beggars de- 
scription. Converted mothers confess to the missionaries 
that they killed their girl children as an act of love, so that 
they might never know the curse of grown up womanhood. 
I have never read of such ingenuity of torture as our sex 
has been condemned toin that country.” FRANCES E. WIL- 
LARD. 


Sheldon Jackson, Ganeral Agent of Education for Alaska, 
writes me that ‘‘with the commencement of schools there 
in September, every teacher would be furnished with a suf- 
ficient number of Barnes’ ‘Child’s Health Primer,’ and be 
requir. d to teach it regularly”” The teachers will also be 
furnished with Barnes’ Hygiene for Young People.—F, E. 
WILLARD. 


The Presbyterian church now has in Alaska 7 ordained 
missionaries and 12 female missionaries, 5 schools with 146 
scholars, 2 churches and about 300 members.—Z achange 

It was suggested at the last annual meeting of the W. C. 
T. U. that a worker be sent to Alaska. 

*The last Government Report on Education in Alaska, 


prepared by Sheldon Jackson, is also a valuable source of 
information, 
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be the carving of a whale, over that a raven, a wolf 
and an eagle—signifying that the great-grandfather 
of the present occupant of the house on his mother’s 
side belonged to the whale family, the grandfather 
to the raven family, the father to the wolf family; 
and he himself to the eagle family. Thesestandards 
are from two to five feet in diameter and often over 60 
feet in height, and sometimes cost from $1000 to 


ff | $2000, including the gifts and entertainments that 


A TOTEM STICK AND GROUP OF INDIANS AT FORT WRANGELL: 


TO'TEMS. 


The Alaskan tribes have several chiefs, one of 
whom is head chief. Upon all public occasions they 
are seated according to their rank. This rank is 
distinguished by the height of a pole erected in front 
of their houses. The greater the chief, the higher 
his pole. Some of these poles are over 100 feet high. 
The Indians are again subdivided into various fami- 
lies, each of which have their family badge. These 
badges, or totems among the Thlinkets, are the raven, 
the wolf, the whale and the eagle. Their emblems 
are marked on the houses, canoes, household uten- 
sils, ornaments, and even clothing of the people. 
These crests or badges extend through different 
tribes, and their members have a closer relation to 
one another than the tribal connection. For in- 
stance, members of the same tribe may marry, but 
not members of the same badge. Thus a wolf may 


not marry into the wolf family, but may into that of 
the whale. 


In front of their leading houses and at their burial. 


places are sometimes immense timbers covered with 
carvings. These are the genealogical records of the 
family. ‘The child usually takes the totem of the 
mother. Fer instance, at the bottom of a post may 


attend their dedication. Formerly the entrance to 
the house was a hole through this standard, but lat- 
terly they are commencing to have regular doors 
hung on hinges. Among the Stickeens these badge 
trees or dotems are usually removed to one side of the 
door. —Alaska, by Sheldon Jackson. 


MEDICINE MEN IN ALASKA, 


The utmost extreme of disgusting cannibalism, or 
of rabies like that of hydrophobia, is not uncommon 
among the ‘‘medicine men” of the Haidahs. ‘“The 
chief, who seems to be the principal sorcerer (among 
the Haidahs), and, indeed, seems to possess little 
authority save for his connection with preternatural 
powers, goes off to the loneliest and wildest retreat 
he knows of, and half starves himself there for some 
weeks, till he is worked up to a frenzy of religious 
insanity, and the nawloks (fearful beings, not hu- 
man), consent to communicate with him. During 
this observance the chief is called taamish, and woe 
to the unlucky Haidah who happens to meet him 
during itscontinuance! At last the inspired demoniac 
returns to his village, naked, save a bear skin or 
ragged blanket, with a chaplet on his head and a red 
ba’ d about his neck. He springs on the first person 
he meets, bites out and swallows one or more mouth- ~ 
fuls of the man’s living flesh, wherever he can fix his 
teeth; then rushes to another and another, continu- 
ing his revolting meal till he falls into a torpor from 
his sudden and half-masticated surfeit of flesh. The 
victims of this ferocity dare not resist the bite of the 
taamish. On the contrary, they are sometimes proud 
of its scars. All the Alaskans are held in abject 
fear by the medicine men.”—Missionary Review, 


FRIENDS’ MISSIONARY ADVOCATE. 
ESTHER TUTTLE PRITCHARD, Editor and Publisher. 


Contributions for the ADVOCATE, names of subscribers 
and all business communications should be addressed to 
EsTHER TUTTLE PRICHARD, 56 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
TERMS, 50 cents per annum, for the United States and 
Canada, and 62 cents for all other countries. 


Payment 
invariably in advance 


Entered at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., as second-class matter. 
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Elevator for the west wing of the Interior-Department building, and conductor, $12,720. (See page 164.)—The necessity 
for this elevator was represented to the previous Congress. The saving in time of the people employed in that wing of the 
building would in a few years more than equal the cost thereof, besides the convenience to those employed and to those 
having business with the General Land Office and the Patent Office. Both Commissioners have urged its introduction, 
and I concur in their views. 

Electric-light plant for the Interior-Department building, and engineer, $21,000. (See page 164.)—A comparison of the 
amounts paid for gas and the saving of the cost thereof applied to the introduction of the electric-light plant would within 
a few years counterbalance the cost of the same and be in the interest of economy. 


APPENDIX N. 
In relation to the estimates for the Bureau of Education. (See page 61.) « 5 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., October 20, 1886. 

Str: In reconsidering, at your request, the estimates for the appropriations required for the service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1888, by the Bureau of Education, I beg to make the following suggestions : 

In the estimates submitted by my predecessor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, the amounts asked for were as 
follows: Salaries, $47,580; for library, $1,675; for collecting statistics, $3,000; for distributing documents, $7,000; for edu- 
of children in Alaska, $25,000—amounting, in the aggregate, to the sum of $84,255. 

_ The amounts appropriated for the same purpose by act of Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, are as fol- 
lows: Salaries, $45,420; library, $1,175; collecting statistics, $3,000; distribution of documents,. $3,000; education of chil- 
dren in Alaska, $15,000—amounting, in the aggregate, to $67,595, and showing that the amount asked for exceeded the 
amount appropriated by the sum of $16,660. 

In submitting the estimates for this office for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1888, the amounts asked for by myself were 
as follows: Salaries, $53,160; library, $1,675; collecting statistics, $6,000; distributing décuments, $7,000; education of 
children in Alaska, $25,000—amounting, in the aggregate, to $92,835. 

These amounts exceed the amounts appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1887, in the following items: Sal- 
aries, $7,740; library, $500; statistics, $3,000; distribution of documents, $4,000; education In Alaska, $10,000—amount- 
ing, in the aggregate, to $25, 240. “% 

In making these estimates I was governed by what I could learn of the wants of the bureau from conversations with my 
predecessor and the employés of the office, who were familiar with the amount of the work which was necessary to be done, 
and I considered them, from my own examination of the condition of the office, reasonable and economical. [amy satisfied, 
from a further consideration of the work of the office and the amount of work within its jurisdiction, that it will be difficult 
to administer the office as it should be without an increase of its clerical force and the amounts expended in collecting 
statistics and distributing public documents. = ¢ 

I have very little information in regard to the condition of the subject of education in Alaska. . My only means of informa- 
tion are derived from Rev. Sheldon Jackson, the general agent of education in that Territory. He estimates that $50,000 should 
be appropriated by the next Congress for the schools in Alaska. I submit herewith copies of two letters from him, bearing , 
dates of September 22 and 27, 1886, and ask your consideration of them. ; 

In compliance with your wishes, I have reduced the estimates to the lowest scale possible with a due regard to the wants 
of this office. : ma 

It will be seen that I have asked for appropriations amounting to $70,095, which is in excess of the appropriations for 
1886—87 by $2,500. This amount is made up of $200 to the increase of the salary of the chief clerk, $500 additional to the 
library, and the salary ofa librarian, or clerk of class four, $1,800. The sum of $500 is a very small addition to the allowance 
for the purchase of such books as should be placed upon the shelves of the library. So many new publications are being 
issued that it is absolutely necessary to make a selection from them and to keep our library well supplied with the leading 
works upon subjects appertaining to the work of the bureau. 

The salary of the chief clerk should be made equal to the salary of the same officers in the other bureaus of the several 
Departments. : 

The library, now numbering nearly twenty thousand volumes of valuable works, on nearly every subject pertaining to 
education and the philosophy of teaching, should be well equipped with a librarian skilled in the newest and best methods 
of arrangement and classification. His services in these departments of his work would not only be invaluable, but his famil- 
iarity with the subjects treated in the books of the library would be of untold convenience, and make the library a most valu- 
able adjunct of the bureau. To show the importance attached to it as a means and school of education, T refer you to the views 
of Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, President of Columbia College, upon the subject, as briefly alluded to in the report of my recent 
visit to him. For these reasons, I have asked for an appropriation of $1,800 for a librarian, and trust that it will be granted. 

The tendency is to increase in the work committed to the Bureau of Education. The statistical branch of the office is 
daily subjected to additional burdens in the shape of State, city, school, college, and university reports from the United 
States and from many foreign countries. The statistics from all these ever-increasing sources are to be collected, tabulated, 
put in form, and finally given a local habitation in the annual report. The labor is twofold what it was in former years, 
and all indications point. to a large and continuing increase in its operations. If it be decided that the bureau is to be kept 
within its present limits of investigation, in spite of the many new subjects now occupying the attention of educationists, 
the present force of the office can be made to do the work as now done; but if the office is to comprehend these topics in its 
range of inquiry, to treat them as the advance in the methods of statistical science require and as the expectations of its 
intelligent correspondents hope for, some addition to the foree will have to be made. If the present foree cannot be increased 
according to the views and purposes of the administration, I shall most cheerfully confor to its policy, and endeavor with 
the means at hand to produce the best attainable results. I herewith submit the estimates for the fiscal year ending June 


30, 1888, as revised from date of September 27, 1886. 


I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
N. H. R. DAWSON, 
Commissioner. 
Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
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GENERAL AGENT OF EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 
Kadiak, Alaska, September 22, 1886. 


DEAR Str: The steam-schooner ‘‘Leo,’’? conveying the Alaska teachers to their destination reached here this forenoon, 
nineteen days from Seattle, Washington Ter. We had expected to go to Unalaska first, but the prevailing winds drove us 
up here. We encountered two gales by the way, and lost one of our sails. 

The Alaska Commercial Company’s agent (Mr. B. F. MeIntire) very kindly has furnished the Government with the use 
of a school-room for this coming winter. Mr. Roscoe, the teacher for this place, has received a pleasant reception from the 
people, and is pleased with the outlook here. 

It is a great drawback to our work in this country that the Government has not been able to erect suitable build- 
ings for residence for the teachers and school-room for the children. The cost of sustaining the teachers in the Government 
schools in this section now amounts to $25,000 per year, but there should be an additional $25,000 for buildings. It isa 
great sacrifice for intelligent, cultivated people to exile themselves from society and privileges for the sake of elevating these 
poor people. This greaf Government should not require them to live in the damp, dark, open native houses of this region 
and teach school in rooms that would be considered almost unsuited for cattle. I hope, therefore, you will urge the Hon. 
Secretary of the Interior in his estimates to ask Congress for $50,000 for the ensuing school year for education in Alaska. If 
the Secretary will ask for it, I think it will be granted. A work so important as the establishing of publie schools in 
Alaska should not be crippled by insufficient appropriations. 

The teachers and their families are all in good health. 

From Kadiak we go to Alfognak, where we leave Mr. Wirth in charge of the school. The distances are so great, 
and our progress so slow that I fear that I may be unable to return to Washington before the last of December. 


Very truly, yours, 
SHELDON JACKSON, : 
General Agent. 
To the COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. 0. 


GENERAL AGENT OF EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 
Karluk, West Side of Kadiak Island, Alaska, September 27, 1886. 


DEAR SiR: I wrote you last week of our progress at Kadiak Village, which is the headquarters of trade for this whole 
region of Cook’s Inlet and Prince William Sound. We left W. HB. Roscoe and wife in charge of the school. The agent of 
the Alaska Commercial Company very generously placed a school-room at our disposal, free of rent. The teacher was also 
able to procure a comfortable residence at a moderate rent. There are 143 children in the village. 

On Saturday, the 25th of September, we landed Mr. and Mrs. Wirth (teachers) at Alfognak Island. There being no 
dock we were compelled to land the household goods of the teachers and the school supplies in small boats through the surf. 

There are 146 children on the island. The people are civilized, and living as comfortably as many of the settlers of 
Nebraska or Dakota. On Kadiak Island and vicinity I have found 937 children in ten principal settlements, each one of 
which should have a school. é 

There ought to be at least $50,000 appropriated by the next Congress for schools in Alaska. A great wrong is being 
done these people in withholding school privileges. Do what you can to have Secretary Lamar.ask for $50,000 this coming 
year. 

Yours, truly, 
SHELDON JACKSON, 
. : General Agent. 

To the COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 

Washington, D. C. 


APPENDIX O. 


In relation to certain estimates submitted by the Governor of Alaska Territory. (See pages 37 and 61.) 


DIsTRicr OF ALASKA,’ 
Executive Office, Sitka, September 13, 1886. 


Sir: In transmitting herewith my estimates of appropriations required for the service of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1888, I have to say that the increased estimate in the amount necessary for the support and education of Indian pupils 
of both sexes at industrial schools, in face of the fact that heretofore a part of the sum appropriated for that purpose has not 
been expended, is based upon the further fact that there is now, and has been for several years, a most excellent industrial 
school at Wrangel, which for some reason has not been allowed the proportionate share of the appropriation to which it 
would seem to have been justly entitled, all the money drawn from the appropriation being in behalf of the Sitka training- 
school, under and by virtue of a contract made by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs with the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions. The industrial training-school at Wrangel is conducted under the auspices of the same church. Though not 
under the immediate control of the Board of Missions, it is in all respects as meritorious and deserving of Government aid as 
the Sitka school, and I understand that the Commissioner of Indian A ffairs has made a contract with it similar to that under 
which the Sitka school has been and is receiving aid, by the payment of a certain amount per capita based on the average 
monthly number of pupils. This additional contract will, in my opinion, involve a larger expenditure than is provided for 
by the present appropriation, for the reason that the number of pupils in both schools is increasing, and that of the Wrangel 
school, which has hitherto been supported by voluntary contributions, will be more than doubled, now that the eare and 
maintenance of pupils is provided for by Government aid. 
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In estimating the amount necessary ‘‘for the education of children of school age, without reference to race,’’ I have 
taken into consideration the fact that the amount inserted in the sundry civil bill by Senate amendment ($25,000) is not 
more than sufficient for the support of schools already established, while, if it be the purpose and desire of Congress to extend 
equal educational facilities to. all the people of Alaska, an equally additional number of schools to those now in operation are 
not only desirable, but actually necessary. or this reason I have estimated the amount really needed at $40,000. 

The estimate of $6,000 for hospital purposes is submitted in the confident belief that the statement of facts as to its ne- 
cessity to be embodied in my annual report will be amply sufficient to secure for it the recommendation of the Honorable 
Secretary of the Interior. A detailed estimate of cost is as follows: Cost of building, $2,500; furniture, bedding, &c., $500 ; 
medical attendance, steward, nurses, provisions, medicines, lights, and fuel, $3,000—%6, 000. 

The estimate of $3,000 for Indian police is, I think, given in sufficient detail. Having reference to the necessity for 
such an appropriation, I beg leave to refer you to page 12 of my aunual report for 1885, a copy of which I enclose herewith 
[See extract below.] Though out of the usual order, perhaps, these suggestions are respectfully submitted direct, for th’ 
reason that the annual report I am required to make on the first of October is not likely, owing to the infrequency of the 
mails, to reach the Honorable Secretary of the Interior before November 1, when it may be too late for him to submit such 
extracts ‘‘as relate to estimates for appropriations, and the necessities therefor.’’ 

Very respectfully, 
A. P. SWINEFORD, 
Governor of Alaska. 


Hon. SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


[Extract from page 12 of report of governor of Alaska for the year 1885, referred to above. | 
GENERAL REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


As the most effective means of preserving peace and good order in the Indian village adjacent to Sitka, one of the naval 
commanders, some years ago, instituted an Indian police system, which was approved and continued by my predecessor. 
The members were paid $25 per month, with an advance of $5 over that sum to the chief. I found, however, that the five 
members of the force, all men of influence among their people, had not been paid for six months, and were consequently 
becoming uneasy and discontented. The money paid this force since the advent of the civil government was drawn from the 
appropriation made to defray the expenses of the Indian commission created by the organic act, and that fund being represented 
to me as having been exhausted, it was questionable if I had the power or authority to continue the system; but after con- 
sultation with the other officials, and having in view the maintenance of peace and good order in Sitka, as well as in the 
native settlement, I concluded to do so, though I was under the necessity of making myself personally responsible for the 
payment of salaries in the event of my action being disapproved by the Department. In this connection I desire to say that 
T am convinced, by my brief experience, that no better or more economical system calf be devised for the maintenance of 
order in the native settlements. The Sitkan native policemen are exceedingly proud of their blue uniforms, and, being 
the recognized chiefs among their people, exercise a dual authority, which is universally respected and obeyed. Their 
authority is confined to their own village, and to such an extent is it respected, so faithfully and dilligently do they discharge 
the duties devolved upon them, that the manufacture of the vile intoxicating compound known as “ hoochinoo’’ has been 
entirely broken up—a fact, Iam informed, which does not apply to any other native village in the Territory. Iam, therefore, 
clearly of the opinion that the plan should be extended so as to embrace all the native settlements in Southeastern Alaska, 
and respectfully suggest that, unless already provided for, an appropriation sufficient to uniform and pay at least thirty 
Indian policemen in Alaska be asked for. I very much doubt if any more effective means can be provided for the promotion of 
cleanliness, sobriety, and good order among the Indians, without which conditions first obtained the work of the teacher and the mis- 
sionary cannot be productive of permanent good. 


TTA PPEEN DEXSE. 


In relation to the estimate of ‘‘ Salaries of Employés, Court-House, Washington. D.C.’ (See page-75.) 
WASHINGTON, September 24, 1886. 


Str: I have the honor to ask that the Attorney-General will recommend to Congress the addition of another laborer, at 
a salary of $480 per annum, to the force now authorized and employed under the control of the marshal of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, for the care and protection of the United States court-house. 

In asking for an additional laborer, I desire to call attention to the fact that there has been an assignment of twelve 
rooms in this building to the Civil-Service Commission, and it is thought that the estimated increase in the number of persons 
in and about the building having business with the Commission, attending examinations, &c., will necessarily require the 
addition of at least one to the laboring force, in order that the building may be kept in a proper condition of cleanliness. In 
addition to the above, several rooms in the upper story of the building, previously unoccupied, have been assigned to the 
auditor of the court and to the surveyor. The duties of the laboring force will be correspondingly increased by giving these 
rooms proper care and attention. : ss 

The present force of laborers, four in number, is hardly sufficient for the present requirements, and would to a certainty 
be inadequate for the additional labor necessitated by the increased occupancy of rooms as specified above. 

Trusting that the reasons I have assigned may be sufficient to induce the Attorney-General to make the recommendation 

eoested, I am 
ead % Very respectfuily, 
ALBERT A. WILSON, 
Marshal. 
The Honorable ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 
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266 ESTIMA TES—APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX Q. 7 ie 


In relation to the estimates for the Diplomatic Service, @pages 83 to 86.) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, Washington, October 1, 1886. 


MEMORANDUM EXPLANATORY OF VARIANCES AND INCREASES IN THE ESTIMATES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1888, AS COMPARED 
WITH ACTS OF APPROPRIATION FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1887, IN SO FAR AS CONCERNS THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Items 1, 2, 3, and 4, (page 83.) Changes of grade and increase of compensation of ministers to China, Belgium, Argentine 
Republic, and Corea. 


It is advisable, in every way, that several diplomatic missions be raised to the plenipotentiary rank. The grade of the — 


office responds to three general considerations, viz: The importance and dignity of the country sending the minister ; 
intimacy of relationship with the country which receives him; and the reciprocal courtesy which counsels the accredi 
to a friendly foreign power of a representative of equal rank with the one it.sends, ; ; 

Nearly all foreign countries send to the United States ministers of the plenipotentiary grade, and a just deference to 
the ordinary rule of etiquette would require that a minister of corresponding title should be sent by us. Bae} 

It.is not always easy to explain the policy which, unintentionally but in fact, tends to wound the susceptibilities of 
other States by sending to them ministers whose exceptionally low rank keeps the representation of our prosperous, wealthy, 
and powerful country at the foot of the list of foreign envoys. This is especially the case when to the title of minister 
resident is added the anomalous function of consul-general. This combination of two dissimilar and incompatible classes 
of representation is not usual in the intercourse of governments, and is neither understood nor appreciated by governments 
whose position in the family of nations should prevent any imputation of inferiority or appearance of neglect such as the 
joint office may be thought to imply. Hence, I am strongly in favor of raising the grade of all our missions resident to the 
plenipotentiary rank, as due not only to the position of the United States among nations, but also to the susceptibilities of 
other nations with whom our desire is to maintain the most friendly intercourse. 

The estimates submitted provide for two such changes at present. 

The title of our representative to the Argentine Republic is-changed from minister resident and consul-general to envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, and the salary raised from $7,500 to $10,000. There is a good consul at 
Buenos Ayres, and therefore no necessity for tacking on an incongruous title to the envoy’s mission. 

In Belgium, the grade is changed from minister resident to envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary, and the 
salary increased from $7,500 to $10,000. This change is abundantly justified, and, in my judgment, demanded, by the greatly 
augmented intercourse between the two countries, and the importance of the traffie to both. 

The Argentine Republic and Belgium maintain missions plenipotentiary in Washington. 

The President, in his first annual message, advocated the elevation of our mission to China to the first class, with a 
salary of $17,500 instead of $12,000. The proposed change is included in the estimates submitted. The reasons for this 


are many. Not only is our intercourse with China equally important as with Germany and Russia, but strong political - 


considerations are apparent. The magnitude of the questions between the two countries deserves notice. The business of 
the legation is larger and rapidly growing larger. It has already two secretaries. The high cost of living in China is also 
a weighty consideration. 

The salary of the minister resident and consul-general at Seoul, Corea, is proposed to be raised from $5,000 to $7,500. 
Difficult and expensive of access, isolated from foreign sources of supply, and surrounded by all the exigent and onerous 
conditions of official representation in an oriental country which is only emerging into the light of modern association, the 
legation at Seoul probably taxes the personal resources of the minister more than any other in the service; and it is neither 
wise nor just to entail hardship and even sacrifices on a representative whose qualifications for the post should be of the first 
order if the United States expect to retain and beneficially develop the opportunities which they were the first among nations 
to open by their treaty with Corea. 

Item 5, (page 83.) 

The estimates further provide for secretaries of legation in the Argentine Republic, Belgium, Corea, the Netherlands, 
Roumania, Servia and Greece, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland and Venezuela, at $1,500 each. I am satisfied that no 
legation in the service should be without a permanent secretaryship attached. The labor of conducting and recording all 
the correspondence is great, and the qualities which combine to make an able and efficient diplomatic representative are not 
always compatible with the irksome and continuous drudgery of merely clerical labor. Hence, at many missions provision 
must be made, either by a small allowance by the Department for clerk-hire, or by the local employment of a clerk by the 
minister, to be paid out of his own slender salary. Such poorly requited subordinate service, often rendered by needy 
foreigners having an imperfect knowledge of the English language, is not apt to be efficient nor always trustworthy. And 
the difficulty in this respect is enhanced when the minister quits his post under the annual discretionary leave of absence 
granted him. He is constrained either to close his office or to leave it in charge of a person lacking competence, responsi- 
bility, and authority. So, too, with the not uncommon contingency of a minister dying at his post. It is different when 
there is a regularly commissioned secretary, The opportunities for linguistic and diplomatic training afforded by such an 
office invite a high order of talent, and many of the most noted names in our diplomatic history are of men whose early 
training and knowledge were acquired in foreign secretaryships. The incentives to patriotic and responsible fidelity exist, 
and with rare exceptions are fruitful of lasting good results. Moreover, the secretary is a recognized diplomatic agent‘ and 
in case of absence or need possesses ex-officio the authority to conduct the public business of the legation just the same as the 
minister, which an ordinary clerk cannot do. Hence,,there is no interruption to the continuity of the representation. When 
at his post the minister has always the advantage of intelligent aid and often valuable counsel, founded on a knowledge of 
the language and of business details. The testimony of every minister who has no secretary allotted is to the same conelu- 
sion of the urgent need of the proposed reform. 

Item 6, (page 83.) Clerk-hire for the legation at London, $1,200. 

The ever-increasing work of conducting our diplomatic correspondence with Great Britain, occasioned by the many new 
matters of discussion continually arising in consequence of our increased facility of intercourse in political and commercial 
matters, and the immense number of our countrymen having business in Great Britain, renders it necessary that our legation 
at London should be supplied with a more efficient clerical force ; and, as the work is of a highly confidential character, the 
compensation should be sufficient to enable the Department to engage an intelligent American citizen for its performance. 
Hence, the request is made for $1,200. 
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THE MUIR GLACIER. 
By G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 
1.—DESCRIPTION OF GLACIER BAY. 
THE Muir glacier enters an inlet of the same name at 


the head of Glacier Bay, Alaska, in latitude 58° 50’, , 


longitude 136° 40’ west of Greenwich.* (See Fig. 1.) 
| Glacier Bay is a body of water about thirty miles long 
and from eight to twelve miles wide (but narrowing to 


about three miles at its upper end), projecting in a} 


northwest direction from the eastern end of Cross 
Sound. The peninsula inclosed between Glacier Bay, 
Cross Sound, and the Pacifie Ocean is from thirty to 
_| forty miles wide, and contains numerous lofty moun- 
tain peaks. Mount Crillon, opposite the head of the 


bay, is 15,900 feet high, and Mount Fairweather, a little | 
Mounts Lituya and La! 


farther north, is 15,500 feet. 
Perouse, lying on either side of Crillon, are not far 
from 10,000 feet above the sea. To the east, between 
Glacier Bay and Lynn Channel, is a peninsula extend- 
‘ing considerably south of the mouth of the bay, and 
‘occupied by the White Mountains, whose height I ain 
unable to ascertain, but probably having no peaks ex- 
ceeding 10,000 feet. 

Near the mouth of Glacier Bay isa cluster of low 
islands named after Commander Beardslee, of the U. 
§. Navy. There are twenty-five or thirty of these, 
and they are composed of loose material, evidently 
glacial debris, and are in striking contrast to most 
of the islands and shores in southeastern Alaska. 

These, also, like all the other land to the south, are 
covered with evergreen forests, though the trees are of 
moderate size.© The islands and shores in the upper 

art of the bay are entirely devoid of forest. Wil- 
oughby Island, near the middle of the bay, isa bare 
rock, about two miles long and 1,500 reet high, showing 

‘glacial furrows and polishing, from the bottom to the 
top. Several other smaller islands of similar character 
‘in this part of the bay show like signs of having been re- 
| cently covered with glacial ice. 
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The meer end of the bay is divided into two inlets of 
unequal length, the western one being about four miles 
wide and extending seven or eight miles (estimated) in 
| the direction of the main axis of the bay to the north- 
west. The eastern, or Muir, inlet is a little over three 
miles wide at its mouth, and extends to the north 
about the same distance, narrowing, at the upper end, 
to a little over one mile, where it is interrupted by the 
front of the Muir glacier. The real opening between 
the mountains, however, is here a little over two miles 
wide, the upper part on the eastern side being occupied 
with glacial debris covering a triangular space between 
the water and the mountain about one mile wide at 
the ice front and coming to a point three miles below, 
‘| beyond which a perpendicular wall of rock 1,000 feet 
high rises directly from the water. The mountain on 
the west side of Muir inlet, between it and the other 
fork of the bay, is 2,900 feet high. That on the east 
is 3,150 feet high, rising to about 5,000 feet two or three 
miles back. The base of these mountains consists of 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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metamorphic slate whose strata are very much con- 
torted—so imucli so, that I found it impossible, in the 
time at command, to ascertain their system of folds. 
Upon the summits of the mountains on both sides are 
remnants of blue erystalline limestone preserved in 
synclinal axes. In the terminal moraine deposited in 
front of the glacier on its eastern side are numerous 
bowlders of very pure white marble coming in medial 
moraines originating in mountain valleys several miles 
to the east. Granitic bowlders are also abundant. 


2.—DIMENSIONS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
MUIR GLACIER. 


The width of the ice where the glacier breaks 


_ through between the mountains is 10,664 feet--a little 


| over two miles. 
front is only about one mile. 


But, as before remarked, the water 
This front does not form 


a straight line, but terminates in an angle projecting 
| about a quarter of a mile below the northeast and 


| northwest corners of the inlet. 


The depth of the 


_ Water 800 yards south of the ice front is (according to 
| the measurement of Captain Hunter of the steamer 


idaho) 516 feet near the middle of the channel; 


* The maps have been largely made from original data, They are square 


with the compass, which bears here, however, 28° east of north. 
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but it shoals rapidly toward the eastern shore. 
According to my measurements, taken by leveling up 
on the shore, the height of the ice at the extremity of 
the projecting angle in the middle of the inlet was 
250 feet: and the front was perpendicular. Back a 
few hundred feet from the projecting point, and along 
the front nearer the shores, the perpendicular face of 
the ice was a little over 300 feet. A little farther 
back, on a line even with the shoulders of the moun- 
tains between which the glacier emerges to meet the 
water, the general height is 408 feet. From here the 
surface of the glacier rises toward the east and north- 
east about 100 feet to the mile. On going out in that 
direction on the ice seven miles (as near as I could es- 


jtimate), I found myself, oy the barometer, 1050 feet 


above the bay. 

The iain body of the glacier occupies a vast amphi- 
theater, with diameters ranging from thirty to forty 
‘miles. This estimate was made from various views ob 
‘tained from the mountain summits near its mouth 
when points whose distances were known in other 
‘directions were in view. Nine main streams of ice 
unite to form the grand trunk of the glacier. These 
‘branches come from every direction north of the east 
‘and west line across the mouth of the glacier; and no 


less than seventeen sub-branches can be seen coming in 


to join the main streams from the mountains near the 
rim of the amphitheater, making twenty-six in all. 
Numerous rocky eminences also rise above the surface 
of the ice, like islands from the sea. The two of these 
visited, situated about four miles back from the front, 
showed that they had been recently covered with ice, 
their surfaces being smoothed and scored, and glacial 
debris being deposited everywhere upon them. Upon 


i 
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jat that point. 
| these islands seemed to be the beginning of important 
|subglacial streams of water; 


the side from which the ice approached these islands 
(the stoss side) it rose, like breakers on the seashore, 
several hundred feet higher than it was immediately 
on the lee side. A short distance farther down on the 
lee side, however, the ice closes up to its normal height 
In both instances, also, the lee side of 


brooks running into 


ment of ice and moraine material, as where there is an 
eddy in the water. In both these cases the lee sides of 
these islands were those having greatest exposure to 
the sunshine. The surface of the ice on this side was 
depressed from one to two hundred feet below the 
general surface on the lee side. 

The ice in the eastern half of the amphitheater is 
moving much more slowly than that in the western 
half. Of this there are several indirect indications. 
First, the eastern surface is much smoother than the 
western. There is no difficulty in traversing the glacier 
for many miles to the east and northeast. Here and 
there the surface is interrupted by superficial streams 
of water occupying narrow, shallow channels, running 
for a short distance and then plunging down into 
“ moulins” to swell the larger current, which may be 
heard rushing along in its impetuous course far down 
beneath and out of sight. The ordinary light colored 
bands in the ice parallel with its line of motion are 


everywhere conspicuous, and can be followed on the 


surface for Jong distances. When interrupted by 


| crevasses, they are seen to penetrate the ice for a depth 


of many feet, and sometimes to continue on the other 
side of a crevasse in a different line, as if having suf- 
fered a lateral fault. The color of the ice below the 


jsurface is an intense blue, and over the eastern portion 


this color characterizes the most of the surface. 
Numerous holes in the ice, penetrating downward 
from an inch or two to seyeral feet, and filled with 


. 


| 


them as into a funnel, and causing a backward move- 


’ 


water, are encountered all over the eastern portion. 
Sometimes there is a stone or a little dirt in the bottom |) 
of these, but frequently there is nothing whatever in 
them but the purest of water. In the shallower in- 
closures on the surface, containing water and a little 
dirt, worins about as large around as a sinall knitting 
needle and an inch long are abundant. 


38.—THE MORAINES. 


The character and course of the moraines on the 
eastern half of the glacier also attest its slower motion. 
There are seven medial moraines east of the north and 
south line, four of which come in to the main stream 
from the mountains to the southeast. (See Fig. 2.) 
Near the rim of the glacial amphitheater these are 
long distances, in some cases miles, apart ; but, as they 

/approach the mouth of the amphitheater, they are 
crowded closer and closer together near its eastern 
|edge, until in the throat itself they are indistinguish- | 
‘ably mingled. The three more southern moraines 
/ unite some distance above the mouth. One of these} 
‘contains a large amount of pure marble. This moraine | 
approaches the others on either side until the distance 
between them disappears, and its narble unites in one }| 
common medial moraine a mile or more above the} 
|mouth. The fifth moraine from the south is about 150 |) 
yards in width, five miles back from the mouth. It is| — 
‘then certainly as much as five, and probably eight, 
i miles from the mountains from which the debris form- 
‘ing it was derived. All these moraines contain many 
large blocks of stone, some of which stand above the 
| general inass on pedestals of ice, with a tendency al- 
| ways to fall over in the direction of the sun. One such |) 
block was twenty feet square and about the same 
|height, standing on a pedestal of ice, three or four 
‘feet high. Itisthe combination of these moraines, after 
\they have been crowded together near the mouth, 
| which forms the deposit now going on at the north- 
east angle of the inlet just in front of the ice. Of this 
I will speak more fully in connection with the question |, 
‘of the recedence of the glacier. Similar phenomena, | 
though on a smaller scale, appear near the southwest 
‘angle of the amphitheater. 


4.—INDIRECT EVIDENCES OF MOTION. 


The dominant streams of ice in the Muir glacier 
come from the north and the northwest. These unite 
in the lower portion to form a main current, about one ; 
mile in width, which is moving toward the head of the 
inlet with great relative rapidity. Were not the water 

‘ in the inlet deep enough to float the surplus ice away, 
there is no knowing how much farther down the valley 
the glacier would extend. The streams of ice from the 
east and southwest have already spent the most of 
their force on reaching the head of the inlet; and, 
were it not for this central ice stream, a natural equili- 
brium of forces would be established here independent 
of the water, and no icebergs would be formed. The 


| 


surface of this central current of motion is extremely 
rough, so that it is entirely out of the question to walk 
far out upon it. On approaching this portion of the 
glacier from the east, the transverse crevasses diagonal | 
to the line of notion increase in number and size until | 
the whole surface is broken up into vast parallelo- | 
grams, prisms, and towers of ice, separated by yawn- 
ing and impassable chasms scores and hundreds of | 
feet in depth. Over this part of the ice the moraines 
are interrupted and drawn out into thinner lines, often | 
appearing merely as patches of debris on separate | 
masses of ice. This portion of the ice current presents | 
a lighter colored appearance than other portions, and 
the roughened lines of motion can be followed, as far 
as the eye can reach, through distant openings in the 
mountains to the north and the northwest. : 
The comparative rapidity of the motion in this part 
of the ice is also manifest where it breaks off into the 
water at the head of the inlet. As already said, the 
perpendicular front of ice at the water’s edge is from 
250 ft. to 300 ft. in height. From this front there isa 
constant succession of falls of ice into the water, ac- 
companied by loud reports. Scarcely ten minutes 
either day or night passed during the whole month 
without our being startled by such reports, and fre- 
quently they were like thunder claps or the booming 
of cannon at the bombardment of a besieged city, and 
this though our camp was two and a half miles below 
the ice front. Sometimes this sound accompanied the 
actual fall of masses of ice from the front, while at 
other times it was merely from the formation of new 
crevasses or the enlargement of old ones. Repeatedly I 
have seen vast columns of ice, extending up to the full 
height of the front, topple over and fall into the water. 
How far these columns extended below the water could 
not be told accurately, but I have seen bergs floating 
away which were certainly 500 ft. in length. At other 
times masses would fall from near the summit, break- 


ing off part way down, and splashing the spray up to 
the very top of the tee, at least 250 ft. The total 
amount of ice thus falling off could not be directly es- 


timated, but it is enormous. Bergs several hundred 
_feet long and nearly as broad, with a height of from 20 
ft. to 60 ft., were numerous, and constantly floating out 
from the inlet. The steamer met such one hundred 


miles away from the glacier. The smaller pieces of ice 


often so covered the water of the inlet miles below the | 
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glacier that it was with great difficulty that a canoe 
could be pushed through. One of the bergs measured | 
was 60 ft. above the water and about 400 ft. square. 
The portion above water was somewhat irregular, so | 
that probably a symmetrical form 380 ft. in height 
would have contained it. But, even at this rate of | 
calculation, the total depth would be 240 ft. The cubi- 
cal contents of the berg would then be almost 40,000,000 
ft. Occasionally, when the tide and wind were favor- | 
able, the inlet would for a few hours be comparatively 
free from floating ice ; at other times it would seem to 
e full. 


5.—SUBGLACIAL STREAMS. | 


The movements of the glacier in its lower portions 
are probably facilitated by the subglacial streams is- 
suing from the front. There are four of these of con- | 
siderable size. Two emerge in the inlet itself, and 
come boiling up, one at each corner of the ice front, | 
making a perceptible current in the bay. There are | 
also two emerging from under the ice where it passes 
the shoulders of the mountains forming the throat of 
the glacier. These boil up, like fountains, two or three | 
feet, and make their way through the sand and gravel | 
of the terminal moraine for about a mile, and enter | 
the inlet 250 or 300 yards south of the ice front. These | 
streams are. perhaps, 3 ft. deep and from 20 ft. to 40 ft. | 
wide, and the current is-very strong, since they fall | 
from 150 ft. to 250 ft. in their course of a mile. It is 
the action of the subglacial streams near the corners of | 

| 
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the inlet which accounts for the more rapid recession 
of the glacier front there than at the middle point pro- 
jecting into the water south of the line joining the | 
east and west corners. It was also noticeable that the | 
falls of ice were much more frequent near these corners, 
and the main motion of the ice, as afterward measured, 
was not toward the middle point projecting into the 
inlet, but toward these corners where the subglacial | 
| streams emerged below the water. 


6.—DIRECT MEASUREMENT OF THE VELOCITY. 


No small difficulty was encountered in securing direct 
measurements of the motion ; and, as the results may — 
be questioned, I will give the data somewhat fully. As 
it was impossible to cross the main current of the 
glacier, we were compelled to take our measurement 


by triangulation. But, even then, it seemed at first) 
necessary to plant flags as far out on the ice as it) | 
was safe to venture, This was done on the second day) 
of our stay, and a base-line was established on the) 
eastern shore, about a mile above the mouth, and the, 
necessary angles were taken. But, on returning to re- 
peat the observations three or four days afterward, it 
was found that the ice was melting from the surface so 
fast that the stakes had fallen, and there were no 
means at command to make them secure. Besides, 
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[they were not far enough out to be of muchservice. It 
appeared, also, that the base-line was on a lateral mo-— 
raine, which was, very likely, itself in motion. But by 
this time it had become evident that the masses of ice 
uniting to compose the main stream of motion retained 
their features so perfectly from day to day that there 
Was ho difficulty in recognizing many of them much 
farther out than it was possible to venture to plant 
stakes. Accordingly, another base-line was established. 
on the east side, opposite the projecting angle of ice, 
in the inlet. From this position, eight recognizable 
points in different portions of the ice field were tri- 
angulated—the angles being taken with a sextant. 
Some of the points were triangulated on five different 
times, at intervals from the 11th of August to the 2d of 
September. Others were chosen later, and triangu- 
lated a fewer number of times. In all cases given the 
angles were taken independently by Mr. Prentiss Bald- 
win, of Cleveland, and myself, and found to agree. 

The base-line finally chosen (narked B on Fig. 2) was 
at the foot of the mountain, exactly east, by the com- 
pass, from the projecting angle of icein the inlet. The 
elevation of the base-line was 408 ft. above tide—corre- 
sponding to that of the ice front. The distance of this 
projecting point of ice (marked C on Fig. 2) from the 
base line was 8,534 ft., and it remained very nearly 
stationary during the whole time—showing that the 
material breaking off from the ice front was equal to 
that pushed along by the forward movement. Satis- 
factory observations were made upon eight other 
points, numbered and located on Fig. 2. 

No. 1 was a pinnacle of ice 1,476 ft. N. by 80° E. from 
©. The movement from August 14 to August 24 was | 
1,653 ft. E. by 15° 8. After this date the pinnacle was | 
no longer visible, having disappeared along the wast- 
ing line of front between C and the subglacial stream 
at the northeast corner of the inlet, | 

No. 2 was a conspicuous pinnacle of ice 2,416 ft. N. by | 
16° KE. of C. Observations were continued upon this | 
from August 11 to September 2. The total distance 
moved during that time was 1,417 ft., or about 65 ft. | 
per day. From August 14 to August 24 the movement | 
_was 715 ft., or about 71 ft. perday. The difference is, 
however, perhaps due to the neglect to record the 
hours of the day when the observations were taken, 
As these observations were wholly independent of each 
_ other, their substantial concordance demonstrates that 
there was no serious error in the observations them- 
' selves. The direction of movement of this point of ice 
was very nearly the same as that of the preceding, 
namely, E. 16°S. This, also, is toward the subglacial 

stream emerging from the northeast corner of the inlet. | 
__ No. 3 was observed only from August 20 to August | 
24. It was situated 3,893 ft. N. by 62° E. of C, and} 
moved 105 ft. in a westerly direction. The. westerly | 
course of this movement probably arose from its being 
‘near where the easterly and northeasterly currents 
| joined the main movement. 
| No. 4 was 5,115 ft. N. 42° E. of C, and moved from 
| August 20 to August 24, 143 ft. in a southeasterly direc- 
tion. ; 
| No.5 was 5,580 ft. N. 48° E. of C, and moved 289 ft. 
from August 20 to August 24, in a direction E. by 39° S. 
No. 6 was 5,473 ft. N. 70° E. of C, and moved 232 ft. 
from August 11 to September 2 in a direction 8. 66° E. 
| No. 7 was 6,903 ft. N. 59° E. of C, and moved 89 ft. 


between August 14 and August 24 in a direction §, 3°. 
_E., about 9 ft. per day. | 
| No. 8 was 7,507 ft. N. 62° E. of C, and moved 265 ft. | 
from August 14 to August 24 in direction S. 56° E. | 
These last three points lay in one of the moraines on | 
the east side of the line of greatest motion and _ parallel | 
withit. These moraines are much interrupted in their 
course by gaps. 
Not having a logarithmic table with me in eamp, 
_ these points brought under observation proved much 
| nearer the eastern side than I supposed at the time. | 
But the distances are so great that nothing better 
could be done from the base line chosen. I should also) 
have established another base-line on the western side, | 
but stormy weather, and the difficulty of crossing at 
the times set for doing so, interfered. Asthe problems 
are worked out it is observable that the points chosen | 
were all east of the center of the main line of most 
rapid motion, and are tending with varying velocity 
toward the northeast corner of the inlet, where the 
powerful subglacial stream emerges from below the 
water level. Doubtless, on the other side of the center 
of motion, and at the same relative distance from the 
front, the ice would be found tending toward the south- 
west corner, where a similar subglacial stream emerges. 
' LT could but wish that some of the points observed had 
been farther back from the front, but must take the 
tacts as they are. I supposed some of them were 
farther away, but, as they were projected on the 
distant background, the true position could not be 
told until the actual working out of the problems. 
| From these observations, it would seem to follow that 
-\a stream of ice presenting a cross section of about 
3,500,000 sq. ft. (5,000 ft. wide by about 700 ft. deep) is 


a: 


: 


entering the inlet at an average rate of 40 ff. pe“ - 

| (70 ft, in the center and 10 ft. near the margin of m°V° 

ment), making about 140,000,000 of eu. ft. per day AU! 

‘ing the month of August. The preceding rmar™ 
/upon the many indirect evidences of rapid motic \ res!" 
| der the calculation perfectly credible. What the rat: 
inay be at other times of the year there are at present 
| no means of knowing. 


7.—THE RETREAT OF THE GLACIER. 


The indications that the Muir glacier is receding, and 
_that its volume is diminishing, are indubitable and 
numerous. Little regard need to be paid to the record 
of Vancouver a hundred years ago, for he did not at- 
| tempt to enter the bay at all, finding it so full of ice 
near its mouth as to deter him from it, hence his testi- 
mony that the opening was full of ice is so indefinite 
that it has little bearing upon the condition of the 
upper portions of the bay at that period of time. Nor 
need any reliance be placed on the traditions of the 


| Indians to the effect that within the memory of their 
| grandfathers the ice extended several miles farther 
down than at the present time. 
| The Indians now rarely visit the head of the inlet, 
and the quantity of ice floating on the surface varies 
so much from day to day, and presumably from month 
to month, that great diversity of impressions might be 
received at times separated by even short intervals. 
The convincing evidence of the recent retreat of the 
glaciers of this bay from ground formerly occupied by 
them is of a physical character. 

The islands of Southern Alaska are ordinarily cov- 
;ered with forests of cedar, hemlock and fir up to the 
level of perpetual snow. ‘To this rule the shores and 
_|islands of the upper part of Glacier Bay are a striking 
|; exception. Near the mouth of the bay forests continue 
to occur as in other parts, only on a diminished scale, 
but in the upper half of the bay all shores and islands 
are perfectly bare of forests, and the rocks retain in the 
most exposed situations fresh grooves and strie of 
glacial origin. 
| It would be impossible for rocks so exposed in sucha 
climate to retain these for an indefinite length of time. 
|Far up on the mountains, also, there are remnants 
|of glacial debris in situations such that the material 
could not have resisted erosive agencies for any great 
length of time. The triangular shaped terminal mo- 
raine on the eastern side, just below the ice front, pre- 
sents some interesting features bearing on the same _ 
| point. This extends three miles below the glacier, and 
|1n its lower portions is thinly covered with vegetation. 
| This covering becomes less and less abundant as the 
| glacier is approached, until, over the last mile, scarcely 
any plants at all can be found. Apparently this is 
because there has not been time for vegetation to 
spread over the upper portion of the moraine since the 
| ice withdrew, for on the mountains close by, where the 
exposure has been longer, there is a complete matting 
| of grass, flowering plants, and shrubs. 
| Again, in this triangular moraine covered space, 
there are five distinct transverse ridges, marking as 
|mmany stages in the recession of the ice front. (See 
| Fig. 2.) These moraines of retrocession run parallel 
with the ice front on that side, and at about equal dis- 
tances from each other, each one rising from the wa- 
ter’s edge to the foot of the mountain, where they are 
408 feet above tide. An inspection of the upper mo- 
raine ridge shows the manner of its formation. This 
\transverse ridge is one-half mile below the ice front, 
yand is still underlaid in some portions with masses of 
‘ice thirty feet or more in thickness, which are melting 
‘away on their sides and allowing the debris covering 
‘them to slide down about their bases. Kettle holes 
fare in all stages of formation along this ridge. The 
|subglacial stream emerging from the southeast corner 
,of the glacier next the mountain rushes along just in 
) the rear of this moraine ridge and in front of a similar | 
| deposit in process of formation on the very edge of the | 
ice where the medial moraines spoken of terminate. 
Eventually this stream will break out in the rear of 
that deposit, also, and leave another ridge similar to | 
| the one now slowly settling down into position south | 
of it. This first ridge south of the subglacial stream, 
with its ice still melting in exposed positions under its 
covering of gravel, cannot be many years old. 

Still another sign of the recent date of this whole | 
moraine appears at various places where water courses 
coming down from the mountain are depositing super- | 
ficial deltas of debris upon the edge of the older glacial 
deposit. These deltas are very limited in extent, 
though the annual deposition is by no means insigni- 
ficant. j 

At the southern apex of the moraine, three miles be- 
low the ice front, and but one or two hundred yards 
from our camp, great quantities of debris came tearing 
down in repeated avalanches during a prolonged season 
of rain. T’wenty-five years would be ample time for 
the formation of the cone of debris at the foot of this 
line of avalanches.. Thus there can be no reasonable 
|doubt that during the earlier part of this century the 


ice filled the inlet several miles farther down than now. 
And there can be searcely less doubt that the glacier 
filled the inlet, as recéntly as that, 1,000 or 1,500 feet 
above its present level near the front. For the glacial 
debris and strie# are very marked and fresh on both 
mountains flanking the upper part of the inlet up to 
2,500 feet, and the evidences of an ice movement in the 


direction of the axis of the bay are not wanting as high| 


as 3,700 feet on the eastern mountain, upon which I 
found fresh striz# running north by south and directly 
past the summit, which rises 1,000 or 1,500 feet still 
higher just to the east. 


8.—A BURIED FOREST. 


All this is necessary to a comprehension of one of the | 
most interesting of problems, presented by the buried | 
forests near the southwest corner of the glacier. (See 
A, Fig. 2.) 

Below this corner, and extending for about a mile | 
and a half, there is a gravel deposit, similar to that on} 
the eastern side, except that it is not marked by trans- | 
verse ridges, but is level-topped, rising gradually from 
about 100 ft. at its southern termination to alittle over 
300 ft. where it extends north and west of the ice front. 
(See Fig. 2.) The subglacial stream entering the inlet 
just below the southwest corner of the ice emerges 
from the ice about a mile farther up, on the north side 
of the projecting shoulder of the western mountain, 
which forms that side of the gateway through which 
the ice enters the inlet. This stream comes principally 
from the decaying western branch of the glacier before 
alluded to, and, after winding around the projecting 
shoulder of the mountain (this shoulder is 315 ft. A. T.), 

| has worn a channel through the gravel deposit lying 
| betwéen the lower mile of the glacier and the moun- 
tain a short distance to the southwest. About half 
way down, a small brook, coming from between this 
‘latter mountain and that whose shoulder forms the 
| western part of the gateway just north of it, joins the 
main stream issuing from the glacier on this side. 

Where these streams unite at A they are now uncover- 

ing a forest of cedar trees in perfect preservation, 

standing upright in the soilin which they grew, with! 
| the humus still about their roots. An abundance of 

their cones, still preserving their shape, lies about their 

roots, and the texture of the wood is still unimpaired. 
| One of these upright trunks measured 10 ft. in cireum- 
;ference about 15 ft. above the roots. Some of th 
{smaller upright trees have their branches and twig 
. still intact, preserving the normal conical appearance 
of a recently dead cedar tree. ‘These trees are In vari 
ous stages of exposure. Some of them are uncovered 
to the roots, some are washed wholly out of the soil, 
while others are still buried and standing upright ir 
horizontal layers of fine sand and gravel, some with 
tops projecting from a depth of 20 ft. or 30 ft., other 
being doubtless entirely covered. The roots of these 
trees are in a compact, stiff clay stratui, blue in color, 
without grit, intersected by numerous rootlets as long 
as a knitting needle, which is, in places, 20 ft. thick. 
There is, also, occasionally in this substratum of clay 
a small fragment of wood, as well as some smooth peb- 
bles from an inch to two feet in diameter. The surface 
of this substratum is at this point 85 ft. above the inlet.| 
| The deposit of sand and gravel covering the forest rises 
115 ft. higher, and is level-topped at that beight, but| 
|rising toward the north till it reaches the shoulder of 
the mountain at an elevation of 300 ft. The trees are 
essentially like those now growing on the Alaskan 
mountains. . Many of them have been violently broken 
off from 5 ft. to 20 ft. above their roots. This has been 
done by some force that has battered them from th 
upper side at the point of fracture. Evidently, cake 
of ice brought down by the streams indicated in the 
map, when flowing at various higher levels than now, 
have accomplished this result; for the trunks in th 
main stream were battered on the north side, whil 
those in the gully, worn by the lateral stream, wer 
battered from the west side. 

Frow this description, the explanation of this buried) 
forest would seein to be evident enough. At some 
| period, when the ice occupied only the upper part of 
| the valley to the north of this point, forests grew over 
all the space lying southwest of the present ice front. 
| As the ice advanced to near its present position, the) 
| streams carrying off the surplus water from the west- 
ern half of the advancing glacier were suddenly turned 
into the protected space occupied by this forest, where 
they deposited their loads of sand and gravel. A cause 
very likely combining to facilitate deposition in this 
spot has not yet been spoken of, but isevident when on 
the ground, and from a glance at the map. A trans- 
verse valley passes just below this point from Muir inlet 
to the western inlet into which Glacier Bay divides. 
This transverse valley is at present occupied by a de- 
| eaying glacier opening into both inlets, and sending a 
subglacial stream, through a long, narrow series of mo- 
raines, into Muir inlet about two miles to the south.| 
Now, when a general advance of the ice was in pro-| 
| gress, this. transverse stream probably pushed its’ 

down into the inlet across the path of the ice mow 
'from the north, and so formed an obstruction te 
water running from the southwest co» 


Alaska 


we deposition which so 
: mien this inclosed place was 
filled up, and the™asancing ice had risen above and 
surmounted the projecting “shoulder of the mountai 
just to the north, that rocky barrier protected a portio 
of the forest from the force of the ice movement, caus 
ing the ice to move soine distance over the top of the 
superincumbent gravel before exerting its full down 
ward force. Thus sealed up on the lee side of this pro 
tecting ridge of rock, there would seem to be no limi 
to the length of time the forest might be preserved. I 
see no reason why this forest may not have antedated 
the glacial period itself. 

The existence of other forests similarly preserved in 
that vicinity is amply witnessed to by many facts. 
One upon the island near the west shore, four miles 
south, is now exposed in a similarly protected position. 
Furthermore, the moraine, already described on the 
east side of the inlet, contains much wood ground up 
into slivers and fragments. Indeed, our whole de- 
pendence during the month for fuel was upon such 
fragments lying exposed in the moraine. Occasional 
chunks of peat or compact masses of sphagnum formed 
apart of the debris of this moraine. These also oc- 
curred on some of the medial moraines on the eastern 
side. I did not go up them far enough to learn direct- 
ly their origin. But, as no forests were visible any- 
where in that direction, it is presumable that they had 
been recently excavated from preglacial forests similar 
in situation to that now exposed on the west below the 
ice front. 

The capacity of the ice to move, without disturbing 
them, over such gravel deposits as covered the forests, is 
seen in the present condition of the southwestern 
corner of the glacier itself. As the ice front has retreated 
along that shore, large masses of ice are still to be seen 
lapping over upon the gravel. These are portions of 
the glacier still sustained in place by the underlying 


| gravel, while the water of the inlet has carried the ice 


from the perpendicular bank clear away. This phe- 
nomenon, and that of the general perpendicular front 
presented by the ice at the water’s edge, accords with 
the well-known fact that the surface of the ice moves 
faster than the lower portions. Otherwise, the ice 
columns at the front would not fall overinto the water 
as they do. 


9.—KAMES AND KETTLE HOLES. 
The formation of kames and of the knobs and kettle 


i holes characteristic both of kames, and terminal mo- 
| raines, is illustrated in various places about the mouth 


of Muir glacier, but especially near the southwest cor- 
ner just above the shoulder of the mountain where the 
last lateral branch comes in from the west. This branch 
is retreating, and has already begun to separate from 
the main glacier at its lower side, where the subglacial 
stream passing the buried forest emerges. Here a 
vast amount of water-worn debris covers the ice, ex- 
tending up the glacier in the line of motion for a long 
distance. 

It is evident from the situation that, when the ice 
stream was a little fuller than now, and the sub- 
glacial stream emerged considerably farther down, a 
great mass of, debris was spread out on the ice at an 
elevation considerably above the bottom. Now that 
the front is retreating, this subglacial stream occupies 
a long tunnel, twenty-five or thirty feet high,in a 
stratum of ice that is overlaid to adepth in some places 
of fifteen or twenty feet with water-worn glacial debris. 

In numerous places the roof of this tunnel has broken 
in, and the tunnel itself is deserted for some distance 
by the stream, so that the debris is caving down into 
the bed of the tunnel as the edges of ice melt away, 
thus forming a tortuous ridge, with projecting knolls 
where the funnels into the tunnel are oldest and largest. 

At the same time, the ice on the sides at some dis- 
tance from the tunnel, where the superficial debris was 
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EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


ENDORSEMENT OF CHURCHES. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN SESSION AT 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, MAY | 1883, TOOK THE FOLLOWING 
ACTION: 


In view of the pressing needs of Alaska, where our missions have been sing- 
ularly successful, we recommend that the General Assembly appoint a com- 
mittee of five persons, who shall wait upon the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Interior, asking of the Government through them the 
establishment of civil government among these people of Alaska, and pressing 
upon them the necessity of establishing industrial schools in that Territory. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HQME MISSION SOCIETY, SARATOGA SPRINGS, MAY 25th 
1883. 


The committee on work among the Indians reported. * * From the country 
of Alaska comes a cry for help as pitifuland as hopeless as any that ever startled 
Christian ears from the lands beyond the sea. What answer will our great 
denomination make to this repeated appeal? We repeat the recommenuation 
made to the-Society a year ago that missionaries be sent as soon as practicable 
to the Indians of Alaska. Report adopted. 

The following was ordered sent to the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Interior. eso/ved, that as Alaska is the only section of 
the United Slates where govermental or local aid has not been furnished for 
the education of the people ; 

And as the establishment of schools will assist in civilizing the native popu 
lation, prevent Indian wars and prepare them for citizenship ; 

Therefore the American Baptist Home Missionary Society in session at 
Saratoga Springs, May, 1883, would respectfully petition you to renew your 
recommendation to Congress for an educational appropriation for Alaska. 


MISSION ROOMS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
805 DROADWAY, 
New York, Fanuary 21, 1880. 
REV. DR. JACKSON. 

My Dear brother: At the meeting of our Board yesterday, the subject of 
the Missions at Alaska was taken up, and after a full discussion as to the 
various points, a preference was shown for, and that our work be commenced 
abe alas ice smece 

Truly yours, 
J. M. REID, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
MORAVIAN CHURCH, AMERICAN PROVINCE. 
Bethlehem, Pa., September 25, 1883. 
DR. SHELDON JACKSON. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: * * * We have resolved to send, if possible, one 
of our ministers to Alaska to examine the ground and report. * * 
Very fraternally yours, 
EDMUND DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Bishop 


PROMES TAN ae PISGOPALCHUREGH: 

From a pamphlet published by the Domestic Committee of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America we clip. ‘‘If a Bishopand 
four Clergymen, with at least $12,000 per annum, could be secured for Alaska, 
and these men could get into the field and take possession before whzsky set- 
tles there and the people are demoralized by it, there might be a work done 
among these Indians equal to that in the Fiji Islands, and in as short a time. 
Here is a chance to show the people of America that the Church does know 
how to deal with the Indian question. There will be a clear field and no favor 
for several years to come. Prospectors after everything valuable will overrun 
the country as soon as it is safe and profitable to do so. Let the House of 
Bishops, the General Convention and the whole Church look into this matter, 
and for once determine to be first in the field with proper equipment. There 
will be no trouble about the men or the money, and even though the new 
Bishop should have ‘no Cathedral, no staff of clergy and no endowment,’ 
he could have a good support, a steam yacht and a dozen dog teams, and with 
these, if he were the right man in Jody, as well as in spirit, he could convert 


that world.” 
(OVER. ) 
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h The Story of a Year's "Progre s—Rapid 
a Development — Resources of B orest, 

: Mine, avd Sea-—New Enterprises — 
I Improved Communications—Educa- 
tional and Religious Progress, 


The dissemination of a great amount of in- 
formation through the medium of recently pub- 
| lished books, maps, magazines, photographs, 

Government reports, and newspaper correspond- 

ence has done much to correct the erroneous esti- 
| mate which has hitherto obtained in respect to the 
} remote Te gS of Alaska, The book by Capt, 
Jacobsen, a collector for the Berlin Museum 
| of Ethnology, which is published in German at 
Berlin, gives a map and an account of 
his travels on the lower Yukon and the northern 
coast. Dr. Everette of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has a vast emount of notes and sketch maps 
as the result of two years’ residence on the 
Yukon. Ehlioft’s ‘ Arctic Province’ and Hal- 
lock’s ‘ New Alaska,’ both illustrated with plates 
and may 
book, the 


pular excursion 
Young’s missionary book, 
Lieut. ee 16 articles and official 
reports, t reports of Lieut. Stoney’s and Lieut. 
Allen’s eric the voluminous Pacifie 
Coast correspondence and magazine literature, ail 
throw light on a subject which has long been 
- viewed ‘' through a glass darkly.” A very inte- 
resting seric 
things on the Kuskokwim River has been pub- 
lished by the Moravian Missionary Society at 
Bethlehem, Pa. There are no less than three 
resident photogre phers at Sitka and Jun: 
who are cons x views of local se ys 
Two weekly pz , ohe at Sitka and 
ute regularly to the 
tion. During the past | 
two jan a score of visiting artist 
d i plaque and canvas 
landscapes and 
people. The annual 
tic Governor of the Terri- 
other accepted testi- 
e of evidence is tending 
the faithful reports of 
easury Agent Morris 
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made ne ago, and to dissipate 
the long that the physical 
features are purely bores 
and her product ices The enor- 


mous productive power of southeastern Alaska as | 


no longer disputed, while the capabilities of the 
vast interior region dreined by the mighty Ukon 
River are by no means problematical. Its value 
asa gold producing factor is becoming annually 
more apparent. Enough has been seen already 
to convince bi cious men that within the next 
decade Hx nboldt *s declared conviction that ‘‘the 
great mother dey sits of precious metals are in 
the far north” will be vindicated in Alaska. 

We have no longer to guess at Alaska’s possi- 
bilities, but simply to contemplate its rapid de- 
velopment—a development we may say altogeth- 
er remarkable, in view of the repressive policy of 
the Government, and the obstacles and disabili- 
ties which not only impede progress, but make 
every attempt at enterprise a penal offence; for 
the public lands are not on the market, they are 
not for sale; immigrants cannot buy them or 
locate homes upon them ; they cannot clear 
them for agricultural purposes, nor eut | 
one stick of timber for building or for export | 
svithout being liable to all the pains and penalties 
of trespassers upon the public domain. During 
the past season several timber: -laden vessels were 

seized and confiscated with their cargoes, This 
is a stimulus ‘¢ enterprise and settlement with 
a vengeance. Yet the year 1886 has witnessed 
the infusion into the resident community of 
)-| Alaska of some of the best energy 
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EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


ENDORSEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Jan. 1, 1884. 

10 the Friends of Education : The National Educational Association of the 
United States, in session at Saratoga Springs, July 9-11, 1883, took the fol- 
lowing action with reference to Education in Alaska. 

Whereas, Alaska is the only large section of the United States, for which 
some educational provision has not been made by law: and 

Whereas, it isa reflection upon our interst in Universal Education, that 
Alaska should be worse off than when under the control of Russia, the United 
States having neglected to continue the schools that for many years were sus- 
tained by the Russian Government, or substitute better ones in their places: 
and 

Whereas, the President of the United States transmitted to the last Congress 
a paper from the Hon. Commissioner of Education, calling attention to this 
neglect : 

Therefore Resolved, 1st. That the President and Secretary of this Association 
be requested to prepare a paper asking the Government to make some pro- 
vision for an industrial training school at Sitka, the capital; and for an appro- 
priation to be expended by the Commissioner of Education, under the direc- 
tion of the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, for the establishment of schools at 
such points in Alaska as may be designated by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

2d, That copies of the paper so prepared, signed on behalf of this Associa- 
tion by the President and Secretary shall be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, and the Committees of La- 
bor and Education in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Similar action has been taken by the Department of Superintendence of the 
Association, by the National Education Assembly; and by the Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire and Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 

In accordance with the above resolution of the Association, we have sent 
memorials to the President, the Secretary of the Interior, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and: both houses of Congress. 

Sine? then we are gratified to notice that the President in his Annual Mes- 
sage, the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs in their 
Annual reports to Congress have earnestly called the attention of that body to 
the needs of Alaska. 

Further action is dependent upon Congress. But in the many interests 
claiming the attention of Congress and the pressure of political matters pre- 
ceding a presidential election, nothing will be done, unless the friends of edu- 
cation flood Congress with petitions asking special attention to the urgent needs 
of schools in Alaska. 

Please therefore take the enclosed, or some similar petition, sign it yourself, 
offer it to as many friends and neighbors as convenient, and then mail it at an 
early date to your Representative in Congress, or to either of the Senators 
from your State, or to the person named in the petition. 

(Signed) THOMAS W: BICKNELL, 
President, 
lek: Sy ARIS IE Ey 
Secretary, 
National Educational Association. 


Strong resolutions calling upon Congress for an appropriation for an industrial 
school at Sitka and common schools in the chief centres of population in Alaska 
were passed by the following educational bodies : 

THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, in Session at Washington, D. C., March 21, 
1882. 

THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT SAR- 
ATOGA SPRINGS, July 9—11, 1883. 

THE SECOND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLY AT OCEAN 
GROVE, N. J., August 9—12, 1883. 

TP GCON NGG Cui oA ban be AGHE RS s ASSOCIATION VAT 
NEW HAVEN, October 19, 1883. 

THE VERMONT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT MONT- 
PELIER, October 25, 1883. 

THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 
CONCORD, October 26, 1883. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 


BOSTON, December 27—29, 1883. 
(OVER.) 
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and business talent of the older States. 
AS a direct result the development 
of the Territory has been such as to justify the 
anticipations of its most sangfiine advocates and 
friends. Long neglected wants have been sup- 
plied; waste places have been restored; new ma- 
chinery putin motion: anew order of things es- 
tablished. Whether it be in moral or religious 
advancement, in the introduction of the ap- 
pliances of civilized life, the establishment of new 
industries, the development of mines, the opening 
of internal improvements, or the utilization of its 
home products, her enormous progressive stride is 
fafliciently marked to excite sw'prise and demand 


*. pome serious thought, 


ed 


The forecast of the author of ‘Our New Alas- 
ka’ seems to have been abundantly: realized 
Wwuercin he declares that “the timeis closé at 
lund when her forests will yield their treasures, 
her mines their richness, her seas thei abun- 
dance, and allher quiet coves bo converted *inte 
busy harbers. Her grassy islands will pasture 
goodly herds, and her exuberant soil teem 
with yegetables and fruit. The golid 
cutput from her glacier fronts will 
le harvested for transportation to the 
semi-torrid latitudes below ; pleasure yachts wilf 
thread the intricacies of her studded islands, and - 
no retreat for invalids and summer saunterers be 
halfso popular.” The renovation which has ta- 
ken place throughout the whole of Alaska within 
the past eighteen months can be fully appreciated 
only by those who have witnessed its dejection.. 
Until about a year ago there was aot evena 
lodging house in southeastern Alaska, and new- 
comers had to spread their rugs upon the planke 
of warehouses and official quarters. Now there 
are good hotels and boarding-houses at the prin- 
cipal towns, and Sitka has already become an 
attractive watering-place for summer visitors. 
The influx of miners into the Yukon country 
and the increasing output of the mines along the 
coast have set in motion new enterprises of trade 
and transportation. During last season two 
steamers, four sloops, and one schooner,were en- 
gaged in carrying supplies to Chilcoot at the 
head of the trail leading over the mountain 
passes to the Yukon. Two steamers have plied 
regularly on the St#ikeen River from Wrangel _ 
to Glenora, 190 miles, transporting goods for the 
eden mining country in British Columbia, a 
trade which has hitherto employed some 
seventy Indian canoes. Three large steam- 
ers, the Ancon, Idaho, and Mewico, have 
been on the regular mail route 
between Port Townsend, Victoria, and Sitka, 
Two steamers and one sloop plied between Seattle, 
W.T., and Sitka. Four schooners were employ- 
ed by the Chican saw-mill; two steamers were 
employed by the Northwest Trading Company, 
one steamer by the Karluk Trading Company, 
one steamer by the Hrke~Mountain Mining Com- 
pany, several sailing vessels were engaged in the 
ecast trade, to say nothing of the numerous 
steam and sailing craft in use by the several 
canneries and oil ostablishmente along shore. 
One vessel took a cargo of ice to Seattte. 
A regular steamer plied between Klewak 
“aud Wrangel. ‘There were several private 


sailing yachts and steam launches. Altogether 
scme thirty craft were employed in commerce. 
The previous year the monthly mail steamer and 
an occasional tramp trading vessel were the only 
eraft seen in the Alaskan Archipelago, except 
the gunboat Pinta and the surveying steamer 
Fatt{son. .This year the surveying steamer 
McArthur, the lighthouse tender Manzanita, and 
a steam launch for the Pinta have reinforced the 
filect. Two of the regular mail stcamers have 
been supplied with steam launches. It may be 
stated further, in the interest of trade and 
neavigetion, that a shipyard was established 
at Chican and a forty-ton sloop called 
th: Onyx was built there for the Alaskan 
timber trade. A twenty-five-ton freight sCOW 
was alao builb at Wrangel, and two scOws were 
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purchased for like uses, In connection with this 
it should be mentioned that considerable Govern- 
ment work was done in the matter of triangula- 
tion, planting of tripods, and locating buoys, the 
gTanite anchor-blocks for which were brought all 
the way from New England. .Mail routes have 
been established: between a doven different locali- 
ties not down on the books last year, anda new 
ine of steamers to Tacoma is projected. 

Sawmills have been built at Chican, 
Howacan, and Juneau, and outfitting stores. 
established at Juneau, Red Bay, Wrangel, 
Chilkoot, Taiga, and Kinik, at the head of 
Cook’s Inlet. ‘At Chilkoot are two stores, and 
three at Taiga, which is the camp of the Indian 
packers over the trail. At ed Bay there is also 
a new cannery stated by Alex. Choquette, an 
old pioneer of thirty years’residénce in the Terri- 
tory. At Sitka there is a fish-Barrel factory, 
and a halibut and salmon-curing establishment 
operated by a San Francisco firm which has / 


i f 
also a salmon cannery at ‘Redoubt Lake, some\/ 


ten miles away. At wae KAlisnoo, Kassan, | 
Kasiloff, Lake Loring, and Pyramid Lake are 
canneries, and there is also a cannery at Bart- 
lett’s Bay operated by Indians. Near by.is a fruit- 
preserving establishment conducted by Indians, 
who put up dewberries, huckleberries, strawber- 
ries, cranberries, and sallalberries, There is an oil 
factory at Kilisnoo, which bas contribated fifty 
barrels of cold-pressed’seal oil to the American 
exhibition to be opened in London next May. 
The Northwest Trading Company has two large 
stores at Sitka, Wrangel, Juneau, Kilisnoo, Ouna- 
lashka and other prominent points. None of these 
were started the past year, however, nor were 
any of the fish cannerics named. {Whenever the 
market will justify it the amount of capital in- 
‘vested in the last-named industry is likely to be 
largely increased. There is no lack of raw mate 
vials, When the Rev. Mr. Young of the Wran- 
gel Training Schoo! wished to jay in his winter 
éupply of salmon last summer, he went out with 
his family one day, and at one haul of the seine 
caught twenty-one varrels, which they cleaned 
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The weather throughout the past season was 
such asto retard mining operations, the spring 
being six weeks late and the snow remaining so 
long as to discourage prospectors from venturing 
into the mountains. The mining interest, how- 
ever, has been largely augmented by men and 
capital, and the output of all the districts large- 
ay increased. The Yukon country has been a 
great success. Some 150 men went in the past 
year over the Chilcoot trail, and not 
one of them failed to make at least 
‘* rub stakes,” and the sums realized per man 
ran from that minimum up to $6,500. The In- 
dian packers who carried over the mining outfits 
divided about $7,000 as the results of their labor, 
About 200 of them were engaged—men, women, /, 
and children. An increased rush of propriecters/ j u 
is expected next spring. The output of the Doug! 
Jas Island 120 stamp mill, which was $100,000 
monthly in 1885, is said to have been greatly in- 
creased last year, but the quantity is kept 
secret, It is claimed to be the _ best 
mine on the continent. There are a number 
of adjoining ledges which have been prepared for 
further development, and it is expected two ad- 
ditional stamp-milis which have been erected 
will be running this year. A single steamer 
brought 140 miners to Juneau last May, some of 
whom went tothe Yukon conntry. There were 
sixty men, including Indians, employed at the 
Silver Bay placer diggings on the mountain back 
of Juneau, and some new grounds were opened. 
A new five-starap miil was established on Gold 
©reek, half way up tc the basin, and a new quartz 
crusher, was set up near the Takon Union west of 
ledges.) A year ago every pound of freight had 
to be ‘packed over on the backs of men ; horses 
did not exist in the Territory. A great deal of 
work has been done at the Silver Bay quartz 
mines near Sitka. Itissaid that’ $150,000 were 
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©xpended last “year in tunnels, 


shafts, pipes, ma- 
chinery, wharves, 6te., but the ie 


i value of the mine ; 

eee yet fer assured, The Indian River : L Bees | 
cers near Sitk ; : 

and some matte wee ae ie aeention, x SS oe : 

aid. Boverallow at n Gone on Admiralty Isl- ‘ Building has been active in Juneau and Sitka, — 

; al new discoveries of coal and \ } s Is i 
have beon made, and i and gold Y ny and on Douglas Island. The two sawmills at 
been incorporated. How roming Companies have | a Juneau have been running to their fullest ca- 

8 : pecity furnishing materials. At Juneauw-a large 
ates Progress has been made in agriculture Sica \ N toree-story hotel, with billiard tableg, offices, | 
= stcck-raising the past vear, Wegons, horses, SS % reading-room, mineral cabinet, and other ap- | 
ze implements bave been supplied for the EN pliances, has gone up. A wholesale outfitting | 
hi rangel Farm, whichisrun in the interest of : nC /Store,\a second hotel and restaurant, city water- | 
) training school at that place. Cows, sheep sie ‘ woiks) & fire company with seventy-two buckets, | 
and chickens are raised there and wintered vith. / abeli-tcwer, abracs band,a club-house, and a | 
out shelter. Barley, potatoes, and root crops are ‘\) / resident physician, to say nothing of several at- _ 
raised. The tract ison an island and comprises / t N ye torneys and a_ district court, are among | 
some 1,200 acres, Messrs, Reed & Payne havea\ f/ +>. >> NS / her latest acquisitions. The gross value 
cattle ranch on Guatimeeus—Channel, some six [CANNMIE Ch See of buildings, etc., recently assessed, is 
miles from J uneau, where they propose to supply / ma about $125,000, not including the lots 
the market with beef. They have some fifty / PS of land, the title to which still vests in the United 
wee beef cattle at present and s dozen of Ly / States. Sitka, too, has waked up from her long 
oc cattle, and they also raise fre: : eli h be dded and | 
sh c lethargy. New dwellings have been a 
Nis) pee eae eh There is another cattle i old ones restored and fresh genic has 
m Springs, near Sitka, owned b > ) now a fire brigade, with engine, a fire-bell, a two- | 
Judge Brady. There is no difficulty i nod N story carpenter shon, a brass band, club-house, 
» and feeding stock in southeastern Alaska. Tho | \ base-ball club, a weekly paper, resident physician, | 
P< coldest day last January was only 8° above zero. A .) besides the United States raval surgeon, two | 
Mae nee es ox teams have made their appear- ye photograph galleries, a dramatic society, danc- 
ance in Sitka, and at Juneau are quite a number ; ea ‘ in d J sin languages, a debating so- — 
; : ; : ie) g academy, classes In guages, 
ee ee Sao in nee ee mines. A year Be Lt, $a in ~ a > ciety ,tyceum, a good hotel, saoers a ioe: | 
© mule was the sole beast of burden in ¢ //” 5; ~~ ingshouses By os aE Ee for the mission, hot-beds, 
Alaska. There are a number of fine vegetable~ g \\ afd vexctable gardens, new fences, new side- 
pris at Sitka and on the islands in the vici- apy waiks, and in fact new everything. ee 
nity. \ pi s have arrived during the sea- 
' jpianos and organ 
In the matter of education and missions Alaska iy | con. Indeed, without effort Sitka has suddenly | 
“has made great strides in a single year. Govern- x / become a popular summer resort for invalids, | 
_ment schools are now in operation at St, Mi- - ‘S / artists, and sportsmen, the counterpart of which 
chaels, on the coast, at Bethel, on the Kuskolk- SSS) / does not exist on ihe continent. With her tower- | 
wim River, at Unga, Afognak, Kodiak, Haines,, i 2 | ing mountains, pretty islands, her extinct crater, 
on the Chilcoot Inlet, Wrangel, Juneau, Killi- » SS \/ | ker river, Indian picnic grounds, her hot springs, | 
snoo, Jackson, Kawak, Loring, and Sitka. At Nj} ber Russian reminiscences, and her trout-fishing 
Juneau are 300 Indian children and one-third as S \3} and deer-shooting, the sheltered inland waters, | : 
many whites, who have hitherto been withont \ / and the wonderful glaciers within a day’s sail, 
schoo] privileges. There are two schools at Sitka, re i ae she offers attractions hard to duplicate. It is 
engaging 150 5 pupils. At Wrangel there is estimated that the white population has doubled 
@ mission and training-school, where the within twelve months, : ra 
average daily attendance for the year In brief, Alaska has made material and soci 
was sixty-tbree. There are Presbyterian mission progress during the past year of which sbe may 
stations at Juneau, Sitka, Chilcat, and Ounalash~ well be proud, thereby increasing her claim to | 
ka. Itissaid that at Chilcat the whole popula- A | political recognition and the privilege of local 
i vi i roment; ks is to have her | 
tion attend the Sunday ma: bodily, case self. govern ent, All she mr 8 . wean 
are good rehools on St. Paul’s and St. George’s -straight-jacket removed, so that her na | 
Islands in charge of the Alaska Commercial Seal tion may not be impeded, and that she may have 
Fur Company, Religious services are now held freedom to grow and produce, 
regularly at Sitka in the Roman Catholic, Pres- aI a 


“byterian, and Greek churches. Some of the 
native girls have learned to set type and are en- 
~ gaged as compositors on the weekly papers print- 


ed at Sitka and Wrangel. Some of the men | 
hays enlisted on the United States naval vessels /\. 4, ante | 
Bay Pad . ¥ CAinKtes \ ite 8 | 
Oc Ulglng in Alasken waters. The tlex 
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THE GOLD FEVER IN ALASKA. | 

_ | Setting im Early, Notwithstanding a 

et" _* Severe Winter, 
(| St. Louis, March 31.—A special 
Democrat says: News from Alaska 
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A TRIP TO ALASKA. 


BY PROF, G, FREDERICK WRIGHT, OBERLIN. 


Having, for the last fifteen years, spent 
the larger pari of my summer vacations | 
in collecting in the field the facts concern- | 
jing the former glaciation of the United 
States east of the Mississippi River, it was. 
with great delight that I received an in-| 
vitation from Prof. Elisha Gray, of tele- 
phone fame, to accompany him on a Visit 
to the remarkable, but little studied, 
glaciers of South-eastern Alaska. Until 
|recently, these wonderful glaciers have 
‘been so far out of ordinary lines of com- 
munication that they were practically 
inaccessible to those most interested in 
glacial study. But, now that so many 
railroads cross the continent, and our own 
civilization is so rapidly extending to this 
region, it is nearly as easy to visit and 
study the gigantic glaciers of Alaska as to 
spend one’s time on their diminutive and 
decrepit brethren in Europe. 

My own visit contemplated more than a 
mere round-trip excursion. But to do 
anything beyond this inyolved a some- 
what protracted season of camping in a. 
barren and unfrequented region, and I 
now improve a rainy day (of which we 
have far too many) to write my first letter . 
in our camp beside the Muir Glacier. We 
| are in latitude 58° 45’, longitude 136° west 
from Greenwich, and are 100 miles from 
any white man, and from a post office. | 

At the last moment Professor Gray 
found that business must prevent his 
going with us; so, when I say ‘‘ we,’ 1 
refer to Rev. J. L. Patton of Greenville, 
| Mich., and to Mr. Prentiss Baldwin, an 
fecticsienie young naturalist of Cleve: |_ 

land, who, with myself, were able to plan 
| for an absence of ten weeks from home. 
| And here we are, and have been’ for two 
| weeks, with our camping equipments and 
two Indians. We have seen no living 

soul outside of our party since the excur- 
| sion steamer left us. 
| We left S:. Paul, Minn., on the 15th of 
| July, haying purchased round-trip tickets 
/to Sitka and return over the Northern 
Pacific Raitroad, for $195 each, A most! 
valuable companion in travel is an aneroid 

barometer, from which one can tell at a’ 
| glance ihe elevation at which he is riding. 
At St--Paul the elevation is 710 feet above’ 
the sea, which is about 150 feet lower than 
Oberlin. 
that flat and muddy town it is difficult to 
realize that Oberlin is on a mountain, but 
it really is pretty well up on the flanks of | 
the Alleghanies. 
Paul, up the east bank of the Mississippi, 


with the branch road from Duluth, an} 
elevation is reached of J200 feet. On} 
turning westward, past the belt of glacial f 
moraine Jakes near Detroit, Minn., the] 
road gradually descends to the Red River} 
at Fargo, 140 miles distant, where we are 
900 feet only above the sea. Westward} 
| from Fargo the road slowly ascends to the} 
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so low a level until far down the P: 
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a The Congregationalist | 


| Rocky Mountains, crossing them at ap. 


To any one that has ever visited |* 


Going north from St. } 


to Brainerd, the junction of the main line |~ 


divide between the Red River and the] — 


| Missouri, but never again comes back tO) | 1) tne thousand (10,000 is not an extray- 


i 
pe. Saturday, August 17, finds us at 
Heieva, Mont., 1,155 miles from St. Paul. 
‘Here we spend the Sabbath with Rev. 
‘Frank Kelsey, and get an insight of the 
pecuiar and arduous work of the home 
missionary in such great centers of mining 
industry. Helena is the most bustling 
city between St. Paul and Portland, Or., 
and has about 10,000 inhabitants. Its 
future as a center of populaiion seems 
now well secured. Mr. Kelsey’s church 
| occupies a most important position among 
| the Christianizing influences of the place. 

Westward from Helena, ihe railroad 
rises rapidly to the main pass of the 


elevation of 5,878 feet, considerably Jess 
than tbat over which the Central Pacific 
| crosses. To tell the truth, we must con- 
|fess that the vast region contained in 
| Western Dakota, Moatana and Eastern 
| Washington Territory, does not look in- 
viting to one who passes into them from 
the green verdure of the Middle States. 
In the latter part of summer and in 
early autumn everything looks brown 
and parched. But we are told that the 
dry buncn-grass is very nutritious, and 
the farmers and ranchmen deprecate rain 
at this season of the year about as much, 
and for the same reason, that the farmers 
at the East dislike it on the new-mown 
| hay. 

Puget Sound, with its numerous timber 
covered islands of inexhaustible fertility, 
and with its deep and abundant navigable 


a throbbing world of enterprise and life 
by itseif. Seattle has so far been its main 
center of business, and has many natural 
advantages which bid fair to make it the 
emporium of the North-West. Its present 
population is about 10,000. Its rivals in 


| impressiveness goes, of rising in all their 


channels and capacious harbors, is already |: 


the struggle for pre-eminence are Ta- 
coma and Port Townsend. The Congre- 
gational church at Seattle, under care of 
Rey. H. L. Bates, is in a very flourishing 
condition. 

From Port Townsend we took the 
steamer Idaho for Sitka, distant about 
600 miles north and 400 west. Among 


| of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Chief 
| Justice Waite, Governor Hoadly, and 
Deacon Sessions of Columbus, O. The 
whole trip is made through inland waters, 
amid scenery of unsurpassed beauty and 
\grandeur. It is Lake George and Lake 
Champlain and the Hudson River and 
the Thousand Islands drawn out and mul- 
tiplied tenfold in nearly every proportion. 
Snow-clad mountains are never out of 
sight. In the northern portion, glacier 
follows glacier in such rapid succession 
that one ceases to count them. Yet 
everywhere, except here in Glacier Bay, 
the lower part of the mountains is covered 
with majestic evergreen forests.’ Occa- 
sionally an Indian canoe is met, and a 
charming bay here and there discloses an 
Indian village or a small fishing establish- 
ment; but for the greater part of the way 
there is absolutely nothing to break the 
primeval solitude. Many of the passages 
are narrow and long-drawn-out between 
lofty mountain ranges, opening at length 
into bays of unsurpassed grandeur, with 
jlong vistas of beauty radiating out in 
every direction. No pen can do the sub- 
ject justice. The islands are numbered 


agant estimate), and no two are alike. 


ety 
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our fellow passengers were Bishop Warren |, 


‘ rep 
; = 
, oe 
pase, for days and days the steamer| 
glides smoothly along over the placid 
waters, unvexed by the rolling surf out- 
side, while the nights grow shorter and 
shorier, till at Chilcoot fine print can easily 
| be read by daylight at ten in the evening 
on the Ist of August. 
Our real destination was Glacier Bay— 
a place uomapped and unknown until 
explored by Mr, Muir and Rev. Mr. Young 
in 1879; and only visited now by the 
excursion steamers, in pleasant weather, 


for the gratification of tourists. Ags one 
enters the bay on a clear morning, the 
impressiveness of the scene is indeseriba- 
ble. The soft white reflection of the great 
glacier, thirty miles away, marks the 
upper end of the opening between the 
mountains to the North, while to the left 
loom up in magnificent proportions, and 
in a contour of marvelous beauty, the St. 
Hiias Alps, from forty to a hundred miles 
distant, and separating us from the Pa- 
cific Ocean. St. Elias itself is beyond the 
hs of our vision; but two of the nearer 
/peaks rival, and one of them exceeds, Mt. 
|Blance in hight, while the intervening 
|Space is filled in by several peaks upwards 
of 10,000 feet high, The hight of Mt. 
Blanc is 15,780 feet. Among these peaks, 
that of Fairweather is 15,500, and that of 
Crillon 15,900 feet. But the St, Elias 
Alps have the great advantage, so far as 


proportions directly from the sea level; 
while the peaks of Switzerland and Colo- 
rado are at their foundations on a plateau 
several thousand feet above the sea, dimin- 
ishing by so much their apparent hight. 
But here we are at the foot of the Muir 
Giacier, to remain in perfect isolation from 
the world for a full month. Amid these 
implacable forces of nature, we are just 
near enough the danger line to be excited, 
without being overawed or oppressed with 
fear, and are having an opportunity to 
study glacial phenomena.such as no one 
else specially interesied in the sabject has 
ever before had. We will finish the story 
“next week, 
| Glacier Bay, Alaska, Aug. 19, 
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A TRIP TO ALASKA, 


BY PROFESSOR G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, OBERLIN. 


PART SECOND. 


When our contemplated trip, which coy- 
ered a period of nine weeks and a distance | 
of nearly &,000 miles, was first announced to 
our friends, many of them at once thought 
of the Yukon River, with its dangerous 
rapids and troublesome mosquitoes, made 
celebrated by Lieutenant Schwatka; or of 
the Pribyloff Islands, swarming with fur 
seal. But we have notseen a single riverin 
Alaska, nor felt the bite of an Alaskan 
mosquito, nor been within a thousand miles 
lof the Pribyloff Islands. We were, indeed, 
within forty or fifty miles of the sources of 


' |the Yukon when at Chilcoot, and that was 


the point from which Schwatka set out 


upon his famous exploring expedition. But» 
the headwaters of the Yukon are nearly, or 
quite, 3,000 miles: from its mouth. 


Alaska contains 580,000 square miles, and 


is as large as all the United States east of 


4 
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the Mississippi 
3 shaped much 


-|more easily supply their wants. 
_|are, indeed, well-nigh impenetrable, so that. 
| even savage life is almost wholly confined to 


| tricthow many.of them had seen a horse,| 


“they cannot be made to tack against the, 


“nish both food and clothing. 


“Georgia j 
an immense gridiron, 
with the south-eastern’ section as. a handle— 
{albeit a handle more than 500 miles” long. 


OO Se 
north of 


The great mass of the Territory lies west of) 


the 140th degree of ‘longitude. The south- 
| eastern portion consists of the islands of the 
Alexander Archipelago, said to. number 
‘| 5,000,. and @ narrow strip of the main land 
jextending to the summits of the lofty 


_|mountains which stretch along the whole 


coast. Were it not for the long winters, this 


‘|archipslago would be the very paradise of} 


the red man; and; even as itis, there are few 
places in the world where savage tribes can 


the shore, and there is no room for the horse 
in Alaska. Even with the advent of an 
Anglo Saxon population, few-of the natives | 
have ever seen a horse cr a cow. When we 
asked the scholars of the mission schoo! at! 
Sitka (who come from all parts of the dis- 


only two raised their hands. | 


Ner can one: gor on foot in South-) 
jeastern Alaska. With the Indians, the| 
canoe is the only means of travel. Though) 
‘our-encampment was on the main land, if 
‘anything had happened to-our canoe, and: 
the steamer, for any reason, had failed to 
come for us, escape would have been impos- 
sible. But tho Alaskan canoe is a marvel 
of %s kind. With great pains and skill the 
canoes are hollowed out of the immenso| 
yollow cedar logs that abownd in the forests, | 
land frequently are largo: enough to @arry | 
three tons of freight. They are propelled 
‘by paddles, aad by sails when going before 
the wind; bast,as they have no center-board, | 


wind. On account of their great omposure| 
above the water, it is.also difficult to row | 
them in face of much wind. With these 
canoes, however, long voyages are. made on 
‘the inland waters, and every bay. is pene- | 
trated during favorable seasons of: the year. 

The monthly mail is now cacried from | 
Wrangle-to Kaygan, 4 distance of 200 miles, || 
in a canoe—the trip requiring, onan average, || 
twelve days each way. Even Mrs. McFar-| 
land, the veteran missionary of the country,, 
has besn Known to.make this tip. ! 


The. Indians spend their winters in per- 
manent Villages, but in Summer move about 
to collect their annual store of provisions. 
Salmon and other fish abound in immense} 
| quantities in certain well-defined situations. | 
At Killisnoo, for example, 1,200 barrels. of | 
hezring have been caught at one haul of the| 
seine, At Naka Bay we could see the large 


salmon rushing in such great numbers up| 


| the entrance, +o a small tidal inlet that, to 


appearance, one could scarcely plunge al 


‘spear in at zandom without striking a fish. | 
In reality, however, it required the skill of 
ei Indian to bring one to land. Natarally 
enough, the work of supplying a family with 
‘the year’s store of fish is easy and short, 
Vegetable diet is more difficult. to obtain— 
the dependence being largely apon berries, 
Potatoes are also raised to some extent. 
But no grains will ripen, and the land 
which can be cultivated at all is extremely 
‘limited and difficult to.clear and work. In 
tho winter and spring much hunting is done 
for the valuable furs of the region, and these 
are bartered for blankets and various other || 
comforts of civilized life,. The hair seal, the 
mountain goat, the bear and deer also fur- 


On meeting a canoe party of Indians upon 
a pleasant day, in one of their placid water- 
ways, their life seems most attractive. But 
closer inspection, especially | during the 
many long drizzling periods of rain with 
which the country is afilicted, readily dispels 


1 aS 


The forests | 


the i arson: j after their long 


Sinai aaa n, t] 

for the most part, in vate bl 
windows or chimneys, a dozen or more 
huddling around a fire in the center, from 
which the smoke is struggling, by a most cir- 
cuitous route, to find oxit through the cen- 
tral opening at the top. Here the sick and 
well shiver together during the cool rains of 
summer and the interminable snows of win- 
ter. During the busy season in the summer 
the kettle is always over the fire, with a mess 
of berries stewing, and fish, in various stages 
of composition and decomposition, hang 
from the roof and obscure the walls. Few 
of the Indians we saw seem old. Rheuma- 
tism, consumption, and, now that they are 
in closer contact with the whites, venereal 
| diseases in various Stages of progress tor- 


ment and. destroy great numbers of them at 


|an early age. 

| The work of the Presbyterian missionaries 
lamong these interesting people is, however, | 
most salutary and successful. At Sitka and) 
Wrangle the natives now live pretty gener-| 
ally in comfortable houses, with chimneys, 
and glass windows. At Sitka this trans- 
\ formation ig the result of the persistent and! 
combined effort of the missionaries and a) 
philanthropic naval officer, continued dur- 
ing the past seven years. Rey. Mr. Austin, 
formerly 2 member of Dr. Taylor’s church, 


Sanaa wp een ttn re a IL 
|New York, and a most successful laborer 
| there, now has a congregation in Sitka every! 
(Sabbath of from 200 to 300 Indians. He 
has also under his charge a home and school | 
at Sitka, in which are gathered the waifs 
and brighter children who can be induced to 
come from all over the district. 
are now in this school. The number was 
formerly much larger, but the inimical 
action of the civil authorities a year or two 
ago nearly broke the school up, and drove 
the unwilling children back to their heathen 
homes. 
civil Government are in perfect accord with 
the missionaries, and the school is rapidly 
recovering its former prosperity. Theschol- 


and practical training. Their knowledge of 


Highty-five 


Happily the present officers of the) ~ 


azs are much attached to it, and show) — 
marked proficiency in every branch of study) 


the Westminster Catechism would put to) 


shame an ordinary candidate for ordination 
in New England. 

In the two Indian guides who were with 
us at Glacier Bay, we had good opportunity 
to note the pervasive effect of dsyoted, even 
though brief, missionary labor. Our inter- 


|| preter, David Jackson, had been a pupil at} 


the missionary honie at Wrangle before it 
was removed to Sitka. He had partial com- 
mand of the English language, and was 
handy at doing almost every kind of work. 
| He was also a deyoted Christian, and took 


| Indian who had charge of our canoe and 


could speak no Hnaglish. On Sundays we. 


uniformly directed our religious services 
with reference to Jake’s benefit, and Jack- 
son acted as interpreter. A few years ago 
Rev. Mr. Corlies of Philadelphia established 
% miission station among Jake’s tribe, and 
labored for two or three years with great 


devotion and success—a success groater,| 


doubtless, tham he ever realized. The tribe 
was virtually Christianized, and their 


church being built mestly by their own 
efforts. The creed and confession which 
Jake had learned from the missionaries, as 
translated by Jackson, was as follows; 
“God is the Bose of us fellors,.and of every 
man all. He loves us, and loves every maw 
all. In my heart I love God. I love my 


heathen customs largely broken up—a, 


brother, my sister—every man all. I wish 
every feller loved Jesus. Then they good. 
No bad. No fight.” Altogether our ad- 
miration of these Christianized Indians 
became very great, and we saw anew how 
indispensable an rerful is de ptheg apasaching 


. ered with floating ice, that it was with diffi- 
\ much ‘pains to instruct Jake, the Be oh abv ki ale . 


|catching seal in Alaskan waters, 


ro pees the sepulation } 
Alaska, numbering only 10, 

a ferment under its present 
They haye but a monthly mail, and a single: 
small Government steamer, not uuder com- 
‘mand of the Governor, is thé only final re- 
“-gource of power that can enforce the laws.} 
| Everybody who is im trouble has to go to} 
‘Sitka for trial. During the six. weeks of 
‘our stay, there seemed to be a continual 
| tempest inthe tea-pot. The Chileoot chief 


was arrested and brought to Sitka, charged| - 


with having levied black-mail from a Catho-/ 
\lic missionary bishop passing through his 
territory; but he was. released for lack of 
evidence. The Chinese were driven out 
from tho mines at Juneau, and the Governor 
was powerless to render aid, because he had 
no militia.on which he could depend (the 
men who would have been in the militia 
drove them out), and the naval officer was 
not cordial in responding to the Governor’s 
: for aid. But most far-reaching of 


all was the arrest of Canadian sailors for 
These | 
.| were brought a thousand miles to Sitka, and 
| tried andconvicted while we were there, and 
the charge of an Alaskan judge may, likely 
jenough, have brought us into an intangle-: 
‘| ment of) international laws that shall seri- 
ously interrupt our friendly relations with 
| Canada and the home government. 


South-vastern Alaska is pre-eminently tho 
|home of glaciers. 
which the Muir Glacier is fed is probably 
| peed times as large as that from which the Mt, 
Blane glaciers dexive their supply, and this 
5 glacier is probably as lazge as all the 


Alpine glaciers put together. An ice-wall 
between 300 and 400 feet high, and more 
than. two miles wide, comes down to the 


camped, on Glacier Bay, and constantly 
pushes vast masses of ice into the deep 
water of the inlot, to float away as icebergs. 
As these break off into the water, the report 
| is like the booming of cannon, or a sharp 
‘clap of thunder; and the waves from them, 
- as they splash.into the water, roll in surf for 
miles below along the shores of the ever- 
widening bay. One berg which we heard 
fol, and saw float past us, projected sixty 
feat above water, and: was about 400 feet 
aquare, and, according to the best of our 
judgment, must have been twenty times ag 
large as Noah’s Ark. Scarcely ten minutes, 
- gither day or night, passes without a fall of 


The snow-field from] 


head of Muir inlet, whers we were en-| 


ice of greater or less. extent; and frequently, 
when the. tide and the wind were favorable, 
the inlet. was for miles below so thickly coy-} 


culty that a canoe could thread its way} 
through it. The glacier, in its central part, | 
one mile back from the front, is moving at 
the rate of seventy feet per day! 


Upon ascending the ice-front near one 
corner, or, better still, one of the neighboring 


| mountains, a scene of unparalleled magnifi- | 


cence unfolds itself. A vast amphitheater, 
| about thirty miles in diameter in each direc- 
| tion, is completely filled in its lower portion 


with confluent streams of ice, with here|- 


and there a mountain peak rising, like an| 
island, above the surface, and dividing for a 
little way the current; which, however, | 
promptly closes again when the obstacle is! 
passed. Long lines of medial moraines 
stretch away in beautiful and majestic! 
curves toward their distant sources to the| 


\ 


right of you, to the left of you, and to the! 


front of you. Theintense blue of the ne: 
ice gradually shades into the pure whi 


the elevated snow-fields in the far-off acest i | 


ground. Here, truly, our eyes behold one} 
of the veritable mills of the gods, 
- results and produce: 


the Hast. To aco and hear such aia 
at by which we camped a, month, on Muir) 
nlet, would be enough to convines any one, | 
F ven the most skeptical, of the possibility of 
_ |such aglacial period as, according to theory, 
A leovered all the Northern States with a solid 
__|mass of ice. The true nature of ice cannot 
i ‘be understood from its behavior in small | 
‘| masses. 
| But “life is short, and art is long,” and 
_jwe must leave this freshly opened field to. 
rE 4  }further investigations, at other times and by 
1 ; othermen. I have, however, brought back 
¥ a large amount of material awaiting study 
5 and digeston during the leisure of the com- 
ting few mHOntDs, i any readers should 


not venture to go in any smaller (and I 
should say, not in a larger) party than we - 
had, nor with any less preparation. The. 
6xira cost of stopping off as we dida month | °* 
at Glacier Bay was $200, divided among the| 
|three. We were all of us well during the! 
entire time, and gained largely in flesh. 
The experience must ever remain one of the 

|| most memorable epochs in our lives. 

Oberlin, O., Sept. 20. 
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| of this one. 
| parison with that of the glaciers in the Alps 
} (which rarely exceed two, or at the most, 


THE WONDERS OF ALASKA, | 
BY PROF. GEO. FREDERICK WRIGHT. | 
A MONTH WITH THE MUIR GLACIER. 


There were three in our party, all bound 


exploring the glaciers of Alaska. The two 
besides myself were Rev. J. L. Patton, of 


lad of seventeen, from Cleveland, O., but 


to make the most of the summer vacation in \ | 


Greenville, Mich., and Prentiss Baldwin, a | 


used to camping out and an enthusiastic or- | 


nithologist. We found that in a vacation of 
nine weeks, five would be consumed in the 
‘|| journey to and from the scene of our greatest 
interest. Following the advice of the officers 
of the steamer, and especially that of Rev. 
Mr. Young, the Presbyterian missionary at. | 
Ft. Wrangell, we decided to spend all our 
time in Alaska at the head of Glacier Bay, 


where the Muir Glacier meets tide water and 
sends off its surplus ice in the shape of ice- 
bergs. But this bay is remote from settle- 


3 ould be worked out when we returned 
The anxiety with which we awaited 


{an opportunity to get at a table of loga- 
‘rithms can better be imagined than described. 


But we went on gathering our facts, repeat- 


‘ing the observations as many as five times, so 


as to have as wide a range of facts to work 
from as possible. To our surprise we have 
found that some portions of the glacier near 


feet per day, and during our observations upon 
them passed over a distance of more than 


|1,300 feet, or nearly a quarter of a mile, in 


twenty days. These results, however, agree 
with those of a distinguished Swedish ob- 
server in Greenland, a few years ago, upon the | 
movements of a glacier of just about the size 
The rapidity of motion in com- 


three feet per day) need not surprise one 
when he reflects how much larger the Muir 
Glacier is than any Alpine glacier. A cross 


| section of the Muir Glacier is probably twen- 


ty-five times as large as that of any single 
Alpine glacier. And glacial ice moves in pro- 


_| portion to its mass rather than to the slope of 


its bed. The friction of ice both on the bottom 
and on its sides is a most powerful retarding 
agency. Thus, though we found the surface 
of the glacier rising only about 100 feet 
to the mile, the mass of ice is so great that | 
the rapid metion observed is not abnormal. 
Heretofore, however, such a rapid motion has 
hardly been credited by the scientific world. 
Obert lin. 
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THE WONDERS OF ALASKA, 


BY PROF. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


EDUATIONAL AND MISSIONARY WORK. 


In the course of our trip we visited every 


postoffice in the Territory, and saw nearly 
all the Presbyterian missionaries and a good 
share of Southeastern Alaska. Through our 


| Indian guides we also learned the whole his 


tory of things within the compass of their 
memories. Since, also, the steamboats are the 
chief means of communication, and we inter- 
changed ideas with them on three of their 
trips,we learned all the contemporary history. 


Iam thus able to speak with more informa- 
_tion than would seem at first possible. 


_ It was my first contact with the direct 
work of missionaries to the heathen, and the 


‘more I reflect upon the results witnessed, the 


more impressive does their work appear. 
‘When first proposing to go, I wrote to the 


no ones of ae ‘company Cee 


“Alaska is now within the settled por- 


ann 


the center were moving as much as seventy | 


tion of the United ‘States, and all restrictions | 
on travel there are removed. am 
yund single missionary families sf ending 
the long winters with tribes scores of miles i 
from other settlements of whites, and away 
f from all lines of regular communication, I 
thought it was time to consider it a safe hee . 
. travelers. 

"” The missionaries have already persep ieee 
leavened the whole lump. I have elsewhere 
‘told of the religious development of our 
“guides, Jackson and Jake, but may here refer 
toitagain. Jake could not speak English 
and had only come in contact with tbe mis- 
sionaries for the short time while Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. Corlies were with the, Taku tribe, 
from 1880 to 1885. The depth of the relig- | — 
ious feeling of our Indian guides was strik- | 
ingly revealed in their praying most earnestly 
for our safety in a time of danger very early 
in our stay at Glacier Bay. This made us | 


ion, as we knew he was not a member of 
the church, and could not learn that he had 
ever manifested any interest in the subject. 
| We were curious to see what impression @ 
strict Presbyterian missionary would make 
on such a man by merely a brief contact with 
him. The result of our investigations proved 
that the misssonary makes a much deeper 
and more lasting impression than a superfi- 
cial observer would suppose; also that a strict 
Presbyterian creed and practice does not give 
| Savages a harsh and distorted view of God, as| — 
| Rev. Mr. Corning, Dr. Lyman Abbott and | 
| others would seem to believe. An analysis 
| of Jake’s creed and confession of faith reveals 
remarkable comprehensiveness and a recep- 
tivity on his part that is really wonderful. 
“T believe,” said Jake, as translated by Jack- 
son, “that God is the boss of us fellers and of 
every man all.” Here at the outset is the un- 
| diluted doctrine of divine sovereignity with — 
which the Calvinistic faith begins. That itis 
not inconsistent, evenin the mind of asavage, 
with the doctrine of God’s benevolence, ap- — 
pears in the next article of Jake’screed: “God — 
loves us fellers and every man all.” Next 
comes the proof he would give that he was a 
a child of God, showing that he was not an 
Antinomian: “I feel in my heart that I love 
God—I love my brother, my sister, every man 
all. I wish every feller loved Jesus. Then 
they good—no bad, no fight.” The mission- . 
ary who leaves such an impression of God’s — 
love as this upon the minds of untutored say- 
| ages will not find it hard to recognize the 
| stars in his immortal crown. Young me 1 
who sigh for a great field in a center of civil- 
ization,where every other imaginable i iufluence 
is at work, will find it much more difficult t 
uaravel the threads of their own proper influ- 
‘jence. Men who think they are going to — 
mold the destinies of an empire are likely to 
overestimate their abilities. The man “who | 
|plucks a few brands from the burning, i. 
sheds the light of God’s great love down i into” 
few dark hearts like that of Jake, has done 
what Gladstone himself might regard as his P 
greatest and most satisfying work, The wis- 
est men are they who win souls te prist. ae 


When I ia . 


nae met, 


anxious to know more of Jake’s ideas of relig- j 


- 


The mother er otestant mi mis ins 
southeastern Alaska ‘Mrs, A. R mee | 
who went to Fort Wrangell in the fall of 
1877, during the height of the mining excite- 
ment on the Stikine River. Hundreds of 
miners came down to the settlement to spend 
that winter, and the town was practically 

ithout law or order. During the following 
ye ar a training school was opened for Indian | 
children and youth. It was here that our _ 
interpreter Jackson was first brought within | 
the inflaence of civilization. In 1884 this 
Pe school was removed to Sitka, where | 
3 3 now under the efficient management of | 
Re Mr. Austin, who has been there since 
1878. The school under Mr. Austin has had 
a most eventful career. As a boarding-school | 
it was begun at the importunate request of 
numerous Indian boys, who found 1t impossi- 
ble tomake any progress in study while 


ld carousings of their uncultured homes. 
Th lese e boys brought their blankets up to the | 
mission and insisted on having a place pro- 
vided for them to sleep there while they | 
would provide their own food. Their impor- 
tunity could not be resisted, and they were. 
provided a room with a bare floor to sleep. 
upon. From this grew a most important 
_ means of educating natives from all over that 

| - portion of the Territory, till in March, 1885, 

there were 123 pupils enrolled. But here 
began, or rather culminated, a series of inter- 
ferences with the school, on the part of the 
civil officers, which deserves to be reckoned | 
among the wonders of Alaska. A set of | 
drunken and dissolute government officials 

“ made decisions and passed orders which re- 

manded defenseless boys and girls to the 

power of distant relatives who made merchan- | 
dise of the virtue of their wards. Absurd | 
charges were trumped up against Dr. Jack- 
son, the efficient head of the missionary and 
educational work of the district, and he was 
arrested just in time to prevent his boarding | 
the monthly steamer to carry furniture and | 
orders for establishing other schools for the 
ason. For a year the school was virtually | 

; broken up, and the poor children were scat- 
tered to the tender mercies of their worst ene- 
mies. Happily the misdemeanors of the offi- 

{ cials were such that they were all removed, 

B and a new set is now on the ground who are 


‘The appropriation of the ‘government ($25,- 


Te) phates | a population, scattered ove over 80 vast @ 


‘territory. 
Alaska is evidently different from what it is | 


n pelted to spend their evenings amid the ~ 


_ Indian boys and girls. 


in sympathy with the missionaries and aid 
them in all possible ways. When we were 
‘there in September the school had regained | 
/about two-thirds of its scholars, and had 
brighter prospects than ever for the future. 
It is pleasant to remark, also, that the officers | 
of the navy stationed in that district have 
uniformly favored the missionaries and ren- 
dered them efficient codperation in their 
philanthrop‘c work. 

Dr. Jackson is now the United States 
Commissioner of Education for the Territory, 
an office that was created two years ago. 
Just as we returned he had set out, with a 


company of teachers from Seattle, Washing- | | 
Dentory , for ie Aleutian Islands, where) 


he was to leave em in § 
be made comfortable i for he winter's work. 


000) seems utterly inadequate for educating | 


The problem of Padtction in 


in any other portion of the country, and the 
government is compelled to adopt a different 
policy from that pursued anywhere else. All 
success to Dr. Jackson and the brave Chris- 
tian teachers who are willing to isolate them- 


selves so long on those far off, lonely islands 
for the sake of unfolding to the natives the | 


light of Christian science and religion. 


An illustration of the proverbial difficulty | 


of transferring ideas from one language to an- 
other is related by Mr. Brady, one of the 
first missionaries to Sitka. He called in the 
help of the best interpreter he could find to 
secure a good translation of the Twenty-third 


Psalm. Now, as we all know, there is no) 


small difficulty in making an ordinary com-' 
pany of city-bred people appreciate the pas-, 
toral similes of the Bible. If one knows 
nothing about sheep how can he know about 
a shepherd? 
worse situation. 


familiar with a mountain sheep in such a 
way asto make the acquaintance positively 
misleading. They hunt the mountain sheep, 
and only a very bold and wary hunter can 
take him as he passes from crag to crag, with 


one eye on his enemy far below him and the |; 


other on his feeding-places. Imagine Mr- 
Brady's chagrin when he found that the con- 
soling phrase, “The Lord is my shepherd,” 
had been translated “The Lord ig a great 
mountain sheep hunter,” thus completely re- 
versing the figure. 


Among the most interesting developments | 
of the mission work is the issuing of a small 
monthly paper by Mr. and Mrs. Young at Ft. 
Their pens furnish most of the 


Wrangell. 
bright articles and interesting information 
filling its columns (though some is furnished 
by the pupils themselves), but the type set- 
ting and all the mechanical work is done by 
Mrs. Young has also 
secured funds for the purchase and stocking 
of a mission farm (the only farm in Alaska) 
and it is now in successful operation. It is 
known as ‘Pennsylvania farm,” most of the 


funds haying been furnished by churches in | 


"that State. 
_ farm is already on hand, and a small steam- | 


A team of horses for use on the 


boat with an oil engine has been provided to 
secure communication with it. Mrs. Young 
also has in view a salmon fishery, not far 
away, which the mission is aiming to secure. 
The results of the far-sighted wisdom and 
energy of this missionary couple will be 
watched with interest by all who have had 


_ the pleasure of looking upon them for a few 


hours a the excursion antes beets to and 


_ feet above sea-level. 


The Alaskans are in even a still) 
Not only do they have no) 

domestic animals, but they cannot go any-| 
- where to get sight of any. Besides, they are 


| England. 
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BY PROF, GEO. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


The mountains and islands of Alaska are 
among its most surprising features, and are so 
connected that they have to be considered to- 
gether. The islands of Alaska are submerged 
mountains, or, perhaps, mountains that have 
never fully emerged. In the latitude of San 
Francisco, the Rocky Mountains, the Cascade 
Mountains and the Coast Range occupy a belt 
of territory about 1,200 miles wide, with lon- 
gitudinal valleys and plains many thousand 
feet below the summits of these ranges. In 
their northward course these ranges trend to 
the west and approach each other. South of 
British Columbia there are no islands of any 
account along the Pacific coast. The Coast 
Range ends abruptly in the Olympian Mount- 


ains in the northwest corner of Washington 
Territory, in peaks that are several thousand | 
North of the strait of | 
| Juan de Fuca there begins a most remarkable | — 


belt of islands extending for nearly a thous- 
and miles in a northwest direction, parallel 
with the coast. 
ainous, and their shores rise, in nearly all 
cases, abruptly from the water’s edge. For | 
almost the whole of the distance, navigation 
is through narrow channels of deep water 
with rocky shores, while snow-clad mount- 
ains are never out of sight on either side. It 
is reasonably estimated that there are ten 
thousand islands between Washington Terri- 
tory and Mt. St. Elias—many of them, like 
Vancouver, Queen Charlotte’s, Prince of 
Wales and Chicagoff, being very large—Van- 
couver being about 250 miles long and sey- 
enty-five miles wide, aad containing numer- 
ous mountain peaks about 7,000 feet high. 
Since the United States now owns Alaska, 
it seems a great pity that this whole western 
coast with its belt of islands does not belong 
tous. As it is, our possessions are inter- 
rupted on the coast from the forty-ninth par- 
allel to that of fifty-four forty. About 1840, 
the political war-cry of one party was “Fifty- 


four forty or fight!” It ended under Buchan- 
an’s administration as Secretary of State in | 


These islands are all mount- | 


“Forty-nine fifty and flunk!” and everything — 


up to the Russian Possessions was granted to 
Now that we own Alaska we are 
compelled to sail for hundreds of miles 


through Canadian channels before reaching 


our own waters The bother of custom-house 
regulations is so great that it pretty much 


compels non-intercouse, our steamers making’ | 
no stops from Victoria to Cape Fox, on the | 
north shore of Dixon’s Entrance. 


scription of the scenery up to this point and 


For a de- 


| 


beyond I need but refer to the letter of Dr, 
Frisbie published in the ADVANCE about a 
year ago. 


penetrate the mountain plateau ef Columbia. 


I will only add that the British | 
Columbia coast differs from the Alaskan 
chiefly in the great number of inlets which 


These are among the most magnificent to be | 


found anywhere in the world, extending often 
a hundred miles or more, with steep cliffs on 


* 
+, 


— = 


~The Sidins of the sea-otter are individually 
_more valuable than those of the fur-seal, buf 
there are not so many of them—the total prod 
“uct not being over $100,000 arnually. Th 
whole value of other furs secured is about 
$1,000,000 annually, but this does not bring 


an industry on which any large expectation 
of a growth in population can be based. 

The fisheries, however, open a prospect of © 
great enlargement in the near future. There 
are no “fish stories” in Alaska. So wonder- 
ful is the truth about the Alaskan fish that it 
is almost impossible to exaggerate respecting 
them. I am almost ready to credit the asser- 
tion that the menhaden herring caught at} 
Killisnoo possess the remarkable character- 
istic of yielding three different kinds of oil | 
for the market. It is said that the oil can | 


y > y y . 
i side rising from 5,000 to “8,000 feck 
#m the water of the narrow winding chan- 
el. Upon reaching the islands of Alaska 
beyond Dixon’s Entrance (which are known 
as the Alexander Archipelago), the western 
trend of the Cascade Range becomes more 
marked, and what were mere inlets in British 
Columbia become channels open at both ends 
in Alaska, surrounding great mountain plat- 


eaus, with their several fringes of smaller isl- 
ands. This belt of islands extends for more than 
four hundred miles to the northwest and con- 
tains not less than 14,000 square miles of 
territory. Up tothe 141st meridian, in lati- 
j tude sixty, the eastern boundary of Alaska 
runs along the summit of the mountains 
which line the coast, and which are nowhere 
more than a hundred miles distant, and range 
from 7,000 to 10,000 feet high. These 
however, do not constitute the 
That lies far to the east, and the 
deep 


liver oil, olive oil and linseed oil, according 
to the market that is most inviting. At any | 

_ rate, the company produces an enormous _ 
amount of an excellent quality of cold- 
pressed fish-oil. Killisnoo is about peventy- 

/ five miles northeast of Sitka. Cod and hali- 
but abound in the waters of the vicinity, and 
attempts have been made there to cure these 
fish. The great obstacle along all the Alaskan 
coast to the drying of fish is the incessant 
rains, rendering it almost impossible to cure 
them in the open air. The natives hang them | 


mountains, 
watershed. 
Stickine and Taku Rivers occupy long, 
cafions, cutting the mountain ranges from top 


up all about the inside of their huts, and thus 
to bottom, and draining a vast unexplored re- 


: : : : dry and smoke them at the same time. There | 
: ne. Oe is some economy is living in a smoke-house. 
i Ai - -At Killisnoo the company has made prepara- 
: SRS See ee tions for drying cod by artificial heat. But 
: ecg eS inf comet range of the price has been so low that little has ever 
eS. Here, fret, Mt Grillon been done there in that direction. I inquired 
if ete e's 8 possible, fromthe ocean in the stores at Sitka for codfish, and they said 
eee ge ho Jrom Gipcier Bay on the that the most of their supply was from Massa- 
Se ee cee 25,900 Feet, One hun- chusetts! Large quantities of cod, however, 
dred and seventy-five miles to the northwest, are annually caught and cured a thousand 
Mt. St. Elias rises in a similar manner from miles tthe west of Sitka, in the neighbor- 
eee ee OF 20 500B Toot —the hood of the Aleutian Peninsula and Archi- 
oT Ameriggy: Lt) will pelago. Thousands of tons are shipped every 
thus be seen that Glacier Bay is in the midst Pea troni that region to San Francisco, There 
Oy near. would seem to be no limit to the amount of 
} ee fhe worlds OF niy fish which this coast can furnish to the hungry 
oe ie grand’ 20lk world. ‘fhe development only awaits the in- 
ec eS creasing demand which is sure to come with 
\ ee er, The remaining room the increase of population in America and the 


must be given, to the montainous islands of 
leutian Archipelago. 

Beyond Mt. St. Elias the rugged, snow- 
clad, mountainous coast bears more and more 
to the west, until it finally merges itself in 
_}the head of a long promontory stretching to 
: jthe southwest toward the Aleutian Islands. - 
These islands extend southward to about the 
: fifty-first degree of longitude, and westward 

seven or eight degrees beyond the 180th me- 

ridian from Greenwich, so that in the contig- 
uous islands of Adakh and Kyska their time from one place to another and leaping out of 
~ | will be a whole day apart—it being Saturday | the water, were making the bay fairly alive. 
in one when it is Sunday in the other. This || Stakes had also been driven nearly across the 
[will be a good place to solve the doubts of _ \) neck of a tidal inlet, so that the great schools 
the Seventh-Day Baptist brethren. By sim- } of salmon that went in‘could be confined and: 
ply transporting them from Kyska to Adakh kept till such times as suited the convenience 
‘|they would find their reckoningg all right of the fishermen. The most of the employés! 
jaccording to the ordinary Christian computa- were Indians, who came with their families 
|tion of time. Some such method as this will just for the season. The women were largely 
u perhaps have to be resorted to before their | engaged in dressing the fish, receiving a dollar 
a ‘questionings are all satisfied. a day for their services. 


cheapening of communication. The salmon 


fisheries are already becoming important. 
ane excellence of this fis mukes it find a 


ready market both canned and salted. Our 
steamer carried a lot of salt up to a fishing 
company at Naha Bay in Revilla Gigedo 
Island. On arriving we found a large stock| 
of salted salmon put up in large barrels for 
the Boston market, but the company bad been 
| comparatively idle for some time from lack 
of salt. 


ines 


The fish, however, rushing around 


fe ati 


One encouraging outlook for the salmon 
x 


fisheries of Alaska is that they are not likely 
a ~—, z 4 to be ruined by saw-mills as they have been 
in Maine and the Connecticut Valley. Suit- 
able spawning-places are without number 
amid bays and inlets of Southéastern Alaska 
which will never attract the lumberman. 
Even now, when the catch of salmon is for 
any reason short in Oregon, as it was this 
year, the proprietors of the canneries on the 
Columbia River can go up into Alaska and 
supplement their stock before the Spawning- 
Season has closed there. A number of China- 
men with nets and other appliances for catch- 
_ing salmon were with us on the trip, leaving 
Puget Sound the first of August. These we 

left at Chilkat, at the head of Lynn Channel, 

in latitude 59°. Here wasa building that had 

been used as a cannery; -but for several years 

the supply in the Columbia and Frazer Rivers 

had been so abundant and the price so low 

_ that it had remained closed. It does not take 
a prophet’s eye, however, to see that no great 


direct revenue to the governmént, and is not — 


with equal facility be transformed into cod- | | 


| 


||] ever, is to look twice before they leap. 


__ sae vawpow verure TUE Cemand for canned 
Rete will be such as to crowd all the con- 
venient fishing-places of the Archipelago. It 
is fortunate, also, that the natives are ready to 
respond to a call for work at fair wages. 
Much excitement has from time to time 
prevailed concerning reports of valuable min- 
eral deposits in Alaska. A few years ago 
Ft. Wrangell was the center 
great numbers of miners ascended the 


from which >» 
Stik- |P 
ine River in search for gold, and considera-< 
ble gold was brought down. 
of getting up the river to the mines and the 
shortness of the season during which they . 
could be worked, was such that they are now 
nearly abandoned, and Wrangell itself is 
like a broken-down lodge in a garden of cu- 
cumbers. At Juneau, however, there is one 
of the most productive gold mines anywhere ‘ 
to be found in the world. 
gold-bearing quartz 400 feet wide rises di- 
rectly from the water’s edge and extends a 
long distance at a considerable height. Ev- 
erything favors economy in the work of sep- 
arating the gold. Here is located one of the 
largest stamping-mills in the world. The 
grade of the ore is low, yielding only six or 
seven dollars a ton; but the cost of separat- 
ing it is less than two dollars a ton, and such 
is the scale upon which the mill is operated 
that they ship from $75,000 to $100,000 bul- 
lion every month to San Francisco. There is 
ore enough in sight to keep them at work at | 
this rate for 100 years, and room for several 
mills besides. There is considerable placer- 
mining also in the same vicinity. So that 
Juneau, near the mouth of Lynn Canal, is 
| now the center of the white population, there 
being perhaps at the present time 1,200 or 
1,500 inhabitants, For two or three years 
past, miners have been going over the moun. 
tains from the head of the Chilkat River to — 
the headwaters of the Yukon. When we left 
Juneau in September, the inhabitants were — 
| anxiously awaiting the return of the thirty- 
| five or forty adventurers who went over to the 
| Yukon last spring. If their report is favora- ; ; 
| ble there will doubtless be a great rush q 
|| another season, and it will not be strange if 
the center of population for that part of the 
| Territory should be changed from Juneau to 
Chilkat. I found bright young men in Mon- 
tana looking with longing eyes toward the 
mines of Alaska, and ready at a word of en- 
couragement to risk their fortunes in their 
development. 


But the expense 


Here a vein of 
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Our advice to all such, how- 
It is 
| a case where scientific exploration, rather 
than individual adventure, is likely to be re- 
|| warded with success. 

Much is said about our future dependence 
upon Alaska for timber, and the mountains 
and shores of Southeastern Alaska are indeed 
all covered to a considerable height with 
spruce, hemlock and yellow cedar. The 
most of these trees, however, are too scraggly? _ 
and full of limbs to be worth much for lum- 
ber; and such good trees as there are have 
been pretty much removed from the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the water. Of the difficulty of 
reaching any timber which may be in the in- 


| terior, no one can have any conception until 
he has seen the interior of an Alaskan forest. 
It is so wet in Alaska that nothing ever burns, 
and so cool that nothing ever rots; so that 
| the forests are about as near impenetrable as 
can well be. This, however, may be a wise 
| provision of Providence for their preservation 
until such time as necessity shall drive us to 
glean the corners of the earth 
nants of nature’s primeval forests. 
Oberlin. 
1 
The great amount of out-of-door exercise 
taken by young ladies and woman generally 
is no doubt,in a great measure, responsible 
for the decline of the practice of fainting. 
The changed ideas regarding woman and her 
life and sphere have done it. Since women, 
and especially young women, have stopped 
living exclusively in doors, fainting has be- 
come comparatively unknown, and even hys- 
teria is rare. Plenty of exercise, occupation, 
industrial pursuits, out-of-door sports—these 
have had their influence in making the women 


of to-day not the frail lilies that wilted at the 
least excitement or tilted over in an over- 
heated room, but strong and sensible creatures, 
much better fitted in every way to makea 
home happy.—Philadelphia Times. 
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NEW YORK, August 11th, 1887. 


pi t > 
. THE GOVERNMENT OF ALASKA. 
BY PROFESSOR G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE civil government of Alaska is an- 
omalous and wonderful, like everything 
elsein theterritory. Sitkais the capital; 

| but it has only a monthly mail, and no 
regular communication with the vast re- 
gion to the north and west except once a 
year by the way of San Francisco. The 
isolation of the territory seems to intensify 
_ the excitability of the people by increas- 
ing the potency of rumor and conjecture. 
The total white population is only 2,000, 
and if evenly distributed over the territory 
would furnish only one person to every 
300 square miles. In fact, however,three- 
fourths of this population is gathered 
about the mining center at Juneau, 160 
miles northeast of Sitka. The rest is scat- 
tered at the various fishing stations and is 
all near the shore. 
By congressional enactment the laws of 
Oregon are extended to Alaska. 
led to some curious questions such as 


Panza. 

| couple to be legally married when, accord- 
ing to thelaw of Oregon, the rite cannot 
be solemnized until a license has been first 
secured from the county court? But there 
are no counties in Alaska where a license 
could be obtained. 

While we were there last summer the 
Chilkat chief was arrested upon charge of 
having levied black mail from a Catholic 
bishop who went through the chief’s terri- 
tory on his way to establish a mission on 
the Yukon. The prisoner was taken in 

chains to Sitka, 200 miles away, and 
brought before the nearest justice, when 
it appeared that there was no proper evi- 
dence on which to bind him over for trial, 
and, in fact, no properly formulated 
charges. Indeed, it would have been out of 
‘the question to obtain evidence on either 
side unless the parties surrendered all 
other employment for a whole season. 
| Whether the chief went back with a 
‘stronger sense of the strength of our 
-government or of the clumsiness of our 
‘judicial arrangements in certain junc- 
tures, I do not know. . 
A most lamentable affair occurred dur- 
ing our stay of two months in the terri- 
tory in the expulsion of the Chinese from / 
the mines at Juneau. The facts are these: | 
There were employed about the Treadwell | 


quartz mine in Juneau fifty or “sixty 
Chinamen, if I remember the number cor- 
rectly. These were, of course, obnoxious | 
to the white laborers gathered there, from 
whom also the Indians had taken their cue. 
Even our Christian Indian guides, whose 
' faithfulness specially endeared them tous 


stock argument agains inése, “He 
_nogood. He no sté tay in t in th ountry. He 


_buy no blanket and “no horn spoon.” 


The Independent, 


This has } 


might well have baffled the wit of Sancho | 
How, for example, is an Alaskan | 


during a long and lonely encampment on 


Glacier Bay, were heard to repeat the 


4 


Now, as soon as labor began to be slack. 
in the placer mines at Juneau, the most 
feasible way apparent of increasing the 
demand for white labor seemed to be to 
drive off the Chinese laborers. Accord- 
ingly a demand was madeupon Mr. Tread- 
well to discharge his Chinese laborers and | 
send them out of the country, This he 
refused to do, and sent to Sitka for the 
governor. After three or four days the 
governor arrived, bringing with him the 
United States ship-of-war, ‘‘ Pinta”; but 
meanwhile the Chinese had been forced | 
to go on board two small sloops, in which 
there was scarcely room for them to lie 
down, and to set sail for the South before 
even they had settled their accounts with © 
the company. | 

What followed illustrates well the pres- | 
ent condition of the governmental ma- 
chinery of Alaska. The only militia upon 
which the governor could call for aid 
were these very parties in Juneau who 
had been active in driving the Chinese 
out. The naval officers are not under com- 
mand of the governor, but of the United 
States Government at Washington, with 
whom there is communication only once 
amonth. The most the governor can do 
is to request the naval officers to co-oper- | 
ate with him. In the present instance the | 
request of the governor that the ‘‘ Pinta” | 
overtake these outraged Chinese and bring | 
them back to Juneau for the protection of 
their rights was utterly disregarded, and 
so the lawless elements had their way, | 
and the authority of the governor was 
brought into contempt. A little later the 
Chinese were allowed to come back and to 
settle their accounts, and then, as it was 
reported, they ‘ voluntarily” retired. | 
But, as a Chinaman said in Seattle, ‘it is 
much easier to choose to flee from a band © 
of robbers than to choose to stay in their 
den.” 

At first the United States tried to gov- 
ern Alaska by soldiers of the regular 
army. The situation, however, was some- 
what like that in which an elephant was © 
expected to fight a whale; for, as there 
can be no roadsin southeastern Alaska, 
land forces are of small account. Hence 
they have now been all withdrawn, and a | 
single man-of-war with a few marines 
maintain the authority of the United 
States throughout the whole territory. 
But, as the inhabitants of Alaska all live — 
on the shore it is no difficult matter with 
a single ship to police a large section. A 
few lessons have been taught the natives 
which will not soon be forgotten. For 
example, a few years ago, at Killisnoo, an 
Indian was carelessly killed while fishing 
for the company that makes cold-pressed 
oil at that point. According to their cus-_ 
tom, the Indians held the employers re- | 
sponsible for the man’s death; and when 
they failed to get the redress which they 
thought was proper, they captured a white 
man and held him as a hostage. It was — 
only when the gun-boat shelled their vil- | 
lage that they were brought to see the 


equities of the case in the right light. Re- 


_ that ‘the natives at. 


cently considerable alarm was felt for a 
Presbyterian missionary’ s family, because 


a girl from his: mis 
mission | school at. 


satisfied till some of the m 

dren had been sacr sett 
hesitation about taking I dings with us 
where there was so much danger as at 
Glacier Bay, lest if any accident happened 
to them we should be held responsible, 
But we found that the responsibility had 
come to work both ways, and our Indians 


seemed to have a mortal terror lest some- | 
thing should happen to us, for which they | 


should be held to account. 
Two trials occurred in the civil courts 


while we were at Sitka which were of } 


great interest. One was that of some 
white adventurers accused by an Indian 
chief of breaking into his ‘“‘cache” and 
stealing 500 blankets and various other 
things stored with them. The capacity of 
the Indians to give testimony and to use 
the forms of civilized law was finely illus- 
trated in this trial, and the Indian won 
his case; but he had te make a journey of 
several hundred miles to do it, and to de- 
vote the larger part of the season to the 
business of securing redress. 
case was that of three ships which had 
been seized for unlawfully hunting seals 
on the territory leased to the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company. 

Two of these ships were sailing under 


the British flag, and offered a good oppor; | 


tunity for us to make reprisals for the 
seizures that had been recently made in 
Canadian waters. The Alaskan judge 
charged the jury that the conduct of these 
foreign vessels was in some respects worse 
than piracy, and their owners were heay- 
ily fined and wereimprisoned. It startles 


one to see what power a single judge in | 


far-off Sitka may have in interrupting the 
friendly relations of two great nations. 
The decision of the Alaska court demon- 
strates, however, the absurdity of some of 
the claims set up by the Canadian author- 
ities. As they claim jurisdiction from 
one promontory to another over all the 
intervening waters, so do we over all the 
waters in Behring Sea, from Cape Prince 
of Wales to the island of Attu. This is 
rather absurd, but it sets in relief similar 
absurdities in the claims of Canada. 

In the northern and western part of the 
territory there is no regular government. 
On the Pribylof islands, where the fur- 
seal are caught, the Alaska Commercial 
Company of San Francisco exercises com- 
plete control, and has by its wise manage- 
ment greatly improved the condition of 
the natives, though these are, in most re- 
spects, left to their own ways. In the 
matter of intoxicating drinks, however, 
the natives have to be subjected to strict 
surveillance. In the neighborhood of 
Sitka they learned some time ago to distill 
for themselves an intoxicating beverage 


from flour, sugar and yeast, thus render- | 


ing the prohibitory law practically nuga- 


tory. This beverage is called Hoochinoo | 


(from the tribe first making it), and any 
Indian who can get an old oyster-can and 
a long stem of the kelp which incloses a. 
hollow tube, can set up a still if he has 
any sugar and starch to put intoit. Vigor- 
ous measures are used by the whites to 
stop this illicit practice; for a drunken lot 


—S_ 


The other | 


oy 


i” - ph a 
aska Indians is a dangerous crowd, | 


prohibition friends will, however, see | 


vantages of the situation in Alaska,” 
n they remember that flour and sugar 
10t natural products of the region, so 


back in the policy of prohibition than we 
go in ordinary communities. In 
some of the islands the importation of 
ugar has actually been forbidden, in or- 
der to cut off the possibility of making 
q Hoochinoo. ~ 


jis specially to be deplored at the present 
time, as there is every indication of a large 
snflux of a lawless population into the ter- 
ritory ducing the coming season. Last 
‘summer thirty or forty prospectors, start- 
| ing from Juneau as their base, went over 
“the mountains into the region about the 
hhead-waters of the Yukon and spent the 
» | season in search of gold. The reports they 
| brought back are-of a character to attract 
la great crowd of adventurers, and a move- 
| ment to that inhospitable region is already 
be ginning. The only access to the region 
is by means of a rugged mountain path 
from Chilcat over a distance of thirty-five 
miles, where all supplies will have to be 
| packed by Indians. The whole condition 
F things is such as to invite increasing 
i regularities. and disturbance, and the 
_ governor is in no position to assume re- 
| sponsibility unless he is invested with 
_more power than he now has. A maun-of- 

war with a small body of soldiers ought to 
be under bis direct control. The anoma- 
lous situation calls for some governmental 
machinery adapted to it, and differing 
from anything else we have in other ter- 
‘ritories. A similar remark should also be 
“made with respect to the provisions made 
for the education of alaska. For the sake 
‘lof securing these measures it is none too 
 |soon to begin to direct attention to the 
necessities of the situation and to create a 
proper public sentiment respecting it. 


OBERLIN, O. 
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_ CIVILIZATION IN ALASKA. 
BY PROF. THOMAS MEEHAN. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


NEW YORE, September 8th, 1887. 


In the issue of August 11th, Professor 
Wright has a paper on the Government 
of Alaska. 


‘that relates to the territory. I followed 
eagerly his catalogue of troubles, as I had 
also noted them, and hoped for remedy at 


paper is simply * to create a proper public 


| sentiment respecting it.” 


Now the result of my study of the 


‘the end; but no remedy is proposed, The | 


Alaska question was that the difficulties | | 
| there are mainly religious ones, and the 
<< public sentiment ” that should be created | 


Bh. 


to be employed. It will be years 
e€ many white men will settle there. 
proper course is to civilize the na- 
es, make full citizens of them, and re- 
nd to them the duty of governing the 
ritory. This is a very easy thing to do, 
‘ provided the work is in proper hands. The 

Alaska Indian line of thought—religious 
hought included—approaches our line of 
thought more nearly than do those of In- 
dians generally. They admire the white 
‘man and his ways, and are ready to fall 
‘in with his views on very slight encour- 
agement. Their religious nature is 
stronger than in most Indian races, and I 
am sure that the troubles we find could 


bear on the question of conversion that 
the early Church displayed in its contests 
with heathenism. 

I have not been able to find any intelli- 
gent account of the religion of the Alaska 
Indians. From my own limited opportu- 

nities, am yet satisfied that much that 
has been'written is little more than bur- 
_lesque. For my purpose to-day, I will 
only note that they place great value on 
self-sacrifice for the good of others. Those 
| who diein defense of their friends, of their 
homes, of their tribes, go directly to 
| Heaven. Their heaven is an interesting 
place, but its description is out of place 
| here; but we see in this religious senti- 
ment a powerful inducement to fight 
against every wrong, real or supposed, on 
the part of those who come among them. 
| My: young son, a seventeen year lad, who 
| was with me, was once in great danger, as 
I afterward, learned from a friendly half- 
breed, though ignorantly treading on 
what was purely a religious sentiment. 
The incident was afterward ridiculed at 
the expense of those ‘‘silly Indians” by 
my white companions, wholly ignoring 
-how thoroughly ‘“‘ mere sentiment ” rules 
the world. ~ The mere ‘sentimental ” 
glance at the flag of one’s country has 
done more for patriotism than tons of 


gun-powder, and the sight of the crucified 


in bending the knees of South American 
| natives, as the swords of the conquerors. 
Besides Heaven, they have an interme- 
| diate place, strongly suggestive of the 
| Purgatory of the Roman Catholic. The 
| spirits in Heaven spend the better part of 
their time, not in selfish enjoyment, but 
in the endeavor to aid those in the inter- 
‘| mediate place to come up to them; and 
| much of the religious work of those still 
| in the flesh is directed to the same end— 
| just as masses are said among a por- 


From a visit I made a few * | tion of our people, to help the spirits of 


years ago, I am strongly interested in all — 


their departed friends. My opportunities 
|do not make me feel sure that I have 
|everything strictly correct, but in the 
| main it is their faith, 

| We will now take, as an illustration, 


'} the Killisnoo incident, related by your 


correspondent, It occurred a little before 
| my visit, and I took pains to get to the 
bottom of it. I believe the Indian was 
| killed on the gun-boat by the accidental 
bursting of agun, When an Indian dies 


ray 


ore intelligent missionary work 


be in a great measure removed if the | 
same practical judgment was brought to 


| Saviour borne on the banners of Spanish — 
padres had undoubtedly as much influence | 


itis, by their religious creed, incumbent 


_| on the Indians to take steps to help him 


on through—we will call it Purgatory—to 
Heaven. This Purgatory is believed to 
be an intensely cold place. Sacrifice by 
fire is regarded as extremely helpful. But. 
sacrificing that which does not cost them 
anything is not their idea of sacrifice. 
They really sacrifice that which is to them 
{ their greatest blessing—blankets. The 
blanket is their measure of all values. 
They bargain with you, not for so many 
dollars but for so many blankets, and if 
they are describing the wealth of some 
neighbor, they tell you he owns “‘so many 
blankets.” They tear blankets and burn 
them to help along the spirits of the de- 
j parted friend. Their laws require that 
| those who cause the death of the friend, 
accidentally or otherwise, should bear the 
expense of blankets. They sent to the 
commander of the vessel for the blankets. 
We can understand that the commander 
refused. They caught a sailor on shore, 
| and sent word they would hold him till 
the blankets were forth-coming, and, in 
reply, the commander ‘‘moved at once on 
their works” and shelled their village. A 
| more heart-rending sight than this same 
| shelled village I have seldom seen. The 
men with their wives and little ones sat 
| on the snow-clad hills around, and wit- 
- nessed its destruction—their homes de- 
stroyed for obstinancy, as the commander 
believed, and perhaps your correspondent 
| believes, but as these poor people believed 
| for their faithful adherence to a sacred 
religious principle. Your correspondent 
_is thankful they were “ brought to see the 
| equities” in the case, deliver up the man, 
_and abandon their cause. Do they see 
_ the ‘equity’? Have they not cause rather 
to hate the white man? We want the 
missionary, not the gold-laced cap, to 
labor there. ss 
And what about the missionaries? I 
met some admirable men and women who 
were successful; I met some admirable 
men and women who had really made 
enormous sacrifices to benefit these peo- 
ple, who were wholly unfitted for the 
work by reason of hide-bound minds; and 
_I met men—no women that I remember— 
who never ought to have been sent into 
such a field. One I met who had a rare 
mineral that I recognized. ‘‘ Yes,” he re- 
marked, ‘‘I know. An Indian had it 
who did not know the value of it. I got 
hima to let me have it for a silver dollar. 
When I get to Portland I expect to get 
twenty dollars for it.” There was no 
harm in this, but somehow I could not 
help noting that the Indiansin his charge 
were ‘‘no good.” Another whom ImetI 
had known of incidentally in former years 
as a mechanic at rather low wages, though 
we never met personally. Referring to this 
he observed: ‘‘I could hardly make out 
at my trade. ButI joined church (I am 
using his exact language) and finally got 
here, where I have to stay for (I think 
three) years, and I get double what I 
could have made at my trade.” I did not 
Meet this gentleman at his mission, I 
cannot speak of his success in converting — 
‘the Indians. | 
' But I met with one man who was a 
success, and it was a view of this man’ 


-ia1 wuralan 1oages tne Tire is in the center, | 
the smoke finds its way out in a hole in 
the roof, through a hole in the doorway, 
or asbest it can. In_ this ‘‘guest-house” 
the fire is still on the floor, but asheet-iron | 
_ funnel spreads out over it, upand through 
which the smoke draws. In the regular 
Indian lodges, all lie down to sleep in 
their bear-skins, or blankets, in the one 
room—often in elevated shelves around 
the room, like berths in a ship’s cabin; 
but in this transition ‘‘ guest-house” the 
arrangements are about the same, but each 
bed is divided as in a separate room, so 
that civilized family life is thus gently en- 
tered upon. The underlying idea is that 
| they shall gradually see that our life is 
} better than theirs. 
The liquor question bothered Duncan 


Sow tL hie — aye 


’ dead.” e 


more than any thing else, as it does good 
men everywhere. The Indians were will- 
ing heshould abolish its use, but he pre- 
ferred that they should do it from con- 
viction and not from law. A keg of 
whisky was obtained, and scattered over 
the grass, in the presence of the young. 
It burned up all the herbage. The young 
were then told by the President of the ‘‘Se- 
lect Council” that just as it burned the 
grass it would burn them if they drank it. 
This ‘‘festival” takes place about once a 
year. Duncan said since this was inau- 
gurated wholly by them, he had no trou- 
ble whatever on the liquor question. It 
was often brought in, and an endeavor to 
smuggle it around as in other communi- 
ties, bus when seized was used to ‘‘burn 
the grass” in the illustrated lectures. 
They have no disposition to make Hoo- 
chinoo,and the repressive meaurses against 
the introduction of sugar, as suggested by 
Professor Wright, are wholly unnecessary. 
If they had no whisky ready made, nor 
sugar to make Horchinoo from, it would 
not take long to discover that they could 
get all the spirit they wanted from ‘“‘malt- 
ing” the seeds of Elymus Arenarius, a 
grass closely allied to rye, and which 
grows in the greatest abundance all around 
the coast. Repression aside from conyvic- 
tion amounts to little there. In my ram- 
bles I much enjoyed a talk with one Cap- 
tain Crittenden, whom I accidentally ran 
against in an Indian settlement. He had 
been inthe Rebel army, but, disgusted 
with the surrender in which he desired to 
have nopart, he cast his lot where the 
Union flag should not cover him. He had 
been since with the Alaska Indians, 
though the Union flag-eventually found 
him out. ‘‘ The Indians,” said he, ‘‘ do 
not kill people for fun. It is a mistake to 
suppose that they are naturally cruel o 
vicious. If you can make them believ 
that your life is more profitable to them 
than your death, your life is safer than in 
Philadelphia or New York. If you ca 
make them believe that your system and 
your ways, your wteligion and you 
government, are better than theirs, they 
will take them and thank you for them. 
If you cannot do this, they will not and 
ought not. Isend to the East whenever 
I get a chance for garden-seeds. Indians 
come and see my cabbage, potatoes, and 
so forth, and feel they have learned some- 
thing, and go away pleased. I give them 
potatoes for seed. They take them hun- 
dreds of miles and plant them, and bring 
me back some in their canoes the next 
year to show me that they were thankful 
for what I did. I could go all over 
Alaska, and continue going all my life. 
They would never harm me. They know 
I am of more use to them living than 


Will any one object to giving the 
Indian the full right of citizenship en- 
joyed by the white man? Duncan’s Met- 
ahkatla Indians can scarcely be distin- 
guished from white men. They are a 
trifle browner in the skin, that is all, 
They are to allintents and purposes as we, 
and have precisely the same hopes and 
aspirations. Why not condition citizen- 
ship to such achievements and then let 
these people govern themselves? We 
cannot always repeat things just as they 
have happened. Duncans are not born 
every day. Still I would have public 
attention turned in this direction rather 
than to the repressive measures implied 
by that thing we call ‘‘ Government.” 

GERMANTOWN, PENN. 
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MISSIONARY WORK IN ALASKA. 


BY G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., 
PROFESSOR IN OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


In the interesting letter of Professor 
Meehan, in your issue of September 8th, 


| I think he has hardly done justice to the 


missionaries of Alaska. As Ihad some- 
what exceptional opportunities to learn 
about them, it is perhaps best to take ad- 
vantage of the present interest in the 
subject to give some of the facts and im- 
pressions as they came to me on the field. 

After the transfer of the territory to 
the United States in 1867, there were 
several years when nothing whatever was 
being done for the elevation of the native 
races of Southeastern Alaska. They were 
left to the tender mercies of the traders 
and adventurers who flocked, in great 
numbers and without any definite aims, 
to the region. When, after several years 
the army was withdrawn, there was for 
some time a state of indescribable terror 
and anarchy throughout the district. In 
the winter of 1877 there was a fearful 
state of things at Fort Wrangel. Several 
hundred miners had come down as usual 


from up the Stikine River to spend the | 


winter and return at the opening of 
spring. There was no government. There 
were no laws. There was no restraint 
which any one respected. The situation” 


was the worst possible both for the whites | 


and for the small tribe of Indians that 
centers there. 
dron of iniquity Mrs. A. R. McFarland 


went single-handed to take up and carry 


on for the Presbyterian Missionary Society 
a work already begun by some Christian 
Indians temporarily working there, And 
she has wrought wonders. She was recog- 
nized at once as a center around which 
the better elements of the whites rallied 
in the formation of a vigilance commit- 
tee, and measures were soon instituted 


for the establishment of a home for girls, | 


, where they could be protected from the 


cupidity of their parents and the lusts of 
the dominant race. 
Presbyterian missionaries followed her, 
until now there are seven or eight sta- 


| tions so situated as to reach nearly all the 
The boarding- 


population of the district. 
school was afterward removed to Sitka, 
where, through the interference of the un- 
worthy set of government officials sent out 
by President Arthur, it was nearly broken 
up two or three years ago. But under the 
protection of the present officers, it is now 
rapidly regaining its former prosperity. 
Mrs. McFarland has transferred herself to 
Howkan, among the Hydah tribe, where 
she is building up another school for girls, 


| It was my privilege to meet all but two | 


| or three of the missionaries, and to visit 


. nearly all the stations, and I can bear tes- 


timony that Mr. Duncan is by no means 
a solitary specimen of true devotion to 
the interests of the people in that region, 


Into this seething caul- | 


Subsequently other | 


Mr. Duncan has been in his field long | 
enough for his seed to bear fruit, and, | 
until recently, his isolation gave him a 
fair field in which to operate. Other such 


| centers as he has created are growing up 


under the fostering care of the Presby- 
terian missionaries. 

At Fort Wrangel, which is now nearly 
deserted by the whites, I found in Mrs. 


Young, the daughter of the Rev. Lewis | 


Kellogg, for twenty-five years the widely 
known pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Whitehall, N. Y. She was among the 
| first to offer herself to go to Alaska as a 
teacher. Later she married one of the 
missionaries, and her life is most fruitful 
in every form of good work, and her de- 
votion to her charge is almost unexam- 
pled. Through her influence an industrial 
school has been established, and a farm 


bought (almost the only farm in Alaska), | 


and stocked with cattle and provided 
with horses. A small steam-yacht has 
been purchased, and she is contemplat- 
ing the purchase, for the mission, of a 
salmon fishery, to give employment to 
the natives. Her pupils publish a month- 
ly paper, doing all the work themselves. 
Being an only daughter, the care of her 
mother naturally fell upon her after her 
father’s death a few years ago. She wrote 
to her mother that she could not leave 
her charge, and asked the mother to come 
and spend her remaining days with her in 
the field. This she did; and her grave in 
Alaska, tenderly cared for by her daugh- 
ter’s hands, is a living witness to the na- 


| | tives of the devotion to them of their mis- 


sionary teachers. 

I have elsewhere told of the impression 
made upon the small Taku tribe of In- 
dians by the brief labors of Dr. Corlies, 
of Philadelphia, who has since found it 
necessary to return to the Atlantic coast. 
The whole tribe laid aside their heathen 
customs, banished their medicine men 
and built a church. It was interesting to 
see the impression made upon our Taku 
heathen guide, who had, as it were, but 
touched the hem of the missionary’s gar- 
ment, but had learned more from even 
that brief contact with such Christian 
devotion than the most of us learn from 
much greater advantages. Whatever 
may be thought of the strictness of Pres- 
byterian doctrines in the abstract, our man 
“Jake” had caught the spirit of Christ from 
the men who brought the doctrines; as 
his creed, which we drew out of him by 
questions one Sunday morning, testifies. 
As translated to us by the other guide, 
who could speak broken English, ‘‘Jake’s” 
creed was as follows: 

“1st. God is the Boss of us fellers and of 
every man all. 


‘2d. God loves us fellers and every man 
all. 


“3d. I feel in my heart that I love God. [ 
love my brother, my sister, every man all, 

“4th. I wish every feller loved Jesus. 
Then they good; no bad, no fight.” 

On further inquiry we found that Jake 
had been most deeply impressed by the 
care which Dr. Corlies had bestowed upon 
him during a serious illness, and that a 
temperance pledge which he had made 
on that occasion had been most carefully 
kept, and we came to trust him implicitly. 


ee sess meilioasssagSm ose 


yee 


At Jose the present oe the 
white population and of mining industry, 
ound Mr. and Mrs. Willard, who had 
lat ely been transferred fron Chileat. 


stom referred to in my previous letter. 
Indian girl from Chilcat had been sent 
down to the boarding-school at Sitka, 


where she had died of acute pneumonia. 


} Mrs, Willard would not herself admit that 


she had fears, but the general feeling 
among the other missionaries and white 
population was that some of the tribe 


would be likely to make reprisals upon the ~ 


missionaries by taking the life of one of 


| Mr. Willard’s children, Still, the work 


ee at Chilcat did, by no means, cease 
upon their temporary removal. Enough 


| of the natives had been converted and ed- 


| ucated to carry it on with a considerable 
degree of success. 
| Just as we were leaving Juneau, a year 
ago, the Rev. John McFarland and wife 
| were setting out, in one of the large native 
canoes, carrying them and their house- 
t old goods, for their winter’s work among | 
‘the Hooniah Indians, 130 miles from 
| Sitka. This station is not in the ordinary 
line of communication, and there was | 
| little likelihood that for the coming nine » 
| months they would see the face of any 


Aaa sav \ a 4 
Spanish Government a ea 
ae e secret of the opposition was 


ess swith which he was interfering 


1 the papers with care a year and a 
half ago must have noticed various refer- 
ences to Dr. Jackson, inspired by the cor- 
rupt ring at Sitka and sent on to Washing- 
ton to work up prejudice against him and 
against the missionaries in general. But, 

as intimated before, that ring has been 
defeated at every point and completely 
broken up, and the present character of 
the government officials is as different 
from that of those who were there two 
and a half years ago, as it 1s possible to 
imagine. As Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Jackson labors under the twofold dis- 
advantage of the interminable distances 
separating the different portions of Alaska 
and the meagerness of the government 
appropriation ($25,000). Nevertheless, a 
year ago teachers were transported and 
left in those far-off regions of which Miss 
Field has given the readers in THE INpDt- 
PENDENT such interesting accounts. The 
appropriation for educational purposes in 
Alaska should be two or three times what 
it now is. 

Thave already alluded to the removal 
of Mrs. A. R. McFarland from Sitka to 
build up another boarding-schoolat How- 


al Ch ¢ Independent, 
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NEW YORK, May 5th, 1887. 


ALONG THE Loon OF ALASKA. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 


| KARLUK, on Kadiak Island, isa salmon 
/canning establishment belonging to the 
Alaska Commercial Co., and it does a large 
business, if one may judge from the figures 
given me by Mr. Hirsch and his assistant, 
| Mr. Matthews, who kindly took us about 
| the buildings and explained their methods 
of work. They employ from fifty to ninety 
_Chinamen and make their owncans. Last 
_ year they made 2,223,400 one pound cans, 
making sometimes as many as 51,900 in 


one day. Everything except the China- | 


men and twenty-five white workmen is 
| machinery; and we were shown a thou- 
sand clever little arrangements for expe- 
diting and perfecting the work, until I be- 
| gan to think that they would bring it to a 
| point, where they could start the works in 


| the spring, leave them and go back in the 
autumn, to find the filled cans stacked up 
by the thousand on the beach awaiting 
transportation. We went out to see the 


| white person outside of their own family. 
Yet here they cheerfully labor year after 
“year, with a spirit of devotion that must ‘companion with her on her way to the 
'makeadeepi. ression upon that tribe. station. The steamer had not been there Chinamen in their quarters, and they 

| Since returning I have met in Steuben- before for two years, and it was uncer- | | pointed out to us a niin wed i ee a 

'yille, O., the intimate friends and early _—_ tain when it would go again. On previ- | Re ndiiat sche ansiled ieaectls ape thee 
associates of this Mrs. McFarland, and ous occasions Mrs. McFarland had made | | ..; d: “He has handled 46 988 “iia ae oe 
find that she, like so many other of the the journey of twelve days, from Fort 631894 Gans.” : His keen io had Velen 
young women who offer themselves for | Wrangel to Howkan, in an opencanoe. |.) tapped each one to know if it was 
missionary work, was among the choicest | Here at Howkan we found also the same 


| : et properly filled and without flaw of ¢ 
and most accomplished women in the broad views of missionary work. The ae Bt and without flaw of any 
place where she lived, 


; aah: Mr. Gould, who ce charge of ie There were several different pages to the 
At Sitka we found Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo es ae z a Bey 2 oe Joti , one. story of this landing. One was the can- 
E. Austin at the head of the boarding- ‘| sense an : ev Om ah : St | ning establishment, another the Chinese 
school. Mr, Austin was formerly a busi- | moves was to erect & Saw-miNs ang now, | quarter, a large, wooden house, but with 
‘ness man in New York City, a member of with Mrs. McFarland s work and the pre- | 4), interior which, as we stepped over the 
Dr. Taylor’s church, and a successful ~ wee eee - Be fe in pe _| threshold, took us into a narrow street in 
mission school superintendent. Since Soe) Be tes the station of Howkan is to be a | | Ganton. Ivory-tinted Chinamen crowded 
ing to Sitka he has been ordained, and is 


Hs kan among the Hydahs. It was my priv- 
ilege to be for several daysa traveling 


most important center of influence. 


: ; : the»floor, wagging their pig-tails, talking, 
pastor of the nativechurch. Hisinfluence I have thus given, with considerablede- | | oy, oiing, Nene ee: ‘niles as 
_ | is of the most salutary kind in every re- _ tail, the grounds upon which I have been | |) 04:07, as they informed us. At the op- F 


‘led to have a very high admiration for 
the personnel and the work of the Pres- 
\byterian missionaries in Alaska. The © 
growth of industries among the mines | 
and fisheries in Southeastern Alaska, 
‘must, in the main, proc@%i in accordance 
_ with the ordinary laws of business; and 
the willingness of the natives to work, is 
among the most hopeful features in the 
“case. But, so far as I can see, their de- 
\liverancefrom utter moral decay, through | 
‘|contact with vicious whites, must be at 
Since 


‘spect, and his plans with regard to the 
natives are as comprehensive as could be 
desired. He has fearlessly opposed the 
¥ corruption of the whites, has gathered a 
large congregation upon the Sabbath, has 
| through his influence in the introduction 
of civilized habits of life, transformed the 
appearance of the Indian village, and 
made the boarding and industrial schools © 
a marked success. He has been at his 
| post without cessation for the last eight ‘ 
‘years. The attachment of the pupils at — 
| Sitka to their teachers is very affecting, © ‘the hands of the missionaries, 


posite end prayer sticks were burning on 
a sort of altar arrangement with a prime- 
val looking idol on the wall above, and 
from tiers of bunks on each side almond- 
eyed men sat cross-legged, and looked 
down at us and doubtless commented upon 
jour appearance. Another page was the 
Indian village across the flashing, darting 
little river, which came down from the high 
hills that shut in three sides of the valley. 
It was a tearing little inconsiderate river, 
making straight for the sea until it got 
‘over the beach, then, as if it suddenly 


¢} 


}) and well it may be, for the sorrow and 


| writing my previous article, the governor 


| degradation and the brutal treatment at ; has been provided with a steamer which 


the hands of their nearest friends from 
| which many, especially the girls, have 
| been delivered beggars description. 


| ‘wo or three years ago, Dr. Jackson, 


- | whois now the Commissioner of Education 


| for Alaska, was the object of a most violent 


| persecution on the part of the govern-— 


| ment officials. They had him arrested for — 


a trivial matter in a manner almost as 
arbitrary and embarrassing as that in aa 


le under his own control. 


The impor- 
tance of this reinforcement of his power 
ican hardly be over-estimated, since now 
he cannot only overawe any turbulent 
Indian tribe, but he can bring to justice 


_ lawless whites, such as those who drove 


the Chinese from Juneaua year ago. I 
may add that the effect of shelling the 
Killisnoo village, to which reference has | 
been made, was altogether salutary. The 
is now quietly domiciled with the 
and their chief is one of the princi- 
lice. aia ~The power of the 
cine men” Wag oid has to be | ' 
nan 


‘comprehended the volume of the wide 
‘Pacific, it took a turn, ran along sidewise 
and reluctantly, but gallantly faced the 
ocean and all its waters. We skimmed 
through it toa landing where we entered— 
the tide was up and had nearly drowned it 
out—when we went away it was low tide, 


salmon were still so numerous that their 
ambitious backs could be seen sparkling . 
out of the water at any moment. But 


and the river had its right of way. The | 


' 


they were not in such solid masses that 
they could be scooped out by the bushel as 
they are earlier in the season. 
The Indian village is on the opposite 
side from} the cannery, twenty-five or. 
thirty burraburras, a little above the bank 
and with boats and bidarkas drawn up on 
the shore. There was more mud out- 
doors and dirt, not to say absolute filth, in- 


side than in any village we saw afterward. 


| to it and live on it. 
' end to make the walls and the divisions | 


u all around, except where a small window 
is inserted. The outer door is only three | 
- feet high, the inner one that opens into a | 


end. We have tried to stop their drunken- 


| for three days. 
' work; it was rather the worst condition of | 
| things we had seen, and a direct result | 


Yet the men all earn good wages from the 
Company, and they might easily live in 
comfort. The way to build a burraburra 
is todig a cellar two or three feet deep; 
but you don’t use it asacellar if you area } 


rich native—cover you. the earth with 
grass and live on it. If you are poor, you | 
take the earth, add other or less clean dirt | 
Slabs are set up on . 
between the large outer room and the | 
small inner one, other slabs make the | 
roof, and then earthand sods are piled on | 
| 


narrow passage, and then into the small | 
inner room, is not quite so high as that— | 
at least, a certain long Yankee girl found | 
it hard to wriggle through these low doors 
and narrow passages, and would have | 
prayed an Aleut, who stood watching her 
at one end, to pull her through if she had | 
understood any language but those of 
Aryan origin. The people were very abo- 
riginal except in two respects; they had 
ledrned to make an intoxicating liquor 
called quass, and to get drunk on it fre- 
quéntly, and they had accordeons. They 
belong to the Greek Church. The priest 
comes over oncea year from Kadiak and 
baptizes and marries and buries them, and 
they let him do it, and pay him tithes from 
their hard earned wages. They did not know 
what the word school meant. They are 
bright enough in anything connected with 
their work; they demand and get good 
wages, work fairly well, though they are | 
not as strong physically as the white men. | 
Mr. Hirsch talked of the drunkenness: ‘‘We 
tell them to save their money, but it is no 
use, it goes like water. They buy a suit | 
of clothes and then their cares are at an 


ness. At one time we would only sell the | 
mena pound of sugar each. They make } 
the stuff of Graham flour and sugar and | 
dried apples fermented together. It’s a | 
sour, white-looking liquid when it is ready } 
to be drunk, and it will intoxicate. We | 
restricted them to a pound of sugar each, 
as I was saying, so then fifty of each 
bought a pound, put it all in together, and | 
I think on that occasion the whole village, | 
men, women and children, were all drunk 
We could not get them to | 


apparently of our efforts to check them.” 
The only way to reach such people is for 
some one devoted enough to the work, to 
goand live among them, begin a school for 
the children—there were forty or fifty of 
‘them—and make the effort tell on the rising 
generation. If the Government appropri- 
ation next year should be large enough to 
carry on the other schools and build a | 
house there—for there isnothing here now | 


," 
ye %, { 
“rs tr) 


a 


a white man could live i achers, aman 
and his wife, could be sent there and find a 


- field of true usefulness. They want direct, 


kindly effort, and to that they would re- | 


. spond. 


The heavy rain “still continued as we 
gathered on the beach ready to go, The 
tide was low, and the steam launch could 
not come up to us, and it was decided to 
send us off inadory. As the men got it 
ready to launch we stood saying farewell 
to Mr. Hirsch and Mr. Matthews—who had 
given us a delightful luncheon as well as 
salmon facts and Indian facts—I glanced 
around at the scene. The little impetuous 
river had its own way how and sent out a 
roaring stream a quarter of a mile down 


into the retiring sea; above, on a terrace | 


of the great headland that rises at the en- 
trance of the bay, was a little graveyard 
with white fences and flimsy wooden 
crosses, looking out on the wide Pacific, 
without a tree or a shrub or a bit of green 
to soften it, or make it look like a part of 
the promontory that towered in a cold, 
merciless way a thousand feet above. The 
surf roared and foamed at our feet and 


‘the rain dashed in our faces, while the 


men slid the dory down till her bow 
floated, and held her as we got in, and, 
watching their chances, pushed her off on 
the broken crest of a retiring breaker; the 


_ rowers sprang to their oars, the next wave 


would be a very active one—we capped it 
with arush and sped on our way. From 
behind the headland that locked like one 


_ of Landseer’s lions in Trafalgar Square, a | 


golden glow ‘began tospread upon the 
mist and spray of the air. 


behold. 
yp? 


“If that were only a volcano!” said 


| some one, breaking the silence of speech 
| which had prevailed in the other noises 


that filled the air—but it was the gold of a 
stormy sunset, very magnificent, but not 
volcanic. 
then settled away into.a dark night with 
a southeast wind that made the Captain 
pull up his anchor and make sail. 
Bay is an unpleasant spot in which to re- 


| ceive attentions from a southeast wind. 


The Company’s steamer the “ Karluk,” 


| alsolay off in the bay waiting to take her 
load of cans from the factory. She was | 


to go from there back to Kadiak and 


} would be the last steamer down for the 


winter. We little thought then what a 
strange addition would be made to her 
load. We did not know of it until a long 
time afterward, but she was to carry the 
dead body of the agent, Mr. MacIntyre, 


back to San Francisco, and his wife, eagerly — 


awaiting his arrival in Vermont, was to 
receive a message telling her to prepare to 


It greatened | 
and deepened, a red glare, astonishing to | 


It lighted us to the ship and | 


Karluk | 


receive not him, but a coffin. He had | 
been giving a dinner, so we heard the | 


story, to one or two other gentlemen—a, | 


farewell dinner perhaps prior to his antici- 


pated departure—when he was shot through | 
the window by some dastardly white man | 
The | 
worst of the situation is that, so far as we | 


standing outside in the darkness. 


could learn, no arrests had been made, and 
the peculiarity of being in a country where 
there is no machinery of law was borne in 
upon us. Even when the Governor hears 


of it, as he willin : a month or two after, by 


' though as it seems with more risk. I 


_three men was a good pilot and verified 
_ the suspicions of Captain Keen, that the 


tain, grinned; stared again, arid then | 
_ patted him on the shoulder, talking in| po 
_ Aleut, and leoking delighted. The Cap- if 


me the Father of the Beavers, my old 


‘Grown old,” putting his hands to his | 


“Kadiak is 1,200 mil 
stra ght line, by ea: 


ernor is not allowed any stomnee or 
means of transportation, and the western 
part ¢ ‘of his realm is practically out of his | 
reach, One of four white hunters who _ 
had come into the harbor on a schooner, 
is suspected. This man had quarreled 
with Mr. MacIntyre, because the latter had : 
declined to trust him with any more — 
goods, the hunter not having brought in 
skins enough to pay for indebtedness al- 
ready incurred, and so he revenged him- 
self. By law, white men are not allowed 
tohunt in Alaska, unless they are married 
to native women and so become ina sort 
of way adopted into the country. There | 
are men on the outskirts of civilization 
willing to do this, and the Company em- | 
ploys them just as it does the natives, 


have never heard of an agent being killed 
by a native, but the white men are a law-_ 
less set. 

We reached Azaptalik Bay, our next 
stopping-place, late at night. There are. 
only very imperfect charts of this coast, . 
and the Captain was afraid to go any fur 
ther in the darkness. The whistle was 
sounded again and again, hoping that 
some of the natives would hear us. Two 
| villages were somewhere on the shore, 
we did not know where, but if any of 
them heard us and saw our lights they 
might come off to us. But nobody ap- 
peared, and we lay there until the next 
morning when we saw a three-holed bi- 
darka coming toward us, with three men | 
in it, in their strange looking Kamlayka 

shirts tied down around the rim of the 
_ hole, and also around their wrists and 
neck so that no water can get into their 
_ frail little boat. The kamlayka is made of 
the intestines of the sea lion or the seal 
cleaned, split and sewed together in tight 
horizontal seams, and is a translucent wa- 
ter-proof garment, odd looking, but rather 
pretty, especially when these seams are 
outlined in red. They had a sail the size 
_ of a bandana handkerchief ona stick, that 
aboy might jump a brook with. They 
furled it by taking it bodily from its little — 
socket and slipping it under a loop or two 
of sinew on the outside of the bidarka. 
They climbed out on to the deck and then 
hoisted up their boat. The oldest of the | 


charts had put the villages in the wrong 
place. This old fellow, before he had been | 
five minutes on deck, stared at the Cap- | 


tain turned to us who, had been looking on 4 
with amazement: ‘‘He remembers me. I. ‘ ‘ 
saw him years ago in Victoria. He calls ‘ 


name among them.” 
Then the man said in broken English: 


own cheeks, ‘ you too—old.” q 
The Captain is not old, ‘and 
plained: f 
“My full 
me to them. 


1 beard mak 


When I Ban him - 


They have no hair on ieee - faces 
1 they are thirty-five, and the life they 
makes them old at forty.” 

$s we got into the smooth, still water of 
inner bay, we saw the people on a high 
top overlooking the bay. We were 
first vessel that had ever anchored 
\there, and, as we found on landing, we 
W ere the first white women that had ever 
been seen there. The whole village was 
out to receive us, not rudely, not even 
staring very much, but with a reticent 
sort of curiosity that took note of us with- 
‘out seeming to do so. The houses are | 
burraburras so rouch overgrown with 
‘grass that it wasno wonder that the goats 
a white trader had tried to introduce were 
.|not popular—they ate up too much of the 
houses. The shoulder-blades of whales 
‘were used as chimney-pots here, and 
‘helped keep the draught of the smoke holein 
the right line of ascent. There were mon- 
el dogs innumerable, and brown babies 
‘in the arms of brown mothers, both smil- 
ing andtolerably clean. The men are all 
‘sea-otter hunters, and showed us 
their arrows. They would not sell their 
bows. Bow-wood is hard to get on tree- 
less islands, but they gave us one or two | 
arrows, the barb of bone, and made to come 
Jout after being fired into the otter, the 
ashing of sinew, untwisting from the 
arrow with the struggles of the animal. 

_ Isaw also piles of the sea-urchin shells; 
the inhabitants eat them as they do in 
Naples. : 


‘ GUILFORD, CONN. 


NEW YORK, May 26th, 1887. 


ia 
_ FROM EKADIAK TO UNALASKA. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


_ WeE made a complete circuit of Kadiak 
Island, touching at the village of Ayak- 
talip, and of Kaginak, and at Akeoke. 
At none of these were there any schools; 
ad the object of our trip was to find 
places that wanted schools, as well as 
to leave teachers to establish them. We 
found at these places the Greek Church. 
form of worship—and nothing more. At 
_|Kaginak we found one of the admirable 
agents of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
‘pany—a man interested in the welfare of 
the people of his village. He was ethno- 
logical and material and practical in his 
views, and desired a school there. Hear- 
ing that one was to be established at 
Kadiak, he had sent his children there 
last spring, and there they had waited. 
‘The appropriation was not passed until 


\ 


the last moment of the session of Congress | 


in August, and the teachers arrived at 
Kadiak in September. 

I spoke of the lack of schools under the 
influence of the Greek Church; there have 
been a few noble exceptions. A monk at 
Spruce Island, four miles from Ozinke, 
kept a school for thirty years. He hada 
little square wooden house near the 
) church, and in these he taught and wor- 
‘|shiped. His influence was always on the 


his pe It was considered a punish- 


| ment, for any Russian officer.to be sent to 
f | Alaska, and this man revenged himself— 


he set up a distillery. 

A New England soldier in our regular 
army who had been in Andersonville pris- 
-on, and who was not strong enough to 


‘manding officer to open a school in Kadi- 
ak after the change of flag. He taught 
for three years and then was obliged to 
give it up, and another regular soldier 
succeeded him, a Mr. Troche, whom we 
met at Kagniak. After his term of enlist- 
ment had expired the Alaska Commercial 
Company made him an agent: in their serv- 
ice at Kagniak. 
' Mr. Troche had a garden and a pebble 
walk from his house to his store. The 
garden still showed great rank stalks of 
potatoes, and it was hilled up from the 
earth to give the roots a better chance at 
the warmth of the sun. The heavy rain- 
fall in Alaska makes a fine growth of grass 
and vegetables; but there is danger of not 
getting quite sun enough for a wholsome 
sweetness, hence this hilling to an unusual 
hight. In this garden they had dug up 


chiseled out slightly, to hold the oil and 
a floating wick. When a young couple 
are to be married, they take one of 
these stones and leave it with a chisel on 
the stone-heap of the portage which crosses 
from harbor to harbor, and all passers-by 
who pause at the stone-heap to rest, are 
expected to spend theix moments in 
chiseling at this lamp. Sometimes it 
takes a year to complete the lamp; but it 
| will last through many a generation. Mr. 
heaps. I find myself thinking of it as a 
walk in Siberia. 
| dozen showers, each more or less wet; the 
bushes were about knee high, and the 
moss was half knee deep, and when we 
had not the bushes we had the moss, also 
deep pools and running streams. 
a wet party that clambered down the hill 
| on to the beach of the old town of Kaginak 
| and stopped a moment to take breath. A 


town. In 1830 thesmall-pox raged on the 
island; its devastations were terrible. In 
this little village there were dead in every 
house. The survivors pulled down the 
sodded roofs of the burro-burros upon the 
corpses and fled across to the harbor of 
Kaginak and there built a new village. 
On looking closely at the bank which 
was so smooth, we could see rolling 
mounds, the outlines of the former 
houses. The beach of the little harbor 
was a_ slate 
‘ing kelp of a light pink color lying about, 
and also that strange long kelp with a hol- 


‘low stem and a bulbous top like what we 


have seen before, but here of a light color, 


do full duty, was detailed by his com- | 


two stone lamps, great, oval-shaped masses | 
of stone, with a flat bottom, and the top> 


| Troche took several of us to see the stone- — 


It rained; there were a - 


It was | 


smooth green knoll was the site of the old | 


blue-sand, with decay- | 


ant with its forty feet of stems, swathed 
around its top and leaves, until it looked 
like a drowned woman. Toward the har- 


, + NCR 

| toclimb the side of this cliff,and atits ~ 
top we found the object of our search, | 
We laughed as we looked at it—a tumble- 
down pile of small moss-covered stones, 
as if an old stone-fence had given up the 
ghost at that spot. The custom for many 
years had been for every one who passed _ 
that way, to add astone to the pile. The 
practice was so old, that though they no 
longer do it, the natives could not tell its 

| origin. They had done it because their 
fathers had. Mr. Troche said he had dug 

|. into one of the piles thinking there might 
be something buried below, but had found 

| nothing. On our way back we started a 

flock of ptarmigans, the brown of their 

summer coloring already largely flecked 

, with white; when the change is complete © 

they will be able to walk the snow-covered 

surfaces of the hills, undetected by the . 

keen eyes of their wary enemies. 
I spoke in a previous letter of the mur- 

‘| der of Mr. MacIntyre. Mr. Troche went 

to Kadiak after we saw him, and was sit- 

ting at the table opposite Mr. MacIntyre 

and received two of the buck-shot in the 

load that was fired through the window at 

the superintendent. On speaking of it to 


a friend afterward he said his first sensa- 
tion was that the ceiling had fallen on 
him, the next he started up filled with | 
anger that he who had gone safely through 
a four years’ war should be shot thtough 
a window by a cowardly assassin. The 
bullet struck him below the eye, passed 
downward, and went out near the jaw—a 
wound that may yet be fatal if erysipelas 
should set in. 

We sailed from Kaginak into a storm 
in our usual manner. We had circum- | 
navigated Kadiak Island, passing down 
Shellikoff Straits at last out into the | 
“open”; our next port being Unalaska, a 
thousand miles, or a little less perhaps, 
west from Kadiak. We were really going 
west now, and I gave up my watch—it . 
was no use. I could not sit up nights and 
change it all the time; it required a slate 
and pencil to cipher back to the hour it 
must be on the Atlantic slope, when in 
} sentimental moments we tried to think 
whether our friends were eating or sleep- 
ing or going down Broadway—and what 
was the use of trying to keep one’s watch | 
up to time? 

The usual storm had its usual effect on 
those who were not destined to be sailors, 
and laid us, all but two, lowin our state- 
rooms. Then we became hardened to it a | 
little, and were able to emerge again—also 
the weather relented a little—and we could 
j walk the deck and practice getting on 

** sea-legs,” as the mariner calls his pecu,. | 
liar way of walking. We learned it; we [ 
got so we could hold on with the soles of 
our feet, the port sole, when the roll 
took us to starboard, and the starboard 
sole when the cant was up to port. Itis 
not a bad accomplishment to possess, and 
we found it useful afterward when we 
got back to civilization and railway trains. | 
One evening we heard the cr y ‘‘ Light ho!” 
and then ‘Sail ho!” passing along the 


1 ight side, and it seemed a pity to remove } 
The ways of the Russian Church | 
land army are peculiar.” The Czar is the 
| head of Church and State both. An army 

| officer is liable to be made a priest at any | 
| tim e, by imperial. sete The monk was 
4 , acc: 1 


bor mouth high, isolated rocks stand up, | 
| one looking like a Greek bishop in mitre 
| and cope; on the inland side it rose in a 
oe slate cliff, i 
end yellow & green grass. 


deck from the lookout forward to the 
Captain aft. It was a large vessel not fa 
off, bearing straight down upon us, we 
struggling with a head wind, she going 
before it in an opposite direction, _ The 


We had 


ee 


a 
oe 


Captain made them ‘burn a flare” for-— 
ward, so as to make her sure to see us, and . 


watched her through his glass as she 
altered her course, giving us plenty of 
sea-room, 

“Tt is the steamer 
after a critical survey, “going to San 
Francisco,” and then his voice had an 
envious sound as he added, ‘‘ See her with 
only her foresail and fore-royal set, and 


bowling along like that just because she } 
has got a fair wind. The old man”—he | 


meant the captain of his rival—‘‘is just 
lying back in his cabin taking it easy, and 
he might just as well have mainsail and 
main-topsail up and make her bum like a 
top.” He closed his glass with a sigh, and 
we continued to wrestle with a head 
wind, which the next day was worse than 
ever, and accompanied with a heavy fog, 


so that he was not able to get his reckon- |, 
ing by the sun, and we ran all that day | 
That is never a com- | 


by dead reckoning. 
forting sort of a thing to a captain, and a 


lookeut was kept at the mast-head as well | 


as the usual one forward. It grew toward 
night; the moon rose, but only made a 
little light spot on the thick body of the 


mist—then came one of those strange } 


rifts, so unaccountable but useful in fog, 
and we caught a glimpse, just one; but 
it was enough, of a deadly old ae 
only half a mile away, which the Capta 
had hoped was miles off from us. Then 
there was a disciplined stir on deck; the 
men knew what it meant and needed no 
repetition of orders, “‘ Starboard the helm ,” 
and ‘* Dow : with that mainsail,” and they 
flew into the rigging with a will. | 

I had been watching the moon glimmer- 
ing over our stern, and in less than five 
minutes I had to go forward to find her, 
we had turned so quickly and shown our 
heels to the reefs and shoals that lay all 
around Okamoki Island. The question 
was then whether we could stay off, witth 
it in our lee and the wind increasing. {30 


we backed and filed around the entranice | 
to Unimak Pass all night, and tried Aku- | 
tan Pass on the other side, and had to give | 
that up, until finally by sheer dogged pe:r- | 
sistence we caught a favorable moment | 
_ | was told they often catch these monsters. 
' Probably the Kuro-Siwo is responsible for © 
Not being well fenced in, the beasts — 
that love its warmer waters sometimes | 


and forced our way into the desired Pass. 
Then our troubles were over. At sunset 
the next day Mt, Sishaldin unveiled the 


‘Bear,’” said he, |} 


i 


| 


! 


tops of his snowy cone, eight thousand | 


feet above the sea that washes at his base, 


and gave a pink smile, as the sun left him | 


for the night. He was still there in the 
morning light, a beautiful, visionary, yet 


solid white cone, and we watched him at 


intervals all day. He is a volcano, and 
we could see above the snow at the top the 


dark line of his crater, anda lazy puff of | 


white smoke hung gracefully to one side 
like a feather ina cap. Nearly all the pas- 
sengers had responded toa call and rushed 
up to see him in his morning glory. But 
two or three failed to ‘‘ thrill” to the excla- 
mations that came rattling down the gang- 
way from the half-dressed, shivering en- 
thusiasts on deck, and one lady called out: 
‘Bring your voleano down here!” The 
Captain, however, had a sailor’s gallantry 
and told the man at the wheel to steer up 
two or three points, bringing the view 
within range of the port-holes of the rec- 
reants, and they were rewarded for their 


| 


laziness by getting as, food a a look as those + 
on deck. It was a bad precedent, no— 


doubt, but late to bed and late to rise, is a 
very comfortable motto, if not austerely 
virtuous. 

All that day we sailed through magnifi- 
| cent scenery. We were near enough to | 
| the cathedral-fronted hills one or two 
_ thousand feet high, rising sheer from the 


pillars casting shadows up and down, 


or three of them volcanoes. 


| land at one side to get the full effects of | 


| water’s edge, with buttresses and fiuted | 


“aProes the bay from where we lay ¥ we 


saw half-a-dozen sticks projecting above { 


a low grassy hill that ran out and hid the 

water; the sticks stood at various angles, 

like the bean-poles of a garden, as if they 
a bi 

were taking life with their hands in their 


| petrifying to be told, a few minutes later, 

that these were the masts of the four Brit- 
ish sealers captured by the ‘‘ Corwin” that 
spring for infringing on the rights of 
| American waters. 


pockets at the end of the season. It was | 


while further inland high peaks rose, two _ 
Atsunset we | 


all stood on the dock looking; the slender | 


bows of the vessel and all her graceful — } cndk Babirti Ma cae ee 
rard Teck SARaRIE Nan | pany in another ch, 
re ee ee a cael the | later, I visited these sticks, upon’ which 


clear gold of the western sky into which 
we seemed to be sailing; the sun, a rosy, 
golden orb, slipped slowly down to the 


long row of gold and purple mountains, 


Sitting royally in a 
bidarka, making a serene progress Over } 
the water, with Mr. Mack, the polite 
agent of the -Alaska. Commercial Com- 


hangs a great international question. The 


| vessels were go small it made one shudder 


| 


touched with snow, and here and there a 


dark line of smoke marking a volcano. 


fidgeting in the galley door, ‘‘ Hold off | 


supper half an hour;” and we remained 


silent and absorbed until darkness settled 


slowly around us. 
We got into Unalaska that night, and 


the next morning found ourselves an-. 


chored alongside of a steam whaler just || 


down from the Arctic seas. The crew 
were tall men from every nation under the 


sun, Blacks, Mulattoes, Malays, Chinese, 


and Yankees, and all dressed in suits of | 


fur made by Esquimo tailors, and there- 
fore not in the least stylish. 

“What a crowd of pirates!” was our 
first exclamation. We learned better 


| 


afterward; in fact, five minutes later we. 


began to change our minds as one of 
them, seeing us interested in what he was 
doing, came forward and politely held his 
work over the gunwale for us to see. It 
was not exactly fancy work, being a great 
octopus with eight arms, each four feet 
long, the disks on them with which he 
fastens his fatal grasp an inch in diameter, 
and in the center a parrot’s beak made a 
mouth. It was surprising to see so large 
aspecimen out of tropical waters, but I 


this. 


wander from the fold and get off into cold 
waters like the Behring Sea. 

The town of Unalaska is like Kadiak, 
a creation of the Alaska SD Aaaate, 
Company. The houses of the sea-otter | 
hunters, that is the natives and Creoles, | 
are well-built little wooden cottages, | | 
comfortable inside, and neat in their sur-. 
roundings. Besides these, there is the | 
large house and store, the former for the. 
Agent, his assistant and clerks, and the 
latter to sell goods to the natives. We. 
were too late to see “‘ the season’s catch,” 
but we understood it was large, and with. 
less loss of life than some years, Sea- | 
otter hunting is a perilous business, and | 
every year men go and never return. We 
heard this again and again, until we felt. | 
that the peazetper skins should be called, | 


‘lives o’ men,” as the herrings are in the ey 


Scotch fish-yman $ song. 


: : ink i tic seas in 
: l av alm think of men facing Arc 
nerizon Ty ae encarta - them. It was too mych like the celebrated 


feat of the three wise men of Gotham, 


and I think the ‘‘ Corwin” was actuated 


oy 


) 


| 


| end of your 


The Captain called softly, to the cook, by charitable rnotives tn salzing such Ge 


ing frailties as these, and saved the lives 
of the men under the guise of capture. 
GUILFORD, CONN. 
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SIGHTS AND SCHOOLS IN ALASKA. 


BY KATE FOOTE. . 


SOUTH-EASTERN ALASKA seemed a little 
tame at first,after the wildness and grand- 
eur of the Aleutian Islands. After one 
has seen Sishaldim and Pabloff, snow-° 
covered volcanoes, the snow eternal, and 


the fires also, and the noble lines of lesser 


mountains rising from the sea in rugged 


grandeur, treeless, with the clouds and the | 


mist only, ty softenand drape their out- | 
lines—after these, the lesser hights of | 
South-eastern Alaska, tamed with their 
thick covering of trees, seemed flat in-— 
deed—very respectable as scenery, but | 
nothing to what we had seen. 


We all had the sathe curious feeling of. 


having got home after we reached Sitka. | 


We were twelve hundred miles from the. 
| nearest town in the United States; but | 
Our | 
last port was Unga of the Shumagin Isl- | 
ands, across the stormy waters of the 
North Pacific, and to be on the edge of the | 


that did not make any difference. 


continent again—not to have North Amer- | 
ica lying to the east of us—was, in some 
way, a great satisfaction, and made'us feel | 
at home. 

Though that may not have been all; we 
were so kindly entertained at Sitka by the 
teachers in the mission school, Miss Pakel, | 
Miss Rogers, Mrs. Fornans, and, later, by | 


Mr. and Mrs. Austin, and also by the. | 


dwellers in the town, Mrs, Cowles and Mr. | 
and Mrs. Baker; that may have made it 
seem pleasanter than the gigantic grand- 
eurs we had left behind us, which lacked 
humanity. It was November and a little 
late for freshly gathered fruit, but at a 
certain hospitable table to which we 
were made welcome there was a great | 
glass bowl of fresh huckleberries, the two | 
kinds that grow here, the dark blue, the | 
other a brillant scarlet and as big as. 
nb. The immense rai 


oo 


_ 


art of the world with — he ¢ 001, 
old, climate makes the berries fabu- f 
in number and size, The salmon 
try, the service berry, besides, huckle-, 
, bil-, bramble-, cran-, and other ber- — 
e extraordinarily large, and the 
‘berries hang on till the last of No- 
ber, Venison is the mutton, and bear 
beef. The brown bear is large and 
in temper, but gets the worst of it 
ally in his encounters with hunters 
h Indian and white. The Rev. Mr. 
stin, at the mission house, told us that 
boys were often sent out for bear or 
, whicheverthey chanced to fall in with 
q and they came home as often with 
‘oneas the other, always with something. 
‘Sitka is a very picturesque harbor bordered — 
with hills, kindly ones, standing far 
enough back from the shore to allow room 
for the town which scatters itself along 
between them and the sea, with the high 
, cofs and towers of its Greek church, the 
low roofs of the log-built houses, and its 
| Governor's castle mounted on a promon- - 


* tory overlooking the bay. The bay is 


studded with islands that seem to float — 
| about with mast-like spruces on them that 
| somehow give them a look of ships at 
| anchor or sailing about. The Governor's 
| castle is animmense caravansery built of | 
| great logs squared and painted and left | 
| now ina rickety and dilapidated condi- | 
| tion which isinteresting so long as it does 
not reach a point where the tremendous 


_ || winds of the region can blow it over. The 


American governors have never lived 
there. Governor Swineford, the second of 
the line, lives in alow, comfortable looking 
American-built white house, across the 
“Place” from the custom-house, and near 
the last rods of the stockade and block 
house, still standing, which once separated 
the Indian village from the civilized por- 
tion of Sitka. Under Russian rule the 


on the other side of them. American 


the Indians.“ We spent an afternoon in 
the Indian town with Mrs. Austin, of the 
| Presbyterian mission before alluded to. 
| She had won their hearts by _her care of 
their sick children when an epidemic of 
| scarlet fever swept through the ranch and 
| opened all hearts and doors to her, We 
were welcome to any house before which 
| we paused for a moment. One Indian set 


/ and they were enough to set a collector’s 
: fingers tingling. The Indian of to-day 


‘wears a Derby or a felt hat, bought from 


the trader regardless of the incongruity of 
his dark face and black eyes and straight 
hair; fifty years ago and more they made 
them of wood, the war hat, with an cage 8 
head carved on the top and ferociously 
_ | painted, or he made them of grass finely 


= or i ee es 


own trimmed with the whiskers of 


{ ical cr 
ee lion, bearded in his den for that 


| the sea- 
| purpose. Best 


disk of the leather 


gates of the stockade were shut at sun- | 
down, and all Indians were severely put | | 


recklessness soon tore down much of this \ | 
fence, and yet never had any trouble with 


| out his ancestral treasures for us to see, | 


| braided, with the brim in frontand a con: | 


des these he had a corslet of 


: * 
‘| Jeather, made to slip on over the head, } ound a little, rough wooden house which 


vith onesleeve fo oo"% zee awend or | they could have, and they had one day of 
the other having for its defense the great. 
; hield. This leather | 


was as thick as a bootsole, no arrow could | 


is r k, tough outside. At another 
ey were picking out the wool, 


-Chilrat dancing blanket. ; 

_ The schools of Alaska are most of them 
‘government schools, with the exception 
of the mission at Sitka, one Russian school 
at Unalaska, in the Atlantic, and one at 
Belkoosky, on the main land of Alaska 
Peninsula, Alaska is a disunited state, 
separated from us by a belt of British- 
American land, and is governed in a sort 
of outside-of-the-pale manner. It is not 
taxed, it has no delegate in Congress, the 
land laws have never been extended over 
| the region, no man can own any property, 
| there are only twenty-six freeholdings in 
| Alaska, and, as a consequence, it is the 
| business of the Government to provide 
} schools in which the children can be 
| taught. At Kadiak we left Mr. and Mrs. 
Roscoe, of our party—they opened a 
j school in a cooper shop, lent them by the 
| Alaska Commercial Co., which happened 
not to be needing one at that time, At | 
| Afognak we left the Rev. Mr. North and 
his wife. Their school was to be in the | 
large outer room of their house, an apart- 
ment unplastered and unpainted, and gen- 
erally used for a wood-shed. At Unalaska 

| there is a Russian school, so the Commis- 

| sion did not try to establish another there; 
this one is maintained by the Greek Church 
and the children are taught the Russian ~ 
| language, and spend a large part of their 
time in learning the chants of the Greek 
religious service. At Unga we left Mr, 
and Mrs. Carr in a small house kindly 
lent them by one of the Creoles, rent free, 
with a school-room in another building, 
also lent them by an appreciative native, 
which room is nine feet wide by | 
twenty-two long, rather dark, and 
rather unventilated. At Clowak we 

| saw trees again for the first timein a 
month. They were a pleasant discovery 
in detail, but not in effect. They grow so 

} close to the water’s edge that the sea trims 
their branches as if with a gardener’s 

| shears, and their uniformity makes the 


| is beautiful. Old trees are displaced very | 
promptly, the young ones grow up on 
their prostrate bodies, and their great 
gnarled stumps are softened and cushioned 
with deep fern-like mosses; moss and 
lichens also grow upon the boughs of 
trees that are erect, so that the details of 
an Alaska forest here are very beautiful. 
At Clowak every headland and romantic- 
looking spot was crowned with the grave 
of ashaman, Common people are burned, 
but shamans are buried in lonely and 
beautiful spots with the blankets and 


| 


| 


masks, and the rattles and trinkets which | 
are their paraphernalia. At Clowak we 
found a little village where the Indians 
spent the summer working for the salmon 
| cannery, going back in winter to Tukse- 
kan. Mr, and Mrs. Currie landed here, 


be 


enetrated it, and their knives of flint | 
have found it hard to get through — 


‘which grows under the hair next the skin — 
of the mountain goat, to make thefamous 


hills insipid. In detail there is much that — 


ae” 


eran ae 
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Their household goods had to come back 
upon the schooner, and we headed next 
for Tuksekan, , 

“It is an aboriginal village,” said the 
Captain, and he would say no more. We 
got there the nextday. The hills came 
down to the beach, clothed solidly with 
spruce and cedar. At one place a few 
trees had been cut away, and here, with 
the forest pressing upon it from three 
sides, were put seventeen Indian houses, 
built of unpainted wood, with no chim- 
heys, a small window in each, anda great 
many totém posts stuck in a group at each 
end of the village and a few scattered 
along in front of the houses. We saw 
also mongrel dogs, ravens, and a few peo- 
ple. The dead are burned, and the ashes 
in a sack are placed in a niche of the totem 
pole and a board nailed across to keep 
them in. Another way is to put the ashes 
in a box,and this is put into a little bit ofa 
house with a window for the spirit to look 
out from. We looked in at one of these 
and saw two boxes covered with blankets, 
and lying upon them a mouth organ and 

a few children’s toys. The old Chief had 

been watching us from a distance, and 

when we came up to him he said, in Chi- 
nook: ‘‘I have two children there, a boy 
so high,” and he measured with his hand, 

‘“‘and a girl. My heart was very sick for 

j them a long time. I put many nice 

| things in their grave.” 

The only house to be obtained here was 
that of the Chief’s, a regular Indian house 
with a pit, a platform, and a cabin. In 
| the pit they put a stove, with the pipe run- 
ning up through a hole in the rouf; here 
was the place where the school was to be. 
| On the platform of one-half of the house 
Mr. and Mrs. Currie were to live, with the 
cabin for a sleeping-room. On the other 
half of the platform lived the Chief and 
| his family of six persons. The only alleyi- 
| ation is, that they can send and receive a 
| mail once a month. 

In Sitka, one government school is kept 
in a condemned laundry, quite useless as a 

) building for any practical purposes. This 

| 1s for the Russian children who are taught 
English, and there are fifty children to the 

one teacher. Another government school 

for Indian children is in a low, dark room 
of a crumbly, tumble-down building, not 
calculated to give achild a pleasant idea 
of his road to the tree of knowledge, and 
has forty children with one teacher. The 
only other schools in the town are a small 
church school kept by the Russian priest,in 

| which the children are taught the Russian 

| language—not a strictly necessary accom- 

plishment in an American province—and 

the boarding and day school kept by the 

Presbyterian mission. The boarding school 

is a nobler act of charity, and after seeing 


| it, one feels mean that he is not born rich 


in order to be able to plaster its walls and | 
make it a thoroughly comfortable place 
for children and teachers both. The total 
school population in Alaska is 6,849; the 
number of schools is 14. 

Governor Swineford came on to our little 
schooner at Sitka as a quicker way to get 
to Juneau than to wait for the regular 


monthly steamer. At Killisnow welay by ~ 


the long-legged wharf and were alternate-— 


| ly masts down almost out of sight, and a ; 


17 


_ paint his head red and let him go. 


long in the docks upon its shore. The 
evening after our arrival Governor Swine- 


ford, who had been ashore all day, sent us |) 
a message that he had captured a shaman | 


and brought him in, and we might come 
off to the trial. We went and saw the 


- man seated in the back office of the trad- 


er’s store; he wore a blanket around his 
shoulders, and his long black hair was 


’ covered with a fillet of cypress bark rope. 
He was dignified, yet with an air of ap- 
peal for pity, and we found thatas we 

- gazed at him, our anger could not have 


the personal wrath necessary to make it 
perfectly satisfactory. Wehad toremem- 
ber the cruelties to which his profession 
gives rise, before we could be judicial. If 
a native is ill and ordinary means do not 
eure him, his friends think he is be- 
-witched and send for the shaman, who 


-_ dances, shakes a rattle, makes a fiendish 


noise for the patient’s nerves and 
‘announces that the witch is so and so, gen- 
erally awoman. There is no hope for her 
after that. She is seized and bound ina half- 
sitting position, gagged, and then thrown 
among briers and bushes intoa pit, and 
‘stays there until she dies from cold and 
starvation. No one dares rescue her, be- 
cause a price ison her head ever after- 


- ward. One or two of these poor creatures 
_ who were rescued by missionaries or kind- | 

hearted white people had to be sent away 
The room where | 
our shaman sat was too small, and we | 
were sent into the large store, where he | 
_. stood up by the counter, and another In- 

_ dian with a painted face came and stood | 


to preserve their lives. 


by him; his brother, we were told. The 
Governor confessed to the same sort of un- 
judicial feeling we had. “I can’t treat 
him as I did another shaman that I seized 


- last year—that one was another sort of 
._ man. I made them shave his long hair, 


which is the sign of his profession, and 
It was 
enough; it made him ridiculous among 
his own people. He slunk off amid the 
jeers of the populace and lost. rank from 
that day. This man is different.” 

Mr. Kasparmittenoff, the interpreter on 


_ the Governor’s staff, commenced the inves- 


tigation in T’linkit. The voice of the 
Governor hardened and grew stern once, 
that was when he asked if he knew he 
was a humbug. The man said Yes, never- 
theless, he seemed to believe that spirits 
came and talked to him. The sentence 
‘was a light one. The Governor gave him 
an hour in which to go and cut his hair 
short and he was to promise to stop his 
mummeries and incantations and live like 
other men. ° i 

We reached Hoonah, our next port, the 
next day. The bay was dotted with 
canoes, the men trolling for the king 
salmon, a great, beautiful fish. We saw 


a dozen, any one of which would have 
weighed thirty pounds, with gleaming, 


blue-silver scales and ‘‘as sharp in the 
_ bows as a clipper,” said the Captain, as he 

pointed out a slender beauty 
bottom of a canoe. : 


_ man buried under it not niched in it high 


. -MacFarland and did so. ‘He told us of his 


- commotion on shore. 


‘had heard about it, and the way they dis- 
till it with a kerosene can and hollow _ 


lying in the 


f thirty children, in 
d floor of their house. 


front with one totem pole, the ashes of the 


at the back as in Tuksekan. The houses 
seemed even more gruesome than any we 
had seen. The women were barefoot, and 
with silver pins stuck through the chin 
point outward, by way of ornament. 
They squatted on the damp ground and 


laid baskets before them to tempt us to | 


buy. Themen make Hoochinor, a fiend- 
ish sort of whisky, and brag that the 
United States is afraid to catch them. 
The Governor went ashore as well as we, 


and in ten minutes there was a commo- | 


tion in the place which we could not com- 


prehend. We strolled along up the beach | 


and were kindly invited to call upon Mr. 


struggles with them upon the subject of 
intemperance. Some of the men had been 
made to understand the force of a pledge 


- of abstinence and had signed a little paper 


promising to abstain, but they were few 
in number and it was hard to stem the 
tide. 

We went on board again in the midst of 
a crowd of canoes, and found our forward 
deck crowded with natives, men and 
women. Then we learned the cause of the 
The Governor had 
been making some arrests on shore for 
breaking the liquor law. Our quiet little 
schooner had come up and seized them 
without any display of flag or gun. . The 
deck was finally cleared of all but detin- 
quents who remained on board till we got 
to Juneau, where they were to be tried. 
The Governor brought a bottle or two of 
the confiscated Hoochinor on board. We 


stem of the great kelp that floats up on the 
beach. He took out the cork and held it 
toward us. One smell was enough. It was 
horrible; how any one could drink it was 
the mystery; signing the pledge ceased to 
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be a virtue in our eyes. 
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A Look'at Alaska. 


BY ALICE C. FLETCHER. 


Editor of the Southern Workman + 


The following facts concerning southern 


and scutheastern Alaska were gathered dur- 

ing my recent visit to those regions on the 

schooner Leo, chartered by the Bureau of 
Education in the autumn of 1886, and were 

laia before the Interior Department on my | 
return, I am glad to say that the Secretary 

of the Interior recommended increased ap- 

propriation for education in Alaska, and ]_ 
that a motion was made in Congress by 

Senator Teller that the appropriation should | 
be raised to $25,000, and this motion was_ 
Could these and kindred | 
facts have been circulated in time to reach | 
all the members of Congress, there is no 

doubt that the amount appropriated could 

| have as well been $50,000, as it will be, | am 

sure, when the state of the case can be fully 

set before the public, on whose sentiment 

and will the action of Congress depends. 


A CRUISE ALONG THE COAST AND AMONG 


THE ISLANDS. 


The Aleutian Islands, the Alaska penin- 
sula, and the Shumagin Islands, have an] 
area of Over 14,000 square miles. 
ritory, however, is greatly broken by srowy 
ranges of mountains and volcanoes more or 
less active. 
settlements, and made several harbors on 

account of stress of weather, which increased 
Our opportunities of seeing the country. We 
observed, many valleys covered with a heavy | 
growth of grass, and the soil seemed adapt- | 

ed to the raising of vegetables. 

_laska, Belkofsky, and Unga, we saw gardens | 

_ containing potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and 
found them cf a good quality. The few 
head of cattle owned by the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company seemed to thrive and 

_ yielded good milk. Pigs’ also did well. 

Very little good seed or good stock has 
been introduced into this part of Alaska, 

and the scarcity of meats and vegetables 

seems to be attributable to this fact rather 
than chargeable to the barrenness of the 
country 
tion of the inhabitants. 
valuable sea otter skins, beside fox, tear, 
martin, and other pelts, are annually secured 
by the Alaska Commercial Company. The 
cod-banks that lie off the Aleutian and Shu- 


We landed at all the principal 


Hunting is the prinCipal avoca- 
About 2000 of the 


The ter- 


At Unae® 


; two San Francisco firms have started fishe. | 


ries, and are putting up buildings for the 


' curing of codfish, at Pirate’s Cave and peo: 
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_ temporarily, and the school started under 
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This division of Alaska possesses resources 7 
or the support of an increase of population ~ 
and capital will be drawn thither to develop 


>| the latent riches that will reward the enter- 


prizing and industrious invester. 

From the records of the Greek church, 
which contain a yearly count of all the peo- 
ple, the population tor this division of the 
Territory is reported at 1732. Of this num- 
ber 712 are under 21 years of age. 


EDUCATION, 


For the eduation of these minors there 
jare threé schools in Operation, two of which 
fare supported by the Greek church, and the | 
lother was established last October by the | 
Government, at Unga, on the Shumagin 
Islands. 


One of the two church schools is at Una- |. 


llaska. The teacher is Mr. G. P. Trikcores, 
la native of Greece, and preparing to enter | 
\the priésthood. Abvut do children are en- 
rolled. ‘The boys attend school im the 
morning, the girls in the afternoon. The 
scholars are taught arithm«tic and reading 
in Russian and English; the former is the 
language mainly used. But few of the chil. 


| dren understard English or know anything | 


of the United States, 


At Belkofsky a small school ts kept by the 
imonk Andronik. Sixteen children were 
present. The instruction is in Russian; 


English is taught by a Creole two afternoons 
in the week. The teaching was meagreand |) 
primitive, and the attainment commensur- 
ate with the character of the instruction. 


THE WHITE SCHOOL AT UNGA, 


At Unga, a settlement largely composed 
of white men, the only Government school 
in this division of Alaska was established, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carr in charge. A house be- 
longing to an absent hunter was secured 


difficulties hard to be appreciated by one 
who has not visited the place. A letter 
from Mrs. Carr, dated December 5, 1886, and 
received by me January 20, 1887, by the 
courtesy of a stray vessel on a prospecting 
tour to the Shumagin Islands, tells the story | 
of the work since the morning I bade the 
lady good-bye last October. The following 
passages are pertinent to this paper : 


“ The people are friendly and very glad to 


| have a school; the children are all eager to 
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learn and will not miss a day, if possible, 

When the parents wish to punish a child 

they threaten to keep him home. The pa- 
rents take great interest in the school, judg- 

ing from what they say and from the num- 

ber of visits they have made the school, and 

from their expression of face while listening 
to the recitations. During the five weeks 

the school has been in session we have had 

forty visitors. Sometimes eight would be 

present at a time, and as the school room is 

small and of inconvenient shape, 9x22 

feet, and we have 24 pupils, we hardly know 

where to put our visitors. Wedohope that 

there can be a school-house erected next 

year, for we are working under great disad- 

vantages. The childrea are so crowded * * 

and the seats are placed so closely together | 
that the pupils can just squeeze through * * 

they cannot be called out to recite ** but 
must do so in their seats. Order is almost 

an impossibility with such lively, frolicsome 

children as are these.” 

The letter 1s full of interesting details of 

her labor in behalf of the scholars, and of 

her need for more appliances in order to 

teach children something of the outside 

world who “have never seen a quadruped 

larger than a dog, * * and who gaze at pic- 


tures in their Readers, of cows and horses, 
with wonderment and astonishment, as we 
describe their size and habits.” Limited as | 
is the school room Mrs. Carr described, the 
house in which it is is one of the largest in 
the settlement, and “the owner expects to 


‘a school at this place. 


LF 


yeturn in March, when, of course, another 
| Rouse must be sought for,” 

Unga seems likely to increase in import- 
ance in view of the incoming of establish- 
ments for fishing and curing the cod. The 


pily inaugurated should not only be main- 


suitable building. | 
IMPORTANT PLACES. 


_ places. Unalaska is the stopping place of 
all vessels passing ta and from Behring'Sea 
and the Atlantic Ocean, and the location is 
such as to point to the future importance of 
the settlement to that section of the terri- 
tory. The Alaska Commercial Co. have al- 
| ready laid out the town, introduced water, 
built wharves and made other valuable im- 
provements. At Unalaska the United 


| States has a custom house officer, and here 


also resides one of the four commissioners 
for Alasxa. It is the proper place fora well 
equipped Government school, where Eng- 


in a knowledge of the country to which 
they belong, of its institutions and forms 
of government. 

Belkofsky is the seat of trade connected 
_with the Alaska peninsula. The out-lying 
| islands and reefs,and the Saunakli group are 

noted forsea otters. Their valuable pelts are 

brought to Belkofsky and shipped to Una- 
| Jaska, the company’s headquarters for this 
| division of Alaska. There is much need of 
The people are 
| without the means of obtaining the educa- 
tion that their position and importance de- 


‘| mand, and the influence of 1 government 


school would be instrumental in bringing 
| about needed changes and reforms. 


There are other points in this part of | 


| Alaska where schools and proper school 
buildings are needed, but at Unalaska, Belk- 
ofsky and Unga, the demand is instant and 

| imperative. 

| KADIAK,. 


Kadiak and the adjoining islands cover | 


| an area almost equalin extent to the pre- 
| ceding division. The country, however, 
presents better conditions for agriculture, 
stock-raising and other inland industries. 
The climate is milder and drier, The east- 


|bered. The tree line travels southwesterly 
by means of seeds blown by the northeast 


there seems no reason why tree culture 
could not hasten this desirable growth in 
southwestern Kadiak. The native grasses 
are rich and make fine hay, judging from the 
well filled barns of Creoles which Isaw last 
September. Stock and sheep do well. The 
soil is good and vegetables grow finely. We 
‘circumnavigated these islands and visited 
nearly every settlement. Everywhere we 


ers, and capable of affording ample suplies 
and comforfable homes to the intelligent 
jaborers. The stock on these islands ex- 
cept that imported by the Alaska Com- 
mercial Co., was dwarfed, scrubby animals of 
Siberian descent, giving rich milk but mak- 
ing poor beef. 
toes was due to the lack of the proper seed ; 
when good seed was used the product was 
excellent. The avocations in this region 
are similar to those inthe Aleutian Islands. 
We saw the season's catch in the company’s 
warehouse at their headquarters of this di- 
vision, St. Paul's harbor; there were hang- 


thousands of other pelts of many kinds. 

The records of the Greek church give the 
population of this division as 2108; of these 
937 are under 21 years of age. 


place is already a depot for receiving valua- 
ble pelts, and is one of the stations of the! 
Alaska Commercial Co.” “Phe scour so ndp=) 


erly portion of this division is heavily tim+ 


found the soil ready for good seed and work-. 


tained, but it should be provided with a. 


Unalaska ard Belkofsky are important | 


lish should be taught and the youth not only | 
instructed in the rudimentary branches but , 


Until thearrival of the Leo, the people 
had been entirely without the meansofed- 

| ucation since the military was withdrawn 

1n 1870; the officers in command having 
maintaineda school at St. Paul's harbor, a 

soldier being detached as teacher. At the 
present time there are two schools in this 
division of Alaska, and one at Kadiak, (St. 

Paul's harbor) and at Afognac. 


A GOVERNMENT SCHOOL IN A BORROWED 
COOPER-SHOP. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe were stationed at 

| Kadiac. There was no suitable building to 
| be hire 1, or any money to erect one. The 
} Alaska Commercial Co. placed their cooper- 
shop at the disposal of the United States 
} Agent for Education in Alaska, and supple- 
| mented this kindness by needed convenien- 
ces which the funds at the disposal of the 
| Bureau. of Education were inadequate to 
| purchase. After waiting 16 years the peo- | 
ple of this ancient town are at last given a 
school in the cooper-shop of the Commer- 
cial Company. While commending the gen- 
erosity of the Company, one cannot but 
question the dignity of the United States in 
accepting for any length of time such quar- 
ters. The people are anxious foreducation, 
and applications were made within twenty- 
four hours of our arrival f2r special classes 
of adults, and the teachers have since taken | 
|the extra labor of evening schools for pu- 
|pils too old to attend the day sessions. 
Thirty children attended the cooper-shop 
|school during the months of October and 
| December. 
At Afrynac Mr. and Mrs. Wirthe were 
| placed. The teachers were heartily wel- 
comed; old and young helped to carry the 
household goods from the small boat that 
brought them from the schooner through 
the surf. The school room is one of the 
rooms of the house occupied by the teacher. 
As the houses seldom contain more than 
three rooms, one of which 1s a sort of wood- 
| shed,the school quarters are crowded and in-. 
adequate. The thrifty, cleanly, kindly peo- 
ple of Afrynac were grateful that they were 
the ones favored with a school, and they 
deserve to have a school house, 


| 
| 


winds, about a mile in twelve years ; and 


The smallness of the potat- | 


} 
I 


| THE OLD CAPITAL. 


| The division of Alaska torms an impor- 
tant part of theterritory. Itis the oldest as 
to settlement, and as has been stated, pos- 
sesses abundant resources for trade and 
population. Kadiak, (St. Paul’s harbor, as 
it used to be called,) is the largest settle- 
ment in southern Alaska. It hasa good 
harbor, agricultural surroundings, is near to 
valuable fisheries, and is the headquarters of 
an extensive business conducted by the 
Alaska Commercial Co, The Company has 
erected many substantial buildings, built 
roads and wharves, introduced water, which 
is carried into the houses, and made other 
permanent improvements. ‘he United 
States has here a custom house officer, the 
only legal official in the settlement. This was 
formerly the capital of Alaska, and head- 
quarters of the Russian Fur Co., and until 
the transfer to the United States, the Rus- 
‘|sian government maintained schools here | 
_and in the settlements o1 this region. The |. 
| importance and the location of the place de- | 
mand the maintainance of a good govern- | 
| ment school in a building fitted for such an 
institution, 

At. Wood Island, not many miles from 
Kadiak, there is a thrifty population with 
fifty or more children of school age. The 
men and women were greatly disappointed 
that no teacher could be provided for them, 
A lady could be stationed here, and no build- 
ing need be erected. There isa house for- 
merly belonging to the Ice Company of 


Se ee ee eee 


ing there over 1000 sea-otter skins, andj | San, Francisco which could be fitted up at 


a small outlay, and being central in location 


/and ample in size, could serve as a school 
|+oom_and teacher’sresidence. __ 


| small school house should be built here. 


| 309 tons each. 


| 
| 


At Spruce Island, where the Russians 
maintained a school for thirty years, a 
lady could beemployed. She could find 
a comfortable home among these pleasant 
people who. in their tidy ways, remind- 
ed me of the’ housewives of Holland. A 


At. Karluk, on the nothern. side of Kadiak } 
Island, facing Shellikof straits, there is.a] 
large salmon fishery, and canning estab- 
lishment. During the past year 2,221,824 
pounds of fresh salmon were put up, and 
540,000 pounds salted, besides the manafac= | 
ture of 2,223.400 tin cans, and 46,288 cases}for 
packing. The business connected with | 
this part alone has amounted during the | 
the past year 1886, to seven ship loads of | 
There should be a school | 


at this parish. 
At Ayaktalik on Goose Island, off South 


Hoonah, Killisnoo, Juneau, Ft, Wrangell Ft. 
poneee, Tuxsekan, and Jackson or How- 
an. 


A GOVERNMENT SCHOOL IN A CONDEMNED 
LAUNDRY, 


At. Sitka, School No.1 is under the 
charge of Miss Powell; 58 scholars were 
present the day I visited the school. The 
children are white, many of them of Rus- 


_;sian descent. They were taught entirely in | 


English, and showed careful training on the 
part of the teacher. Recitations were given 
in arithmetic, construction of sentences, in- 
cluding spelling, and in geography. The, 
scholars were divided into classes, but the) 
school is too large for one teacher, and | 
should be a graded school underat least two | 
teachers. The building is a condemned | 
laundry; a stream runs underneath the build- | 


Western Kadiak, and at Kaguiak on Kadiak) ing, which is propped on wooden supports, | 
Island, schools should be opened without |} and arace runs by the side of the house: | 


delay. Thepeople are thrifty and enter- 
prising and deserve the assistance of a 
school. There are 231 children in and near | 
these two settlements, and there is no in-| 
structoin of any kind, secular or religious, 
provided for them. 

SOUTH EASTERN ALASKA. 

South Eastern Alaska constitutes an area | 
of nearly 29,000 square miles. The region |; 
is mainly composed of islands, many of | 
them of great extent. Communication in | 
this portion of Alaska, is almost entirely by 
water. The straits, sounds, and inlets are | 
navigable for large steamers, and thousands | 
of miles can be thus traversed and many | 
more by canoe. Harbors and anchorages | 
are also abundant. The Archipelago and | 
the 30 mile strip mainland are broken by ran- 
ges of mountains. These are nearly all heav- 
ily timbered up to the snow line and down 
to the water’s edge. These mountains, how- 
ever contain valuable deposits of gold. sil- 
ver and galena, and, as_ has already been 
tested, in ample and paying quantities. Those 
well informed upon the subject state Alas- 
ka to be the ‘‘coming gold and silver mining 
field” of our country. Valleys crowned 
with blue grass, red-top, and wild timothy 


four, five and even six feet high,stand ready 


for stock. We saw gardens where potatoes, 
turnips, parsnips, celery, cabbage, and peas 
grew luxuriantly and of excellent quality. The 
berries were remarkable in variety, size and 
flavor, The strawberries are especially fine, 
judging from those we saw preserved. Flow- 
ers and fruits still lingered into November, | 
when we were there. We were told by those | 
who had tried the experiment that oats and | 
barley had been successfully grown. The | 
vegetation throughout all south-eastern 
Alaska is phenomenal in its abundance and 
luxuriousness, reminding one of the tropics 
in some respects. The timber is valuavle 
particularly the yellow cedar which, from its 
tine grain, is suitable for blocks for engrav- 
ing. The trees are often of immense size, 
I measured logs at Klawack of 5 and 6 feet 
diameter. The waterways of south east- 
ern Alaska abound infish: salmon, halibut, 
herring and other varieties. There are can- 


| neries and salting estabiishments at nine 


different points and an extensive manufac- 
tory of fish oil at Killisnoo, where over 
300,000 gallons of oil are shipped annually. 
In south-eastern Alaska, as in the territory 
to the westward, the resources of the coun- 
try are as yet undeveloped. The country 
possesses great riches and the capacity to 
support a good population comfortably as 
to food. 

According to the recent report of the 
Governor.of Alaska, the population of the 
south-eastern division is put at 10,600, of | 
whom 3,100 are classed as whites. Taking | 
the usual proportion allowed for children, | 
this would give over 2,000 persons of school | 
age. | 

For the benefit of these children, govern- | 
ment schools are in operation at Sitka, | 


1 


| wheel in a mill. 


hospital. . , 


| is excellent, the scholars 


This was formerly used to turn a large | 
The building has been re- | 
paired and improved, I was told, and one! 
wondered what it must have been when | 


, the floor was so open that deliquents could | 


swing through, the openings and escape — 
from the teacher. The crowded room evenin | 
its present enlarged proportions, the demand.) 
for the admittance of more scholars; the over- 


| worked teacher, whose duties are rendered 


more onerous on account of the quarters; | 
these, added to the importance of the town, 
make ita necessity that a school building, 
adequate to the needs of the town, as well | 
as representative of the American idea of 
the value of education, should be erected 
without delay at Sitka. é 
INDIAN EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 

School No. 2. is for native children un- 
der the care of Miss Patten. The attend- 
ance in November was 70. Instruction is 
in English. The children begin with Kin- 
dergarten work and pass on to reading, | 
writing and arithmetic. Here, too, the work 
is too varied and the pupils too numerous | 
forasingle teacher. This school shouid 
be graded, and provided with, a suitable | 
building. The present room is in an old 


The mission contract school, not being | 
under the Bureau of Education but con- | 
nected with the Indian Bureau, need not | 
be more than mentioned here. The work | 
bright, attentive, | 
industrious and showing proficiency. 

There is also a church school under the 
care of Mr. Sakaoff, who speaks only Rus- 
sian, and Mr. Dabooich who has a class in| 
English. The instructions are principally | 
in Russian, and church tenets; 20 girls | 
were present and 7 boys, when I visited the | 
school, and. the only two scholars who | 
could understand any English, had been at- | 
tendants of the Government school for a 
term or two.. 

At. Hoonah there were about 30 pupils 
Instructioa was in English, and the eftect 
was noticeable among the people. The 
school was held in the attic of the residence 
of the missionary Mr, McFarland, The school 
room was in many respects one of the best 

| where a government schoool was held. It was 

‘roomy, well ventilated and although prim- 
itive, was fairly convenient. This was due to 
the skill and ingenuity of Mr. McFarland. 

At. Killisnoo, the teacher, Mr. Johnson 
has some 50 scholars. Instruction is in 
English, and necessarily primary in charac- 
ter. The children apeared bright and in- 
terested, Theschool is held in the house 
of a leading Indian, named “Jack,” he rent- 
ing the front part of his one room log 
building for the government school, and 
living in a small room partitioned off in the 
back part of the house. Thereshould bea 
good building erected at this place. At the 
present time, owing to the primary charac- 
ter of the instruction needed, one teacher 


/can do the work. 


¢ 


| At Juneau the school is in charge of Mr. 


White, and has.an attendance of about 40, 
composed of natives.and whites. Here the 
instruction is in English, and primary. The 
building is an old, log, carpenter-shop, and 
should be replaced by a suitable edifice. 

At Ft. Wrangell the teacher Miss Mac- 
_Avry, had 87 pupils in November. Here, 
too, English is used, and the instruction pri- 

mary. The building used is of a_ better 
character, having been erected with a. view 
to permanency. There is.here at Ft. Wran- 
gell.a contract school, the pupils of which 
attend the day school under Miss MacAvry 
for. their recitations, their: industrial train- 
ing being connected with. the contract 
school:::: , 2 irae Z 

At Ft. Tongas Mr.Laxman is in charge,hav- 


ing been formerly at Loring; where, on the | 


closing of the carnival,the school was broken 
up by the people returning to their homes, 
Some.so. or 60 children are enrolled at this, 
school at Ft. Tongas. The instruction is in 
English and primary in character, The 
school is held in aroom roughly partitioned 
off in one of the native houses. The quar- 
ters are crowded and inadequate, but pend- 
ing the establishment of certain fisheries and 
canneries which may call away a large: por-: 
tion of the inhabitants of the present settle- 
ment at Ft. Tongas, it would not be prudent 
to erect a permanent school building at this 

oint. 

At Tuxsekan Mr. Curry is stationed, The | 


school was transferred to this settlement | 


from Klanuk, owing to the closing for the | 
winter of the fisheries. The scholars num- 
ber over fifty. Instruction is in English, 
and primary. 

ONE “GOVERNMENT SCHOOL” FOR INDIANS. 


It is difficult toconvey a picture of the 
quarters occupied by Mr. and Mrs, Curry as 
a residence and school, to one who has not 
seen a similar dwelling. The house is thirty- 
eight feet square; around the sides is a plat- 
form eight teet wide and four feet high,leav- | 
ing a lower enclosure about twenty-two feet 
square, having a central square of ten feet, 
covered with skells from the beach. On this 
square the wood fire is made by the natives, 
and here the stove for the school was 
placed. A wall of sheeting was stretched 
around the sides of the twenty-two feet en- 
closure; within this the school was to be 
‘held. Mr. and Mrs. Curry and their child 


have their dwelling on two ‘sides of “the! 


eight feet platform, behind the wall of sheet- 
ing. On the other sides lives the chief, who 
owns the house, with a family of six persons. 
Through the spaces between the boards of 
the floor of the platform, I saw the water at 
high tide, and through similar openings in 
the outside wall, one could view the beauti- 
ful bay on which this settlement stands. 
Within these cotton walls this man and _ his 
family are living, as government officials. It 
seems needless to say that a building should 
be provided at this place for the winter 
school, which is likely to be needed here for 
years to come. 

I did not visit the schoo] at Howkan. 
THE CAPITAL AND OTHER 
TOWNS, 


IMPORTANT !} 


The importance of Sitka, the capital of || 


Alaska, is well-known, as every visitor to 
Alaska touches at that beautiful place. 
There is at Sitka considerable trade, and the | 
rich gold bearing ledge at Silver Bay, near | 
by, as wellas the mineral springs not far | 
distant, all indicate that afuture of interest- | 
ing prosperity is in store for this historic 
town, During the Russian occupancy, | 
schools were maintained in which industries 
were taught, and there was also a theologi- | 
cal seminary. It is not pleasant to recall | 
the indifference of the United States to the 
inhabitants of this formerly favored place. 
It is to be hoped that a building fitted for a 


graded schoo! will be erected here during 
the present year. 


~ At Killisnoo, the amount of capital invest- 
ed inthe fishery and vil factory, indicates 


| the permanency and business importance of 


the town and the propriety of putting here 

a good school building. ; 
Juneau is already a considerable town, 

possessing one of tne largest stamp mills in 


over $100,000 in gold bricks each month. 
There are lumber mills here, and the pros- 
pect of other industries. 
the economy of securing a good site and 


jn tace of the facts already presented. 


SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS, 

The foreguing statements show the edu- 
cational needs in but a small part of the im- 
mense territory of Alaska. Owing to the 
season, we could not visit the school estab- 
lished during the past year at St. Michael’s. 
This is the only opportunity for educa- 
‘tion affordea the population of Nor- 
‘ton Sound and the lower Yukon, which 
was estimated in the last census at about 
7,000 persons. 
could not reach the school at Bethel, near 
the Kuskoquin river, which is the only one 
for a population, by the same authority, of 
nearly good persons. 

The population where the Government 
has already inaugurated schools, and the 
number of schools now in operation, are as 
follows :— 


i school at St. Michaels, Norton Sound. 

- Kaskoquin division: 9,000 inhabitants, 
‘1,800 school age; 1 school at Bethel, near 
-Kaskoquin river. 

| Aleutian division: 1732 inhabitants, 712 
school age; I school at Unga, Shumagin 
(Islands. 

| Kadiak division: 2108 inhabitants, 937 
school age; 2 schools at Kadiak and Alry- 
nac. 

Southeastern division: 10,600 inhabitants; 
/2,000 school age; 9 schools, at Sitka, Hoon- 
ah, Killisnoo, Jumeau, Fort Wrangell, Fort 
)Tongas, Tuxsekan and Howkan, 

Total school population, 6849. 
Total number of schools, 14. 


SUMMARY OF ALASKA'S RESOURCES AND 


NEEDS. 

| That Alaska is a territory rich in natural 
resources is a fact daily becoming better 
known to the people inthe United States. 
‘Its industries, even under its present grave 
disadvantages, amount to more than $5,000, 
000 annually, besides a revenue of over $300, 
000 to the Government for its seal fisheries 
alone. The soil of southern and southeastern 
Alaska is fitted for the cultivation of vege- 


this is true according to competent author- 
ity, of regions farther north than those vis- 


has, in part, come about from the ignorance 
‘ofits wealth and attractions, among cur 
own people, and the absence of education 
‘among the inhabitants. 


NO MAIL FACILITIES. 


To-day the Governor of Alaska has no 
means of communicating with any point 
west of Sitka except througn the courtesy 
of the Alaska Commercial Company. He 
must send his letters to the officials under 
him to San Francisco, and there await the 
ailing of one’of the Company's ships for 
Western Alaska. To all that important re- 
ion there is no mail or passenger service. 
Nor are the officials stationed at Kadiak and 
nalaska provided with any means of get- 
ing about. No vessel being at their ser- 
vice in case of necessity at any time. 


IGNORANCE AS TO THE UNITED STATES, 


Under these circumstances it is not sur- 
prising that the inhabitants of western Alas- 
$ . 


Ine necessity and | 


erecting a substafitial scnool house in this | 
jmportant town, Cannot neea any argument , 


‘tables and small fruits, and for stock. And, 


the world, and shipping to San Francisco | 


For the same reason we 


Yukon division: 7,000, 1,400 school age ; | 


ited by me. The isolation of the country | . 


} 
| 


| 


‘ 4 Ee", 
‘ a 
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‘to erect suitable buildings, which will help 
‘/to make the schools effective,and which will | 


| , CARLISLE, PA; M, 


‘could not have done before the President 


La 


ka believe the statements that are made to 

them that the hold of the United States is 

tentative, not permanent. There is nothing | 
to teach them that they are under the flag | 
of our country. Few, comparatively, know | 
that to be sd. Ignorance of the United | 
States is dense, even among the better in-- 

formed. Washington is an unknown place. | 
San Francisco is the only city the people} 
have heard of or seen. One man had heard | 


‘lof Chicago, and we were introduced as from | 


there, instead of the capital of the country. | 
Education is needed—English speaking ed- | 
ucation. Had that been maintained as | 
faithfully by tne United States as by Russia | 
Alaska would not be without law, without | 

ower to improve her natural gifts and to) 
become a fully organized territory. 

THE DUTY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In view of the facts set forth, and our 
treaty obligations, wherein we pledged to 
give the people of Alaska “all the rights,ad- 
vantages and immunities of citizens of the 
United States,” it is clearly the duty of Con- | 
gress to appropriate sufficient money, not | 
only to maintain the fourteen schools al- 
ready es ablished, but to open others at im- 
portant settlements in southern Alaska, and 


| 


‘teach the people that Anglo-Saxon civiliz- 
‘ation means something more than trading ; 
that it recognizes the worth of manhood | 


‘and aims to develop it by means of public | 


education. 
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UMISS ALICE C. FLETCHER, OF WASHING. |. 


| ‘TON, D. C.,.0N SATURDAY NIGHT, FEB. , 

\ 18, MADE A TALK TO THE BOYS f 

AND GIRLS OF THE CARLISLE 
SCHOOL. 


| had recently returned from Alaska. | 
‘She told them that she could now talk to | 
jthem about Alaska in a way that she) 


had put his name to tye Dawes’ Bill. 
‘This bill makes it possible for almost all 
the Indians to enjoy all the rights which 
are accorded to white men; already many | 
before her were citizens of the United) 


Alaska, she was speaking not of a foreign 
country but of our own United States, 


States. So, when she talked to them of: | 


and they, too, were a part of the United 


19 


| Btates, as they never were before. She! 
|told them that they would now be called 
|upon to take their places among men, and 
she believed they would do it, and eg 
forward the banner that ‘God helps those | 
who help themselves” to their kindred 
and friends. 


In a vivid, glowing, and enthusiastic 
manner she described her voyage to Alaska, 
starting from Port Townsend, in Wash-| 
ington Territory, ssiling through the} 
javonderful straits of Juan de Fuca, on a| 
dittle schooner of only 160 tons, but large. 
\in that it was carrying out teachers to | 
establish schools in.the western part of. 
the country. Alaska, shesaid, was equal 
'to all of the United States east of the 
| Mississippi, and north of the Carolinas and 
| Gulf States, The climate, if it were on the 
| eastern part of our country, would be very 
‘eold, but it is made warm by the Japanese 
current, just as the climate of England is 


/made warm by the Gulf stream. She 
described the snow-capped mountains, 


that ran northerly along the coast, and 
then deflected and turned to the west,north 
| of which are the two great rivers, the Yu- 
kon, and the Kuskokwin. She © sailed 
21 days out of sight of land, then sighted 
Kadiak. She visited several places sail- 
ing all around Kadiak Islands and to the 
end of the IKkenay peninsula. On their way 
they encountered some yery severe storms, 
and the Captain had to determine his 
course by dead reckoning.” 

She said: ‘‘When the ship is being sail- 
ed, the Captain finds out where itis by 
making observations of the sun at noon, 
'andalso in the afternoon. He gets the 

latitude at one of these observations, and 
the longitude at another. Now, when it 
| is stormy and you cannot see the sun, you 
cannot take these observations, and the 
Captain, has to sail by what is called dead 
reckoning. He hasa large chart where the 


ocean, and the islands of the ocean, and | 


the coast linesare laid down; and he marks 
his course on that chart where he wants to 


| 
| 


| 


go; and every day at noon, if he has taken | 
| . . : | 
kis latitude and longitude, he makes a) 
mark on his chart where the vessel is; so) 


tells the man at the wheel, ‘You must 

keep the vessel headed to the north-west,” 

so the man at the wheel keeps the vessel 
‘in that given direction from where the 

Cuptain puts the last mark on the chart.” 
She deseribed to them how the speed of 
| the vessel is kept by whatis called the log: 
That is, a spoon-shaped float attached to a 
| Jong line, that is fastened toa metal rod 
| which revolves, as the spoon ts drawn 


ment of the vessel. 


Tn old times 


rod, inside a metal cylinder. 


the line used to be divided into sections by , 


| knots of cloth and the line held in the hand 


| of a sailor, while another held a minute | 
_ glass, and as the knots ran oat the sailor | 
° . . } 

could tel! just how fast the ship was going | 


inaminute. The register of the log is look- 
edat every two hours, and the Captain cal- 
culates where the vessel is on the chart. 
| Yet, she said, 


then when he wants to sail north-west, he | 


through, the water by the onward move-| 
These revolutions are | 
registered by a clock work attached to the | 


‘Although you may head | 
| the vessel toward north-west, it may be | 


to one side,making w hati is caltedy leeway,’ 
so that the Captains are very troubled if 
they have to sail by ‘dead reckoning.’ 
They do not know but what some current 
has come in and driven them from | their | 
course. 

As they had to: pass some islands where 

-f the reefs ran out 30 miles the Captain be- 


"4 


aries 
came very anxious and furied the. vessel 


came out they:found they. were only a 
little way from the rocks. At Uninak | 
--~pass great mountains were on their right. 
hand, ten ‘thousand feet high, coming | 
; right down into the ocean, and on the left. 
were islands full of mountains and sharp. 
_ promontories rising right out of the sea, _ 
so that a vessel running against one would 
be like running against the ¥ide of a_wall. | 
There_was a strong current ef water be- 
_ tween the mountains and the islands, and 
one could easily understand why the 
Captain should be anxious, with this; 
strong current, the waves and storms be- 
hind, meuntains and rocks en each side | 
and clouds all about. Suddenly 8s rift 
came in the heavy fog and there lay} 
re, -Ugamok island directly in the front of} 
f the ship not half a mile off. The Captain, 
called out ‘Hard port’’,and in less than two} 
minutes the island lay behind them. 


_ They sailed up through Behring Sea until 

) they reach Unalaska. This place was in- 

/habited by native people belongin ¢ to the 

ane | Esquimeaux. These people go out in 

re i parties and hunt the-sea ottet with spears 
and arrows. ig 


She said, ‘‘I want to tell you about.their 
little boats. They are made of round 
| sticks, and the sticks are not much larger 
than my finger. The boats are shaped like 
jan Indian canoe. The frame work is 
- jvery light and bound together by 
| Sinews. The sea-lion skin is tanned, _ 
and this frame work jis covered all 
_ jover, top and bottom with this Ska- | 
‘lion skin. <A holeisarranged in the frame } 
_, work, sometimes one hole in the centre, | 
/ Sometimes three, one in the centre, and | 
_two further long. The skin is fastened 
_ very tightly around these holes where the 
“mInensit. A skin is spread in the bottom 
of the boat, and the men either sit down 
on their kiees, or else sit flat with the legs | 
extended in front. Out in the Aleutain | 
Islands they hold the paddle inthe middle 
with both hands so that they ean paddle 
either one side or the other. When they] ° 
earry passengers they put these in the 
_|middle hole, and if there are more,.place | 
‘them back to back. The natives carry 
their children in'the bottom of the boat, | 
, and some times older folks too. I have seen | 
a dozen or fifteen people come out of these 
holes. The boats are very light, a lady. 
and I took up one, and we could have 
easily walked off with it. 
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The natives are yery ingenius people. 
They have made a kind of water-proof}. 
_ shirt from the intestines of the seal. ‘These 

are very nicely dressed, in very long 
strips, and the shirt is made out of this 

material. They begin to sew it at the 

lower end of the shirt, and it runs_ round | 


_ about and soon afterwards when the sun \ 
_ sea-otter. 


~ $65 for a single skin. 


“ yet it isa little brown,—very rich, and the | 


fine. 


aid round. There a 
sides except where tl egin and end. 
It is beautifully done. They make a little 
hood to the garment that comes up over 
the head of the man. When he gets into the | 


er part of it down round the man-hole. | 
The man thus becomes a part of the boat, 
and you can then turn it over and there 
panna a drop of water get in. 

Men -go out in these boats to hunt. the 
The Fur Company havé to pay 
Which will sell for 
$150 to $250 in England. 


seams at the | aM 


———= 
—— 


‘boat he puts on this shirt and ties the low - jh 


ne to tell you what they looked like. They | 


The skins are || 


taken to Leipsic, in Germany, where tiese || 

a } 
They are worn by the Rus- | 
They |} 


furs are sold. 
sians. We do not get them here. 
are,too expensive. This fur is so hand- 


some that if has taken the good looks of |: 


almost every other kind out of my eyes. | 
It is a very dark fur, almost black, and | 


pile runs from a quarter of an inch to half! 
an inch deep. Through this soft fur there | 
_are short little fine black hairs, the edge of | 
them tipped with silver. 

I want to tell you something and ask 
you what you think about it. 


a 


IT told the) 


people out there that we were from 
Washington. .The people iooked very 
‘blank when [said that. I asked them if 


they did not know where Washington 
-was. They had never heard of it. Well, 


what have you heard about? 
heard of San Francisco. Wej;told them 
i that Washington was the Capital, ofthe 


to nited States and very far east of. them: 
They don’t know much about our country. 


an Atlantie ocean, as it is for some people 
‘here to think there is a Pacific ocean. 
| We travelled around these islands, and 
| visited the Alaska peninsula and various 

places about there, then after sailing 14 

days, seeing nothing but sky and water, 
| we came to south-eastern Alaska, where 


the most mission work has been done, | 


‘where the people are not Esquimeaux, but 
Indians. This part of Alaska is as large 
as the State of Maine. 


They cn 


be 
think they will understand you. 
‘/ It was as queer to them to think there was| 


*| dren do not speak Russian. [n the western | 
part of the territory they are taught to jj 


English. a 
speak their own language—the Russian || 


I should like to tell you aboutthe beauty 
of the scenery there. It is wonderfully 
You may sail for hundreds and_ 
thousands of miles between its Islands. It 
is what we call an archipelago. There 
you sail among mountains rising up sever- 
al thousand feet. TI have seen water-falls 
coming down for two thousand feet and 
falling right at side of the ship. The 
' trees,—spruce, the helmlack, the willow, 


‘the cedar, ate green all the year round. | thusiasm, They sent a word of greeting to 
| When a tree falls down other trees grow || | you. 
hy tighton top ofit. They took me out | 
‘to show me what discouraging work it}, they were dumped ed into” the midst of 


was to try and dig up roots. Everything 
| grows right on top of everything else. 
Young trees, and old trees, and ferns, and} 
mosses, and anything else that will grow. 
‘I took some mosses and ferns and brought 
them home and one of the ferns was 44 in- 
ches long. That is doing pretty well fora 
fern. The moss hangs from the trees, and 
lichens grow on the trees, and they are 
very, very beautiful. 


-school,the scholars gathered in their chapel || _ 


gon are entirely different things. 


; 


‘I never saw so many ducks, so many! 
wild fowls. They call venison Alaska beef. | . 
there—it is all they have for meat. 7 = 

At Sitka I told the scholars in the Mis- — 
sion school about the boys and girls of | 
Carlisle. They asked me ever so many | 
‘questions. They asked me what you were | 

studying; what you looked like, and ever 
so many more questions. Now you wait, 
looked a good deal a= you do. JT don’t F 
think they have got as big noses you, 
have. They have more color in their "i 
cheeks. They are very nice boys and girls.) = 
| Very handy with their fingers. Great wea ; 


as 


vers of baskets out of the grasses that grow 
by the water. Sometime when I come to} — 
Carlisle I will bring you some specimens. — 
Out in the Aleutian islands they make) _ 
| some of the finest grass-work that is made | 
inthe world. They are trying very hard | 
‘to speak Englishi in their schools, and they 
‘are succeeding. . I told them they were ; 4 
doing almost as well as the boys and girls | 
at Carlisle. They are very anxious to be ; ; 
English speaking boys and girls. They | 
don’t want to live asin the past when they 
had not much to do but to eat fish and be |) 
miserable. They want to learn trades.|) 
One of the boys wanted me to bring him to | a 
Carlisle. I looked at my pocket-book and | _ 
I found I could not do it. Now, while my | 
pocket-book is growing, when you boys | 
and giris geta chance to earn money, 1 
want you to go up and tell them how good | 
it is tostudy and be your own masters, and | } 
citizens of- the United States. and 1) 


There are a good many schools through- | 
out south-eastern Alaska. There the chil-j| ~ 


i 
iF 
if 
1 


speak Russian, and they know very little) 
They use, when they do not 


language. : : 

@n my way out andi also on my return 3) 
visited some of the reservations, and i 
schools in Oregon and Washington Terri- | 
tory. At Chemawa, lately Forest Grove | 


and sang for me. I went through their,) — 
school, and attended gome of their socletiedlal 
and heard them speak. I wrote you a ae | 
ter about it. One of the boys repeated one- 
of the speeches that was given at your last. 
commencement, in which there were brave | 
words, and I got up and tried to say some | 
brave words, and the president made a 
speech, and we got into quite a state of en-— 
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The school was moved to Salem, and | 


“A forest in Peunsylvania and in Ore- 
The 
.,trees there are enormous, and are very 
close together, and itis all filled up with 
under growth so that you have to hunt for 
a place in order to get a chance to work. 
It is a very wet climate and consequently 
all vegitation is very luxuriant in growth. 
All the apple-trees are covered with mos- 
ses and lichens. The climate is so moist 
and soft that Something 3 is growin) the 


est. 


} how it was en I Bes hear- 
linga class in political economy the last 


Carlisle,and I told the boys how you were 
beginning to look into the history of this 
 |country—its present and past history, and 
| beginning to make yourselves felt—that is, 
beginning to feel within yourselves that 
you have power to make yourselves felt. 


Now let me tell something about owning 
land: In the division of Jand the Puyal- 
lup tribe, there was not land enough to ge 
around and some of the boys were left out. 
Some of the smartest boys in the tribe. 


. ; ‘ They went-to work and got into business 
am and succeeded well, and I thought it was 
ei a blessed thing that they had to lose their 


land. It is acapital thing to be a farmer. — 
Tt is an admirable thing to own land, but it | 
is not necessary to be tied to a piece of land. | 
There are 2 great many of you who own 
Jand, and who will own land, but you will 
- ———«} find out that there is something a great 
deal better for you to do that to settle down 
to the idea that you can do nothing else 
. | but to go and live on it, especially if it be 
ae t- go in the midst of a reservation, so I 
, thonght I would tell you about these boys 
who are doing well without land. 


tee 
y Wherever I went the one thing that. 
-_ fstruck me was this: Ifthe Indian will) 


~ }makeup his mind that he will study and 
}master the Enelish language, and master 


; . 
: “ a trade, an occupation, and will go to work, | 
~ j\he will win the respect of every. one | 
faround him. {[t rests with you what you 

shall be. Call upon God to help you and 


do every day and hour the best you can, 
and God will bless you. 
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bata. OF THE. “OLYMPIAN, 


IUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE 
PASSENGERS ON BOARD. 


Hi eases 


SITKA, BARANOFF Tae. a 


he Mon DAY MORNING, 
Jens st, 188i. 


| Til, San iikkivisce, 


| "Mass. 


| Foster and wife, Kansas City. 


Steadman, Hecke Steadman, St. Louis, 
| Missouri. 


da 


M4 Hyde, President Chicago Bas 
au of Railroad Jaiterature, Hyde 
ll. He is preparing a pamphlet 


: Cieason Dr. By Wi. 
Ta 18, Pi iwdelphia, The doctor is a 
member of the Aca” eny of Naturil 
‘Sciences, of Philadelphia, and Amei- 
ican Association forthe Advancement 
of Science. 
Col W. Te: Bliss, Alex Bliss, Miss 
Paes Rliss, Washington, D. C. 
~ N.M. Butler (president New York 
Training College): and. Mrs.. Butler, 
New York City. 
Governor A. P. Sw rineford, Rev, Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, Sitka, Aja. 
Hon. Lewis L. Wiliams, U. 
‘Commissioner, and Mrs. 
Juneau, Alaska. id 
Dr. P. S. Conner, wifeand daughter, 


8. 


Cincinnatti, Ohio. 


Wan W eee and wife, New York | 


, City. 


Walter A. Diesous Juneau. 

Jas. Gordon, Thor. Bittins, C. BF. 
Bishop, R. J. Sperry, J. B. Pine, F. J. 
Chureh, New York City. 
« FSM. Ogliby and wife, M. A. H. 

M. Sheldon, W. H. Wood, H. H. 
Webb and wife, I’. Stensil, San Fran- 
cisco. | 

T. G. W. Steadman and wife, J. H. 


He Gurney Ages, Edith M. Ha- 
Thos. Hii, Bert Smith, Mrs. Lettie | 
Gee C. McMurry, Wyomine. 


_ Mrs. P. A. Bemis, Spencer, Mass. 
Miss B.C. id wards, South Hadley, 


Chas. B. Tibbets, wife and son, Lynn, 


Mass. 


R. Ewing and wife, England. 


A.V. Young, Evanston, fl. 
Robert erik { 


Pde, oe % 


Willianas, } 


brey Aggs, B. W. Levy, London, Eng.| 


uy sublimities. 


and iioorle “She left ae capital of 
| British Columbia at midnight and the | 
( next evening anchored in. Alert. Bay 
aN, she Te the whole 3 ni 


Heue re eached on a Raa The da 


ihe visitors } being greatly inte ted 
the great Treadwell stamp aaa 
prosperous mining camp adjacent, 
» On Saturday the Steamer went up. 
ito Dyna Inlet, situated at the head of 
iChileat: Inlet; also’ visiting Chileoot 
The next, day (Sunday) was passed in- 
viewing the wonders of Glacier Bay, 
the Muir Giacier and the Icebergs, the. 
passengers climbing the pyramids of 
ice in regular Alpine fashion. 
The weather was extremely delight 
ifal during the first few .days of the 
|voyage, enabling the marvelous ea) 
effects of the inland passage to be view 
ed to the greatest advantage. : | 
The shrosts of Sitka presented a very | i 
|lively ¢ appearance during the day, tl 
fextursionists promenading up al 
down aud taking in all the sights, vi 
iting the Presbyterian Mission and the 
(Indian Training School (where a spe- 
cial service was held at 2 o'clock), St. 
| Michael’s Cathedral, the native village 
-and the many other objects of Be Pe 
Many hundreds of dollars worth of In 
\dian curios were disposed of both ul 
‘the stores and by the native vendors. 
The farthest northern point, visited 
nvas Dyaa Inlet; being 60 degrees 
north: latitude, nd the farthest point | 
‘to the westward, Sitka, 1385. degrees 
west longitude. 
Col. Elliot F. Shepard, of New| 
‘York City, to whom ‘inp ALASKAN | 
representative is much indebted for 
valuable information about thé trip, 
said that every American ought to , 
visit the wonderful inland passage, 
which the colonel described as being 
replete with changing beauties and 
‘The tourists were more 
(than pleased with the trip and aid 
not forget to, include Sitka in the 
‘praises, many declaring thatthey had 
never seen a more beautiful location, 


A 


In Oakland, Californie, 
‘Fannie Louies, youngest d ugh- 
er of Rev. S, H.and F: annie B. Yo Ings 
Trangel, Ae aged 2 "sy | 
ee Wrang Pa f oe 
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ndsiey, 953 Centre stree 
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f Western Alaska, Hence the 
hits of which those in the last 
ah be ee by the inhabi- 


a Twi H tell 
tthe plucky ship aaa 


“Alaska’s shore, 
be oe ae eae there 


And tee fair to se, 

here were Baptists and Methodists 
Ln Presbyterians three ; 
s were singers aud talkers 

da dog they called Ponto ; 


~ The ladies passed away. 


vere bridal uae ‘and jolly tars | 


Tb acre 
 And- i 


- Leo tUbeuah. 
And anchored. her i in Chiniak bas 


| Then‘ the, doctors Rae au Solinasters 
Began-to try their luck | 

At Kadiak and Afoynak, 
Kaginak and Karluk, ; 

Till they: lost their k’s in many a maze 
Of native lingo, 0} ! 


Must shoot in English, OF 


[Oven the ship and over the waves 
TRe ladies went ashore - 
Atid overhauled the natives’ huts 
And the traders’ little store,- es) 
Till storms came up and they skipped 
for the ship — gay ahs 
With many a curio, 
While the rain came down and hei 
water cane in 
The little dory, 0! 


- Tomany a port ahd many an isle — | 
The vessel plied her way, 
And niany a jolly day on board 


White mountains grim looked down ab 
them 
Beneath a gay rainbow, 
But the waters white ne’er flowed ag. | 


night ; 
As 'twas their duty to. 


At last the teachers and preachers 
- Were all landed at the place 
With their lares and penates 

And other means of grace ; 


While the native children lingered near | 


Without a thought of woe 
At the misery ‘twas going to be 
To master DPOks and know ! 


‘Then the governor he eame aboard 
And sailed to Hoonah, O! 


While his body guard of. whales and | 


fist seals” 

Blew round the schooner, 0! iF 
But twould take too long to tell you all’ 

The adventures of that trip; 


| 
Like a sailor good and true. ‘o 
1 


And said ‘twas cleat the young idea’ - 


‘There was fun and work beside the slip 
een the bead and ae ! 


on a anode 
nonth ot October, O! 


‘Bue the ladies were defiant 


For to skim o’er the waters ‘of 


Is the chief delight. 


oO the 


ro, ‘the ans Dane Aout 
The Shurhagin islands, @:! He 


ne grea i. tee. (Chor). ‘ 
a a aha Hie NB Hirt as : 
Then op ole the captain eet 
He was a captain gay, I trow: 
“Ah Tladyes fair, beware of the air 
‘Round the Shumagin islands, O! — 
The barometer i is high anid the wind 
- nigh? 
And the: scuppers are sh pHine a én 
Take hold of a rope, ’tis youronly hope 
Yor the hel is hard a-lea !” 


i 


Ses SU, sed is eh: (Chorus.) 
Se Sao ENS 5 BENS: 


One Was tall; ohe was short, and | 
The first was fair fo sees 6 


The other she carried a long blac! K cane | 
(Which is nothing to you or me}, a 


- As they laughed alight “neigh, hoo 
At the pirate who came paddling out | 
From the Shumagin islands, Ol Vy 


Chorus. 


The North Pacific, OW 7), 
In Kyak and Kamlayka throu gh 
The whirling woollys, O! 


el unuite } 
‘Shumagin islands, O Peed 
ALICE Cy Pmrornr, 
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NEW YORK, March 34,1887. 
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ACURICUS TRIBE OF INDIANS. 


BY FREDRIOK SOHWATKA. 


ea 


Inadis‘ant part of the United States, 
our far-away colony, so to speek, the Ter- 


dians with prebably the greatest number 
of most curious customs and habits of any 

Indian people under our flag ; and as the 

habits and customs are no doubt thorough-" 
ly ingrained into their character, we must, 

of course, appear to be very curious peo- 
ple in their eyes, as viewed frum their 

| standpoint. 

This tribe of Indians, is calléd the T’lin- 


| from other Indians on their own borders. 


radic:l'y different races of savages, 
| Eskimo and Aleuts, on the north, and In, 
dians On the south, they partake of the 


| noticeable extent, with an evident leaning 
toward the Indian, with which race they 
| are classed. But some of of the most curi- 
ous customs among them have evidentiy 
arisen with themselves, for nothing similar 
can be found among any of the savages on 
any of their boundaries. 
- Toe first characteristic I shall speak of 
| is their peculiar treaiment cf their women. 


} kits bruialize their women, making beasis 
of burden and slaves generally, is too well 
known to my readers to repeatitat length 
here. The Eskimo, on the other side, are 
far more considerate and just in their 
dealings with their women, but the T’linkit, 
‘instead of being a sortof mean between the 
two, as one might suppose, and as they are 
in many other characteristics, go far be- 
yond the gentle-natured Eskimo, andas a 
_ | const quence, in the land of the T'linkit, a 

| curiuus kind of ‘t women’s rights” exists 
that is not exceiled even among the nations 
ca ling themselves civilized. In all their 
business transactions, in all their family 
| affaus, aud’ in all matters whatsoever 
wh: <re it is possible for the woman of the 
hou: eholdto have a word to say her decision 
igneeded to make these affairs final. Every 
time a maa wanis to undertake a business 
transaction he takes his wife along with 
him to ratify or veto the bargain, and 
should she be absent at the time sne may 
pig afterward putin an appearance and upset 

|| the whole sffair. Fuonicst of all, the same 
| equivalent trassactions of the wowen are 
“not pubject to the same supervising power 
ofthe meno, who have nothing to say re- 


wy To 


ritory of Alaska, there lives a tribe of In- | 


| kit tribe, from the. word in their own lar- | 
guage signifying *‘a man,” and especially } 
one of toeir own tribe, as distinguished 


| customs and habits of both to quite a } 


How the Ladians on one side of the T’lin- 


| Living as they do between two great and | 
the | 


garding ihe bargains of their wives or | 
daugaters, except to foot the bill, if any | 
‘| compensation is promised by the squaws | 


n are exoecied to till, as work, Ba Ft Ne _ 
DS ale * | goods and chattels, and when I saw the Bl 


| wife put in an appearance, 


count. 


| such a bargain; 


ably a mile or two distant, 
| wife about it, or to bring her to me to talk 


. clogely akin to if. 


value. The Tiokit’ tribe of 
retched along a great extent of 
cine Pacitic Ocean), and while 
fthem live constanily alongside of | 


oe 


fs 
pe tye F R 
Bee =a as => time, < 


rmer thoroughly. nodeeeee the | 


Le. tp Mi bs 
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z ct that- of Wines or 
the Becks 4oge of oué article for.another, | 
bave known séveral instances where the 
men have closed “cervain bargains, only.to 
fiod them opened 2galn when the absent 
A3 white men 
are pot very liube toundoa bargain which 
they thu k 1s to their advantuge they seldom 
acquiesce in the demands of the woman in 
canceling the c.niract, 


i} 
iF 


and some of the 


worst personal misunderstandings between 


the two races have occarred. on this ac- 
I, of course, do not know how the 
‘T'linkit man fared after he got home from 
but I think we can ali 
imagine pretty well. Nothiog* was mre 
exasperating 10 mr, at times, upon my two 

xpeditions into Ala:ka—in 1883" and 1886 


—whenever iW came across some man from 


_ whom I wanted to buy some trifling arti- 
cle, or to employ for a short time, to have 


to start out for the Indian village, prob- 
to consult his 


the matter over. 

Then the succession to the chieftainship 
of the tribe is a most singular one, based |} 
also on ‘‘ women’s rights,” or something 
The eldest son of the 
kiog and queen, or the chief and his wife, 
and in fac; none of the sons or daughters 
succeed their father to the head of the 
tribe, when he dies. but some one of the 
nearest male relatives of the queen is made 
chief, when her husband dies. It is easy 
to see that this curious and roundabout 
method of handing down the sceptre may 
transfer the crown to anybody in the tribe, 
tand that there can be no such ibing as a 
true royal succession or heredi:ary descent 
of the chiet’s power. 

Woen the paren’s, or either of them, 


have died, all of the effects that they pos- 
sessed descend by inheritance on the 
mother’s side, none of the descendants of 
the father receiving anything out of the 
estate. One would imagine that it would 
lead to some curious muddles, but some- 
how they manage to keep it straight. 

The same ag among all savages, the men 
have ofien two or three wives, and in rare 
cases even more; but the women, not to 
be outdone in tne matrimonial Jine, havein 


of personally—two husbands. They are 


nearly always rich women, who have hada | 


great deal left them by inheritance, or who 
had madea large amount themselves—for, 
asI have said, ihe women do nearly all the 
business—and who'can afford such expen- 
sive luxuries. One T’linkit woman, a Sitka 
| woman, who went by the name of Mrs. 


| | Tom, among the white people, and who 


ad already one husband, bought another, 


sah bs 4 


ations cf thé waite people, others | 


a few cases—two or three of which I know | © 


| 


Land got an old worn-out shot-gun, and then 
| he commenced the notvery difficult task 
1 of crawling upon the decoys, needlessly 


| bave a riogiog discharge from both barrels 


| ears to ringing iike buzz-saws, but that, of 


S 


. 


“two together afserward, I think he was” 
the best looking one of the pair. — 

Waen a man and woman marry they try 
and adopt a boy and a girl. Ifthe man 
dies the boy becomes the woman’s bus: 
band, and if the woman dies the girl be- 
comes the wife of the man. - They get ter- 
ribly mixed up sometimes in their marriage ; ° 
relations by this and other curiovis means. 

Tue T’linkits never understand the-mean- 
ing of ajoke, andif itis of a practical nat- 
ure they are sure to get quite angry; and . 
if it is not, it falls as flat on their nature as 
the reading of last year’s almatiac. ~ Toey 
will sometimes ‘‘guy” each other a little, F 
fata personal mishap, as slipping down in- 
the mud; falliag in the water, or something — 

similar thereto, but beyond this they never 
go, orseem to undersiand. Any adventure : 
that has a fuany character to it, and that 
we would dub ‘‘a good joke,” roils off of: 
their intellect like water off a duck’s back. 

A white maa, living in Sitka, did a great 
deal of hunting to while away the time; and 
to increase his score smong the ducks 


_ which be sought, tae most abundant of all 


game thereavoute, he sent Hust and bought | 
a number of duck decoys. These were 
placed in the water where he knew those | 
water fowl were generaily plentiful, and 
‘they were left until they bad succeeded in 
decoying some of the birds about them. 
They came under ihe observation of a 
young T’linkit nuater, wao ran to his house 


keeping «uc of sight behind the logs and 
prush of the beach until, at the water’s 
edge, he was abou! forty yards away, and 
saf:ly hidden behind a big drift stump. 
He then preceeded to let tue dcz-n decoys 


that near y tore his sooulder ff, and set his 


course, had no: ff+ct on the wooden ducks, 


slave, for about a thousand dollars in br 
| Indian bad succeeded in getting ito the 


. ily lastened door of the rude hut, and ‘ 


much to the young man’s astonishment. 
He wasted a great deal of ammunition 
before the truth dawaed on his mind. 


Now an American boy, under similar cir- 
cumstances, would have crept back to the 


brush, hiding closer to the ground than 
before, aud ufter getting well out of sight, 
would have taken particular pains to have 


‘forgotten all about it as soon as possible. 
(Oar 


Sitka” youth, on the contrary, 


was in arage, and he lost no great amount — 
of time in huating up the owner of the 
decoys, and despite the latter’s immoderate 
laughter, which only angered him the more, 
be insisted oa being paid for the ama uvi- 
tion he had expended on the wooden ducks, 
and was so persistent in his demands, that 
the owner paid it to get rid of him; and 
which thoroughly settled the case, for the 
Indian had no shame or modesty as to the 
part he bad acted in the adventure. 

A ccupie of m ners prospecting in Alaska 
built a temporary log cabin woere they 
thought they had “struck diggings,” and 
among their articles, whica they were using 
jn moderation in their rough life, was a 
quart or two of ardeat spirits, in a demi- 


john. Returning home one day they found 


}itempty. During their absence, a T’linkit a 
Sag 


i 


6 


| coolly proceeded to drink his fill of “the | 
whisky, which was not accomplished till 
; be had taken it all. Ic is necdless to say 
that he found the path: homeward Lopes | 
lessly mixed up with stumps, fallen timber 
and brusa, and he wandered off into the 
forest.and died. As soon asthe other In. 
diaus of the village kaew the circumsiaaces, 
they organized a hostile force of all the | 
warriors, and armed with guus and pistols, | 
they sough: the two miners at their cabin 
and demanded damages, in a large number 
of blankets, for the killing of their com- 
rade, which the miners were compelled to 
pay by sheer force of numbers. 
Oa another occasion the master of a 
» Small sloop rescued a canve loaded -with | 
| T’linkit Indiats from a rough sea, which ° 
had partially wrecked the canoe. The | 
| master tied the canoe behind his craft to ° 
| tow it, but the Indians themselves cut it | 
loose to prevent its compromising the safety | 
ofthe sloop. He deviated from his course 
enough to land his shipwrecked passengers | 
at their village, where the others pressed — 
around him with guns and pistols, and 
made him pay for the canoe that he had 
aliowed the other Indians to cut loose, as 
they put it. 

An Indian came to the white doctor at. 
Sika for medicine for his brother, and re- 
membering that one T’linkit had been given 
a trifle for taking medicine to a sick pa- 
tient, he unblushing!y demanded money of 

_ the physician for carrying the drugs, and 
| for a while refused to take them, until he 
; saw that the doctor was firm on such mat- 
ters, when he acquiesced, grumbling on 

| 


the way. 

Tnese T’linkits are veritable skivflints in 
driving hard bargains in their trade. and 
barter, and the following story told me by 
a citizen of Sitka would be impossible of 
belief, trustworthy as he was, if 1t were not 
for a knowledge of this trait in their char. 
acter, coupled with those I have given 
above. Jt is said by him, that a number 
of T’linkits rescued an indiscreet white 
canoeman who had foolishly ventured into 
the surf on a reef in the outer harbor of an 
Alaskan port, and grasped him by the hair | 
just as be was disappearing ‘for good” 
peneath the waves. The wily rescuer, | 
however, would no} drag him in nor allow 
him t» craw! into tae biz naiive canoe, un- | 
til a bargain decidedly favorable to the In- 
dian had becn arranged as to the salvage 
money to be paid. 

At one time I had, in conjunction with a 
member of my party, some wasbing done 
by a T’lirkit woman. Sne tock the soiled 
clothing about ten o’clock. and we were 
both surprised to see her back in about an 
bour or 3a hour and a half, demandiug pay 
for the work she had done for us, She 
was informed that wnen the washing was 
bror ght back that she would receive her 
stipulated pay, to which she replied that 
the clothes had been brought back, and 


clothes, just recently washed, hanging on | 
the bushes around camp. Her contract | 


) 


| 


‘with crimson ~ feather 
ticular triba knew not 


seemed singular tuat be should take some- 
thing he evidently Knew nothing about 
but the mystery was explained by the fel- 
low, just before the bargain was closed, 
taking the two pickerel spoons in his hands 
_ and, stepping up to a mirror that was near 
' by, applying them to the lobes of his 
ears by the long cat-gut snells, to see how 
they would look as ear-rings, for which he 


' had evidently taken them. 


By looking at the map of Alaska, one 
will see a narrow strip of land belonging 

_ to that territory, which extends along the 
| Pacific Coast from about Mount. Saint 


_ Ehas, to where it terminates on the seaward 


face of British Columbia. This is the land 
of the (jinkit Indian, where he leads an 
aquatic hfe on the numerous fjérds, inlets, 
channels and waterways that indent this 
mountainous country in all directions, 
giving Over ten thousand islands in this 


small district. 
Rook IsLanp, Iu, 


1 
‘Daily Evening DBulletiv. | 
The * Bulletin” has more than | 
double the circulation of any other 
evening paper published west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


San Francisco, Monday, June 13, 1887. 


A MEMORIAL. 


Local Merchants Desire a Decision Bear- 
ing Upon the Alaska Seal Question, 


A number of local merchants have recently j 


prepared and sent to President Cleveland a 
memorial urging a speedy definition of the rights 
of American hunters and fishermen in Behring 
Sea and on the southern coast of Alaska. The 
memorialists express their belief that the pres- 
ent defined boundary of the jurisdiction of the 
United States in Alaskan waters works an in- 
justice to American citizens in favor of for- 
eiguers. It is understoed that the present mis- 


Son of the revenue steamer Bear to Alaskau 
Vuters is conneeted wiih the solution of the 
matter suggested by the memorial. The 
United States Revised Statutes, provide that 
“No persoa shall kill any otter, mink, marten, 
sabie or furseal, or other fur-bearing animal 
within the fimits of Alaska Territory, or in the 
waters thereof,” A decision as to the exact 
meaning of thé last clause i3 desired.” 


— our thousand men 
t the mouth of the Co- 
men maxe As- 


SAR FRANCISCO, J une’. 
and 2000 boats are busy a 
lumbia, catching fish. All the x 
toria lively. Money 18 tolerably plenty, an 
much business is being done,’ are remarks 
credited to C. H. Cooper, a merchant of Astoria, 


is in the city. i 
ihe pshier of the angio Caton aut 
i the forged letter i 

stat Te heat fered by.his bank and 


purporting to have ok @ 
ropean banking 
honored by a number of Hu legen ns 


23: ‘fhe London house has ca U 
ponding the matter, and we are Informed that, 
the amount obtained by the eo? men will 

xceed in the aggregate OS Tiss Bal 
nose W. Loggil, a merchant of Empire City, is 
at the Lick house. — 

The schooneyx Orion came 
Alaska, yesterday eye itea 
and a half days on the ging to the’ MeCol- 


will sail for 


down from Kodiak, 
She was seventesn 


‘As this par- | 
. ug of ca'ch-. 
ing fish, except with spears and nets, it. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF TE 
KIMO CHILDREN. 
BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA, 


| 
4 


| Tue letter given below contains a gen- 
eral inquiry which I have heard made so- 
| often that I think Iam right in believing 
that it would be interesting to many 
| readers of THE INDEPENDENT if satisfac- 
‘| torily answered. This I shall attempt 
to do so far as my own limited ex- 
| perience among those strange people and 
| the limited power of my pen will allow. 
WEBSTER SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO, Sept. 13th, 1887. { 
Mr. FREDERICK SCHWATKA: 
Dear Sir:—I and others haye read with | 
great interest your Arctic articles, and the 
| one in the New York INDEPENDENT of Au- 
gust 4th, concerning Arctic vegetation, was 
especially instructive. Would you please 
either state to me or to many through THE: 
INDEPENDENT whether the people, particu- 
| larly the children, are interested in the first 
coming of the flowers? Do they manifest 
any delight as civilized children do? or has 
the climate made them animals with no im- 
pulses except for food ? 
Sincerely, ’ 
E, A. BARNES, Principal. 
The feelings of the Northern children in 
regard to the first flowers of their short 
_ summers can readily be explained in a 
few lines, but the genéral inquiry—and to 
which I alluded above—as to whether the 
climate has made them mere “ animals, 
with no impulse except for food,” is one’ 
that cannot be satisfacterily discussed: 
in so short an account, and I only hope 
that Ican make myself clear within the | 
space that this journal would deem fair 
to give to the subject. 
My experience includes two summers 
among these people—the season when 
| flowers bloom, for they practically have | 


no spring or autumn. The first of these 
two summers was among a tribe that had | 
| long been in contact with white people, | 
in the way of whalers and traders, while 

the second was among a tribe that seldom 
|Saw civilized beings, and where my small- 
party of whites was the first that the 
greater majority “of them had ever be- 
held, and all those seen before were ex- 
| plorers trying to escape from this dis- 
trict, or searchers looking for thelost. It 
was to be expected that in many traits, 
ike those inquired into, the two tribes 
would differ. These two tribes live re- 
| spectively on the shores of Hudson’s 
| Bay and the shores of the Arctic Ocean, in 
and around the mouth of Back’s Great 
| Fish River. 
Those Eskimo brought in contact with 
_ white men not only showed more appre- 
| ciation for flowers, but the greater floral 
|display in their land gave them better 
| facilities for indulging in it. This inter- 
est is found among the little children in 
probably the same proportion that exists 
amon. them in civilized communities. Of | 
course, nowhere in Eskimo land does | 
there appear anything like an ap- 
|preciation of flowers, or any other beau- 
ties of Nature, to the extent we find at 
home, and the idea of cultivating them, 4 
for their pretty displays would be to 


_jthem absurd in the extreme, The most 


iH 


| 


por to would never exceed 
displayed by our lower classes when 
ng the wild flowers, and even then 
mong those from the cities who ap- 
tte these beauties much more than 
ally intelligent people constantly 
n among them. I have seen them 
owers and apparently appreciate 


om, now and then even gathering little 


e slightest perfume to add fa their ek 
| be eauty, one is not at a loss to understand 
| why so little interest is shown in them, 
hough they are almost the only dis- 
| play that Nature gives to cheer this lone 
ie and, Much of theirinterest, as would be 
{ 

' 


when the first blossoms appeared on those 


'stinted supply of berries (there are three 
{s varieties of these in the country adjacent 
‘to North Hudson’s Bay with which J be- 
‘came acquainted) we heard more of them 
‘than of all others put together ;_ but this 
should not be held too strongly against 
| them, for we have the same in the spring 
nearly as much among our own people. 
| Around the shores of the great Arctic 
‘Sea, where I journeyed, there was nothing 
edible of any sort, outside of the animal 
-world, although there was a plentiful 
supply of flowers inland, out of the reach 
(of the chilly blasts from the perpetual 
ice-packs that crowd this sea; and 
this, too, despite the fact that the warm- 
“est month of the year, July, gave three 
frosts at night—or, rather, when the sun 
was the lowest in the northern heavens— 
while August followed with thirteen 
times below the freezing-point. 
These people cared very little for flow- 


ers, either as children or later in life, - 
and while my facilities were very limited . 


i 
| toform a judgment, Ican say that they 
| make less impression on them than the 
vast fields of ice and snow, which, con- 
trary to the usual opinion held by strang- 
j-ers, I think they love to see, just as 
‘| the musk-oxen and reindeer that are 
free to travel where they will, love to 
live only in the lone North. To answer 
the question strictly as it-is asked, ‘‘Do 
| they manifest any delight?” one would 


probably have to say no; but that again: 


would have to be qualified withthe fact 
that they occasionally show a much deep- 
er interest than the letter implies, in its 
| concluding phra‘ es. 
But there is no more erroneous impres- 


sion extant, and I think it is ageneralone | 


among our people, than that the climate, 
mode of life, or some of the surrounding 
conditions have made the Eskimo chil- 
| dren so many ‘‘ animals with n> impulses 
except for food.” In fact, it is probably 
the childhood of these far-away chil- 
en, that they spend the brighest and 
Bct cheerful part of their lives ina land 
IF atin everything, as viewed~from our 
\ 


and cheerfulness. {n all that 
to make upa pleasant life, these 
dren have quite as nice a time as 
little ones of lower latitudes general- 
do, if we may judge by the way 
hey apparently enjoy themselves in 


te and oo one reflects that eas - 


expected, is of a practical nature; for | 


| Be lants that lateron weretogivethema -. 


standpoint, is so antagonistic to bright 


0 sports and plays; aE 
ald | ‘ poke at it from the light of com- 


‘to furnish childish onjOyagaut, 
ld bring the Arctic children into 
| still greater relief for a capacity for cheer- 
fulness. While constantly speaking of 
and emphasizing the * disadvantage of 
their country as a cheerful abode, com- 
pared with ours, I do ‘not wish to convey 


| the erroneous impression, which it is 


easy to do, that they so regard it; for 
itis quite evident to any one who has 
ever lived among them, with the least 
powers of observation, that the Eskimo 
find that land as necessary to that cheer- 
fulness of which I write as it is to the ex- 
istence of the musk-ox or walrus, or as 
our own land is to our happiness; and 
- were they removed in a body to our lati- 
tude, they would find it as uncongenial 
as we would if moved to theirs. This it 
is well to remember in estimating their 
happiness, whether of the children or 
those of greater growth. 

I found the children uniformly con- 
tented and cheerful the whole year round, 
with ample amusements, mixed with just 
enough practical work to keep them busy 
and to have the happiness which goes 
with such a state of affairs. 
happiness and contentment will react in 
favor of intelligence, all other things be- 
ing equal, is a very natural inference, and 
I would have no hesitation in saying they 
are far brighter and more intelligent- 
looking than the general world believes; 
certainly no one can speak of them as 
‘animals, with no impulses except for 
food.” While no one would expect to 
find among them, as childhood progresses, 
anything like the same corresponding 


itis evident that it is only lack of oppor- 
tunity,and the effect of heredity or of hav- 
} ing long been in intellectual bondage 
| that prevents it, while, on the other 
hand, comparing them with that unfortu- 
| nate part of our.own population which re- 
| ceives no education, thatis school edu- 
cation, which is certainly a fairer com- 
| parison, we seldom see the wan, pinched 
| countenances, or the stolidity and sensual 
look that must come from neglect and vic- 
iousness more than any other cause, and 
| which, therefore, could not exist among 
the Eskimo, as these vices are unknown 
to them as far as I am able to judge. 
One clear proof of their practical in- 
| ielligence is the early age at which 


care of a family, if death or other cause 
| throws a mother and smalJler children on 
| their hands. Their peculiar communistic 
| form of government—if they can be said 
| to have any at all—by which any person 
is entitled to his or her share of every- 
thing eatable and drinkable in the village 
as long as it exists, will, of course, assist 
such boys in times when alone they would 
have suffered; but, in general, they are 
| very: ambitious, and it is only in the 
}| tightest of pinches that they avail them- 
| selves of the communal privilege. 

_ Even the limited experience that I 


sd gained by two years’ residence among 
hese little-und erstood people would almost | | 


That such ; 


development of intelligence that we have, | 


|} some of the boys are able to take. 


furnish material for a book on this 
-subject, and it would show the Es- 
kimo children to be brighter than they 
are usually considered; but I think I have 
said enough to convince my readers 
already that in the scale of uncivilized 
humanity, in which we judge all savages, 
the Eskimo hold no mean and degraded 
position, and that their children enjoy a 


happy, contented lot from their own 
point of view. 


Rock ISLAND, ILL. 
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A VACATION TOUR IN ALASKA. 
BY REY. GEO. M. STONE, D.D. 
NUMBER ONE. 
Puget Sound and the Inland Passage. 
A letter, furnished with the impetus of a 


United States two-cent postage-stamp, ad- 
dressed to Richard Roe, Sitka, Alaska, and 


dropped in the post-office at New-York city, | 


would, before reaching its destination, 
make a journey unprecedented in the mail 
service of the continent. It would’ first 
find its way by the ordinary channels of 
communication to St. Paul, Minn. Thence 
| it wouldcross, by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
Toad, the vast inter-continental stretches 
| of plain and mountain, until it should be 
| transferred at Puget Sound to the Alaska 
| steamer. After reaching the boundary-line 
of the United States, it would pass through 
more than 500 miles of British waters, and 


| near Fort Tongas again enter the territory ~ 


of the United States, to complete its wan- 
derings by a voyage northward and west- 
ward, through nearly 500 miles more of 
' salt Water, in the inland river which is a 
unique feature of our new territory. The 
_Signal-gun from the steamer’s deck would 
‘finally and very properly announce its 
‘arrival at Sitka, the ‘Naples of America.” 
The writer, having recently traversed 
this exceptionally varied and impressive 
| route, hopes by instalments to make the 
| readers of THE EXAMINER sharers in that 
| portion of his experience which belongs 
| Specifically to lands and waters between 
the starting-point on Puget Sound and the 
return to it. The present letter will be 
| occupied with a general sketch of Puget 
Sound and the mountain-walled salt river, 
1,000 miles in length, whose northwesterly 
tend is followed in the voyage. 
Puget Sound. 

The reader must imagine a chain of 
islands, locking the tide-waters of the 
Pacific Ocean into a channel, varying 
from less than half a mile to forty miles in 
width, extending from the southern berder 
of Vancouver Island to the head of Lynn 
Canalin Alaska. 

Port Townsend, the American port of 
|| entry on Puget Sound, is the proper point 
| of departure for the trip to Alaska. The 
| waters of the ‘‘Mediterranean of the North” 
were placid and softly lustrous, under the 
sunlight of that August afternoon, when 
our good ship Jdaho steamed out of the 
harbor to begin her voyage to the North 
land. The bold and steep headland above 
the port toward the Straits of San Juan 
| de Fuca gradually faded from sight as we 


on the left. Mr. John Powers, the proprie- 


SaraincsA: asain 


‘passed on, leaving “Protection Island” | 


or of this island, has made it the refuge | 


ered friends from inj ary, that his 
domain has been christened ‘Protection 


Island.” Two hours more, and we are in 
. the mid-waters of the wonderfnl Puget 
Sound. Its vast coast-line sweeps more than 
1,500 miles. The water in its noble harbors 
is deep enough to afford ample safety to 
shipsof the largest tonnage. It seems to 
be manifest destiny that the prizes of | 
empire are to be won on this inland sea in 
the near future. Already the Canadian 
Pacific Railway has arrived at Vancouver, | 
in British Columbia. On the American 
side, the Cascade Division of the Northern | 
Pacific Railroad is being rapidly pushed | 
onward toward Tacoma, and great ‘‘cap- 
tains of industry” are looking at Seattle 
and Port Townsend as probable termini of | 
other important routes. 
The ‘*Florida of the Northwest.” 


We passed Victoria without stopping, 
but we had just spent a Sunday in this 
little capital, and could readily enter 
into the hopes of its citizens. Professor 
Maury, not a Briton, says “the trade-winds 
place Vancouver Island on the wayside of 
the road from China and Japan to San 
Francisco so completely, that a trading 
vessel under canvas to the latter place 
would take the same route as if-she was | 
bound for Vancouver Island, so that ail 
return cargoes would naturally come there 
in order to save two or three weeks, besides 
risks and expenses. | 

All tourists are charmed with the climate |, 
and surroundings of Victoria. The Prin- || 
cess Louise pronounced, the former ‘‘per- || 
fect.” Itis a winter resort for invalids, 
and though it may have a strange sound to 
some ears, this whole vicinity has been 
called the ‘‘Florida of the Northwest.” It 
is asserted that the birds of the colder 
north find asylum here in the winter 
months. Let it be remembered that every 
location on this coast up to Sitka and be- 
youd is modified in its climatic conditions 
by the Kuro-siwo or Japanese warm cur- 
rent. The heat-laden ocean river, like the 
Gulf-Stream, carries summer in its breath. 

The Marquis of Lorne, who remained 
here in 1882 until the 6th of December, 
speaks thus ofthe British Columbia climate: 
“No words can be too strong to express 
the charm-of this delightful land, where 
the climate, softer and more constant than 
that of the south of England, ensures at all 


times of the year a full enjoyment ‘of the 
wonderful loveliness ofnature around you.” | 
‘This balmy genial air does not, however, | 
cross the mountain barriers of the main 
land sas to affect the climate of the inte- 
rior. The Chinook Winds blow through the 
mountain passes, and temper the atmos- 
| phere of favored locations in British Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere. An Arctic rigor 
holds sway during-the cold season in other 
localities. On the downward trip we 
dropped a hunting party at Victoria made | 
up of New-Yorkers, who were eager to win 
some trophies of the chase from the moun- 
tain sheep of lower British Columbia. Cer- 
tain fur bags for sleeping, and some other 
| preparations, were quite suggestive to the. 
uninitiated. Let us hope that some friendly 


Chinook messenger found its way to their 
camp! 


Inspiring Views. 


Our course northward obliged us to pass | | 

_ the notable island of San Juan on the left. 
. This is not only the largest island between | 

| the Straits of Fuca’ and the- continent; it 


- tthe 
i 
a; 


has* ‘also 2 & , cele 
boundary disp 


ritish Government 
me iately_ after by an 
er the orders of General 
Harney. After much wrangling the King 
of Prussia was chosen arbitrator in the 
matter in 1871. His decision not only gave 
us the pretty, pastoral island of San Juan, 


American force 


but determined that the treaty line as” 
drawn by Lord Aberdeen, and accepted by. 


the United States, was to pass from the 
centre of the Gulf of Georgia on the paral- 
lel of 49° north, through the Canal de Haro 


and the Straits of Fuca to the Pacific | 


Ocean. 
which gave to Great Britain the southern 
end of Vancouver Island was simply and 
alone to secure it to her, ‘instead of giving 
it to the United States. Sir John Macdon- 
ald, the Canadian Premier, has recently 


dispute between the United States and 
| Great Britain, which have been submitted 
| to arbitration, the former has always had 
the best of the award. At any rate Kaiser 
William deserves the thanks of all Ameri- 
cans for his judicial fairness in the case 
just cited. Moreinspiring than the bound- 


ary question was the view of mountain | 
scenery on the receding coasts as we pro- | 
ceeded upward. Mount Tacoma, (it is | 


called Mount Ranier at Seattle) outlined 
thin vail. of smoke caused by forest fires. 


hood of white was toned into suggestive 
rather than manifested grandeur by its 
hazy covering, we shared in suggestions 
never to be forgotten. Its huge cone lifts 
countless acres of snow-fields above 14,000 
feet into the air. A Boston friend who has 
recently visited the mountain for the pur- 
pose of examining its glaciers, reached a 
general height of 11,000 feet, and enjoyed 
the wonderful view of the motionless bil- 
lowy sea of hills below him. The Cas- 
cade Range was visible in the north, and 
the party was in a higher altitude thon the 
white summit near Snoqualmie pass and 
the more distant Mount Baker. One of the 


double vision of the white dome of Tacoma 
as seen by itself, and again reflected in the 
transparent waters of Crater Lake. 

On the east, Mount Baker kept us com- 
pany for many leagues. It was, indeed, a 
rare compagnon de voyage, with its glister- 
ing ridge and sentinel-like peak visible 
eighty miles away. One needs a new edu- 
-cation of the senses in order to estimate 
accurately the altitudes of mountain sum- 


The beautiful Gulf of Georgia is a widen- 
ing of the channel between Vancouver 
Island and the mainland. 

An Engineering Triumph. 


The first evening brought the crisp, rare 
northland air, and the sky aglow with the 
brilliant Aurora. 
what this wonderful trip had for us, with 
its days of mountain glory and its nights of 
illuminated sky. In one of the previous 
voyages through this Gulf, the night scene 
of phosphorescent phenomena was so aston- 
ishing, that the captain came to the rooms 
| of passengers at midnight and ated 
them with the message, ‘Wake up! The 
whole sea is 


on fire!” In the morning we 
saw w] le and sporting between 
us al ot distant shore, 


the 


The divergence ‘from this line | 


We began to realize | 


said in this connection, that in matters of | 


its majestic proportions dimly, through a t 


thrilling incidents of this trip was the | 


| mits along this coast, where they are lifted | 
| up directly from the sea level instead of | 
from an clevated plateau, as in Colorado. | 


anection with | 
the United | 
It was seized | 


If its colossal snow-cap or rather ample | 


Near Van- | 


contrast to the dole of the latter. 
cannot pass so near the terminus of the | 
most northerly inter-continental railway of | 
- America without definite and vigorous reali- | 


on the island of the same name, we were 


with the sea channel, ae well-defined 
One 


zation of the prodigious difficulties overcome 
in bringingit tocompletion. Like the sieges 
of the Middle Ages were the excavations 
and tunnelings of the vast rock formations 
of the Cascade Range. On the western 
division, extending from Port Moody to 
Savona Ferry, a distance of 200 miles, a 
construction army of 7,000 men were en- 
gaged for five years. 
roar of enormous discharges of giant 

powder reverberated constantly among the 

mountains. Millions of tons of rock were | 
blasted, and rolled with the noise of an 

avalanche into the rushing, boiling Fraser. | 
Workmen were suspended by ropes hun- | 


| dreds of feet down the perpendicular sides | 


of mountains to blast a foothold. Supplies 
were packed in upon the backs of mules, 
and trails were traversed where the Indians 
were accustomed to use ladders, and build- 
ing materials were landed at enormous 
expense.” The pass through the Gold 
Mountains was discovered by an engineer 
who was sent out to search for a wagon 
route. When nearly at the point of despair 
respecting his quest, he saw an eagle flying 
up anarrow valley, and following as closely 
as he could its flight, he discovered the 
single pass through this otherwise inac- 
cessible rampart of the Gold Range. It 
bears appropriately the name ‘‘Eagle Pass,” 
and is the spot where the tracks were 
finally joined and the last spike driven. 


All honor to our Canadian kinsmen, and } 
who have thus } 


their British sureties, 
proven that ‘‘peace hath her victories no 
less than war,” and who have seen their 
gigantic enterprise finished at the enor- 
mous cost of $140,000,000. 

Meeting By The Way. 


At Nanaimo, nearly opposite Vancouver 


detained about twelve hours to take in the 
ship’s supply of coal for her voyage. 
Nanaimo, which was founded by the Hud- 


son’s Bay Company in 1852, has the best | 


quality of bituminous coal on the coast. 


We enjoyed a walk from the coal wharf up | 


to the town, about four miles distapt. 


On getting out of this harbor, we had | 
before us the long remaining stretch to | 


Queen Charlotte Sound, with about 300. 


miles in addition, before we should reach 
our first landing-place at Fort Tongas, 
beyond the British Columbia boundary. 
The exciting incident of the day succeeding 


the departure from the last point of civiliz- | 
ation was the méeting of the Ancon, of the | 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company, on her > 


return trip from Sitka. One face on her 
deck the writer recognized with mingled 
gratification and regret. It was that of 
our indefatigable Home Mission Secretary, 
1D aepb te Ba bye 
had hoped to enjoy on the memorable 
Alaska trip. Railway connections failed 


to bring us at the starting-point at the 


same time, hence this strange meeting, and 
conversation across the water from deck to 
deck of our respective steamers. As the 
Ancon’s passengers had been more than. 


two weeks out of the reach of newspapers 


and telegraphs, naturally the first question 
was, ‘‘What is the news?” (on Cane 


Ansgoliaiine to be bane reply 


It is said ‘‘the loud } 


Morehouse, whose society we. 


4 


. 
2 
a 


J 


uted vigorously over the lit 
1 salute of the companion vessels, 
| for their respective commanders, 
he wheels were in motion again, one 
he upward, the other for the down- 


d voyage. Sodo we meet and part on 
estiny-walled river of life! 


WR Perils and Delights, 
‘The scenic panorama for’ the remainder 


‘the voyage to the narrow space of open 
at Queen Charlotte Sound was one of 


sometimes perilous ‘‘tide-rips” of the Sey- 
peo Narrows, for it must be added that 
| our yoyage has at least a modicum of perils 

mingled withits unique pleasures. The 


| encountering sunken ledges, where surveys 
| haye not been made with the same degree 
| of accuracy as in older routes, are certainly 
| elements of danger sufficient to render one 
grateful for that superintending Provi- 
'dence which vouchsafed us careful pilot- 
|}age through countless tortuous channels, 
/Again, at certain seasons, the ‘Rainy 
| Hyades” hold sway over these coasts, and 
‘the thick fog caused by the contact of 
| the warm easterly carrent with the cold 
atmosphere of snow-clad mountains ren- 
ders navigation unsafe. The day after we 
crossed the Sound already mentioned, 
where one feels the swells of the Pacific for 
the first time, we entered into a trouble- 
‘some fog, and were halted for six hours. 
“There is a peculiar sense of gloom in these 
latitudes under these circumstances, all 
the more depressing from its contrast with 
the exhilaration which precedes it. At 
midnight, however, we heard the welcome 
‘sound of the wheels again, and the day fol- 
lowing the steep sheer walls. of other 
galleries of rock and snow held us in the 
habitual tension of wonder. Indeed, this 
continued until we fell into a kind of normal 
level of surprised delight, culminating in 
the unwonted scenes of Glacier Bay. Fort 
Tongas, Cape Fox, Loring, Fort Wrangel 
and Juneau were passed on the way. At 
each of these points we encountered groups 
of dusky Alaskans, the women with curios 
for sale being in the majority. At Fort 
Wrangel we had the best view of the gro- 
tesque heraldic tofem poles. The northern 
tribes are divided into families having for 
their crests the crow, the bear, the eagle, 
the whale, the wolf and the fox, The 
totems are tall cedar posts adorned with 
rudely carved faces of men and beasts, 

indicating different incidents of their fam- 
ily history. { 
The Douglas Island gold mine and the 


in detail in our next letter. 
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ited tle bay. A 
words more were followed by the 


ined grandeur, It led through the. 


nearness of its rocky shores, the possibility of - 


wonderful Muir Glacier will be described . 


| these precautions and of the restrictions 


. | 


A Sketch of the Pribyloy 
. Group. : 


+e 


A SOURCE OF GREAT WEALTH. 
i 


flow the Business is ea 
| Millions of Sea Birds— 
Amusements, 


Fee 
| Written for the CHRonIcLE, £ 

The Pribyloy islands are situated 190 
{miles north of Oonalaska island in the 
\heart of Behring sea, This group of tree- 
less, rocky islets, three in number, al- 
though irsignificant in size, still comprise 
;the most valuable portion -of the great 
Alaska Territory, for it is here each sum-_ 
mer the fur seal comes from some un- 
known winter resort in southern seas to 
breed. ‘The search for the breeding- | 
grounds of the fur seal has been energeti- | 
|eally prosecuted in diiferent portions of 
the globe for more than 100 years, and the 
sealskin as an article of commercial value 
| has ever held its place and probably was 
| never in greater demand than at the pres- 
ent time. So great was the demand for 
this valuable fur during the latter part of 
the last and the beginning of this century 
that large expeditions were fitted out by 
various maritime nations solely for the 
purpose of searching for the breeding- 
| grounds of themuch-prized pinniped, At 
one time the islands lying along the coast 
of Chile and Bolivia, the west coast of 
Patagonia and some of the low rocky islets 
of the Polynesian archipelago were the 
rendezvous of millions of fur seal, but | 
{they were soon either exterminated or 


‘-driven away by the ruthless greed of the 
‘hunters. 


: AN ISOLATED GROUP. 

| The isolation of the Pribylov group | 

gaused its situation to be long a secret | 

(> ante pUVUUUN allual report of the Golden 
Gate Kindergarten Association has been 


|. the disbursements $10,183 86, leaving 4 


|| balance of $6324 06. The general work 


of the institution is detailed at length, and 
shows that in 1880 only one free kinder- 
garten existed in this city, while now, 
there are forty-three schools attended by 
||| 2000 children, The following are the offi 
Ht | >Cers + 
Honorary President, Mrg. Leland Stanford, 
southwest corner of California and Powel: 
siveets; President, Sarah B. Cooper, 1902 Val 
lejo street; First Vice-President, Mrs. Charies 
Lux, northwest corner of Jackson and Gough 
streets; Second Vice-President, Mrs. Ariel 
Lathrop, Palace Hotel; Secretary, Mis: Ella 
| L. Adams, 825 Bush street; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Miss Nellie Van Winkle, 317 Fulton 
street; Treasu iss Mary L. Browne, 437 
Chestnut stre ntendent, Mrs. Sarab, 
rom the early navigators, aud eyen after 
its discovery by Pribylov, a Russian ex- 
plorer in, 1786, the secret was 80 well 
guarded and the methods of taking the } 
seals so systematized that they have never 
| been driven away. In consequence of 


“placed upon the Fur Seal Company by the 
Goyernment after the purchase of the Ter- 
yitory from Russia, the islands of St, 
George, St. Paul and Otter, comprising 
what is better known as the Seal islands, 
/and the Copper and Kommander islands, 


published. It shows the receipts during | 
the past year to have been $16,507 92, and | 


illec en cove, and — 

& convenient landing-place for s 
When the wind is from such a di 
to render it daj 


“Xals are rolling and elimbing over each 
other, seemingly in the best of humor. As | 
we steam along quite close to shore we ca’ 
hear the hoarse, rattling roar of the old | 
male as he utters his defiant challenge, | 
#nd now and then some sportive youngster | 
comes up alongside, gives us one glance, 
| and, with astartled ‘“ B-a--a-h!”’ disappear 
| into the purple depths, The water ad 
| Jacent to the rookeries is alive with se. 
!-On warm days, when the sun mana 
| pierce the fog, the seals seem to su 
and, and take to the water, where they 
around, fanning and scratching em. 
felves with their long flippers in th st | 
ridiculous manner. = 
. THE VILLAGE OF ST, GEORGE, 
The village of St. George is situated 
| before stated, about midway between the 
extremities Oi the island, upon the sloping 
‘side of the ridge which forms the back- | 
bone of the island. Jt consists of some | 
seventy-five or eighty neat frame houses, 
among which the Russian church, with its 
characteristic minaret, is conspicuous, 
The Government agent’s cottage stands in 
| the center of the village, and the sight of 
| the stars and stripes floating from a tall 
staff in front of it, gives a military air to 
the place, which is greatly enhanced by 
the similarity of all the houses, and the 
| regularity with which they haye been 
| placed. West of the village, about three 
| miles distant, the shelving shore suddenly 
terminates and. a magnificent precipice of | 
| Basalt and tufa lifts itself from the sea to. 
a height of nearly 1000 feet. In the crev- | 
\ices and on the projections of this tre- 
|/mendous cliff millions of sea birds make |. 
their nests, and I doubt much whether }) 
| there is any place in the world where more }. 
/pirds can be seen *within the same space, 
All. day long the shrill cries and restless. 
lmovements gf the birds are kept up, but 
at about 10 A. M. there seems to be a regu- 
Jar dress-paride of this feathered host. 
If one listens intently he may hear the | 
hoarse.commands of the adjutant’s taken 
“up and repeated in the shriller yoices of* 
| sergeants gf companies. The beating of. 
the thousands of wings does not sound 
unlike the noise of many feet as they fall |’ 
| in line, And now as company after com- 
pany swing off from the eliif and form into 
| whole regiments, the likeness is complete. / 
The line of march is taken up and the 
columns move swiftly around the island, 
eampletely encircling it as with a long 
wavering band of parti-colored ribbon. ~ 
A PERILOUS PURSUIT. 
The natives of the islands greatly prize 
the eggs of some of these “ cliff dwellers,” 
and do not hesitate to risk their lives in 
the most foolhardy manner to obtain the - 
much-eoveted article of food. A common 
lavay of obtaining the eggs of birds making™ 
their nests here is to lower a native down /— 
oyer the face of the- cliff by means of a 
| stout rope made of walrus or sea-lion hide. ~ 


>| After he has filled a pouch, which he car- 


ries with him, heis hauled up again by © 
his companions above: A curious and 
frightful accident happened at St. George 
some years since, by which a native lost 
his life While €ngaged in gathering eggs. | 
| He had been lowered over the cliff and 
was busily‘engaged in filling his pouch, | 
when for some reason his companions |, 
were called away for a moment, leaying | 
| the egg-bunter dangling against the side of 
the precipice. In that moment a hungry | 
fox which had been hovering near by, | 
attracted by the grease and oil in the rope. 
seized itand-in a moment gnawed it 
two. When the natives returned 
found the rope cut in twain by the shar 
teeth of the fox, and their compani 
crushed into a shapeless mass. upon 
| jagged rocks 1000 feet below. .. - 
\ THE SEALERS. 
The natives of the seal islands, altho 
of common origin with those of the A 
\tian islands, beiig brought in ‘closer co 
‘tact with the whites and enjoying cer’ 


| rer pe enn 
|privilerss and emoluments arising fre 
| the seal industry, are far in advance 


| their less-favored kinsmen in the south 
| one may judge by external evidence, 

-@re even better off than the aye 
| workingman in any civilized c 
Every male resident of the 
upon arriving at a certain ag 
‘to become a ‘‘sealer.” is 

‘rect supervision of ani ac 


A PROSPEROUS PEOPLE, 
the island of St. George, w : 
) seals are annually taken, $10,000 
yided, among the natives each seaso 
st-class share last. season amounted to,| 
When it is taken into consideration | 
sides this cash paid for services 
ed by each sealer every native fam- | 
eisiand has a. comfortable home, | 
1, lights, modical attendance and 
ling free of charge, it will not seem” 
geration to claim for these hyper; 
“a state of life which it would ke 
1 ot impossible to improve. With } 
h advantages over his fellow Aleuts it | 
dly to be wondered at that the sea 
er should consider himself @ trifle 
than his poorer cousins. Great is 
utter in the social.circles of Oona- 
nadusky hero from the bloody 
{ St, George or St. Puul arrives on 
he company’s steamers in search | 
é. In affairs of this kind the priest. / 
t influence, and it | 


m ent and everybody seems happy. 
» -.  @OOD DANCERS. 


n¢ ng 
>and forms one of the favorite amuse- | 
of the natives to while away the 
ted: ofthe long wintermonths. During 
the sealing season so much attention must 
be paid to the business of taking seals that 

ittle time is left for amusement. 


| Dancingis indulged in by old and you 


Then this work is completed, however, 
a grand ball is usually given, which is 
participated in by everybody who can get 
tothe hall. The native belles come gaily 
di din silks and satins fresh from fan 
isco, and the men stalk solemnly 
ind resplendent ‘in tep boots, sivre 
es and paper collars. Take good | 
tice of the collar, for it may happen 

in the excitement of the dance, in the | 
“maddening whirl of a grand ‘‘all-hands- 
| around” movement, it may break loose 
| from the confining button and wander at 
| its own sweet will down the back or over \ 
| the ears of its oblivious but happy owner. y 
‘The orchestra. generally consists of two 
sad-looking Alents armed with large ac- 
cordions and corraled iix a corner by a 4| 
line of ¢ 6 


‘ i S & premonitory | 
pass note, a short struggle with the bellows 
and then a stirring Russian waltz or polka. 
peas forth. Each gentleman seizes the 
ady next to him, ‘‘ without regard to race, | 
color or previous condition of servitude,” 
and finds to his surprise that he has se- 
cured a good partner, for they all dance 
remarkably well, J. ©. CANTWELL. 


CARRE AD 
ee ia 
OFESSOR SAXMAN DROWNED | 


/Pate ef a Canoe Party in Stormy 
Sie, Alaska Waters. 
Professor S. A. Saxman, formerly of Al-} 
leghany City, Pa., who was commissioned 
to take charge of the United States Goy- 
ernment School at Loring, Alaska. was 
x rowned recently in Clarence straits, 
oS yutheastern Alaska, while on his way to 
rt Chester, toexamine into and report 
}the Bureau of Education upon the con- 
dition of the schools at that point. The 
professor and his wife had moved to Fort 
‘Tongas for the winter, and in accordance’ 
with instructions received from the Gen- 
ral Agent of Education in Alaska, the 
oe Sheldon Jackson, he left Tongas. 
, December 13th, in a canoe, in company | 
with two natives, contrary to the advice of || 
the Collector of the Port, Col. W. H. Bond, | - 
whose experience suggested: extreme cau- | 
| tion in attempting the passage of the open 
straits in midwinter in a frail canoe. But 
‘with the consciousness of duty before him, 
Professor Saxman bid farewell to his wife 
and boldly set out, expecting to make the 
trip and return, in five days at the fur- 
thest. — | 
A strong north wind set in two days after 
nis departure, and blew continually until 
January 1st, when it became possible to 
start out from Tongas with a search party, 
headed by Captain Orr and two native | 
volunteers, one of them the brother of 


‘A search 
e and 


‘|amast was broken: 


‘The rope attached 
witha sharp instrume 
righting of the canoe 
occupants out on the 
they could recover their 
Captain Orr returned to 
6th, convinced that Pro Saxman and 
party had met an untimely death, but the | 
grief of the two womien thus suddenly | 
bereft was so acute--the wife of Louie | 
Paul haying given birth to a son but a few 
days before—that the sympathies of the 
natiyes were aroused to such an’ extent | 
that.in the teeth of a blizzard from the 
north they, to the number of twenty-five, 
went out imthree large jcanoes to seek for 
further traces of the Jost voyagers, but re- 
turned, Jannary 17th, without finding any- 
thing more than what)Captain Orr and 
party had already reported. There being 
no further hope for favorable tidings the 
lonely widow left Tongas in company with 
Mrs, Max Pracht of Loring, Alaska, and is 
now at that lady’s residence, 813 Union 
street, awaiting instructions from the Bu- 
yean of Education in Washington. As she 
was for along time Assistant Principal of 
the Normal Academy of Corsica, Pa., she 
is well qualified for the position of teacher, 
and haying expressed a willingness to re-|- 
turn to Loring and carry on the work at 
that point, a petition has been forwarded 
to the Rev. Jackson at| Washington asking 
that she be ap pai to the school at 
Loring. ‘ ‘ 
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AN APPEAL TO HUMANITY. 


The Republican government 
liberated the negroes and enslaved 
Russians in Alaska. 

When W. H. Steward, the pur- 
chaser of Alaska, was in San Fran- 
cisco, I said to him that the Alas- 
ka Company and government 
officers abused the Russians, Then 
he answered, “if they are not. sat- 
isfied with the American govern- 
ment let them go home.” I re- 


plied, “that the Russian natives | 
of Alaska claimed or had no other |} 
home but the land of their birth.| 


Give them time to become ac: 


‘qnainted with their new form of] 


government; let them be treated 
with kindness and justice by 
those placed in temporary authori- 
ty over them, and they will prove 
themseives good citizens to the 


United et Herald, | 


July 15, 18 
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cially and commercially 
 Seaeeneps henden 
of the Government. We ar 
slaves of these lessees, and at their 
mercy. That merchants and trad- 
ers are excluded from our shores 
by these lessees, and competition. 
is thus cut olf, and we are depen- 
dent only on the mercies of our 
masters. The employees of the 
Miller company often beat, and 
violently assault-us, threatening to 
drive every Aleut from the Is- 
land. 

“We beg respectfully of the 
United States government and of| 
our fellow citizens all over the Re- | 
public, to regard us now as Indians | 
—we are not such—but as fellow] 
citizens, struggling to advance in 
civilization, and to become worthy 
to be esteemed as fellow citizens 
o/ the Republic.” 

February, 15, 1872, the memor- 
ial of the citizens of San Francisco 
was entrusted to G. C. Perkins for 
the legislature of Sacramento, to} 
advocate before Congress in | 
Washington, justice for Alaskans. | 
Perkins surrendered the sacred 
memorial to Miller & Co. 

In 1872, when an_ investigation 
was proposed by Congress, the} 
committee was hushed. 

In 1876, the same. 

The investigation of 1884, pro-| 
posed by Congressman Barclay 
Henley, fresh in the memory of} 
the people, was also hushed. 

“The Aleuts are in a state of| 
bondage even more unbearable | 
than. was that of the Southern 


negroes. They are slaves in their 


native land.”—[N. Y. Sun. 


Editors’ office of the Sun, March 
3, 1884. 
Drag Sre:—Mr. Dana would 


be pleased to receive an article 
from you concerning the wrongs 
in Alaska. I would suggest: First, 
an article concerning the Aleuts 
and their petition; a history so. 
clearly and completely written, 
that even a bootblack can under- 
stand it. Second, an article on. 
the Miller monopoly, showing in 
the same clear and concise man- 
ner, how completely they have the. 
country in their possession. Third, 
whatever additional you may deem 
right and interesting. Such arti- 
cles will be paid for. “a 

‘Yours truly, | 

- Amos J. Cumin 

‘ N.1 


ay 


ska “wrongs; Re 
them. Mr. Dana wis 


Bly and sell my aoviledge| 


t Firm, » ($ $13), 
1 November 13, 1884, N. Y. Her- 
‘a “Ah? So it was the! 
| Alaska Fur-Seal Company whcse | 
| sated about one hundred thou-' 
sand dollars, contributed to thes 
: Blaine corruption fund = carried, 
California. 


igh price to the cruel corpen | AW 


, Miller bonpeay.“The Benge o- 


Well we live ang) 


ress | every 4 


@ are 
capable = 
} 
! 


uld douk tless improve 
they nad a chance;| 
i present co plete enslave- | 
| ment and robbery i an unscru- 
' pulous ring of sptculacors, 1b 
| ever prevent such a progress.” — 


. Report of Brevet Mij. Gen. Jeff.|’ 


Davis, Commanding Department} 
of Alaska,to the Setretary of War, |’ 
August, 20, 1870. 

“Ifthe Americar heart is not 


r the Rus- q ; . 


| for them, by ths lessees, | 
utional. advantages, abd the 
means provided for ‘ ‘their pe 
d maintenance.” 

Now, we refer you to the Several | 
"petitions that have, by perseverance | 
and determination on the part of the 


a ‘yictims of this soulless cor poration, 

(reached the people of the United 
 Btates, wherein these Aleuts or natives 
) of these islands—now citizens of the 


Tinea States—have been and now 


“are treated by the Alaska Commer 


cial Co. as slaves, wild Indians and > 


brutes, to the extent that they are 


he Ee 3 bs 
orge. : 


s that the natives; shall have | | 


driven by force and necessity, intro- \ ; : 
| d ecessity, intro ’ 
learn, The Alaska Fur-Seal © . -; \palsied or dead, ill parties will _ duced by the said company, to sub- » : ae 
.| pany, what business has that pos promptly unite to redress this nat- } ap mit to treatment worse than the min- 
‘| with presidential politics? ‘-u- joual crime of plunder and op-. AUG RF mee aAr eh 
r gress ought to look into this weal- ve pression now being perpetrated on Fete ibtintine of tanta m \ 
i If ithas money to’ ” ie’ ath ee : Pea ROR ISY. | 
| thy monopoly, Fah, y _Alaska,”--Frank Lelie s Illustrat | jobbery and fraud and deception and | : 
appare to carry the state for aine; - ed Newspaper. bribery and railroading legislation 
that surplus ought to go into a AGAPIUS KONCHARENKO. } is a thing 80 hideous, 1f seen is only 
| Treasury of the United States.” oe A cece Emcor) 2 he abhorred, and we now propose | 
I eee ooo 0: li 1¢ dark mask and disclose it | 
qh ‘February %, 1871, when J, F.} | S if : in all its villianous depravity. 
Miller was struggling to Bet the| The Creat Alaska {ea We aioe tos ah. this Alaska 
: a | ease was from its first. conception a | } 
| “Alaska Seal Fishery Lease” bea at tha Avetic piece of disgracetul jobbery, a fraud t 
| Washington, J. G, Blaine was’ _The Pirates 0 e Ar in its eee by the Treasury Depart- 
ouse of Repre- Zone. ment, and that the lessees bave vio- 4 
Speaker of the H Rep hot lated all its provisions; that the said 
sentatives, and helped to pass tre The U. S, Government | lease was illegally given to the Alaska 
villainous law. . hi ers Co., and that their sev- 
pes). a , eral acts im the operation of their | 
_ United States Congress appro- in Co- “partners Up. oe: el have been tyrannical, criminal | S 
riated money to print in the | and disgraceful to a civilized christian |: 
Weaiizton saiussat petite A Gigantic Scheme to Re- republic. We refer to the proceed-| 
ings of the United States House of ¢ 
office false reports on Alaska; move the North Pole. | ol ee GN of gly 1, 1870, from | 
: Bo c . ‘ which a partial copy of the same is | : 
they assisted this merciless cor ‘Seal! z Monit ! Steal?! herein copied, which show too clearly | : : 
»poration to rob the country and =a to be misunderstood collusion be- : 
eeehe! there: Cart. J. F. Janrs— ; tween sume of the members of the ( 
a: Seenrd Halleck: Grant! Dear Sir: I received a copy of ape and the said Alaska Commer- 
w - Nicos bers Y 
your honorable papesr—Ciry Fron cial Co. 
Hayes, Sherman, Cole, Schurz, the Gazetre. I saw anarticle headed’ As to the manipulations in the i . 
inbole ce ofthe SR baa “More Bear.” ey pei in the letting 
' Owners of San Francisco fishing | of the lease, we refer to the paper 
press, N. Y. Tribune, N. Yi Sun and whaling fleetsim the Arctic sea, - marked “Exhibit Two. 
q th ieclives should support your paper, and now, And concerming the usurpation un- 
and many others aes : . F _isjust the time, as the pirates, thieves oe and poietic of the terms of the 
from the treasuries of Alaska; an /and murderers want to renew the ab | ease, will refer to the sworn docu- 
term-of plunder, and it is a good) | mentary evidence marked ‘‘ Exhibit 
what has the Republican Govern: | time to expose the Alaska wrongs, | | Three.’’ 
tent ‘done for the’ Russians there tyrranies and despotism supported) | re AS refer to statements made 
Is, | by the wretched United States Goy-| | through the public press, which we 
a Re cates a d ernment. It is the worst governed’ | oe Ay ve substantially true and 
only murdere robbe an country on the globe excepting _ thoroughly borne out by the sworn 
4 | : : 
they conceived Russia. ; testimony i in possession and referred 
whipped them, if Y | Alaska is a great country—Louis _ to; prima facia evidence of the bill 
a feeling that they were free citi- _ Schloss & Co. madeit a prison—there' —_—irbeing a ‘‘job’’ from its birth, engin- 
ns of the United States. } is great room for industry. It has | eered through the House by Mr. 
ae eS Letter gaia: immense wealth in earth and in its _ Dixon of Rhode Island, in the interest 
San Francisco News Letter sal _waters. Ifyou wish any information. | of the Alaska Commercial Co. 
“Men sneer at mob rule,and revere I will supply you. |. This wasa substitute for the bill 
& | Tet us “think. If Alaska had been prosperous the ~ _ originally referred to the Committee ' 
the reign of law. Le | Siberians would have had their liberty on Commerce (Senate Bill No. 82) to 
The une exterminated Casey, the also. Your admirer, (Pal prevent the extermination of fur- 
19| | P. S.—Murderers mean para+gorack—ly | _ bearing animals in Alaska. As soon | 
Ba as ceeds _ speaking murderers of seals. | ae - fae eae was read nee 
is is the manner the San ab | ashburne o isconsin aske as 
3 : ; aR _ to offer an amendment. 7 
cisco press treated freedom defen | The following matter concerning | » | Mr, Dixon would not allow it, saying; “1 | 
ers of Russians in Alaska, being| the Alaska Commercial Co. and their | gannot yield the floor tothe gentleman for | 
. ae id b the Alaska Fur- Seal Com- illegal lease to the Islands of St. Paul "Met Waehborne said he hoped the gentle- | / 
" y and St. George, is furnished us by A. _ man would not refuse to have it read. } A 
‘ any. ER d ' 1 d tit fion | |, Cullom presumed the amendments could 
| h chis edstone, who secured restitu praiters meet Dixon had spoken, 
How many millions has this) in the case of Taylor, Bendel & Co. Dixon That {s my intention, fo 
nerciless corporation spent te . Alaska Commercial Company, | PoneditoBlioy amendments to be offered. |). 
_ 4a —Ido no ; : 
rush Congress and the press in the tomers ago, and who is again 02! , — he Spedker asked Dixon if he would 
: the warpath. Captain AG Stout: — Wasnte have the amendment read for 
‘ 7 rne. 
Ai ain Dixon reh t lded the floor for the : 
a also. has favored, sae with certair ‘allows — Sane amendment, as nets y ; 
*.. g { OWS; ron _..._ seme ipl , sed 
‘i i ft : 4 7 iN 5 


- meaning of the diiferent sectio 1s.0f the bill 


- After Dixon had explained his idea of the. 


ft ; vertisexient int 
and New tte: ‘sealed | 
e NEW SX Ork, ; es 

bids. and lease to the cent baer for | 


| the term of ten-—” - 
So that it willfeha: 


this act the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
after public advertisemeut in two daily | 
_ papers ii each of the cities of San Francisco 
and New York, receive’ sealed bids, and | 
lease to the highest bidder, for the term of 
ten years, from the firsy day of May, 1870, the 
tight to engage in the business of taking far 
seals, ete. : 
Tn lines two and four, ingection five, strike 
out “twenty” and insert “ten.” “iy 
_ . Washburne asked to have thatamendme) * 
Offered, but Dion would not allow it. 27 
'- Then Washhbmgae aske? if thegentle | | 
from Rhods i-:a,d proposed to put this bi 
| through without allowing any amendment 
| or any discussion. ’ 
Mr. Dixon reterted: 
I do not yield i.” 
Dawes asked the gentleman from Rhode | 
Island to permit him to offer an amendment. 
“No, sir; I will not,” answered Dixon.) 
And Dawes wished the House to understand 
that the gentleman declines to let me ofier 
an amendment. 
Dixon then said: ‘I do; I decline to yield 
the fioor to the gentleman from Massa- 
_ | chusetts.” os, 


“T have the floor and 


i 


‘through section four, inclusive, Washburne 
hastily demanded to know what it meant. | 
“T Would like to ask the gentleman 
from Rhode Island what it means; 
see in lines five, six and seven that these 
fisheries are to be rented to the best advan- | 
tage of the United States, having due regard 
to the interest of the Government, the native | 
inhabitants, the parties heretofore engaged }; 
in the trade. rT | 


What does that mean? ! 

Dixon explained that it meant that the |) 

islands shall be leased for the’best interests | 

- of the Government, to the parties who have }: 
been there if they will give as much as “* 


body else for the privilege. — , 

_ Washburne asked him: Suppose they wi 
not give us as much as anybody else? 1. ™ 
think the gentleman had better strike ous, 
the words about the parties heretofore en- 
gaged in the trade. 

Dixon—“Oh, no.” ~ 

Dawes asked why the gentleman objecte 
to the amendment suggested by the gentl 
man from Wisconsin. * 

Dixon—Because I do not propose to ac’ 
cept it; that is all. 

Cullom insisted that Dixon had better 
consent to strike out the a onea Daxties here-. 
tofore engaged in the trade.) | 

Dixon-—Well, I do not think I had, and 
went on explaining sections five and six. 
After which Cullom stated to him that he 
would like to know what made the differ- 
ence spoken of in the sixth. That made 
skins already on hand only worth one} 
half the value of those hereafter to be taken._! 

Dixon—J have been inquired of in relation 
to that sixth section. 

Dawes—I will ask the gentleman if both 
these companies (a company from California 
and-& company from Connecticut that went; 
there) are not now represented in this bill. 

Dixon--No neither of them is represented }| 
in it, that I know of. | 

Dawes-—-They are the men to be taken care 
of under this bill. 

' Dixon—Some men who have been on these 
islands have had their property protected 
under the permission of*the Secretary of || 
the Treasury. | 


4 


When Dixon got through he wound up| , 


pretty well cornered by saying, I now call 
the previous question. * 

Dawes--l ask the gentleman to yield to 
me for a few minutes before he calis the! 
previous question, in order that I may sub- 
mit a few remarks upon this bill. I have 
prepared with some care a few amendments } 
which I wish to offer to this bill, and I desire | 
to make a few remarks upon them before he 
calls the previous question, so that the] 
House, if they shall deem that they are 
worthy of consideration, may vote down the }, 
call for the previons question. Of course, 
after the previous question shall have been 
ordered there would be no use in address- 
ing the House upon the subject of amend- 
men's to this bill. - 

Dixon—I will yield to the gentleman from 
Connecticut, Mr. Starkweather, for a mo-}) 
ment. 

Peters—What is the evidence in regard’ to 
these skins haying been injured by being 
kept there ? . 

Starkweather stated that the Secretary of 
the Treasury fixed the sum one dollar per | | 
skin as a fair price to hg-paid for the skins 
on the Island, 

Dawes—I suppose the gentleman is aware 
that the Secretary made other propositions? 

Stark weather—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, after taking into consideration all the 
facts of the case, said that one dollar would | 
be fair, equitable and just, and he fixed that. 
amount himself. SRA RB se 15% 

Dixon—I now call_the’preyious question. || 

Dawes—l ask the House to permit me to} 
say a few words before they order the pre- |, 
vious question. 2 Fn 


i ae 


That immediately sirer the passage of: — 


* sehenek=[f more 
want to be heard, | 
_ |. The question wast] 
ing the previous que; 
ion there were 85-ay 
So the previous 
The question then wa 
tion now be put... 
' *) Mr. Dawes called fo 
' 4.180 called for tellers on 
and nays, BG linens 
' The question was 
and not one-fifth of 
4 ee 15 votés probab 


Or lering the yeus 


up ordering tellers 


t ellers were nd or- 
oes and. the yeas and nays were na or- 
dered. Se al ; 

| ae main question was then ord*red, 
which was upon agreeing te. the substitute 

4 for the Senate bill, > al 


Mr. Dawes-—I ask unanimous consentto be | 


heard fora moment on this question. ; 
Nenley 1 object. ut ph 


Dawes—I move to f@consider the vot; by 


ia) 
j “) which the main question was ordered. 
The speaker informed Dawes that he ould 


not recognize the gentleman as entitlel to 


the floor on that motion. 


Dawes—Well, I will not press it. I dcnot|_ 
\ propose to force myself on the House; tut I} 


would like to be heard for one minute, 
‘The qicstion was taken and the substitute 
; a 


‘ as amended was read a third 


‘ughburne-I call for the yeas andnays 
passage.of this Bill. 

sand 

yeas, 124, nays 39, not voting 38. 

was passed, 


‘ ooger was paired with’Stoushton. 
thes moved to reconsider thé vote 
d also moved that the motion 


“The wery nature of the debates on this 
1 shows that it is a child of iniquityfrom 

# | its births 

|| What is the next link of this rascality—let 
us follow it to the Treasury Department of 

! | the United States, We find here that Nessrs. 
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Taylor, Bendel. & Co., Messrs. Hutchison, 
Kohl & Co,, |Alaska Commercial Conpany | 
and other bidders have there deposited 
‘‘sealed. proposals’’ for the lease to the 
‘Islands of St. George and St. Paul.for the 
purpose oftaking seals under this law, 

BY, which expressly tirccts that the lease shall 
Ma, be given tot guest bidder, or the one 
' making-the bidthe ‘‘most advantageous to 
the Goveri aon 


were opened, and found to be cantrary to 
© theirexpectation, in.as much as the fact was 
that Messrs. Taylor, Bendel & Co. and others 


‘had bid thirty or forty per cent more to the | 


advantage of the. Government than the 
“@) Alaska Commercial Co., but in the face of 


of which General John F. Miller, was Presi- 
| dent. This same Miller, one of the favored 
| bidders, had issued a fraudulent charter to 
a British ship, the Fideleter, which was 
libeled and sold, to ply in the Alaska Fur 
trade, being Collector of the port of San 
Fra cisco at the time, and President of the 
ska Commercial Co. 

mercial Co. have failed to comply with the 
cerms of the’ lease in the particulars that 
they have tot extended the educational ad- 


vantages, nor provided for the comfort or} 


Leven the necessities of the natives of the 
‘Islands of St. Paul and St, George, but haye 
4 been tyrannical andppressive. That they, 
_ the Alaska Commercial Co., have killed a 
large number of sealsin excess of the re- 
strictions cf the said lease, hit SSS the 
said company, haye not, as implied in the 
said lease, ever returned the revenue of 
| fifty-five cents per gallon-for seal oil, or any 
| other amount. } ; 
| bat they have denied all the rights to 
| American citizens to go upon the common 
territory of the United States. That they 
have arbitrarily arrested and imprisoned 
citizens of the United States. That they 
have criminally stamped and disfigured the 
coin of the United States, and thereby forc- 
‘ing the natives to submit to the robbery of 
their trading posts. Finally that they (the 
said Alaska Commercial Co., have ignored 
everything like justice and fair dealing in 
the mad pursuit of their greed for gain in 
the bonanza jobbed through Congress, 
bribed through the Treasury Department, 
‘and acted with entire disregard of the in- 
terests of the American people, and still fur- 
ther, have connected with their interests a 
a citizen of the United States; 
olation of the law govern- 


1. Secretary of t he 


‘ates, that an 
t ro) ; 


the use 0 
would be} 
the large 


eas and nays, be 


rum in the affima- | 


nays were ordered. The | 


ks og Massachusetts was paired with |, 
! «his would vote aye, but he yould | 


{, being responsible bidders | 
but in violation of all precedent, these bids | 


this the lease was awarded to that company, | 


éecan show’ that the said Alaska Com: | 


ited 


ility to the Gov 
the law, with se’ 


justice in the courts, com 
yond the bounds of, their secladed usurpa- | 
tion, arrogating to a all the powers 


of government and the exercise of such law 
as may serve their tyranical’ purposes. 

This is not American; it is barbarism and 
brutal, and should be put a stop to at once, 
and would be if the voice of the people could 
be heard, and it will be speedily. 4 
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The question in the minds of the 
many is what does the most execution | 
in exterminating the natives of 
Alaska, is it powder and shot, or is it 
J.J. Mack & Co,’s extract of lemon, 
of which the Alaska Fur Company 
ship vast quantities, to the. North 
Pole? Evil-minded men who have 
been there say that the natives are all 
jugglers, and extract a fair class of 
whisky from the lemon bottles, and 
get tight. : 

We would suggest that we be ap 
pointed to inspect ‘all goods that are 
being shipped by that company as. 
lemon extracts—maybe whisky and. 
barrel staves and breech-loading 
Remington rifles, both those articles 

being contraband, so that no kick. 

will be made. The United States 
revenue cutters may act as smugglers, 
and when in the Arctic supply the 
Fur Company with what contraband | 
articles the company needs. - 
French dinners and a general good. 
drunk is a pretty good thing in the 
Arctic Zone, and special agents sent. 
out to bring in the best fee-male so-| 
ciety that has a looseness to cultivate 
. the amorous tendencies of the rey- 
‘nue sailor Bold! No wonder that. 
.e United States revenue vessels are 
80 prompt to seize all vessels found in 
the Behring Sea, tow them into an 
Alaska port, throw the master and 
crew into a prison, deliver up the ves- 
sel and have it plundered by the! 
pirates of the Pole. 
Every piratical act done by Ameri- ' 
can Officials on American is lauded to 
the skies by the subsidized press asa 
Christian act, and with uplifted hands 
cry ‘‘good Lord save the seals.’? But 
howis it that all their lady acquaint- 
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tender, oid’ the law says ‘that it is a: 
tate prison offense to mutilate the 
coin of the realm. Now this Alaska’ 
“§ Fur Con:pany do this, or their agents 
or some one else. But there is their, 
_ brand on United States money. 
ey The bonus of fifty-five cents per 
gallon on each gallon of oil was 
agreed upon by the company, and 
_ the United States was dodged. One — 
hundred thousand seals by law is . ~ 
 killed—100,000 seals not by law is 
killed. The average number of gals) 
lons per seal, that is large and small, 
i _ eleven gallons, at fifty-five cents per! 
. =o gallons 200,000 times eleven, at fifty- | ae 
. ’ eee gallon. Don’t you think é } 
5 | we could build another ironclad ? a | 
~ __ The schooner Czar, which sailed 
for Alaska last week, will, we bet, | 
deliver over to that company many i 
things not down on the list, 
Persons who have lived in Alaska 
say that as the Jaw does not allow! 
the Fur Company to sell loaded Rem- ° 
ington rifle catridges, they will self‘ 
you powder in the morning, balls at ) 
noon and shells at night, and on Sun- ; 
_ day give you the outfit to make them | 
with. Several gentlemen who have »- 
_ been there say that that is what the 
agent in Simeonoffsky did tothem. + 
When the schooner Lookout was’ 
wrecked on the Island of Sanack, the ~ 
Fur Company’s agent came, and the; ; 
_ first thing he asked the captain was | 
_ if he had any whisky or contraband | 
rifles for sale. When notified that 
there was none he left for his 
station, leaving the shipwrecked - 
Sailors to take care of themselves, — 
and who would haye starved had not 
“some fishermen taken them to a: 
vessel. L 


We would like to ask the public a 
question. How did the United States, 
acquire the Behring Sea? Did the 

; | Russian Government give them a 
| deed for it describing it by meets and 
_bounds? Where did the Russian | 
¥ Government get their title; was it 
from Adam? How can any republi- 
can. Government accept or lay claim 
to the ocean, and as the Behring Sea 
is over two thousand miles wide and 
_ three thousand miles deep, how can 
they claim it as American waters. 
Has the United States became pirates 
or gigantic swindlers; or are they 
lending themselves to a pack of alien 
foreigners who are not American citi- i 
“zens, and who are here to suppress | 
and imprison American citizens for | 
taking: or hunting seals or fishing in 
what this Government claims to be 
‘American waters. If parties would | 
_give me a vessel and arm her I would | 
sail for the Behring Sea, ee would 4 


z 


~ x 7 
ee 
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each andevery section of the contract 


preted it, 


‘lemony put her strong arm down at: 
Then after that Gov-7 = 

ernment can settle the question by: 
her arbitration. 


| that moment. 


| cuse ground, or waters covered by a/. 
jlease, but an Americau 


| Now this seizure was not on the ex. 
\ . 
| American waters. 


tie crew on b 
ther in SOT DANY: to San 


nent, be 
now isles and papent of Da at | 


| minions of the ee #ah the ty 


servants had overstepped the law, and 


‘thad, although sailing under the ag-. 
; thority of the United States laid them- 
. |amenable to it. 
_|*ontion of the American ship owners 


And we call the at- iJ 


o the fact that the lease of that com>) 
yany was obtained by fraud, and that) 


made by the Government has not 


‘|been carried out as the law-inters 7” 
Great Britain, although a us 
monarchy ,is more prompt and jealous 


of the rights of her subjects than this 
Government, and will, without. cer-) 


We hope each and every person 


| will do his best politically to prevent, s 
|asecond lease being gr anted to the t 


Alaska Fur Company or any other 


|company, and that the Government 
| own and be responsible for the preser- | 
vation of the seals and Alaska’s other! So for the gain of. peltry, but for: 


Any information that willbe fur- | 
nished us which will be the ts uth and : 
will tend to suppress the eviis which 

| now exist, will be published free; all 
| parties will please give full name and 


| interests. 


address, as no anonymous documents ,_ 
will be given any more attention than | 


the waste basket, and any article 
that bears upon its face the truth we 
will individually and personally stand. 
between you and those who are break- | 
the lnws of this country.» ... 
The telegraph brings the news that | 
| the American schooner Laura, a seal-! 
ing vessel has been seized by ie 


contraband goods or breaking the 
law, but for sealing some fifteen miles 
off shore. 
must not shoot seals within three 
miles of shore. Now this case was 
| not an encroachment on the hunting 
seal peserves of the Alaska Fur Com- 
pany, but in American waters several 
hundred miles from the Behring Sea. 


vessel in 
This case is one} 
where the authorities at Washington 
| should investigate and put an end to 
_|the farce that has been played go 
long by the United States officials, 


1 mpt of all foreign nations 


ic, had ¢ a new forwar i 


United States officials, not for selling). 


The law says that vessels |’ 


_ bringing this Government under con: 


the creniy Stuffed up-| 4 


¥ billlard, tatns 8 also - pa 


dies SEAL ISLANDS.. 


fittings, £2 that Bike. Sorew may play on. 
the green in’ the midight Bune’ 5 


day m the Arctic,” : ve 
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CENTENN VIAL DISCOVERY or 


eat P 


| |Special to the Ciry FRONT GAZETTE—By our 


Alaskan Correspondent | one i 
A Cossack, named Herasim fave | ol 
| rilovich Prebeeloff, who for several 
years was hunting and trading on 
the Aleutian Islands with vessel 
St? George, early. isthe spring of 1787 | 
lored an-yisland north of the} 
Afeutian chain and called it St. 
George, atter his vessel, and on the 
29th of June, 1787, as the atmosphere 
was very clear, they saw north of St. 
George another island, wiich was 
flamed. by Prebeeloff and his com- 
_ panions St. Paul, in memory of the 
| Apostles St. Paul and St. Peter, ac- 
_ cording to the Christian calendar of 
-that date. The present year, June} 
| 29, 1887, will be the centennial dis- 
oveny of fur seal on the Prebeeloit 
ro 
: Or forefathers, the glorions Cos- 
sacks, explored the north Pacific, not | 


'scienve and the good of humanity.) 
| Rt l memory to them. 
... M«. I. Arcihimandritoff, the Aleut= | 
Fan prince (tazoun) was educated in) 
the pest schools of Europe. He wasa 
man of culture and refinement, and 
‘ sympathized deeply with his country- | 
men, and often conversed about their | 
bondage. He brought a petition from 
the Ateuts to San Francisco, and it 
‘is said that an agent ot the Control- 
ing Power invited him to dine, stole 
his petition and shanghied him to Si- 
‘ beria, where he was poisoned. 
No more Czars for Alaska. Let the h 
4, door be opened and the poor op-| 
‘ pressed slaves, who have been in| 
captivity for twenty years, have their 
‘freedom. We are poor people, and 
our wives and daughters do not need | 
: 


seal skin sacques and cloaks. We 
_want plenty of good fish, fish, fish, | 
which is abundant in Alaska, and | 
‘seal oil, which 1s needed, and our 
young men will have good exercise | 
digging out Alaska gold. " 
Our regular Washington correspon- ; | 
dent gives us in another column the | | 
result of an interesting interview with e AS | 
Mr. R. D. Critte enden, who has. lived 
on the Pacific Coast since 1849 and | | 
_ who has had adventures enough to 
‘set Jules Verne wild with delight. 
‘He is thoroughly acquaixted with the 
* peculiarities of Alaska, to which place | 
' Governor Swineford has been sent. 
Alaska is a part of sur domain of 
_which, as yet, we know very little. 
No one can tell, however, how soon ~ 
- she may apply for admission into the 
brotherhood of States. Things move | 
_so rapidly witb-us thatifa few gold 
mines should srddenly be discovered) 
in that far away territory half the — 
world would rut on its seven-league © Ys 
boots, and ina couple of years Alaska 
would have, first, gambling houses, | 
thena ge nce committee, and: 
i of orde m 


assaying about $100 a ton. 
No further ews concerning the 
Indian troysie on the Yukon river 
has been received at Juneau. 
_A large assembling of citizens took” 
place ox Tuesday of last week for the | 
purpose of drawing resolutions to be | 
‘sentco Washington, setting forth the 
grievances of Alaska citizens:in not 
being accorded the political and other 
j privileges granted to citizens qt other 
_ Territories. Hon. T. W. Ferry de- 
- livered an eloquent speech. “fe said | 
there were two principal reasons why | 
i Alaska had been so cruelly nerlected. 
f _ The first was ignorance. and the sec- | 
"ond official indifference. Aver: T 


ALASKA’S WRONGS, 


THE SUPPRESSED PETITION. 


We, the undersigned natives of 
St. George Island, Alaska, an@ citi- 
-gzens of the United States, by virtue 

_ of Treaty Stipulations, feeli. 2 4 s¢riey- 
-edatthe mismanagement of the af- | 


‘fairs of this Territory, resulting in| - 


Serious grievances to us, availed our- | 
selves of the medium of a petition to} 
the General Government, in the 
hopes of accomplishing through such 
means, such reforms in the manage- 
ment of Alaskan affairs, as would 
tend to ameliorate the unhappy con-| 
dition in which we found ourselves _ 
‘placed... : | 
‘This petition was framed in 1869, 
‘and was entrusted to the care of our 
countryman, I. Archimandritoff, to 
be forwarded to the proger authori-| 
ties at Washington for their action, 
thereon in our relief; but we are|_ 
sorry to say it never reached its des-| 
tination. Again we prepared the 
petition, and this time, to assure its 
delivery to the authorities at Wash- 
ington, we entrusted it to Mr. N. 
» Buynitski, a United States official | 
from Washington, at the time pres- 
ent on the Island. This officer re-| 
ceived the petition in 1870, and prom- 
ised faithfully to present the same to | 
the authorities at Washington ; but 
on his return amongst us in the year 
1871 we were again destined to disap- | 
_ pointment,for on our urgent inquiry as 
_ to what had been done with our peti- 
tion, we received no answer. We 
have, in view of these facts, a 


_ forced to the conclusion that our pe- 
___ tition to ensure us the redress of our 
. _ grievances.addressed to the Supreme 
- authority at Washington, has been 
- suppressed. 
_ Now, therefore, we the under- 
signed, forward tor publication in the 
Alaska Herald a copy of the ‘said| 
suppressed petition, in hopes that it 
may, by that means, reach the ear 
of the General Government, and the | 
“proper authorities thereof, at Wash- 


~ ington. : 
PETITION. 
St. George Island, Alaska, August 
5, 1871. 


We, the undersigned natives of St.! 
, George Islind, Alaska, and citizens 
oh the Uitted ase eanaides that | 
we have been treated by the United 
3tates Government without due con- | 
sideration to our wants and necessi-_ 
ties. ; | 
That we can read and write and | | 
are capable of holding correspond- | 
ence with the Government. 


fae re 


That we recc 
we have been r 
slavery, and t 
to labor and to 
forty cents per f 
cents per day for 
we can procure it- amount 
| tirely inadequate to our wants, a 
which leaves us dependents and pau- 
pers, checking our prosperity, a 
impeding the progress of our civ 
zation. : vd 
That in consequence, the education: 
of our children, a privilege secured 
to other citizens of the United States, 
must be abandoned. Morally, rehig- 
iously, socially and commercially, | 
our destiny isin the hands of the les- | 


| 


/sees of the Government. 


_ chow, Ivan Philemonow, Sarba Kole- 
‘chow, Job Philemonow, Zachar Ustu- 
gow, Platon Veculow, Ciprian Mer- 
‘ curiew, Peter Chlebow, Ustin Shvet- 
‘cow, Semen Philemonow, Alexis Ga- | 
lamin, Gabriel Galamin, Boris Gala- 
‘min, Alexis Ustugow, Barpholomeus 
Malovanski, Ivan Shei, Ivan Popoff, } 
Alexander Ustugow, Sebastian Mer- | 
curiew, Neophit Shvetcow, Joseph 
Shveteow, Nicholas Ustugow, Phoca 
-Shein, Ivan Akupski. 
ope the public will, when 
; consider a well been 
jt for truth. ut we think) 
ra has truth on its] 


ao 
and power we defy 
hers who place t 
{selves in the characters of pirates, 
thieves and scoundrels. 
have none. There is no jury in Cali- 
fornia who will bring a _ verdict 
against us for telling the truth. 
Never in the many years have we! 
ever accepted a bribe or suppressed 
or published an article for money or 
for selfish or personal gain. 
' The land to-day is full of free 
thinking men, let them be called so- 
cialists, communists, nihilists or dy— a 
namiters. These isms do not grow. ' oe 
There is cause for 


| like mushrooms. 
| We are the slaves of these lessees,| all these isms. If I was treated as. aa 
and at their merey. | cruelly as report says the Alaska. # 
We are shut out from all inter-/ = Commercial Company has done to. ; 

course with other portions of the Re-} the natives of Alaska I would not 

public, and are consequently de-/ — hesitate to knock every one of them 

barred from improvement by mutual} |; on the head, as they do the innocent *, 

correspondence with sister commun-| and helpless fur seals. Yes, I would | 

ities, and from learning through such) —_ he anihilist and dynamite the whole | 

intercourse how to advance in the} tribe if they trod on me and robbed 

‘common civilization uf our country.|) )'me of my liberty, as it is claimed 

yen merchants and traders are |, they haye done to the Aleuts and. 

excluded from our shores by these |! Alaskans. It is oppression that 

lessees, and competition is thus cut | ' make men or bodies of men organize. ; 

off, and we are dependent only on| _ themselves into societies for seli-pro- 

‘the mercies of our masters. The]’ tection and a right to live. Now we’ | \ 
 <tmployees of the company (lessees | rest on our oars and see if this gigan-| | ; 

of our Island,) often beat and vio-;~ | tic monopoly will dare to enter suit 

lently assault us, threatening todrive} against us. With all their wealth’ 

every Aleut from the Island, and) we defy them,as we have done the 

/that they have that power, through| —_ great American monopolists,Stanford. . 

‘this lease obtained by them from} — & Co.,and all our other local corpora-. 

Government, ata cost of many thou-; — tions, The end is coming and some-} 

sand dollars. These employees are | one must suffer, and we don’t see 

careless and indifferent about the fur} = why we cannot pose as a martyr for) 

seal,—our only resource and support; others. F-rty-nine lawsuits charged, 

for ourselves and families. Theles-| ; . ne ihe pT ne 

sees are permitted to kill 25,000 per | with every crime ohio Gondor 

annum. When we bring them skins, (but never. convicted of found pitty r 

they select only the first-class skin, } by the railroad corporations, steam- ‘ 

and order ustotake the rest out of} | Ship corporations’ and their tools. 

their sight. By this mear-, out of} 1 We still stand before the public an 

one hundred skins, about 75 are pur- |) | upright, conscientious and honorable 

chased by. them and the rést, 25) man. Next week we will publish 

skins, have to be thrown into the| some facts that will make these ty- 

sea. The rejected skins which are| tants hesitate before they try to crush 

cast into the sea and destroyed,| Us. 

would find a ready sale with other | ioe 3 

outside traders who are eager to pur- |, 3 

chase them ; and thus are the fur] THE ALASKA MAILS, j 

seals gradually disappearing; our) Waste Saas 

labor is partially lost, and 25 per Office Dapartn’ June 20.—The Post 

cent. of the wealth of our industry 18} der for a ch ent has issued an or- 

lost to us, because no one is allowed]  gervice fore ee of the steamboat 

io visit our shores to trade with us,|; Townsend Hee 27th between Port | 

but the lessees of our Island, whom} additional - tri Sitka, ordering two} 

|we are compelled to regard inthe| gteamer | Sa & month by the! 

light of masters and even tyrants. Juneau oie ghtke to Fort Wrangle, | 

Tn conclusion, we beg respectfully} 39 1887 tka until September | 

of the United States Government, J : 

and of our fellow citizens all over the SS 

Republic, to regard us not as wild | 

‘Indians, we are not such, but as fel- sie os op alm epee 
low citizens, struggling to advance in || Price ten cents, Phe Sowe tt Mission Month} 
civilization, and to become worthy Set i 
to be esteemed as fellow citizens of | vl I ¥s7, 

‘the Republic. Tur Story oF MuTLaKanTiA, BY Henry R. WELLOoME. 
|| Peter Rezantzow, Andronic Re- Ittustratep. Saxon & Co. of London and New 

zantzow, Niciphor Veculow, Peter York. 

Rupi, Alexis Shvetcow, Egor Kole-|| This story is full of interest, but at the same time full : 


of pain to the reader beeause of gross outrage upon an 


; Indian Canadian Community recently converted to christ- | 
_ianity by the single-hadned agency of Mr. William Duncan 


in the most remarkable manner. 

“This siiccessful work is now threatened with utter 
destruction, In spite of Mr. Duncan’s protests, the Church 
of England Missionary Society through its bigoted Bishop, 


| has attempted to force those simple-minded Christians to 


adopt its elaborate rites and ceremonies. The Indiang 
resent this, and reject the Bishop.” Hence they must be 
expatiated! ! Alas, for the Church of England! Get, ang | : 
read it. 


Lo f _——— 


_ 
4! is 


_ 
THE METLAKAHTLANS. om 


_ Those of our readers who have become interested — 
in «The Story of Metlakahtla” will be glad \o learn 
| that our government has granted permission to these 
‘Tsimshean Indians to remove from Metlakahtla and 
locate in Alaska. An ‘‘advance division” had 
sailed at last accounts for Port Chester, and it is 
probable the rest have followed before this. The 
history of missions furnishes no more striking ex- 
ample of the power of the Gospel, under a wise mis- 
sion policy, than that of this mission to the Tsim- 
| shean tribes of British Columbia. Thirty years ago 
| these Metlakahtlans were ‘‘notorious for treachery, 
cannibalism, and other hideous practices.” The ac- 
count of their savage and neglected condition in 
some way reached. the ears of William Duncan, a 
benevolent Englishman of the Established Church, 
and he'gave up his business and went out single- — 
handed to begin work among them. He proved to 
bea man eminently endowed with the requisite ele- 
‘ments of success. Few have ever come so near ex- 
emplifying the ideal missionary. For tact, courage, 
| generalship and varied resources, he takes rank with 
| Livingstone, Moffat, Carey and Taylor. Itis now 
nearly thirty years since he entered the field, and as 
the reward of his labors, a Christian community of 
one thousand persons has been gathered, that ‘ will 


in England or America for intelligence, morality and _ 
industrial thrift.” For years he worked on in pa- 
tient seed-sowing without seeing any marked re-. 
j sults. Then slight changes began to appear. He’ 
says: ‘‘The first little prayer I remember was from 
the lips of an old man. Just as [ was going to bed 
one night, I looked out to see the fire. They have 
to keep large fires burning for our protection. I saw 
| the old man going to bed on his little mat, but be- 
fore he laid down, he simply looked” tip and said, 
; ‘Open thy compassionate heart, Jesus, to me.’” 

This mission was conducted under the auspices of 
the Church Missionary Society, and the wisdom and 
ability of Mr. Duncan were so fully recognized that 
| for years he was allowed great discretionary power. 
The converts were received into church membership, 
and the ordinance of baptism administered to those 
who had become well established in grace, and be- 
yond the liability of depending upon the rite; but | 


sons that ought to have weight with every candi 
jmind. First—It was a law of their community 
| never to touch wine. Second.—It was feared that 
ag the ritualistic teaching of the Anglican Church as 
| to the “ body and blood of Christ ” in the sacrament 


{to these Indians who had once been cannibals. To 
in _ the mind of this missionary these local considera- 
tions justified a departure from the established usage 
of his church; but, unfortunately, a bishop was ap- 
a, ‘pointed to the supervision of that diocese who 
thought differently, and insisted that it was not a 
true Episcopal mission in the absence of this rite. 


asked our government to relieve them of this sec- 
tarian oppression and allow them to remove to 
| Alaska, where, it is to be hoped, the mission may 
now be restored to its former prosperity, and not 
again disquieted by ecclesiastical interference. 


a 


compare favorably with almost any village of its size’ | 


A 


~ |tween Mr 


the Lord’s Supper was prudently withheld for rea- | 
as been hung to.he lim) of a giant hem-} 


The little community resisted his authority, and _ 


PASIAN jeanne Ss 
nts aboit the trip, U 
ich thi visitor mentio dad being 
‘present ati ceremony at Port Chester, 
Annette Tdand, where much transpir-. 
'ed that is’ rorthy of the attention of 
‘levery Ameican citizen, 
‘Among tie passengers on the steamn- 
ver was Mr.William Dunean, the fam- 
-ous Englis! missionary, who for thirty 
‘years has ben in charge of the mis- 
‘sion at Mtlakahtla, B. C., where he 
had establiaed a town. and gathered 
together ) 1,00 Indians, all of whom 
have hecore civilized and been con- 


wl 


Is 


| verted from the customs of their sav- | 


age conditia to well-behaved and in- 
dustrious citzens. The children have 
jall been eduated, or have had the ad- 
vantages of ehools and religious teach- 
hi ing, while ny arge number of the adults 

have had | ‘he benefits of the same 

training. Mny of them are educated 
and very intlligent. On account of 
‘some differeres which have arisen -be- 
- Drew and the provincial 
\ government s to the title of the land 
| upon which tess Indians have built 
|| their village, Ir, Dunean has detern- 
‘lined to remov them to Alaska and to 

} place them wider the protection of the 
| American + wernment. He has al- 
| ready taken/at lis naturalization pa- 
| pers and has) ‘tisited Washington, and 


\interest of the eople'under his charge. 
Mr. Duncanlanced at Port Chester, 
}on Annette Islnd,at the point select- 
ed by him as tie nw. settlement for 
the Indians. Te yas met upon the 
‘beach by a iumbr of these people 
~ who had previnsly some over in their 


| other parts of the United States in the. 


‘canoes and hel bebre his arrival put 


up several gbins, x large store and | 
shed. T hey: lad bought with them 
one of their school) bells which had 


lock on the shore.| Attended by a 
‘number of jassengas Mr. Duncan 
Janded on thebeautifil shelving beach 
if and met witl a a welcome ‘from 
his people wlo had nyt. seen him for 


of the Supper, might convey” a dangerous suseee oe eight montis. The meeting between 
followers was | 


‘this good nim and hk 
exceedingly ouching nd impressive; 
old pren andwomen, young girls and 
| boys, ail gaticred around him and ex- 
| pressed witl tears thei) intense joy at 
}his coming Mr. Duncan had with 
Aim a beatiful U.S. flag, which had | 


i been pre esenied to him. at Independ-' 
‘| ence Hall, 


Philadelphia. This was 
mmediately raised upon an impr 
ed flagstaff and the Indians 

1 gers all gathered u r 
aa aul Me ods 


| 


| 


» |} pelled in his address whieh wa: 


One of their principa Ce} 


| be duinwhea ( in ‘the Use a 
jof any lands upon which th 
settle and build houses, B 
when those Jaws are exte 
Alaska, they would doubtless b 
jed to enter and purchase thesé] 
jand hold possession in pr 


|to all others. In the m 
| wotld have the same ady 
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stand the more exactly the 

lations and ee "te 4 
|pret Mr. Dawson’s remarks, 
|| had been made to impres 
the idea that the Amer 
ment was unfriendly t 
{would show them no favors, 
pression Mr. Dawson successfully 


ceived with great satistaction b: 
audience and evoked a bu: 
|} thusiasm. 


replied in a short but 
expressing the thanks 
ie for ay ae 


ae States. 
ene ind lang 


sh , ed 


Rev. Dr. tracer of Oak an 
fornia, who was also a passenge: 
concluded the cetera y ith a 


enterprise. The location is strik 
; beautiful. Locked by mot ntains 
ye a fine stream ne j 


archi nace : 
| At sunset the school it 
| for the first time at the new hi 
}a number of the passengers 
{the ship and joined 
| their evening service, 


pected by Mr. ec 


mon. Itwas an becast yn: ; 
- to roust 


ors, ‘The aggregate losses sug! 

ied by the Indians will exceed $50,- 

nd- all wl tor the sake of com 

ction of themselves and the enjoy- 
rt of t 


ieaton: the new fc lement te that 
‘His postal address in future will, 
; Metlak abtla, Alaska. The mail 
steamie1 ’s Will deposit all postal matter’ 


fo the Metlakahtlans at a contiguous! 
whence it will be conveyed to the : 


rner Bwinetord promptly an ai 
welcomed Mr. paces as soon | 


itory ‘His Pxcalisney. sent to Mr. | 
ican by the last mail his commis-\ 
as justice of the peace, together | 
con ae that he would ex-) 


Bd We oe Pal ant saat SC HAONRRS 


3 ae OF METLAKAHTLA.” | 


5 Uhr 7 —+- Ht al ARE Ae 
A esibore COMMUNITY SEEKS REFUGE 
hee a SAMS FLAG, 


arkable Missionary Work of William 
Duncan on the British Columbian Coast— 
onibal ‘Indians Converted and Civil) 
zel—Gross Injastice and B55 aie to) 


avant and the exiled Acadcians 
arprised fo find its counterpart or worse in 
ry of Metlakahtla, *asettlement of con-+ 

ns on the coast of British Columbia. It 
“even greater injustice and oppression 
ple than moved the world in Longiellow’s 

mic tale, ‘ The Acadians had within them the, 
esources of a civilized people. The Metlakantlans, 
y ‘oping their way ‘under a noble and self-sacrific- 
ing leader from a state of barbarism and sav- 
ery to an industrious and orderly community, 
‘their “path, of development blocked by the 
“lek erings of a clique of professed Christiana, the 
“tranquillity of their settlement disturbed, their 
lands invaded, ther property practically confis- 
cated and their natural rights disregarded. Ifthe, 
half. that is told be true, one would search the 
; e8 of modern history a long time to find a 
hoa el case of injustice to a people. 


‘enthusiasm may have p mpted 


_ chilaren ful) right and tije to their possessions. 


oto the public funda of x 
- Making all allowance for ov 
the facts of this remarkable 1 
‘ ears of Christendom ting] ] 


the injustice which has be D 
‘with a purpose, which cannot fal 
justice-loving and liberty-loving ; American peopl i. 


| 
This Indian community is pw "seeking refuge | 


under the American flag from t® gross and seeme | 
ingly malicious persecution t( which they have 
been subjected by the Canadian authorities and a | 
Bishop of the Church of Enland. . Only thirty 
years ago this people congistd of.some of the 
most ferocious Indian trits of this con- 
tinent, given over to consnt warfare, no- 
torious for cannibalsm af other hideous j 
practices. At great personal Bk Mr. Wm. Dun- } 
ean as a lay mussionary bean, single-handed, 

the work of regeneration and jvilization. He ed- 

ucated the Indians, taught i Christianity in its 


simple and practical aspects, athe same time grad- 
ually introducing peaceful inastries, By his sys- 
tem of applied Christianity he/rought in a single 
generation a marvellous transrmation. The his- 
tory of missions probably can/ot parallel his work. 
Mr. Wellcome in the adunece sheets. of his 
‘volume states, from pe‘sonalobservation and in-- 
vestigation, that ‘* the mode), elf-supporting village 
of Metiakahtla—now cqsistig of a community of» 
1,000 souls—will compare tvorably with almost 
any village of its size 11. Engjnd or America ior in- 
telligence, morality and indvtrial thrift. There are 


also several thousand othe Civilized Indians, of | 
nearly the same staidard,in the outlying mis- 
pions under his influerce, wd, aggravateu vy sim- 
ilar causes, will doutiiess dllow the Metlakaht- 
Jans. This successfu work} now threatened with 
utter destruction, Inspite |f Mr. Duncan's pro- | 
tests, the Church of Jinzlan) Missionary Society, 
through its bigoted Bshop, as attempted to force 
these simple-minded Jhristins to adopt its elabo- 
rate rites and veremmies. /ne Indians resent this 
and reject the Bishop Thesociciy in its efforts 
to destroy the indepeardenc¢ot the Metlakahtlans, 
and compel them to uirrenéY to its dictation, hag 
through its represenativesfesorted to all manner 
of intrigues, intimilations and even schemes to 
cripple tnem by impverisiment. Wailing to crusa 
them by these meaures, he society’s emissaries 
through great churd mflunce have succecded in 
inducing the Government > seize @ portion of the 
Metlakaitians’ lan¢ witnor compensation or treaty, 
and hand it over t¢tae soety.’ 

‘* All appeals @ the Jetlakahtlans to the Do- 
minion aud Preinecial ;overnments have been 
treated with evasdn or co- 
tempt. In conindic ion) 
all preceuents np Britia 
and American isage ai 
the repeat d dclaratios 
of Earl Dufferinw hile Go- 
ernor-General ¢ Canad) 
the authorities have pre 
claimed that te India 
of pritisn Cohkmbia a 
but beggars am have 
rights whatsoeer to t 
land, and thé ail the 
land belongs tojhe Crown, 
Recentiy the (ove:nmen MR. WILLIAM DUNCAN. 

authorities hay sent mensf. war and tuken active 
coercive measires to enface their decision to de- 
spoil the law-widing Metikahtlans; and in conse- 
quence of urgiig their rigts by simple protests, 
without violeme, several tthe Metlakahtians have 
been arrested an‘ convyed like criminals six 
hundred mile) from theiriomes and thrown into 
prison. Despiring of justte in their own country, } 
and preferriug @ peaceful blution of their griev- | 
ances rather an avengingthemselves by wartare, 
they have unai.mously emowered Mr. Duncan to 
treat with tie nina at Washington for 


homestead laid in Alaska (he boundary of which 
is but thirty niles distant {Hin their present abode), 
whence ihe) may removeind re-erect their build 
ings, re-estubish their indufries and secure to their 


| United states of America. ? { 
Mr. Dunein brings to thi country the following 
Vletter signe by several ofthe most distinguished | 
residents of British Oplian© . 
us Liberty in America: 
can, for ake years a. 


These sorely oppressed naturally turn to the 


, 15 on his way to Wash- 
7 Christian brethren of 
8 United States authori- 
on mutters de- | 
mres. Like the Pilgrim athers of old this. 
afticted but prospermg aid thrifty flock seek’ 
&  yetuge wrongs, and nee 


io: Po uch oo 1 

os f the free, as. 
may i disposed im aid of the op- 
| Pressed. : : 


'a school at tne house of one of the chiefs. The. 
| first pronounced 


| ing, laid a plot to assassinate him. 


their wrongs pales e0p) 

enlist public sympathy. He teils the tale in a sim- 
ple, graphic way, anu subjugates literary effect lo" 
the recordance of facts. 

A very interesting account is” atver) of the mis- 
sionary enterprise and arduous lavors of Mr. Dun- 
can in the establisiment of the community. He. 
volunteered asa jay missionary under the auspices | 
of the Church Missionary Society of London to 
undertake the work of reclaiming some of the oar- 
parous tribes of the North Pacific. Undeterred by 
the Many warnings received from those familiar 
with the customs vi the murderous hordes on the 
Pacific coast, he pushed his way to Fort Simpson, a | 
fortified trading post of the Hudson Bay Company. | 
This was the centre of the country of the Tsim- 


phean tribes, notorious for their cannibalism, - 
cruelty and treacnery. But, despite 
their 


burbarity, these people showed _ evi- 
dence of superior intellectnal capacity. In 
front of every hut was, as nes totem 1 Pole, if claboratele 


carved with figures ot pirda and animals. They 
were also very skilful in engraving upon gold, sil- 
ver and copper. Prior to the white man’s advent | 
they produced fire by the friction of-sticks. They 
were extremely superstitious and largely under the 
influence of the medicine-men, Slavery was ex- 
tensively practised among them. At some of their 
orgies they were in the habit of condemning a slave 
to death and rendirg the body limb from 1\mb de- 
voured the raw flesh while still warm. No white } 
man had learned their language, and the traders 
communicated with thm only through the Chinook 
jargon and a sign language common to the coast. 


THE INDIAN TOTEM-POLE. 
Mr. Duncan secured the services of Clah, one of 
the most intelligent of the Tyimshean natives, and 
learned the dialect of the tribe while yet within the 


Stockade walls. Then he sent to the chiefs a mes- 
sage that a white man had come, bot to barter, bus 
to bring them a message from the white man’s God 
and to teach them a knowledge of those things in 
which the white nan was superior to the red man. 
This excited the curiosity of the Indians and se- 
cured him an audience. In &pite of the warnings 
of the officers of the jort, he. was warmly received 
by the chiefs and the people, who regarded 
him as some supernatural being. Gradually he 
attained their confidence, and after a while opened 


from the 
ower Wan- |) 
is. boldness 
and the timely intercession: of one of tne chiefs 
saved his life. By dezrees his influence over the 
tribes was extended. He did not confine his exer- 
tions to preaching, but siowed the natives the 
practical side of civilization by initiating them into 
the use of tools and in various ways improving 
their hunting and fisaing implements. At the end 
of four years he fouud about him a fair 
number of sincere converts, But experience had 
shown that the proximity of the trading-post re~ 
tarded his work, ana he resolved to remove his fol- 
lower~ and found an isolated model papell & 
Metlakahtla, the site of an ancient Tsimshean vil- 
lage, was chosen for this parpose. He pulled down 
his school-nouse and rafted the mateTials to the 
chosen spot. Fifty men, women and children fol- 
lowed him, Each member of this community sub- 
scribed toa setof rules. They promised to give 
up ‘‘ahhed,” or Indian deviltry, medicine men, 
gambling, painting their faces and drinking 
liqnor, and agreed to be cleanly, industrious, lib- 
eral and houest in trade, to build neat houses, to. 
send their children to school, to pay the village 
tax, to rest on the Sabbath and attend religious in- | 
straction. 
Extraordinary as It may appear, the new settle- 
ment became ina few years @ veritable Acadian 
village. School-houses and a church were built, | 
new industries introduced, roads were made, boro 
and drains dug, a saw-mill erected, ene taxes for 
these public improvements laid and pa, wit 
regularity. Itis not upposed that the 3 
dians relinquished t 1¢ as customs | 

a struggie. 


opposition came 
Medicine men, who, seeing their own 


finally trium; 
‘IMany ways 


acan’s private funds. . aa | ; ; 
Dunean paid a flying visit to England | | ve | 2 nd 
weaving, rope-making, twine-spin- | ' 
8 Mmaking ond other trades, introduced * 
his return. His arrival at Metlakantla | 
evasion of a great ovation on the part of his | 
jJeople. The years that immediately fol- 
haleyou days for - the Indian 
ity. It was a record of remarkable 
“in the arts of civilization. Tne ex- |: 


ttle upon unoccupied lant 
hat -‘* ample provision will 
the necessitics of all law-abiding 
& Migration is therefore deter- 
n. In the word: of Henry Ward Beeche! 
a sympathetic interest in the settlemen 
ns  ‘**do not ask for money, but 

Impoverished by the mis-}. 


in”? 


f of recent years, which have j} 
the Meilakahtlans was not lost een brought upon them by no. fault of | 
@ other trives of that region. Some of ir own, the Metlakabtlans are too poor to meet | 


d Indians volunteered as missionaries, @ necessary expense of the transportation and| ~ 


rebuilding of their villages under the flag of Uncle 
‘Sam. Fortunately the Alaska line is but thirty 
‘Toiles from their present settlement. lt is esti- 
“‘Mated that some $50,000 will, be required to assist 
| the Indian community in their migration and the |’ 
€-establishmentjof their village upon a proper basis. | 
Wellcome states that uny offerings sens to | - 
David L. Leask,’ tne native Secretary of Metla- |, — 
Kahtla, or to Bishop Cridge or Senator W. J. Mac~- | 
| donald, Victoria, British Columbia, will be certain. 
‘| to reach the people and applied as the contributors |. 
Joay designate. To srouse the prattica) sympathy. 
of the American public in behalf of this interesting | 
| but grievously oppressed community is the worthy |. 
Purpose of the *Story of Metlakahtla,” 


warkbe ISSO. 

To the ordinary reader, a ‘“ Report 
on Education in Alaska” does not hold 
out any special promise of interest, 


but there are reports and reports, and 
somehow Mr, Jackson has contrived to 


‘told 


_work. That his material is of rather 
an unusual character must be granted, 
for there are few educators of whose 
field it can be said, as Mr. Jackson says 
of his, in regard to the establishment 
therein of the “U.S. Public School 
System:” 

“To inaugurate such a system in Dakota 


Ing with the officials of the society in 
d to further misunderstandings, and 
ter feeling was aroused ~mong the na- 
inally Mr. Duncan received a letter dis- 


and stage lines, is one thing; to dothe same 
thing in Alaska, with its vast area, not only 
|) without public conveyances, except a 
monthly steamer in the southeastern cor- 
ner, but without roads, and largely without 
any means of transportation save the un- 
‘comfortable log canoes and skin bidarkas of 
the natives, is another and quite different 
thing. And yet the establishment of schools 
in Alaska will require tens of thousands of 
||/miles of travel—a fact which becomes obvi- 
}|Ous on a careful survey of the field.’ 


The descriptions which follow of the 
physical features, the climate, and the 
population of Alaska, are exceedingly 
interesting,and being supplemented aS 


| 


The Indians applied  t 

nadian Government for the privilege 
ducting their own affairs as they deem 
; “their request was supported by the 
ation of the Superimiendént of Indian» 


they are by extracts from letters and 
reports of government agents, mission- 
nt the Government was vacillating in | : f h 
; and took no action katisiactory to the | aries, and explorers, furnish a store- 
\ntlans, ‘As a last resort the Indians, : 
‘that they were the rightful and sole / house from which the would-be student 
of the land which their forefathers ha é 
igh they Bod teagenten aay of Alaskan history may draw much 
(a) to P 
To their dismay the | valuable material, 
uno rights\in the | 
us compli¢atio In March, 1885, the Secretary of the 
Interior assigned the work of making 
| provision for the education of children 
in Alaska to the Bureau of Education, 
and, in April, directed the establishment 
‘of the office of “General Agent of Edu. 
cation in Alaska,” to which position 
Mr. S 


- Dab fy ah ° 


or Montena, with the assistance of railways | 


helden Jackson was appointed. 


His own statement of the risk which | 


lay before him supplies the salient 


points of so curious a picture, that we ih 


cannot forbear quoting it in full: 
“It was a work of great magnitude, on a 


| new and untried field, and with unknown 


difficulties. It wasa work so unlike any 


other that the experience of the past in 


other departments could not be the sole 
guide. Jt was a problem peculiar to itself, 
and must be worked out by and for itself. 
It covered an area of one-sixth of the United 
States. Theschools to be established would 
be from 4.000 to 6,000 miles from headquar- 
ters at Washington, and from 100 to 1,000 
miles from one another. And that in an 
inaccessible country, only one corner of 
which has any public means of intercommu- 
nication. The teachers of five schools in 
southeastern Alaska will be able to receive 
a monthly mail; the larger number of the 
others can only receive a chance mail two 
or three times a year, and still others only 
one annually. 

“Tt was to establish English schools 
among a people the larger portion of whom 
do not speak or understand the English 
language, the difficulties of which will be 
better appreciated if you conceive of an at- 
tempt being made to instruct the children 
of New York or Georgla in arithmetic, ge- 
ography, and other common school branches 
through the medium of Chinese teachers 
and text-books. Of the 36,000 people in 
Alaska, not over 2,000 speak the English 
tongue, and they are mainly in three settle- 


m " /| ments. 
make of his, not only a valuable, but a} 


very readable and attractive piece of | 


“It was to instruct a peoplethe greater 
portion of whom are uncivilized, who need 
to be taught sanitary regulations, the laws 
of health, improvement of dwellings, better 


methods of housekeeping, cooking, and 
dressing, more remunerative forms of labor, 
honesty, chastity, the sacredness of the 
marriage relation, and everything that ele- 
vates man. So that, side by side with the 
usual school drill in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, there is need of instruction for 


|dening, in cutting, sewing, and mending; 
and for the boys in carpentering and other 
forms of wood working, boot and shoemak- 
ing, and the various trades of civilization. 

‘It was to furnish educational advantages 
to a people, large classes of whom are too 
ignorant to appreciate them, and who re- 
quire some form of pressure to oblige them 
to keep their children in school regularly. 
It was a system of schools among a people, 
who, while in the main only partially civil- 
ized, yet have a future before them as Amer- 
ican citizens. 


also the teacher’s residence must be erected, 
and where a portion of the material must.be 
transported from 1,500 to 4,500 miles, neces- 
sitating a corresponding increase in the 
school expenditure. 


“Tt was the finding of properly qualified | 


teachers, who, for a moderate salary, would 
be willing to exile themselves from all soci- 
ety, and some of them settle down in regions 


of arctic winters, where they can hear from 


the outside world only once a year. 


“To the magnitude of the work, and the © 


special difficulties environing it, is still fur- 
ther added the complication arising from 
the lack of sufficient funds to carry it on, 
|there being appropriated only $25,000 with 


which to commence it. 


the girls in housekeeping, cooking, and gar- } 


“Tt was the establishment of schools in a 
region where not only the school-house but | 


Sime 


‘ 


The account of the way in which| — 


these difficulties have been attaeked 


romances than like an official resume 
of facts, For example, Mr. Jackson 
says: 


jreads more like one of Jules’Verne’s| — 


=F 


—_ 


‘a H 
- ee ie 


“Jf I wish to visit the school at Bethel, [| 
take a mail steamer from Sitka to San Fran-| 
cisco, 1,600 miles; then wait until some yes- 
sel sails for Unalashka, 2,418 miles; then 
wait again until some trading vessel has 
occasion to visit the mouth of the Kuskok- 
wim river, 461 miles, and go from thence in 
_a bidarka (sea-lion skin canoe) 150 miles up 
the river, a total of 4,629 miles. By the 
same tedious route the teachers receive their 
annual mail, except that it starts from San 


Francisco.” . 


The stories of these voyages might 
well fire the hearts of young adventu- 
rers, and yet they are from the pens of 
some school teachers and earnest mis- 
sionaries, who know what their work 
in its true meaning includes, and who 
are equipped to give that training of 
“heart, mind and hand, which alone 

“can help the semi-savages of this 


| strange and, 
SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


Mr. Jackson is an enthusiast for in- 
dustrial training, and has apparently 
shown much wisdom in grafting his 
work upon that already begun by the 
missionaries of various English and 
American societies. 

His plan, so far as shown in this re- 
port, is based on thorough knowledge 
of the conditions, and in his hands the 
work seems fuil of promise. Certainly 
no one who reads his report for 1886 
will fail to look with interest for its 
successor, 


— 


1 
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PREFACE, 


— 


i have adapted this method as a brief, concise and 
lope satisfactory manner of replying 5 
of questions 1 d a ovine 

duestions and dozens of letters received by me 
asking for information relative to the country which 
1s Just now attracting such widespread attention. 


- charges are the sameas other first-class hotels in the 


- only on this continent, but on the entire globe. 


i has i my ain, = at on any par- 


ticular point, but briefly to give such information as, 
judging from the general nature of the inquiries 
made a great majority of persons are desirous of ac- 
quiring. B,K. COWLES, 

Sitka, Alaska. 


Where is Alaska? Strange as it may seem to 
many, this is a question often asked, and I will reply 
to it first. It is the extreme northwest portion of 
the United States, extending from latitude 54° 40’ to 
the totally unexplored regions of the Arctic Sea, and 
lying between longitude 131° and 193° west from 
Greenwich, that is to say, covering 62 degrees of 
longitude. 

It was discovered by Vitus Behring in 1741, was 
originally known as Russian America, was purchased 
from Russia in 1867 for the sum of $7,200,000, and 
is the largest possession of the United States. The 
land portion contains 531,491 square miles. Its ex- 
treme length north and south is 1,100 miles, and its 
extreme breadth 800 miles, a distance greater north 
and south, than from Lake Michigan to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and almost equal east and west from the 
same lake to New York City. 

The Aleutian Islands, which are a part of Alaska, 
extend so far into the Pacific Ocean that the Geo- 
graphical centre of the United States east and west 
is found in that body of water about 500 miles west 
of San Francisco. From the above figures a faint 
idea can be formed of the immensity of this terri- 
tory. 

HOW DO YOU GET THERE ? 


We will suppose your starting point to be east of 
the Rocky Mountains. You will go to Portland, 
Oregon, nndoubtedly by the Northern Pacific R. R 
That line offers the inducements of through trains 
from St. Paul with a deservedly popular Dining Car 
service. The ride from St. Paul to the Pacific Coast 
on the N. P. R. R. is replete with interest and 
combines the maximum 
speed. At Portland. you can take the steamer be- 
tween the first and third day of each month, direct to 
all points in Alaska. 

If you desire to avoid the bar at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, as well as several hours of open 
ocean, you can go by rail to Tacoma, thence by boat 
on Puget’s Sonnd to Port Townsend, where you can 


| await the arrival of the steamer that you might have 


taken at Portland. By leaving Portland the same 
day that the steamer sails, your stay at Portland will 
not be tedious, having to remain there only about 
twenty-four hours. This steamer carries the Alaska 
mails and takes them on at Port Townsend, so there 
is no danger of one’s missing the boat; and the trip 
from Tacoma to Port Townsend across Puget’s 
Sound isa very delightful one, The fare in both 
cases willamonnt to about the same thing. (See 
table of fares). If you desire a short stay at Vic- 
toria on Van Couver’s Island, instead of stopping at 
Townsend, continue your journey to Victoria by the 
same boat. A visit to this delighlful island will 
fully repay any one, and the Alaska steamer can be 
taken at that point, as it stops there after leaving 
Port Townsend. The fare from Port Townsend to 
all points in Alaska is the same as from Victoria, and 
the latter place is by far the pleasanter of the two. 
Should you make a stop at Victoria, by no means 
fail to call at the **Driard,’’ The exeellence of its 
table is famous the entire length of the Pacific coast, 
and the name of its proprietor, Redon, is a synonym 
for all that is hospitable, gracious and polite. Its 


States. 

Shopping in Victoria, however, is out of the ques- 
tion as persons of ordinary means can not afford to 
pay the prices asked by Vietoria merchants. The 
chief point of interest is the harbor of Esquimalt 
where generally lie five or six English men of war. 
From Victoria the steamer will goto Nanaimo to 
take on coal. Nanaimo is on Vancouver’s Island | 
seventy-five miles from Victoria, and is the last point 
touched by the Alaska steamer before starting on its 
voyage of a thousand miles to Sitka. Leaving Nana- 
imo the steamer turns its head northward and plows 
its way through the waters of the Gulf of Georgia. 
At the further end of Vancouver’s Island, Queen | 
Charlotte’s Sound is crossed, and here for about three 
hours is felt the swell of the Pacific. 

The rest of the voyage is, with one or two excep- 
tions, scarcely worth mentioning, made through the 
narrow channels of the Archipelago, and is spoken of 
as the inside passage, and without doubt is one of the 
most wonderful, beautiful and delightful trips, not 


To latitude 54° 40’ the voyage is through British 
waters, but at this point the boat again enters the 
United States’ possessions. Its first stop will be made 
at a trading post called Loring, its next at a fishing 
station called Kasa-an. This fishery is owned by 
Capt. Carroll the man im command of the steamer 
which carries you to Alaska. ‘The next stop will be 


of comfort, safety and | 


“Ft. Wrange | though ‘possi y the “boat may put in at 


old Ft. Tougass, both of which places were formerly 
occupied by United States troops, but are now aban- 
doned, and quiet and decadence reign supreme. At 
Ft. Wrangell parties who are desirous of visiting the 
Cassiar Mines in British Columbia, leave the Alaska 
boat and voyage up the Steekene River in canoes. 
Leaving Ft. Wrangell the steamer makes its way t0 
Juneau; the most important mining camp at present 
in Alaska, containing six hnndred inhabitants. 
Opposite Juneau is Douglass Island, upon which 18 
located the famous Treadwell Mine. ‘The mill at 
this mine is said to be the most complete and largest |; — 
of its kind in the world, having 120 stamps under one 
roof. The vein of gold bearing quartz is 430 feet 


wide but of a low grade of ore. It is most favorably 

situated in relation to tide water and pays net, about | 
| $6.75 a ton, turning out per month from $70,000 to 
$100,000. The property is owned by San Francisco 
parties. 

About three miles back of Juneau is the Silver 
Bow Basin, phenomenally rich in gold bearing quartz 
and placer claims. 

About 60 miles beyond Juneau is the Chilcat coun- 
try. From this place the miners and Indians have a 
trail some 35 miles in length, to a chain of lakes about 
300 miles long which connect with the] ead waters 
of the Yukon River. This river is not only one of the 
largest on this continent, but one of the largest in the 
world, and from the point at which miners strike it, 
to its mouth, is a distance of two thousand miles. ; 
Valuable mineral discoveries have been made on the | 


Ne ie 


at 
= 


| banks of the river and I have reliable information that | 
one miner has staked a claim on a vein of gold bear- | © f 
ing quartz, six hundred feet wide. ; 
From Juneau the steamer makes its way 180 miles 
to the southwest to Sitka, the capital of the territory yi 
_ and located on Baronhoff Island. The population of » 


Sitka is as follows: 60 native Americans, 240 Rus- 
| sians, and from 500 to 1,200 native Alaskans. The 
| native American population of southeastern Alaska t= 
probably does not exceed 1,000 souls, though the | 

white populatien of the entire territory is estimated 
by Goy. Swineford in his annual report at 1,900. : 
Tourists who have seen every harbor of note on b be dee 

| the globe declare the Sitka harbor, in point of beauty, | — 
| to have its equal only in the harbors of Rio Janeiro 
|} and Nagasaki, in Japan, i 
The government buildings are located at Sitka, also | 

a Greek church and a Presbyterian Mission School. 

| There are five trading stores, which do a considerable 
| business, and a photograph gallery, and an establish- 
ment for the exclusive sale of Alaskan curios will be 
opened this coming spring of 1886. A United States| 
man-of-war is generally found lying either at Juneau 
or Sitka, and at the latter place a body of marines.are 
quartered under the command of a United States 
naval officer. The present commandant is Lieut. Bar- 


nett, of the marine service, who hails from Wiscon- 
sin, and is a graduate of the Annapolis Naval School. 
The only physician in Sitka, is the surgeon of the man- 
of-war, and when that nomadic institution is not ‘pres- 
ent or accounted for’’ the capital of Alaska has no one 
to cure the ills that Alaskan flesh is heir to, and it oc 
curs to the author that a fine opportunity is offered | 
for a worthy disciple of Aesculapius to establish him- 
self in a good business at Sitka, as the native Alas- 
kans need the services of a physician to an alarming | 
extent. The law is looked after by several able and 
talented followers of Blackstone. 

On the Aleutian Islands and at Sitka, and through- | 
out southeastern Alaska generally, root crops are 
raised without much difficulty. xtreme dampness 
and want of summer heat, prevent the ripening of 
grain. Many kinds of edible berries are plentiful 
and at the foot of Mt. St. Elias, strawberries in their 
season are found in the greatest abundance. ‘Timber 
abounds both on the mainland and islands, and there 
are five species ot valuable woods. Commercially 
considered they range as fcllows: Yellow cedar, 
spruce, hemlock, elder and a species of fir or black 
pine. 

The yellow cedar, susceptible of taking a very fine 
polish, is considered valuable for boat building and 
finishing purposes. It sells for $80 per thousand 
in San Francisco. It possesses a delightful odor 
which like camphor wood, it retains for a long time, oy 
and manufactured into boxes and chests is very valua- 
ble for-packing furs and other goods as it is said to 
be a moth preventive. 

A good quality of white marble is found on Lynn 
Canal. Valuable coal discoveries have been made 
near Killisnoo, at which place also the Northwest t 
Trading Co. have a very extensive establishment, ; 
where they manufacture oil and guano from the 
herring, and pack and export codfish in large num- | 
bers. Gold, silver, copper, cinnabar and iron are 
found in apparently inexhaustible quantities through- 
out the territory, and in the vicinity of Sitka, the 
most valuable gold claims yet discovered, are about 
being developed by a company incorporated under 
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aws of Wisconsin, which has lately purchased the ) 
roperties. Ore taken at random from these mines 
as assayed into the thousands. 

Twenty-four miles from Sitka is Mt. Edgecomb, 
an extinct volcano. The contour of the mountain 
plainly shows the old crater, and is an object of great 
interest to all visitors and tourists. Do not fail to 
take a look at this mountainof extinct fire and flame. 

The fur-bearing animals of Alaska are numerous 
andamong them are to be found the beaver, fox, 
marten, ermine, otter and wolf. -Cinnamon and 
black bear are found in great numbers in all parts of 
southeastern Alaska, while further north, near, the 
great river Yukon, the reindeer and the grizzly 
bear roam undisturbed by man. The islands 
literally swarm with deer and venison, and fish of 
various kinds are the main food supply of the | 
Alaskans. : : 

Game fish of many kinds are caught both in the 
fresh and salt water. At Sitka two distinct species of 
brook trout are taken in the mountain streams. 
Salmon trout are caught in the Indian River, and 
in the salt waters of the harbor. Rock cod, sea- 
trout, black bass and halibut afford great sport as | 
well as delicious food for those who are piscatorially 
inclined. The Alaska Commercial Company has a 
monopoly of the fur seal business, for which they pay 
to the United States an annual rental of $55,000, and 
a royalty of $2.62 % for each seal killed and are lim- 
ited to the killing of 100,000 seals annually. The 
principal points where the fur seal is caught are the 
Islands of St. George and St. Paul, belonging to 
the Pribyloff group, some 1,700 miles west of Sitka. 

The territorial officers consist of a governor, dis- 
trict judge, district attorney, marshal and surveyor | 
general, collector of customs. and a clerk of the dis- 


| 


trict court, who is also ex-officio secretary and treas- 


urer. The first two mentioned officers receive a 
salary of $3,000 each, and the other mentioned offi- 
cers a salary of $2.500 eaclt, with certain fees. The 
mean annual temperature of Sitka is about forty-four 
degrees, the winter temperature at“ that place being 
about the same as that of Washington, D. C. The 


mercury seldom rises higher than eighty-two degrees 
in summer. The rainfall at Sitka is copious, the 
annual precipitation being sixty-five to ninety inches. 
The language spoken by the Indians at Sitka is the 
Thlinket, although to a great extent they use the 
jargon common to all Indians of the Pacific coast 
from Oregon to Mt. St. Elias. 

There is a paucity of domestic animals in Alaska 
as yet, five mules, two horses, and not to exceeda 
dozen cows constitute the entire outfit in that line, in 
the southeastern portion of the territory. At Sitka 
there are a few chickens that sell for $1,00 each; eggs 
bring 75 cents per dozen and milk 80 cents a gallon. 
There is good grazing on islands in the Sitka Harbor 
and a remunerative industry might be worked up 
raising vegetables, milk and poultry for the Sitka and | 
Juneau markets. 


TABLE OF RATES. 

LEN OS Ue a $153-50 

Sembaeltorrortiand-..-....--........... 93-50 

St. Paul to Portland, Emigrant.-.......-.. 53-50 

Sleeping car fare, one birth from St. Paul to 
Portland 


oo 7d Sens ae a eri 15-00 
@iealston Dining Car, each.............-- ahs 
mortiand to Tecoma by rail_............-.- 7.00 
‘Tecoma to Port Townsend by boat......-- Bes 
Tecoma to Victoria by boat. -...........-. 4-75 
Meals on boat on Puget Sound, each ...--. -50 
Portland to Port Townsend by steamer. ..-. 10.00 
Portland to Victoria by steamer.....-..... 10.00 
Portland to any point in Alaska_...... 2... 60.00 


Port Townsend or Victoria to any point in 
INE) '¢:) e 2 


50.00 


The fare on the Alaska steamer includes state-room 
and meals. 


N. B. The N. P.R. R. furnish free of charge 
Sleeping accomodations to the purchasers of emigrant 
tickets, the purchaser furnishing his own bedding. 
During the First Session of the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress, the following bill, originating in the Senate, 
became a law: 
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OUR ARCTI PROVINCE: ve THE SEAL 
ISLANDS—By Henry W. Elliott. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1886. pp. 473. $4.50. 


This work is gotten up in the best style of the 


| book-making art for which the Scribners are noted. 


It contains forty-nine full page engravings, forty- 
three other illustrations in the text, and five maps, in- 
cluding a large folding map of Alaska at the end 
of the volume. It has also a copious index. 
It treats briefly of the history of Alaska, the 


| St. Elias and Kadiak Islands, to which particular at- | 


|} ington, D. C. 


tea .. +a 
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principal portion of the work being devoted’ to ! 
the character of the country and its people. Prom- 
inence is given both in the text and in the illustra- 


tions to the ‘‘ amphibian millions ”’ of sea otter, seals, i 
sealions, and walrus, whose skins are so highly prized | 


in the markets of the world. The author writes from | 
his own keen and minute personal observations cover- } 


é F : : es 
ing a period of four successive seasons. He takes f) 


the reader through Southeastern Alaska, over to Mt. 


tention is given, thence to the Aleutian group, the 
Seal islands of St. George and St. Paul, and thence 
to the ‘¢ Lonely Northern Wastes,” where the Mahle-} 
moot hunts the ‘‘ Morse ”’ and the polar bear. 

To the Christian reader, of course, the things off 
chief interest are the character, condition, customs 


'and occupations of the people, in whose evangeliza- 
| tion we are and ought to be interested as a long neg-} 
To all such asi iq 


lected element in our own domain. 
well as to others, we commend this fresh and valuable 


| work. 


REPORT ON THE POPULATION, INDUSTRIES AND | 
| Resources OF ALASKA.—By Ivan Petroff, special 


agent. Washington: Government Printing Office, 


| 1884, 3 
This is a quarto pamphlet or volume of 190 pages, | 


containing a great mass of facts on the topics named, 
well arranged and classified. Those who wish to 
make a careful study of Alaska should obtain this 
work, if any copies are yet to be had from the depart- 
ment of the interior at Washington. 


REPORT ON EDUCATION IN ALASKA.—With maps 
and illustrations. By Sheldon Jackson, general agent 
| of education in Alaska, 1886. Washington: Govern- 
|ment Printing Office. 
This pamphlet of ninety-three pages, prepared by 
‘one who has made a specialty of missionary and edu- 
cational work in Alaska, for several years, is full of 
information not only concerning the specific subject 
treated, but concerning the people themselves. In 
the appendices are given the Acts of Congress for the 
Civil Government of Alaska, passed May 1884, and 
other matters of interest. The engravings and re- 
productions of photographs by the photo-gravure 
process are very good. A limited number of copies 
are published for distribution, and can be obtained 
by addressing the Secretary of the Interior, Wash- 
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Br. Facksows Bateresting Lecture. 
Rev. Dr. Shelden Jackson, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instraction under the U. 8. 
Government in Alaska and also connected 
with the Presbyterian mission at Sitka, the 
capital of that tertitory, oecupied the pul- 
pit of tho First Presbyterian’ church yes- 

teérday se 


Dr. Jackson ig a man gifted with pecu- 
Unr qualifications for pioucer’ mission 
work, and a residence there of several 
Years has made him filly acquainted with 
; he habits and enstoms of this strange peo- 
is Temarks were very entertaining | 
lnstructive., Heshowod up qnite an 

bg chap 


ae; 


relating 
if the 
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BES iene : 
ministration of the ‘public affairs, 
tank they made  strentous efforts 


{dation of which cannot be adequately 


6 attains couh trys y 
hat ell but o re married 


Awives end child ; 
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to driyo the imissionaries out of the 
terfitory, aud-had very nearly suceeded 
when Prosident Cleveland, after repeated 
eatresties, samgyed the recreant law- 
makers and appointed others who were 
wnder sivicia orders to investigate and 
rectify the wrongs. The doctor used a 
map in the eyening service, 


— Ohe American 


Entered at the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
as second class matter, 
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_ PRESBYTERIAN HOME MISSIONS, 


The Woman’s Presbyterial Home 
Missionary Society of Washington 
| presbytery met in its annual meeting 
‘Thursday, March 10th, at the Assem- 
bly’s {Presbyterian church. A large 
attendance of ladies from all the 
churches of that denomination in the 
city gathered to listen to the reports 
and addresses, which were very inter— 
esting. Mrs. T.S. Hamlin presided 
pad reports from auxiliary societies in 
the variuus churches were given and 
remarks made by Mrs. Gist, Mrs. D. 
R. James, Miss Alice Fletcher and 
‘Rev. Mr. Lamb. The ladiesuf Assem- |. 
bly church served a lunch to the la- 
dies at the noon recess. We are in- 
debted to Mrs. Dr. Stanford of this 
city for the following notes of the af- 
ternoun meeting. Ee ae 


At the meeting of the Home Mis- . 
sionary Society held at the Assembly 
Church ‘Thursday afternoon Miss 


Fletcher, of the Museum of Ethnol- 


ogy of Harvard University, spoke ot 
| her experience in Alaska. She spoke 
| of the deplorable condition of the na- 
tives of our extreme Northwestern 
Territory. At Juneau is one of the 
largest gold mines in North America 
which sends to San Francisco $100,- 
000 worth of gold bricks every 
month. The cost of these bricks is 
much greater than the sum in money. 
Those men away from the restraints 
of civilized life lead a life the degra- 


expressed. Said she “I never before 
saw so low a piace, and please God I 
trust never to see another. The con-. 
dition of the so called savages of the 
Territory pales by that of their white 
brethren. Truly the missionaries are 
needed there. ks 
“In Sitka is the main school of the 
Presbyterian mission in Alaska, but 
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“THat DeseRvinG Case” is popular. 


many in family 
Well,” he replied, | 


stockings to each child, ue ff 
kings alone, besides) W1rt you try for the $50 prize of the Woman School- 
ry articles of cloth- Suffragists ? 


hem.’ The way to civil- 5 cil 
3} - | Commissioner Dawson’s first address before an edu- 


118 to insist on habits of clean-; * ? 

0 Wi h their faces and hands cational gathering deserves the prominence we give it this 

e they eat their meals; and when | week. i 
miy one towel to every eight) ~~ be 
1 imagine what frac- 
we! there is left for 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION.* 


BY COMR. N. H. R. DAWSON. 


Since I assumed charge of the Bureau, in October last, 5 
I have endeavored to become familiar with the various) 
parts of its work, and their relation to the work done by). 
the schools and systems of the country. The only changes 
made by me in the organization and methods have been 
dictated by a desire to make its publications more simple 
and effective, more prompt, and, if possible, more useful 
to its correspondents. * + * 

The work of education in Alaska has been placed un- 
der the superintendence of the Bureau. Many difficul- 
ties had to be confronted in the inauguration of the 
schools in that distant country. Most of these, however, 
laska a bright boy have been overcome by the energy and zealous manage- 
PEEDTOVEL, Who 18! ment of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, the general agent of the 
e educa in aschool in Massa-. G Pablio sohenkefowsthabinstruction of th 
|chusetts by the Georgetown Mission,} Goverment. Public schools for the instruction of the): 
af ich he is to go asa native| children, without reference to race, have been established 
| missionary to his people, The ability} at all the larger villages and settlements in Southeastern 
ny more equally promis-; Alaska, and in other parts of that territory. These 
d girls is limited by the} : ; 

: ne schools are in charge of a reliable and competent corps| 
cost of bringing | 3 
| of teachers, and are attended by a large number of pupils 


r > would be $100. : Peet 
‘state of the school || who are taught the radiments of education in the English] 


‘was read and then shown to 
ience a very neatly written and 
sxpressed letter from the espe- 
pil of the Washington Home 
society, Jessie Shotter, who 
in the school only two years 


yt language. 
its 


he : The appropriation by Congress, at its last session, of] 
nostiy in the hands Pprop ete Sh ; 


1 9 : } ie . a 
nary Society of the $25,000, is a worthy r ecognition of the claims of the pa 
The Greek || dren of Alaska to the aid and care of the Government in 
| their education, and, I trust, is assurance that the system| 
now, in its infancy, will be liberally fostered and en- 


esby 


swah haq a fi 


= 


couraged. 


* This paper contains so much of Commissioner Dawson’s opening 
address at the National Superintendents’ Meeting at Washington as 
relates to the present working of the Bureau._ [See editorial.] 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 22, 1887. 


MISSIONARY SERMON. —R | 
«Rey. Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson, the Government Com | 
Napa ad of Education to Alaska, who 
tor many years one of the best home VASE Cagn | 
missionaries of the Presbyterian Church ; Ww He Sek oy eae is : 
A 118 good work in the far West standing bo) a ee 2 
pc caument to his memory—delivered a|| | cROSRY S. NOYRS 
Very tnteresting discourse on the mis aiaaraaaniien rs 
Slonary work of the Presbyterian Church 


THE EVENING STAR. | 


eran a ae FS “A fj 
3 pa t 


In the First Presbyterian Chur he 1a Fields on | : ad 
ch, Rev. ii ag hanaepae ee r 

as D. Moore, pastor, on Sunday morning. . ri 

ev. Mr. Moore introduced’ Rey, Dr. selves. 


Jackson, The missionary in hi 

referred to the various uiesicn sation 
epoeking of the merits and peculiarities 
) Moeaie of them, mentioning the trials. 
and difficulties yet tobe overcome, and | 
giving a general idea of the great pro- 
press made in the work. There was a} 
Spe Congregation present and the ad-| 
: ress wag listened to with the deepest in= | 


] 


LAAT FE LEAL fetter G/F IIE 
liquor evils of Alaska bid fair to/ thém- 
At least the United States Government has |! 


taken notable astion in prohibiting its introduction | 
there for medicinal, mechanical, and even for | 
scientific purposes. The collector of eustoms at 
Sitka has been duly notified, but on the presenta- 
tion of sufficient proof can adzait wine for sacramen- 
tal uses. 


ments’ regulations of Apri ! 
- Captain Healy’s attention is called ti 
1961, Revised Statutes, which forbids the kill- 
ing anywhere of female seals and seals less 
than one year old, and he is instructed to use 
the force at his command tothe end that no. 
persons attached to or connected with any 
vessels of the United States violate this law; | 
and also te enforce the penalties provided for | 
such violation. Heis also enjoined to be dili- j 
gent in enforcing the law against the importa- 
tion of intoxicating liquors and breech-loading 
rifles and ammunition into the Territory of } 
po as provided by executive order of 
ay 4. ony : 

These orders are almost identical with those 
issued on the same subject last year. It will 
be observed that no reference is made to the 
alleged encroachment on our fishery rights 
by foreign nations. That question?still forms | 
the subject of negotiations between this coun- | 
try and Great Britain, and the policy of this. 
government with regard thereto na 
mains unsettled ‘ 


Fisheries. — % 
The correspondence with reference to the 
seizure of British Columbia sealers in Behring 
Sea was brought down in Parliament to-night. 
The Canadian Government has demanded 
reparation from tue United States for the | 
seizures, but in his latest reply, dated in } 
January, Secretary of State Bayard said be 
could not come to any decision until certain j 
papers reached him from Alaska, oe | 
In the meantime he gave instructions for tha | 
release of the schooners. Since then the cap-— 
tains of the vessels have put in large claims | 
for damages. 
British Minister West, in conversation with } 
Mr. Bayard, represented to him the unjustifi- } 
able nature of the seizures. Mr. Bayard con- 
tended that the United States had obtained a 
right to Behring Sea from the Russians. 
Mr. West then pointed out that when Russia, 
had Alaska, the United States Government 
had contested claims similarto those it was 
now making, which Mr. Raymond admitted. 
Mr. West, however, in his despatch to the Im- 
peria} Government, says that Mr. Bayard was 
very conciliatory. 
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= Alaska Seal Fisheries. Ps By 
San Franoisco, May 11,—The United States |. 
revenue cutter Richard Rush has been or- 
dered to proceed to Sitka, Alaska, where she 
will take the United States Marshal aboard, 
and convey. him to Ounalaska for the purpose |. 
of selling at auction two British schooners 
‘seized in Behrings Sea last year for illegal’ 
seal fishing. - re rotate i 
A Victoria Notes. 
Victoria, Jan. 23.—The steamship 
9| Idaho, from the north, arrived tonight. 
| Among her pessengers were Dr. Ayer, of 
the United States steamship Adams, aud 
several wttnesses to the Keith murder 
case. 
No news of any interest. The weath- 
erin Alaska and elsewhere along the 
coast is mild. 
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The Metiakatlah’ Indians.” ‘ 
Wasatneton, March /2.—In the cage of |) 
the British Indians wishing ‘to emigrate 
to Alaska, the Attorney-General decides |) 
that the emigration of peaceful individual 
Indians, who have dissolved their tribal 
relations is not. probibited: by statute and 
is not inconsistent with the general policy 
of the government, but’ there is no pro- |) 
vision assuring to sach foreign Indians 


any legal right to acquire lands, neither | 
can the President set aside a reservation 
for their oceupancy. 
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LIT, Kansas as a Missionary Field. 


Its situation is not in the far West as many 
might suppose, but in the exact geographical 
centre of the United States. 


It is a little over 400 miles long by 200 
miles wide, and contains 82,144 square miles 
of what was once known as the great Ameri- 
can Desert. ‘This is a territory nearly as 
large as New York and Pennsylvania com- 
bined. Until recently, not many permanent 
settlements have been made in the western 
half of Kansas. During the last two years 
there has been a great immigration to this 
part of the State, and there has been almost 
unparalled progress in the rapid change from 
barren prairies to farms, towns and cities. 
It is estimated that 950 miles ofnew railroads 
have been built during the year, and as many 
more projected, on some of which lines work 
has already begun. ‘The increase of popula- 
tion in the State fur the year ending March 
1, 1886, is 138.218. It will be much greater 
this year. In the western half of Kansas, 
now composed of 41 counties, there was 
March 1, 1886, 225,755 people. This was a 
gain of 80,000 for that one year. The present 
year will show even a larger gain in popula- 
tion. All but four of these counties are orga- 
nized, and these will be very soon. In all 
these four counties,an area larger than the 
state of Ohio, withnow at least 250,000 people, 
we have only 50 white Baptist churches, with 
5 colored.ones. The most of these are 
young, few in numbers, and weak in resources. 
Only three of them are self-supporting, with 
preaching all the time. 


In 18 of these counties there is not a Bap- 
tist church. In 1o counties there is only one 
church in a county. There are only about 
25 Baptist pastors in this territory, and not 
all of these give their whole time to the min- 
istry. In 25 of the county seats and pro- 
spective county towns of Western Kansas, 
we are still without a Baptist organization. 
In 17 of these towns Baptists are already on 
the ground, and a church ought to be orga- 
nized at once.. In 17 towns of over 1,000 
people we have no Baptist church. Now 
full-fledged towns are springing up in a sea- 


son, along these rapidly extending lines of 
railroad, and the people are coming by the 
thousands for a permanent settlement. The 
class of people coming now, make mission 
work specially important and urgent. A great 
portion of them are thrifty families, with 
means to secure a home and go into business. 
Many of them come from churches in the 
East and elsewhere, and prize these privi- 
leges. The writer has recently received 
appeals from persons in eleven of these des- 
titute counties, giving an account of the scat- 
tered Baptists, and calling for assistance to 
get Baptist churches started. Baptist people 
are already on the ground, waiting and long- 
ing for a pastor to lead them forward. They 
are members of Eastern churches, and chil- 
dren of Eastern Baptist parents. 

Other denominations are on the ground, 
and in some instances absorbing our Baptist 
strength, and flourishing thereby. 

Our foreign population though not large, 
only about one-tenth of the 1,406,748 people 
last spring, is rapidly increasing. ‘There are 
about 30,000 Germans, 20,000 Scandinavians, 
and 10,000 French in Kansas at present. 
There are more or less Baptists among all 
classes. 


ITI, The Coming Year. 


Aggressive enlargement of our missionary 
operations seemed to be the spirit of our last 
meeting, and plans were laid accordingly. 
For our work in the State we received $3,500 
from the Home Mission Society, and for 
which we are sincerely thankful. Appropria- 
tions were made at this first meeting of the 
year, aggregating nearly $8,000, and some 
urgent appeals had to be refused. Estimat- 
ing receipts the same as last year nearly the 
entire resources of the year have been appro- 
priated. We are looking for larger receipts, 
that the work may be further enlarged. 
A District Missionary has been appointed 
for Southwestern Kansas, a territory of 25 
counties where there are but a few churches. 
A radical change has been made in the mode 
of conducting missionary operations, by the 
adoption of a new Constitution, at the last 
meeting. By this change all the State Mission 
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work is put in the hands of one large Board | opportunities will be lost to us as a denomi- 
of 43 directors, instead of four small separate nation, for lack of resources to meet this 
ones as heretofore. Our growth seemed to | sudden and largely increased demand. 


demand this change, and by it we hope to SEE Enea 
accomplish more than in the past. ALASKA. 

Our greatest n¢ S 
ae dB NOTES OF A TRIP BY THE CORRESPONDING 
or more good Bay ) SECRETARY. a 
these scattered ] 1 ——— 
pastoral care. Bu 1 HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

| Alaska was discovered in 1741 by the Russian 
of money to suppo y 
ganized, houseless . navigator, Vitus Bering, who, after enduring 
Leal . . . . 

Tt Sas been 1 . ||, | untold hardships with his castaway crew, died 

money, BS a os 7, the following winter on one of the Commander 
Ey 


Islands. The story of the survivors upon their 
return to Russia, concerning the valuable fur 
interests of the new country, stimulated adven- 
turers, so that between 1743 and 1799 it is esti- 
mated that more than sixty expeditions were 
fitted out for ‘‘ Aliaska Land.” 


grant that we ougl 
going to make gre 
must be recognize: - 
to develop a- self 
shall be strong eno 
its mission work. 


PORTBLY 


The English navigator, Cook, explored the 
Kansas is only tw § southern shores of Alaska in 13778. The 
tists have just helc Spaniards—Mexico then extending to the south- 
versary. In the se = ern boundary of Oregon—had an eye also upon 
bably it has had as YY this region. The Russian authorities, aware of 
ae he these things, hastened to lay claim to the new 
eb Cee blows © Es Ze territory. Russian acquisition and domination 
orga etc owes ie = 20 may be said to date from 1787, when the Empress 
years, as many forces a (@) Fi gave her sanction to the organization of expedi- 
thrown together for ’ > tions thither. 
there was no previ a9) feaies = [ Vancouver, another English navigator, cruised 
things to receive the +$e vA 5 |\\lin Alaskan waters in 1794, but Baranof, who 
Many people of ry vA é || formally established Russian supremacy in the 
work of church ma = country, was there a year before him, with his 
affairs. We have r a5, — colonizing, commercial, and political schemes. 
sions at present, bi NS) | From that time until 1867, it remained a pro- 
are subject to ma: | vince of the Russian Empire. 

: The circumstances that led to its sale to the 
peor nS wore . 3 & United States are briefly these. The Russian 
Be pte y ay eoune tf || American Company—a tremendous monopoly 
churches, with stre (J | —-whose charter for twenty years was first grant- 
selves and reach out ed in 1769 and twice renewed for the same 
The churches of Ka oa length of time, about 1859 through adverse 
hard struggle to s : circumstances and mismanagement became 
and pay for meet: (ee) a greatly embarrassed and appealed to the Russian 
many of them are £ government for aid in maintaining its authority in 
have not had that {Gy S the territory. The Russian treasury, already 
lence yet which qua || overstrained by the expense of the Crimean War 
. | just closed, was in no condition to respond to 
increased demands. 


this call. Moreover, there were conflicting views 
about the condition and prospects of the country. 
As the best way out of the difficulty, Russia 
made proposals first, it is said, to England in 
1864 and about the same time to the United 
fields must go uncared for, and many golden | States for the transfer of Alaska for a money 


We are not able 
large increase of our popwation in Western 
Kansas at the present time. We are trying 
to do all within our power, but many inviting 
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consideration. At the conclusion of our civil 
war the Russian embassador and Secretary 
Seward resumed the consideration of the subject, 
and in May, 1867, the treaty was signed, and on 
the 18th of October the formalceremony of the 
transfer tothe United States took place at Sitka, 
Alaska. The Russian pocketed $7,200,000 in 
gold, which is said to have been used largely in 
settling the accounts of the Russian American 
Company. Many people called the country 
*¢Seward’s Folly.”’ But the acquisition was by no 
means a barren one, as we shall see farther on, 
and the results have vindicated Seward’s 
sagacity. 

Governmentally speaking, Alaska was a Terri- 
torial ‘‘ commons” until May, 1884, when Con- 
gress passed an act establishing a territorial 
government and making some provision also for 
education of the people. 


THE SIZE OF ALASKA. 


Alaska is about one-sixth the entire area of the 
United States. It contains 580,107 square miles, 
the entire country besides containing 2,963,666 
square miles. Or, in another form, it is one-fifth 
the area of the United States, before its acquisi- 
tion. From north to south ina straight line it is 
1,400 miles—as far as from Maine to Florida; 
from east to west it is 2,200 miles—as far as 
from Washington to California. The Island of 
Attu, at the western end of the Aleutian chain, 
is as far west of San Francisco as Maine is east. 
So on the lines of latitude San Francisco is the 
central city of a country whose breadth is about 
4,800 miles, or one-fifth the circumference of the 
globe. Between the old northern boundary of 
the United States and the southern boundary of 
Alaska, the British possessions intervene for 
about 400 miles. Then northward for about 300 
miles is the Alaskan Archipelago. The eastern 
boundary line of this portion of the Territory is 
along the summits of the Coast Range of moun- 
tains, an average perhaps of thirty-five miles 
inland. In general outline, we may call this 
the short neck of a bird with a large tufted 
head and a long slender beak, projecting west- 
wardly. Possibly it may answer for the head 
of the American eagle whose tail is Florida in 
the Southeast ! 

THE ROUTE THITHER. 


The western and northern portions of Alaska 
are usually reached by vessels from San Fran- 
cisco, which first touch land about 1,500 miles 
to the northwest. This is the ordinary route to 
Kadiak Island and to the Seal Islands. South- 


eastern Alaska may be reached by steamers from 
San Francisco, connecting with the Alaska 
steamers at Port Townsend, or Victoria, B. C. 
The favorite route however is via the North 
Pacific Railroad to Tacoma, there taking the 
steamer which leaves Portlandand comes around 
into Puget Sound. Thus one avoids exposure 
to sea-sickness on the Pacific Ocean. From 
April until October, two steamers run from 
Portland over the Alaskan route--the Ancon, a 
large side-wheeler, and the Idaho, a propellor— 
each making the round trip in about three weeks. 

To those who dread sea-sickness this is one of 
the most delightful salt-water voyages in the 
world. Nearly the whole round trip of about 
2,500 miles from Tacoma is as quiet sailing 
as on New York Bay or the Hudson River. In_ 
crossing Queen Charlotte Sound, Milbank 
Sound, and Dixon Entrance, fora few hours in 
all, there is exposure to the swell of the ocean, 
which occasioned a little discomfort to a few 
passengers, but with these exceptions one might 
imagine himself on the Hudson River or on 
Long Island Sound. 

The channelor channels run sometimes 
between, islands and the mainland, sometimes 
between long narrow islands parallel to the 
shore line. Literally there are thousands of 
these islands along the route, ranging in size 
from a few square rods to the area of the average 
New England State. In and out, often in a 
very tortuous manner, the steamer plows her 
way through glassy or crinkled waters, the 
passage at times being as narrow as in the 
narrowest portions of the Hudson River and 
again widening to miles. 

From Port Townsend, the northern port of 
departure in the United States, until we reach 
Fort Tongas in our own Territory again, we pass 
through British waters about 500 miles. This 
is somewhat more than the frontage of the 
British Possessions on the Pacific, since Port 
Townsend is a little below the boundary line of 
49°. The northernmost point reached by 
our steamer was 59° 13’ north latitude—in 
Chilkat Sound. This is very nearly the 
latitude of the southern point of Greenland. 


THE SCENERY. 


Having visited Victoria, B. C., and enjoyed 
a ride over the superb roads to Esquimault, the 
great naval station of the British Government 
on the Pacific coast, we stepped on board the 
‘‘Ancon,” for the journey to Alaska. At our 
left lies Vancouver’sIsland, 300 miles long, with 
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an average width of about fifty miles; at our 
right numberless islands and the British posses- 
sions. Through the Gulf of Georgia the views 
are enchanting. Toward the northern end of 
the island the Gulf narrows into Johnston’s 
Strait. Here, for over a hundred miles, snow- 
capped, cloud-enveloped mountains lift their 
heads three thousand to six thousand feet, 
shooting up steeply from the water’s edge. 
‘““ Whales! whales! There she blows!” The 
excited passengers crowd to the side of the boat 
and strain their eyes in the direction indicated 
by the keen observer. Yonder, a mile away, 
goes up a geyser-like jet of spray about twenty 
feet high, and with the aid of field glasses we ob- 
serve the monster tumbling in the waters. Pres- 
ently others appear, until six oreight are visible at 
once. We passsome of them within a few hun- 
dred feet of the steamer, their dark brown backs 
often being thirty or forty feet out of the water. 
Occasionally at other points also we saw whales, 
now and then a seal, and on the shore a few 
deer. 


Passing through Queen Charlotte Sound, at 
the north of Vancouver’s Island, we get an un- 
obstructed view of the Pacific Ocean, whose 
gently heaving bosom made a few human bo- 
soms on the steamer heave in sympathetic re- 
sponse. Passing through islands to the right 
of us, islands to the left of us, named and name- 
less, large and little, we enter Greenville Chan- 
nel, which is, perhaps, the gem, in the way of 
scenery, in this portion of Alaska. It is about 
fifty-five miles long, frequently not half a mile 
wide, from 70 to 120 fathoms deep, flanked on 
either side by very steep and high mountains, 
down whose green sides foaming cascades, like 
ribbons of white, make their swift course for five 
hundred, a thousand, or perhaps fifteen hundred 
feet. Old travelers on the Rhine say that it 
cannot compare in beauty and in grandeur with 
this Greenville Channel. Down the mountains, 
here and there, are narrow strips of a lighter 
green, on the sides of which the forest trees 
abruptly rise. It looks as though a huge mow- 
ing machine had smoothly cut a broad swath 
downthe mountain. These are the tracks of 
former avalanches, or perhaps of immense ac- 
cumulations of ice, which, being loosened in the 
spring season, swept downward with a thunder- 
ing roar carrying everything before them. 

Arriving at Fort Tongas, through a very in- 
tricate channel, the odd, fantastic, ugly looking 
‘“totem poles” of an Indian village add pictur- 


esquesness to the scene. Here again we touch 
‘Uncle Sam’s”’ land, and so, as seemed fitting 
after about four days in British waters, the 
American passengers ring out on the evening 
air, ‘‘My country, ’tis of thee !” 

From Fort Tongas northward, we cross Dixon 
entrance, where the Pacific for a few hours again 
salutes us, then for 100 miles with Prince ‘of 
Wales Island to our left, until deflecting to the 
right we arrive at Fort Wrangell, beautiful for 
location, but beautiful in nothing else. Here is 
an old, rickety, dilapidated town facing an 
island-flecked bay, overlooked by mountain sen- 


tinels. A few hours’ ride beyond Wrangel we 
encounter small icebergs. ‘‘ Where is the gla- 
cier?” Soon it comes in view on our right, its 


terminus three or four miles wide and 300 feet 
high, hidden by the intervening hillocks, its 
white body half concealed and half revealed 
among the mountains in which, thirty or forty 
miles away, it has its rise. 

The farther northward we go the more strik- 
ing are the mountain peaks. Theirbare, sharp 
serrated points looming up five thousand to 
seven thousand feet, are so precipitous that the 
snow remains only in the deeper gorges of their 
sides. 

Inexpressibly sublime and beautiful are 
some of these views. Right before you is a 
tranquil bay with drifting icebergs, the waters 
reflecting the dark green mountain forms on 
each side; in front winds a glacier around to the 
left of a mountain whose higher slopes are coy- 
ered with light green verdure until met by the 
white mantle of snow, and then farther away 
grayish brown peaks thrusting themselves out 
of the snow, and away in the distance twenty to 
forty miles, lofty pinnacled peaks of a deep 
blue against a pale blue sky, around whose tops 
the clouds form and move away like smoke 
from muttering volcanoes. An English tourist 
on board, who had traveled through the grand- 
est scenery of Europe and Asia, declared that 
he had never seen anything to equal some ot 
these wonderful prospects. 

We were favored one evening with a view of 
Mts. Crillon and Fairweather, whose gigantic 
ghostly forms towered up dimly against the 
evening sky, the former 15,900 feet high and 
the latter but a little less. Takou Inlet, below 
Juneau, and Glacier Bay and Chilkat Sound, 
afford the grandest mountain scenery easily ac- 
cessible to tourists on this continent. 

Of the ‘‘ thousand islands” of Sitka, the bold 
mountain profiles about Juneau and elses 
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where, we have not space to write. A word 


about 
THE GLACIERS. 


The glaciers beyond Ft. Wrangel become 
more numerous. The great group of great 
glaciers lies from the region about Juneau 
northward into Glacier Bay and Chilkat Sound. 
In Takou Inlet below and to the right of Juneau, 
are two enormous glaciers, one about a mile 
wide, with a moraine in front, and gradually 
melting away; the other three miles distant, 
about two miles in width on its seaward front, 
which towers nearly 300 feet above the water, 
and winding its way down from the blue moun- 
tains in the distance. Here we cast anchor, 
surrounded by icebergs, sometimes two hundred 
feet long, fifty feet wide, and from five to fifty feet 
high. One, alongside of which we anchored, 
was aground, its summit over-topping the 
steamer’s wheel-house. 

In Glacier Bay and Chilkat Sound are twelve 
or fifteen glaciers, some of them of great 
breadth and extent. Detailed description here 
is out of the question. Of Muir glacier only 
can we speak. This is at the head of Glacier 
Bay in 59° north latitude. Bright, beautiful 
and breezy was the day spent here, with our 
steamer at anchor about a quarter of a mile 
from this huge glacier’s face. What a magnifi- 
cent spectacle! Just before us and stretching 
clear across the sound, two miles wide, is an 
almost perpendicular wall of ice from 225 to 300 
feet high. The center of the channel is 480 
feet deep, so the sheer face of this iceberg at its 
greatest depth, allowing for the buoyant effect 
of the water, must be about 600 feet. A little 
farther back it is estimated to be a thousand feet 
in thickness. 

It is funnel-shaped, widening out between 
the spreading mountain ranges above to five and 
ten miles. It is composed of several converg- 
ing glaciers some of which extend forty miles 
northward. The tremendous pressure from the 
rear pushes the mass down the incline, and the 
lateral pressure from the converginy mountain 
ranges at its face squeezes and upthrusts the 
mass in most fantastic forms at the surface, 
turrets, columns, spires, conical peaks, between 
which are chasms from 30 to Ioo feet in depth. 
The edges for half a mile or so, are covered 
with gravel, broken stones and enormous bould- 
ers ground off the mountains along its route. 
Clambering over these rugged projections where 
the gravelly surface affords a footing, from one 


of the highest points we overlook this great 
frozen river, cracking, grinding its way to the 
sea. The scene is one of inexpressible gran- 
deur. Returning, we pluck from the gravel, 
below which, perhaps 30 feet, is a bed of ice, a 
beautiful purple flower. Again we are on the 
steamer intently watching the masses of ice that 
are continually breaking from the face of the 
glacier and falling two or three hundred feet 
upon the water, with a resounding report like 
that of a cannon orattimes like a whole park of 
artillery. Now we hoist anchor and slowly pro- 
ceed nearer the glacier’s face. The captain 
fires his rifle repeatedly at it. How the echoes 
ring! Closer still, but very cautiously we go. 
A boy throws a stone against the towering mass. 
We are near enough! The steamer is a black 
pigmy beside this white Arctic monster. There 
isa huge perpendicular cleavage, indicating that 
a vast iceberg is loosing for its final plunge. 
We gradually retire a little distance and wait 
for the exhibition. ‘‘It is going! There it 
goes!” As we gaze, a section of the glacier 
about 100 feet wide, 75 feet thick, and 200 feet 
high, cleaves off, topples and plunges into the 
waters with a great sullen roar, throwing an 
immense column of spray nearly to the top of 
the glacier and creating a wave which rocks the 
steamer and breaks in foam along the shore a 
mile away. Rarely are tourists favored with so 
fine a display as this. So with lingering looks 
we leave the great Muir glacier in Glacier Bay, 
but never to forget its majesty. 


AS TO THE COUNTRY ITSELF. 


Alaska can never be an agricultural country 
of any value. In general, the mountains rise 
straight from the water’s edge, so that along 
the sea coast, except where there is an occas- 
ional narrow strip or an indenting valley, there 
is very little arable land. 

The interior is too cold for agricultural pur- 
poses. Garden vegetables, even strawberries, 
are raised as far north as Sitka. Potatoes, tur- 
nips and some other vegetables are raised om 
Kadiak and the Aleutian Islands. Breadstuffs 
of every kind are imported. 

The climate along the seacoast is compara- 
tively mild for so high a degree of latitude. The 
mean temperature at Sitka in January, is 30° 
above zero, andin July 55° above; at Kadiak in 
January 28° above and in July 57° above; and 
at the Pribylof or seal islands, 28° and 46° re-- 
spectively. In the basin of the great Yukon 
River, in the north, in January it averages 26° 
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below zero, and in July 65° above. The mos- 
quito is said to be a great pest here in the sum- 
mer. Official statements show that the winter 
climate of Southeastern Alaska for many years 
has been the average winter climate of Kentucky 
and West Virginia. The explanation of this is 
found in the warm Japan current of the Pacific, 
the Kuro-Siwo, which strikes the Queen Char- 
lotte islands 53° north latitude, and dividing, 
spreads southward along the British possessions 
and northward along the shores of Alaska. No 
wonder therefore, that at Sitka they often find 
difficulty in securing ice enough in winter for 
summer uses. Our steamer obtained its ice in 
Glacier Bay, where small icebergs weighing a 
ton or so were taken in strong rope netting and 
hoisted by the ship’s crane on board and de- 
posited in the hold. 


But it rains in Alaska. In 1856 there were 
258 rainy and 27 snowy days—the average num- 
ber of rainy and snowy days being about 200 
each year. The rainfall at Sitka is 84 inches— 
about the same as around Puget Sound. 


The long days in summer andthe long nights 
in winter correspond well with each other. In 
the longest days of summer there are about 
eighteen hours of sunshine, and from four to six 
hours of twilight. In the longest days of winter 
there are eighteen hours of darkness and but four 
to six hours of sunshine. This latter cir- 
cumstance is in itself a great drawback to civ- 
ilized life in these regions. A laborer at Juneau, 
between the high mountains on both sides, in- 
formed us that in winter outdoor work is carried 
on by the light of lanterns until nine or ten 
o’clock in the forenoon and from two or three 
o’clock in the afternoon, especially if the day be 
at all cloudy. 


The timber of this country is not of a superior 
quality, though answeringvery well for ordinary 
purposes. 

The wealth of Alaska consists chiefly in her 
mines, her fisheries and her furs. 


It isas yet uncertain what deposits of the pre- 
cious metals may be found here.~ The Cassiar 
mines, which once gave Fort Wrangel importance 
as the base of supphes for that region, have not 
met the great expectations raised. The Juneau 
gold mine, on Douglas Island, is indeed a won- 
derful deposit of low grade sulphuret ore, so 
exposed that surface blasting is carried on in 
securing it, as in an ordinary quarry. It is said 
that the owners have refused $16,000,000 for it. 
Here are the great reduction works, with their 


120 stamp mills, crushing the ore with such a 
thundering noise that you must shout into your 
neighbor’s ear in order to be heard. Our 
steamer brought away gold ingots valued at 
$95,000. Prospectors have been and are busy 
searching for new deposits, but where one 
‘¢ strikes it rich,” a score are the poorer for their 
prospecting, ; 

The salmon and the cod fisheries along por- 
tions of Southeastern Alaska are assuming large 
proportions, as also the establishments for the 
extraction of herring oil. 

The furs of Alaska, however, are its crowning 
feature and its greatest source of wealth. The 
sea-otter is much sought after. Think of one 
elegant silver-gray skin, which we saw in a 
Juneau store, valued at $500 in its native state. 
Few seals are found in Southeastern Alaska. 
The Pribylof islands, so named from their dis- 
coverer in 1786, and otherwise known as St. 
George and St. Paul, 200 miles north from the 
westerly portion of the Aleutian Chain, 1,000 
miles west from Sitka, and nearly 2,000 miles 
from San Francisco, are the great resort of the 
‘“‘ amphibian millions” of seals. Elliott, in his 
book on our Arctic Province, after careful cal- 
culations estimates that not less than ‘‘4,700,000 
fur-seals assemble every summer on the rocky 
rookeries and sandy hauling-grounds of the Pri- 
bylot Islands!” Here, too, are large numbers of 
sea lions on friendly relations with the seals. Up- 
on the acquisition of the territory, these islands 
were declared a Treasury reservation. Con- 
gress granted to the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany of San Francisco the exclusive right of 
taking a certain number of fur-seals every year 
for a period of twenty years. About 100,000 
skins are taken each year, the company paying 
the Government $3.66 for each, or about 
$366,000 per annum. Twenty years’ revenue 
from this source alone would be equal to the 
original purchase price of the territory. Under 
the wise restrictions of the government, this 
slaughter does not perceptibly diminish the num- 
ber of seals, so that, as long as the fashionable 
world delights in this beautiful fur, so long will 
Alaska from this source alone yield a fair revenue 
to the government. 


Concerning the people themselves, their con- 
dition and missionary work in Alaska, we must 
speak in a following article. 
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—Progress in the Tulare Association, California, is 
shown by the following from M.S. Featherstone, 
Secy. 

‘« Less than three years ago we arranged with the 
Home Mission Society for systematic mission work, 
cand at that time the four active churches in the Asso- 
ciation reported a combined membership of 110. We 
have now fourteen churches with a membership of 
300. The timely aid given us by the Home Mission 
Society has been greatly blessed. A missionary 
spirit has been infused into our people, and we have 
been encouraged to go forward and help ourselves. 
Our late Association adopted unanimously, the follow- 
ing resolution. 

“«* Resolved, That we hereby gratefully acknowl- 
edge the aid extended to us in our associational mis- 
sion work, by the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society.’ ” 

«This field is white unto harvest, but the laborers 
are few.” 


—There is great need of general missionary work 
among the colored people. Rev. A. M. Newman is 
doing excellent work of this kind in Louisiana. We 
should be glad to have such a man in every Southern 
State. 

** Much is being done to bring the Baptists together 
in Louisiana. I went to Shreveport, November 3d 
inst., and met there the Northwestern Baptist Conven- 
tion. They number about 14,000, and were once mem- 
bers of the State Convention, but they broke offin 1883. 
Tam now happy to say that by prayer and patient labor 
the Northwestern Convention is induced to come into 
the State Convention again, and when this is done 
we will have a force of not less than 65,000 all labor- 
ing together for the upbuilding of the Master’s cause. 
In the District Associations also, the work is very en- 
couraging. 
members of Associations in Texas and Mississippi for 


Louisiana churches, which have been 


"years, are coming back into their own State. Iam now 


at work in the fourth district, and could, with very 
great benefit, spend another month here. I send you 
five new subscribers for the Homer MIssIon 
MONTHLY. ”’ 


—Under date of November 7, Brother Roscoe, mis- 


‘sionary and teacher at Kadiak, Alaska, writes : 


**J will write you a few lines by this vessel—perhaps 
the last that you will get from me until next spring. 
We are well. [am getting along nicely in my school 
work. We have made friends among the people, and 
they all seem to think well of us. By next spring I 
think my brightest pupils will be able to read well 
enough to understand the New Testament. At pres- 
ent my brightest pupils understand but little English. 
I am learning Russian, and I think I will be able to 
speak it quite well by next spring. We have been 
having an evening school for the benefit of some 
adults who have to work in the day-time. I hope to 
be able to send you encouraging words by next 


spring.” 


—The opening of Tower University, at Tower City, 
December I, is an important event to the Baptists of 
North Dakota. Rev. A. M. Allyn writes that twenty 
students were present at the opening of the school, 
and more are expected. 

“‘ The public opening services were very successful 
and inspiring. Many new friends were made for the 
institution. All feel that our Professors, Williams 
and Heaton, are the men for the place.”’ 


—Reyv. Wm. Hurr, native missionary to the Sac and 
Fox Indians, Indian Territory, is greatly rejoiced and 
encouraged in his work. He says: ‘One of the 
leading councilmen of this tribe, also his son, have 
come forward and joined our church. At the baptism 
there were a great many present, and I hope much 
good was done. Brother Keokuk and the church 
are greatly encouraged. The new brother’s name is 
Shaw-que-quot. He will be very useful to us, and is 
now at work among his relatives. I married three 
couples last week—full blood Iowas. Last year I 
married eight couples, all of the Sac and Fox tribe. 
We have very good meetings, and rejoice that light 
is now coming to this people.” 


—Rey. G. Aubin, at Worcester, Mass., has cheerful 
results in his field. He says: 

“‘Of the eight that I baptized the first Sunday of 
October, three were pedo-baptists, one Catholic, and 
the four others were Baptists in convictions, but neg- 
lected their duty for several years. One of the 
ladies baptized has a first-class education in English 
and French, and all the men can be numbered 
amongst the best French people of Worcester. It is 
seldom that we reach this class, so many at the same 
time; they will be a power in our mission.” 


—Rey. C. P. Chavez, of St. Anne, IlI., encounters 
opposition, notwithstanding which the good work 
goes on. A sister who would not comply with the 
demand of the school directors to stop working in the 
Baptist Sunday school, lost her place. She would 
not refuse to serve her Lord for the sake of the loaves 
and fishes. The members are very faithful. ‘* Our 
Sunday attendance is very good in the morning, but 
itis better in the night, because a good many come 
like Nicodemus.” 


Church Edifice Notes. 


—The reception of $5 for the house in Mexico 
from the State Sunday School Convention of Louisi- 
ana, indicates that our colored Baptists are interested 
in mission work in other lands. The colored people 
only need some man like Rev. S. T. Clanton, the 
mission agent for Louisiana to place our benevolent 
operations before them and they will respond. 

—Rey. A. Coffey, our missionary to the Delawares 
in the Indian Territory, writes: ‘‘ The great need at 
this place is a house of worship. Weoccupy a build- 
ing formerly used as a cabinet shop, built of native 
lumber, and without ceiling or plaster either on the 
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walls or overhead. This is neither comfortable nor 
commodious enough to meet the demands of the 
congregation. They have concluded that they must 
have a chapel in order to give permanency to our 
religions. I think if they could be helped from the 
Church Edifice Fund to the amount of say four hun- 
dred dollars, they could probably raise in the field and 
from other sources twice that amount and this would 
enable them to build a chapel amply sufficient to 
meet their wants.” Oyr Church Edifice Depart- 
ment would gladly make the grant if we had the 
funds. Who will furnish the money for this Indian 
chapel ? 

—The Sunday school at Tahlequah, Indian Terri- 
tory, sends $8.10 for the house in Mexico. It is a 
sure sign that our mission fields are properly taught, 
when they manifest a willingness to assist in mission 
work. We especially thank this Indian Sunday 
school for the contribution. 
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WOMEN’S BAPTIST HOME MISSION 
SOCIETY. 


Headquarters and Missionary Training School, 2338 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OBJECT. 


Woman's Work for Women and Children among the Mormons, 
Indians, Freed People and Foreign Populations 
of the United States. 


President—Mrs, J. N. Crouse, 2231 Prairie Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Corresponding Secretary—Miss M. G. BuRDETTE, 2338 Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Treasurer—Mrs. R. R. DONNELLEY, 2338 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


A BRIEF HISTORY. 


On the first day of February, 1877, in the city of 
Chicago and, as was believed, in obedience to the 
command of God, and for love of Him and ofa suffer- 
ing humanity, this Society had its beginning. 

Some thoughtful, prayerful women, zealous in pro- 
moting the interests of foreign missions, were enabled 
by the blessing of God, to understand the signs of the 
times and to grasp the fact that only a part of what 
was needed to be done for women, by women in 
Christian missions, was provided for in any then 
existing organizations in the Baptist denomination. 

Realizing this, the next thought was to broaden the 
sphere of the Women’s Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
cieties, making departments whose object should be 
the elevation and Christianization of homes, with 
special reference to the Freed people, the Indians, the 
Mormons, the Chinese, and other immigrant popula- 
tions of our country. There was much consultation ; 
the advice of the Corresponding Secretaries of the 
Missionary Union, and of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society was obtained, and the conclusion 
was reached that the new work must be done by a 
new organization. 


Great undertakings usually have their martyrs, and’ 
There was differ- 
ence of opinion and vigorous opposition, and for a 
time the very life of the Society was threatened. 

But the smile of the Lord.seemed from the first 
to rest upon it, and results prove the wisdom of the 
undertaking. Liberal contributions of money came into- 
its treasury at the very beginning, from those whose 
silver and gold had long been devoted to the Lord. 
Consecrated talent guided the pen in defence of the 
new aspirant for denominational favor. Women eager 
to work in this part of the Master’s vineyard offered 
themselves as missionaries. 

The work widened, and when the society was six 
years old, representatives of it were invited and met 
in council with the Secretary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Soicety, the Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, and the Presidents of the schools of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. After a full 
discussion it was decided that the co-operation of the 
Women’s Society in supporting missionary teachers to 
aid in the religious and industrial work of the schools. 
of the American Baptist Home Mission Society was. 
both practical and desirable. A plan of co-operation 
was therefore adopted by the Boards of the two so- 
cieties, by which missionary teachers should be ap- 
pointed and commissioned by the Women’s Society, 
the appointment to be approved by the officers of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 

These teachers were to be counted as regular mem- 
bers of the faculty of the schools to which they were 
sent. They were to have special charge of the depart- 
ment of Bible and industrial education for women ; the 
course of instruction to be prescribed by the Women’s 
Society, and approved by the Board of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. They were to give 
daily instruction in the women’s Bible classes, regular 
lessons in domestic arts and industries, and in physi- 
ology and hygiene, including care and nursing of the 
sick, and practical missionary work on the field so far 
as possible. 

The work to be done was too momentous, too sacred 
to be entrusted to unskilled hands. Enthusiasm, con- 
secration and sympathy, while indispensable in a 
missionary, are not enough. Zeal is a good thing, but 
-udgement must guide it. A good knowledge of the 
Bible, some acquaintance with the science of medicine, 
and to know how to prepare wholesome food and 
necessary clothing are essentials in those who would 
successfully accomplish the work to be done by this 
Society. 

A school for training these workers was opened at 
headquarters of the Society, in September, 1881, The 
course of study is well adapted to the needs of the 
pupils. All the instruction is given without charge by 
ministers, doctors of medicine, and others of ability. 
Missionaries of the Society are expected to attend at 
least one term before entering upon their work. 

From the ninth annual report of the Society we 
learn that sixty missionaries have been employed 


this did not prove an exception. 
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Greenland. 


Greenland is a colony of Denmark. In 1884 it re- 
ported an area of 46,740 square miles, and a population 
of 9,780. The Lutherans have missions among the 
Greenlanders, but the principal missions are those of 
the Moravians which were commenced by.Rev. Hans 
Egede in 1721, and which last year reported 6 sta- 
tions, 19 missionary agents, 43 native helpers and oc- 
casional assistants, 749 Communicants, 115 baptized 
adults, 211 candidates, 475 baptized children ; 29 schools 
with 33 teachers and 393 pupils. 

Periodical Accounts for September, 1887, reports “All 
accounts from our stations in Greenland are favorable. 
It was very cold during the winter, but the Green- 
landers and our missionaries enjoyed good health. 
There had been no actual want except at Lichtenfels, 
The payments toward church expenses at our stations, 
which are now required from the Greenlanders, come in 
more plentifully than in preceding years, and were, for 
the most part, given willingly.” 

The Rev. Dr. A.C. Thompson gives the following 
account of the Greenlanders, or as they are frequently 
called, the Eskimos : 

“The Greenlanders seem to form a connecting link 
between Northern Mongolian Asiatics and the North 
American Indians. In person they are stout, with large 
heads, small necks, hands, and feet, and muscles-not 
well developed. The face, flat, with high cheek bones, 
is seldom washed, except in. summer, and is ordinarily 
so smeared with soot and clotted train oil as not to show 
that the real complexion is fair, or at any rate not dark- 
er than that of the Portuguese. In personal and. do- 
mestic habits, filth to -the last degree characterizes 
them—their clothes dripping with grease and swarming 
with vermin; and the stifling atmosphere of their habi- 
tations, especially during the winter, is one which no 
foreigner with delicate olfactories could endure. They 
eat most voraciously; ten pounds of flesh, besides other 
food, are sometimes consumed -by one person in the 
course of a day. A man will leon his back and the 
wife feed him till he can no longer move. Cooking is 
not an indispensable preparation of their seal flesh, the 
chief article of food. Like other savages, they alternate 
between fasting and famishing; unlike most other say- 
ages, they habitually consume raw flesh and fat. 

‘“Men and women dress very much alike, always in 
skins, and their clothes are well made. The fires 
kindled are chiefly for cooking, but of this there is com- 
paratively little. It remains a singular fact that, in the 
coldest climate inhabited by main, fire should be less 
used than anywhere else in the world, equatorial regions 
perhaps excepted. 


“Life is a struggle for mere existence. Accumula- 
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tion of property or knowledge seems out of the ques 
tion, everything being held in common, except wha 


ne 


may be deemed indispensable to each; namely, cloth- fs 


ing, a boat, and in summer a tent. Toward setting up| 
a new family, nothing besides a tent and a boat is abso- 


lutely required, and no other goods are hereditable. ie 


“In disposition the Greenlanders are not fierce, but 
mild; they are envious, ungrateful, and phlegmatic, as 
if their constitution had been touched with frost. A 
stolid indifference to the perils and sufferings of others 
may often be witnessed. People standing on the shore 
and seeing a boat upset at sea, would look on with en- 
tire unconcern if the occupant was nota personal friend. f 
They would make merry at his struggle with thew~ 
and, sooner than put off fora rescue, would allow , wall 
to perish before their eyes. Yet, in respect to mechan- 
ical ingenuity, more brain power is shown by them than 


by most. other savage nations who are more favorably — 


situated. They have great Bee of endurance and a 
cool presence of mind. 

“Among the converts there has occasionally appeared 
a man with considerable sharpness of intellect and power 


a 


of reasoning. One of them speculating on the doc- 


trine of final causes in a manner not unworthy of Arch 


deacon Paley, said he often reflected that a kayak, wit 
its tackle, does not grow itself.into being, but requires 
to be shaped by skill and labor; a bird is made wit" 
greater skili than a kayak; still no man can make a bis 

‘I bethought me,’ said the Eskimo, ‘that he proceede, 
from his parents and they from their parents. 
there must have been some first parents; whence dids 


they come? Certainly, I concluded, there must be at 4 


Being able to make them all, and all other things—a 
Being infinitely more mighty and knowing than the 
wisest man.’ Civil government in any definite form— 
ruler, magistrates, or courts of justice—hardly exists. 
The Eskimo language—happy circumstance !—has no 
words for scolding; people are expected to live in amity. 
Nor have they any profane words. They never make 
war upon one another and avoid giving offence. An- 
noyance with offenders is indicated by silence, the aim. 
being to bring shame upon them. 

“Heathen Eskimos used to get rid of the disabled 
and the dependent by letting them perish, or in some 
other way even worse than that. Such barbarism has 
ceased, and even a ‘poor man’s box’ is now hardly 
needed. The natives, 
more ready to receive than to give, yet in the autumn 
make a contribution of train-oil for church purposes, 


Bot> 


naturally covetous and much | 


and are in the habit of aiding their more indigent 


neighbors. When (1757) they learned how the Indian 
congregation at Gnadenhutten, in Pennsylvania, had 
been broken up, and those who escaped had lost their 
all ‘I have a fine reindeer-skin which I will give,’ said 
one; another, I have a pair of new reindeer-boots which 
I will send;’ ‘And I,’ said a third, ‘will send them a 
seal, that they may have something to eat and to burn.’ 

“In spite of embarrassments the most formidable, 
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~reenlanders as a body have risen from the condition of 
wild, filthy savages to that of a docile and civilized people. 
aude, indeed, they still remain, mere children; but 
they are no longer brutish, nor are they idolators. The 
barbarities of former times have ceased; old supersti- 
tions have nearly disappeared ; comparative kindness, 
order and decorum reign. A high degree of refinement 
cannot be expected, and might not be desirable; but it 
is a noble achievement of the United Brethren to have 
approached that continent of ice; to have domiciled 
with a tribe so stupid, so beastly in their habits, over 
whose heads the Great Bear circles the year round; to 
have given them God's Word and sacred hymns; and, 
along with Danish co-laborers, gradually to have drawn 
them into the green pastures of a rational and religious 


life.” 
Fe ee 


Newfoundland. 

Newfoundland and Labrador, belonging to Great 
itain, are under one government; that of a Governor- 
eral assisted by an Executive Council (not exceed- 
ing 4 members), a Legislative Council (not exceeding 
15 mjmbers), and a House of Assembly consisting of 
33 reresentatives. In 1884 the island of Newfound- 
land jad a population of 193,121, and Labrador, 4,211. 
The crea of Newfoundland is 40,200 square miles. 

M/s S. Munn, of Braehead, Harbor Grace, Newfound- 
land, one of our subscribers, sends us the following re- 
spec:ing the religious denominations of Newfoundland. 
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“The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel first 
sent a missionary to Newfoundland in 1703. In 1787 
the first Colonial Bishopric was created, that of Nova 
Scotia, to which Newfoundland belonged. In 1827 
Bishop Inglis, of Nova Scotia, visited this portion of his 
extensive diocese and found but nine clergymen and 
missionaries in the whole island. In 1839 Newfound- 
land and the Bermudas were erected into a separate 
diocese, The diocese is now divided into 8 dean- 
eries and the number of clergy is 50. The total num- 
ber of churches in Newfoundland and Labrador is 102 
with 69,646 members. 

“The Roman Catholic Church in Newfoundland was 
first publicly organized in 1784. In 1796 the first Bish- 
op was appointed. In 1856 the island was divided into 
two dioceses, St. Johns and Harbor Grace. There are 
now 2 cathedrals, 40 churches, besides chapels and 
convents, about 50 priests and 75.330 members. 

‘¢The Rev. Lawrence Cochlan was the first Wesleyan 
missionary in Newfoundland, entering it in 1765. In 
1814 Newfoundland was constituted a separate district 
with a superintendent. In 1840 there were 14 ministers 
and ro local preachers. At present Newfoundland is 
constituted a seperate Conference with a president and 
is divided into 3 districts. St. Johns, Carbonear, 
and Bonavista. The total number of ministers is 60; 
churches 44 ; members 11,707. 

“Congregationalism dates from 1775. In 1779 the 
first minister was ordained to minister in a church in 
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St. Johns.. There are now two additional congrega- 
tional churches—one at Twillingate and one at Rendell 
Harbor, and two mission stations at Fortune Bay. 

“The first Presbyterian Church was organized in 
1842 of which Rev. Donald A. Fraser was minister. A 
Free Church Presbyterian Congregation was formed in 
1848 in St. Johns and a second in 1855. ‘The two con- 
gregations in St. Johns united in 1877-and built St, An- 
drew's Church. Members 2,200. 

“There are about 600 members of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in St. Johns, in Porte de Grave, and 
in Trinity.” 

The Rev. A. Woods of Southampton, Mass., formerly 
of Newfoundland, writes us: 

“The census of 1874 showed there were in New- 
foundland 64,317 Roman Catholics; 59,561 members of 
the Church of England; 35,702 Methodists; 1,168 
Presbyterians; 461 Congregationalists. St. Johns 
is the chief city and the capital. The Church of 
Eagland has 1 Bishop, 8 deaneries, 50 clergymen, 
a Theological College; the Roman Catholics have 2 
Bishops, 2 cathedrals, 40 churches, 1 college, 18 con- 
vents, 45 priests; the Methodists have 50 churches, 60 
ministers and a membership of 12,000; the Congrega- 
tionalists have 3 churches and 500 members. All the 
different denominations maintain missions in Labrador.” 


Moravian Missions in Labrador. 

Tue Moravians sent their first missionaries to Labra- 
dor in 1750, but the missionaries were slain. The ef- 
fort was repeated im 1771 and was successful. From 
that year to the present a missionary ship has been sent 
each year from London to Labrador. 

The report made last year gave the following as the 
statistics : 

“Six stations and out-stations, 34 missionary agents, 
59 native helpers and occasional assistants, 450 com- 
municants, 227 baptized adults, 143 candidates, 443 
baptized children, 6 schools with 5 teachers 
and 220 pupils.” 


the interesting accounts the stranger gave them, not 
only of his labors, but also of the far-off northern land 
in which his lot was cast. The children, too, enjoyed 
hearing of the curious ways and doings of the people 
among whom he worked, and were filled with wonder 
as he related some of ‘his personal adventures. In one 
little boy particularly, he found a very attentive hearer. 

“After a pleasant visit, as he was about taking leave 
of this happy family circle and returning to his chosen 
field of labor, he asked each and all to pray that he 
might have a pleasant and safe voyage. This dear boy 
of whom we have spoken, heard the request, and con- 
cluded at once that he, at least, would never forget his 
new friend, but daily ask his Heavenly Father to keep 
him in peace and safety. He had often heard the 
stranger tell of the dangers to which they were exposed 
in Labrador from wild animals, and it seemed to make 
a lasting impression on his youthful mind. That eve- 
ning, after he had lisped his usual prayer at his mother's 
knee, he added, ‘Lord Jesus, bless the dear missionary 
and keep the Polar bears from hurting him,’ 


“He never seemed to grow weary of repeating the 


same words, and day after day, to the joy, and perhaps 
also to the mortification of his parents, sent up his 
humble petition. 

“A year passed away; the father wrote to his friend 
in Labrador of the never ceasing intercessions of his 
boy on his behalf, asked for some account of his life 
since he had visited them, and inquired if in the course 
of the year he had had any further adventures with the 
Polar bears. A few months later came the reply. The 
missionary thanked him for telling him of the love and 
prayers of his dear son, gave a short account of his 
work, and added that, although so far he had been mer- 
cifully protected from the attacks of the ferocious bears, 
he earnestly hoped that his little friend would continue 
to ask for him the protection of the Savior. 

“Not long after this the missionary was appointed to 
preach to a Christian family who lived in a lonely coun- 


5 60 


The reports sent from Labrador in July 
show ‘fair health in the missionary house- 
holds and among the members of their con- 
gregations. The winter was cold and snowy, 
the thermometer often standing at zero of 
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Fahrenheit and sometimes descending more 
than thirty degrees below that point. Life 
at the stations seems to have been quiet and 
peaceful, not, we trust, without spiritual 
progress.” ' 

The following story translated from the 
German is published in the Presbyterian : 

‘“ Not many years ago a missionary from 
Labrador was the guest of a prominent 
family in London. As they were seated at 
the family table enjoying the bounties spread 
for them, they were often entertained by 
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try place many miles away. He embarked in a small 
ship, such as are generally used in that country, and 
placed himself under the guidance of two natives who 
were to row him in the right direction. Suddenly they 
swept around a rocky corner, and were just about steer- 
ing through a narrow arm of the sea when they saw on 
a steep precipice, overhanging the water, one of these 
powerful animals, which seemed waiting to spring at 
them. ‘ 

“¢ Master,’ said the rowers, ‘shall we not turn back ? 
The sea here is so narrow that the monster can reach 
us in one bound, upset our boat and plunge us into the 
greatest danger.’ For one moment he paused to con- 
sider, then added cheerfully, ‘No, we will go on. There 
is a little boy in England who has been praying for the 
past year that God would protect me from these very 
creatures. He will do it. In His name I go, to offer 
the Bread of Life to the hungry.’ 

“They rowed carefully on, as far from the dangerous 
coast as possible, but the threatening bear had selected 
his prey. With one mighty effort he sprang into the 
water and came swimming towards the little ship 
Quick as thought one of the men fired his pistol at the 
foe. -The ball must have wounded him severely, for in- 
stantly the water was dyed with his blood, and one 
could see that it was with the greatest difficulty he, 
reached the shore. A second ball ended the victory 
and after a few minutes the animal lay dead on the shore. 

“*Now,’ said the missionary, ‘give me my axe. I 
will send the paw of this bear as a sign of our danger 
and deliverance to my little friend, whose prayers God 
has to-day so wonderfully answered.’ With a few 
strokes the mighty paw was severed from the body and 
the little company proceeded happily and safely to their 
destination. The missionary had the paw dressed and 
beautifully prepared and sent it with a kind letter to the 
faithful, trusting lad in England. Years have passed— 
the boy is now a man. In his house, among many other 
valuable curiosities, he treasures this bear’s paw—and 
the one who relates this interesting» story has seen it 
there himself.” 
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Canada and its People. 


Canada is divided into the provinces of Ontario, Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Northwest Territo- 
ries, with an area of 3,470,392 square miles, and a popu- 
lation in 1881 of 4,324,810. The population in 1886 
was estimated at 4,450,000. 

The seat of government of Ontario is Toronto; Que- 
bec is Quebec ; New Brunswick is Fredericton; Nova 
Scotia is Halifax; British Columbia is Victoria, V. L; 
Prince Edward Island is Charlottetown; Manitoba is 
Winnipeg; Northwest Territories is Regina. 

The Northwest Territories are divided into the dis- 
tricts of Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta, Athabasca 
and Keewatin. 


The seven provinces formirg the Dominion have 
each a separate parliament and acCministraticn, with a 
Lieutenant-Governor at the head of the executive. The 
Dominion of Canada is presided over by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, who was born Jan. 14, 1845, and assumed 
the government Oct. 23, 1883. 

“The first settlement made by Europeans in Canada 
was by the French navigator, Jacques Quartier, or Car- 
tier, in 1535. He explored the coasts of Newfoundland, 
previously discovered by Cabot, and those of Nova 
Scotia and part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and took 
possession of them in the name of Francis I. For two 
centuries and a quarter thereafter Acadie and Canada 
were provinces of France; and when in 1759 they passed 
to English rule, a French population of 65,0co souls 
changed their allegiance. Everything was then done, 
consistent with British honor, to make the change as 
easy as possible. They were secured in the undis- 
turbed possession of their lands, and in the free exercise 
of their religion. All ecclesiastical property was re- 
spected, and the rights of the church so effectually 
“guarded, that the only remnant ofa State Church in the 
Dominion is the Roman Catholic Church in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, with its great wealth, its control of edu- 
cation, and its right to levy tithes and other church 
dues from its adherents.” 

An official report in 1883 gave the number of Indians 
in Canada as 133,137. At the census of 1881, on the 
basis of origin, the population was classed as follows: 
1,208,929 of French origin; 881,301 English; 957,403 
Irish; 669,863 Scotch; 254,319 German; 30,412 Dutch; 
108,547 Indian; 21,394 African; 4,383 Chinese, and the 
remainder divided among Danish, Icelandic, Italian, 
Russian, Scandinavian, Welsh, Swiss, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese. 

The census of 1881 showed that the people were 
divided religiously as follows: 


Romane Catholicstins str csmeea te tesa. «cites 1,791,982 
Presbyterians: ie mcerae neal a mnessse Bm 676,165 
PAT PLICAN Seinen tie oie ects mramatoh hate mele c.clounate rates 574,818 
IM EthOdiSts an oherae ts sarcie AB Le PdeA eri S are ee ERR OE 742,981 
IDADUIS LStrataetarssebteees are daeaiiiecisis falee a.c sue leks 296,525 
Mitherass aecee talk AWM isis e eteicctiesure ee 46,350 
Congregationalistseeeantdlaccecisecece st cs ccs ee 26,900 
Miscellaneous Gréeds i628 cc cs sacs de css ccces 79,686 
Ole nomrcligionigreet it ra seem yas 5 5a fe os ce alee 2,634 
Nojcreédistatedmermert ci wcstuaeicrel.« eats ols 's.3 rene. oor 86,769 

HIGIEALG 5. dint 6 Se RIOR RIE ale DUE Ea acae 4,324,810 


“The Church of England (Anglican) is governed by 
14 bishops with 800 clergy; the Roman Catholic Church 
by 1 cardinal, 5 archbishops, 16 bishops and abcut 
1,200 Clergy; and the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
with goo ministers. The Methodists have 1,5c0 minis- 
ters. All these bodies have one or more divinity 
schools. 

“Roman Catholicism prevails most extensively in the 
province of Quebec, the number of its adherents there 
in 188r amounting to 1,170,718, or nearly 70 per cent. 
of the total number in the Dominion.” 
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Country and People of Alaska. 


Alaska has an area of 531,409 miles and the partial 
census of 1880 reported a population of 33,426. From 
Washington the following information is received, dated 
October 2: 


“The report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1887, has just been com- 
pleted. N. H.R. Dawson recites in details the opera- 
tions of his bureau, describes the publications issued, 
and mentions the improvements made or under consid- 
eration. The report shows that the condition and pro- 
gress hitherto characteristic of American education 
have been in general maintained during the year. 
Occasional instances of retrogression and reaction have 
been more than balanced by healthy growth and judi- 
cious improvements. A brief account is given of the 
measures taken in the interest of education in Alaska. 
The commissioner says there are 15 government schools 
in operation in that territory located at as many differ- 
ent points. The average attendence at these schools is 
about 1,250. The school population is estimated at 
5,500 and to meet the urgent needs of the people the 
commissioner recommends the establishment of schools 
at 23 other points in the territory; 2,000 children of 
school age have no advantages whatever. The com- 
missioner says that the schools as far as organized are 
in a flourishing condition. Under the advice of the 
commissioner a territorial school board has been estab- 
lished, consisting of the Governor, the Judge of the 
United States Court, and the United States General 
Agent of Education. This board will have the general 
supervision of the schools, the selection of teachers and 
“the like. The commissioner is much interested in the 
removal of Mr, Duncan's colony of Indians from Metla- 

kahtla in British Columbia to Port Chester in Alaska, 
"and recommends the colony to the protection and care 
of United States authorities. These people are edu- 
cated and self-sustaining and their removal to the 
United States, says the commissioner, may be regarded 
as a very great acquisition, An appropriation of 
$50,000 is asked for the organization of schools in 
Alaska.” 


The Rev. W. H. Weinland, Moravian missionary in 
Alaska, wrote last January a series of letters respecting 
the people of Alaska. They were published in the 
Moravian, and from them we make the following ex- 
tracts: 


After living amongst these people for two years, it 
may be in order to express an opinion concerning their 
character. But, in order to prevent future misunder- 
standings, I must make a distinction, The inhabitants 
all along this north-western coast are commonly called 
Eskimoes. There are, however, several distinct tribes, 
or, I might almost say, races of people amongst them, 
having distinct languages, customs and manners. 
Those about Nushagak and Bethel call themselves 
**Yuutes;” those above the Yukon are the Mahlemutes, 


while in the interior live the Ingalicks, Kaltehanese, etc. 
We have seen specimens ofall these tribes, but we have 
only to do with the Yuutes, and of them only will I 
speak. 

Taken as aclass, the Yuutes are decidedly phleg- 
matic in temperament, and are content to take things 
as they come. Be it sickness or starvation or intense 
cold, all seem to be regarded as so many phases of life 
which must necessarily be experienced, and to try to 
alleviate their sufferings by judicious living, they 
scarcely dream of. To them life is one prolonged series 
of sufferings, such. as but few else could endure; and 
yet suicide is unheard of amongst them. 


They are deeply rooted in their habits and manner of 
living, and it is a difficult matter to get them to adopt 
even the most striking and most evidently necessary 
changes. White men have been living in their midst 
for half a century, and yet to-day their mode of living 
is rude and extremely filthy. 


‘They are dishonest, thievish, and their word can not 
be trusted. In trade-they will rarely acknowledge their 
debts, and it seems to be their highest ambition to defraud 
the traders. They cannot be called robbers, for they 
are too cowardly to steal any large article or any large 
amounts; but pilfering under circumstances where 
detection is difficult, this is common, and to be found 
out appears to bea gteater disgrace than the wrong- 
doing itself. 


But there is a better side to their character, as you 
would soon see for yourself if you could look in upon 
our home and observe the natives about us. We have 
found them all to be friendly, but some have been spe- 
cially drawn to us, through sickness and our endeavors 
to alleviate their suffering, through timely aid given 
when they were in great need, and in many other ways. 
They soon forget injuries, but kindness produces genu- 
ine, lasting gratitude. Differences of opinion are com- 
mon amongst them, but quarrels are unknown, for great 
deference is shown to the opinions of older people. 
This deference to their elders is their principle of gov- 
ernment, for they have no chiefs and no councils, 
Each community resolves itself into many small com- 
panies according to tastes and affinity of dispositions, 
in each of which the word of the eldest is law. 

The above applies to the Yuutes generally. A dis- 
tinction must be made, however, between those living 
on the low flats toward the mouth of the river and those 
living nearer the mountains in the interior. The former, 
living on the products of their fish traps and fish nets, 
requiring no special exercise of ingenuity and but little 
work to gain a livelihood, are sluggish, dull, and filthy, 
while the latter, living in great measure upon the chase, 
are quick in judgment and execution, keen in compre- 
hension, and breathing the free mountain air produces 
in them a freshness and boldness of manner, thus pre- 
senting a delightful contrast to their kindred down the 
tiver, who are stupid and listless. 
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HEALTH. 

A visitor to any village is at once struck by the large 
number of children under twelve years of age, com- 
pared to the number of grown people. Amongst the 
children, many are found to be deformed or badly 
crippled in one way or another. Exposed as they con- 
stantly are to dampness, destitute of all comfort, their 
parents unable to care for them properly in case of sick- 
ness, it is a great wonder that any grow to manhood and 
womanhood. ‘The survival of the fittest’? seems to 
explain the principle of their existence. And indeed, 
those who grow up seem capable of enduring an almost 
unlimited amount of hardships. 

As regards the diseases found amongst them, those 
of the lungs are most general. Many of the young men 
begin with spitting of blood and a tight hacking cough, 
such as would lead one to suppose the person to be in 
an incurable consumptive. But these symptoms often 
continue in more or less aggravated forms for many 
years, and the man will cough to his grave at a ripe old 
age. 

Dropsy, apparently connected with heart disease is 
frequently found amongst them, and generally proves 
fatal. Scrofulous diseases are not only common, but 
general. Of medicines thef¥ possess none, their only 
source of relief in case of sickness being the “shaman ” 


or medicine-man, who generally informs them that they 
are under the influence of some other “shaman,” but 
cure the disease itself he cannot. They frequently 
come to us with their ailments, and gladly take what- 
ever we give them. Under the blessing of the Lord, 
and that only, we have been able to assist them in some 
cases. But I feel convinced that we cannot do justice 
to this important part of the work. An intelligent at- 


tention to their diseases and ailments on the part of one~ 


who understands medicine, would be of inestimable value 
in winning their confidence, thus paving the way to 
their accepting our faith and doctrines. That any 
mission station, so far removed from medical assistance, 
should be without a thoroughly competent physician, is 
unwise, to say the least. If these lines should fall 
before the eyes of any member of the Brethren's church 
who is a student of medicine or who has the medical 
profession in view, let me say to you that a most impor- 
tant work awaits you if you find it in your heart to con- 
secrate to the Lord and to His service the natural bent 
of your inclinations, and come to Alaska ! 
this is an important adjunct to the all-important work 
of caring for the souls of these neglected people, and 
that its needs should be attended to at once. Under 
the blessing of the Lord we have been able to accom- 
plish something in this line. Hence I call upon my 
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readers to join us in rendering unto Him thanksgiving 
and praise, and at the same time, to pray with us that 
what we have necessarily left undone through want of 
medical training, may not reflect discredit upon, and be 
a hindrance to the cause of Christ in this field. 


POSITION OF WOMAN. 

Among the Yuutes woman is nota slave to her hus- 
band, but to her children. Very rarely does the father 
assist in their care. That a mother who is left to care 
for a large family of children is thus bound down, you 
will readily believe when I tell you that the child is 
never punished for any misdemeanor. The will of the 
child is supreme, and it naturally becomes a willful, 
tantalizing torment. The marriage relations of any 
people may be looked upon as giving a correct insight 
into their true moral condition. The Yuutes have no 
marriage ceremony, and, alas, the marriage relation is 
not held sacred. A man takes to himself a wife, and 
without further ceremony he casts her off as soon as he 
becomes tired of her. Neither is there any regard 
paid to their relative ages. There is one case within 
our certain knowledge, where a wife, fifteen years of 
“age, has been rejected. One man, also within our pos- 
itive knowledge, has had three successive wives within 
the last three years, and now the third wife has left him 
and he is going back to the first. Strictly speaking this 
is polygamy, the three wives being still alive, although 
rejected. We would not be surprised to find cases in 
which several wives were also acknowledged as such, 
though we have no positive knowledge of there being 
any such cases. 

One deplorable case came to our notice quite recently. 
Last Autumn, a family, consisting of an aged man, 
middle aged woman and her sixteen-year old daughter 
by a former husband, moved into our neighborhood, 
and the girl attended our school as day-scholar. 
Martha and her mother had come to live with this man 
when the former was a little more than an infant. 
Recently this old man conceived the idea of rejecting 
Martha’s mother and taking Martha to be his wife, but 
a relative interfered and rescued Martha. 

Of the school I wish to write later. But let me point 
to the above case as one evidence of the great need 
of a native girls’ home, where protection can be given 
to such girls as Martha, and where young women shall 
receive a good Christian education and training. We 
have opened a boys’ boarding school, to which we have 
also admitted girls as day scholars. Situated as we are, 
with our present small working force and with very 
many hindrances to contend against, we cannot open 
a girls’ boarding school. But, brethren, the need is 
great. First, the moral state of the people demands 
such an institution to create a better moral sentiment. 
And the second, but by far not the less weighty reason 
is, that merely to educate and train boys for future use- 
fulness, purity and godliness, is a very one-sided work. 
As these boys grow to manhood, they must be able to 
find wives from amongst their own people, who are their 


intellectual and moral equals. Else they will be likely 
to be dragged back into their former state of hea- 
thenism and degradation, or, at the very least, their 
home-life will be far from being happy. 


LEGENDS, 


The traveler who sleeps in the kashima is apt to be 
disturbed somewhat by- the constant talking of the 
native appointed to this task for the night. Sometimes 
the narrator rehearses incidents in his own life, some- 
times the history of the country is gone over, sometimes 
their legends are repeated. In these recitals the older 
men of the village generally assist by prompting and 
correcting the narrator whenever necessary. Many of 
their legends are obscene; but here is one, the facts of 
which I learned from Mr. Clark at Nushagak, and 
which Brother Kilbuck saw represented in a play at 
Nepaskiamute, 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BEAR, 


Ages ago, there lived a man with his family at a 
beautiful spot near the sea coast. Husband and wife 
being happy in their married life, provisions and hunt- 
ing good, there was not even the slightest cloud to mar 
the peace and happiness prevailing in this family. 

But finally there came a change, almost imperceptible 
at first, but none the less gradual, until a faint mist on 
the horizon gave place to heavens black and threaten- 
ing. The husband was a valiant hunter, and, as the 
fur-seal were abundant along the coast, the harvest of 
fine furs which he gathered each season was always 
large. During these seasons his trusted canoe bore 
him on daily excursions to the retreat of the lamb-like 
diver of the deep. At first the only change that could 
be noticed in his actions was, that he absented himself 
from home for a longer time than usual. Then he 
brought home less furs, and finally he seemed to lose all 
interest in his home-life, all love for his family. His 
wife, remembering the happy days of the past, grieved 
sadly over the changes which even her children could 
not help seeing in their father’s manner. When for the 
first time, their provisions failed, her husband not hav- 
ing been seen in many weeks, she started frcm the 
house with a heavy heart, and began picking berries as 
a scant meal for her children, who were now her sole 
comfort. As she knelt on the moss and gathered the 
berries, each berry as it fell into the pail, registered a 
tear. Suddenly, the cheering note of a bird was heard 
near by. She stopped, looked up, and the bird perch- 
ing beside her, addressed her thus; ‘‘ Why those tears? 
Follow me, and you shall find your husband.” 

Begging the bird to accompany her, the mother 
returned to her home and prepared the berries she had 
gathered to allay the children’s pangs of hunger. Then 
she told the bird to lead on and she would follow. 
Toward night they began to ascend a steep mountain- 
side. The bird continued its flight, singing lustily in 
order to cheer the poor:woman, while the moon shone 
brighter than usual, enabling her to pick her path over 
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the rugged rocks. Reaching the summit of the moun- 
tain, she beheld in the plain opposite, an immense sil- 
very sheet of water, with which she had hitherto been 
unacquainted. The bird flew on, descending from the 
mountain, and going no faster than the weak woman’s 
strength would allow. Finally she saw a column of 
smoke curling heavenward in the quiet morning air. 
The bird led the woman to a sheltered spot, where, 
unseen, she could observe everything that should trans- 
pire at or near the house. The house was neat but 
small, surrounded by a beautiful flower-garden. 
Scarcely had she observed all this, when she heard the 
familiar voice of her husband singing the songs of their 
courtship. The singing became louder, when there 
appeared at the door of the house two beautiful maid- 
ens. As her husband’s canoe touched the shore, the 
maidens emerged from the doorway and danced to his 
singing. Oh, how her -heart bled as she beheld him 
whom she loved embrace the maidens and disappear 
with them into the house. The minutes seemed hours 
and the hours days, but the little bird endeavored to 
cheer her with its sweetest notes, and, after it had suc- 
ceeded in diverting her thoughts from her heart’s sad- 
ness, proceeded to instruct her as to her future actions, 
Night came on and she slept in her sheltered nook. 
Early the next morning she saw her husband bid the 
maidens farewell and start in his canoe across the water. 
When he had disappeared she entered the house, plead 
hunger, and was supplied witha sumptuous meal. The 
maidens entered into conversation with their strange 
guest, and, seeing that her face bore some fine tattoo 
marks, begged to be tattooed likewise. The woman 
agreed to comply with their request, but explained that 
the operation would necessarily be painful. After boil- 
ing some oil she said it would be necessary to put. some 
of the oil on their lips, Thus being given the oppor- 
tunity, she poured a spoonful of the boiling oil down 
the throat of each, and, after terrible writhings, both 
died. 

Returning to the nook in which she had found 
shelter, she changed her clothing for that provided by 
the bird. Then, placing a stone on each shoulder, she 
emerged from the hiding place, walking on hands and 
feet, eating what berries came in her way, but the while 
she listened for the first sound of her returning hus- 
band. . 

Finally he came in sight, singing as he had done the 
evening before, vainly looking for the fair maidens to 
come and dance to his singing. Furious at their non- 
appearance, he no sooner caught sight of this strange 
object on the shore, than he grasped his bow and arrow 
and shot with unerring precision. The arrow struck 
her shoulder, but the stone underneath her thick coat 
of fur caused the arrow to rebourd and fall to the earth, 
Baffled in this first attempt, with anger increasing, he 
aimed his second arrow at the other shoulder, with the 
same unexpected result. Determined to change his 
tactics, he reached for his spear, intending to strike it 


into the breast of his seemingly invulnerable object, 
when, to his great astonishment, he recognized his wife 
dressed in this apparel. As he dropped his spear she 
found her tongue, and, prompted by her sense of having 
been deceived and wronged, in the stinging, biting 
words taught her by the bird, she expressed herself in a 
manner calculated to scorch and wither the stoutest 
heart, and ended by tearing him limb from limb. Re- 
turning to her old home she put an end to the miseries 
of her poor children in the same frightful manner. 
And thus originated the bear, dealing death to all 
human beings unfortunate enough to fall into her way. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS. 

You inquire regarding the religious beliefs of the 
Yuutes. Did they not originally have a religion of 
their own, and if so, what was it? Brethren, to learn 
the true facts requires a better command of the lan- 
guage of the Yuutes than we as yet possess. However, 
through the priest of the Greek Church at Ikogomute 
on the Yukon, I have gained some infortnation, which 
may be trustworthy, and again it may not. Such as it 
is, I will give it, with this warning, however, that we 
ourselves hold the matter in doubt until we can gain 
positive knowledge by personal investigation. 

This priest told me that originally the natives had 
certain religious beliefs of their own, but that the 
younger generation knew nothing of them, the doctrines 
of the Greek Church having been instilled into their 
minds by the efforts of Greek missionaries, extending 
back over a petiod of about fifty years. It is only the 
quite old people who know of this old faith, and even 
they can only be induced to reveal it by strategy. If 
taunted concerning it, they will become angry, try to 
defend it, and thus little by little it can be wormed out 
of them. 

They believed both in a good and in an evil spirit. 
The evil spirit existed, but they had no name for it. 
They thought that to insure the favor of the good spirit 
was all that was necessary for happiness. This good 
spirit dwelt in the regions where the crow flies, and 
hence the name, “Crow.” This was merely his name, 
for they had no images or representations of their deity. 
They did not sacrifice to him or pray to him. They 
simply possessed an instinctive intuition that there was 
a higher being who ruled all things. But they taught 
their children, ‘‘ Do nothing which is wicked, for ‘Crow’ 
sees you.” 

They did not believe that death put an end to exist- 
ence, but that there is a life beyond the present. The 
departed descends to the other world by four stages, 
each stage being one day’s journey. Thus far he still 
retains his terrestrial nature, and must be fed from this 
world. At the end of his journey, he comes to a river, 
where he must spend one day in cleansing himself in its 
waters. The second day is spent in a similar manner at 
the second river, and on the third day he reaches a third 
river. Here, however, he must remain a longer time, 
cleansing and purifying himself until he becomes trans- 
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parent, if possible. Finally, his friends who have pre- 
ceded him come and examine him, and if they find him 
entirely transparent and free from earth-stains they 
take him with them to the realms of the happy. If not 
transparent, he is forever lost, being left to drift down 
in the current of the river. 

This much we have learned from the priest. For 
ourselves we have noticed many little thirgs which lead 
us to think, that however completely these original ideas 
have been supplanted by the teachings of the Greek 
church in the minds of those to whom the Greek church 
has given faithful instruction, yet the mejority on the 
lower part of the Kuskokwim still hold to their old faith as 
expressed above, or to something akin to it. For ex- 
ample, last winter Brother Kilbuck was present wlen a 
young native breathed his last. Scarcely had pulsations 
ceased, when the corpse was washed, dressed as for a 
journey, with good fur clothing, cap, boots and mittens 
and propped to a sitting position in the middle cf the 
mud-hut. This work was done by several of the elder 
men of the village, while his mother and aunt talked to 
the corpse, telling him that these were the best articles 
that they could provide, and seemingly explaining what use 
he should make of them. When meal-time came, a dish of 
food was placed before him, and eight of his companions 
came up by twos, each eating a portion of the food. 

Furthermore, these provision dishes are found at all 
graves, sometimes with traces of food still remaining in 
them. 

Then again, the medicine man, called by the Yuutes 
‘““Tschamanet” or “Shaman,” still holds great sway 
over their minds. In this case his means of working do 
not consist of herbs or drugs, but huge trickery and 
shrewd guess work. For example, fish are scarce, and 
some shaman is selected who has already gained a good 
reputation by previous exploits, and he pretends to go 
to the moon to procure a supply. The man is bound 
hand and foot, the kashima is darkened, the drums 
beaten, when a light is brought, and the man is gone. 
Again the kashima is darkened, when he is supposed to 
return from his lunar expedition, and, after a certain 
time, he is found still bound hand and foot. One native, 
whom we call the “ex-Shaman,” told us that there was 
nothing but trickery and superstition in the whole 
affair; that he had pretended to go to the moon, and, 
when the kashima was darkened, had slipped outside 
and sat in the cold until he nearly froze to death, and 
then returned to the kashima, saying that he had been 
to the moon. But the majority believe in the shaman’s 
power, and to the shaman himself this sort of trickery 
means an easy livelihood, for they are well paid for the 
good which they are supposed to do. 

Sane ee 
Afognak, Alaska, and Its People. 

The Rey, James A. Wirth, Baptist missionary, sta- 
tioned at Afognak, Alaska, gives in the August number 
of the Baptist Home Mission Monthly the following ac- 
count of the people among whom he is laboring : 


‘“Afognak is both the name of the island and of the 
principal settlement where we live. This settlement 
consists of two villages separated from each other by an 
open space of perhaps half a mile, upon which opening 
stands the Greek church as the connecting link between 
the two. South of the church live the Creoles—Russian 
half breeds; to the north lies the Aleute village. The 
aborigines here are called Aleuts, though, properly 
speaking, they are the Koniags, undoubtedly a tribe of 
the Eskimo family. Physically, both Creoles and Aleuts 
are strongly built and of fair average height; in fact 
their height would be above the average but for their 
disproportionately short lower limbs. 

“This peculiarity is probably due to the fact that the 
men spend so great a portion of their time in Bidarkas 
(Al. Kayaks)—skin canoes, wherein their legs are al- 
ways in a cramped position. They age rapidly, how- 
ever, especially the women, owing to their comfortless 
way of living. In this place, with two or three excep- 
tions only, all sleep on the floor, The women and chil- 
dren are most of the time barefooted, It is not at all 
uncommon to see a woman carry water, barefooted, over 
the snow-covered, frozen ground; but they are never 
seen without a shawl or cloth of some kind covering 
their heads. Asa matter of course, consumption carries 
off a great number. 

“ Religiously, both Creoles and Aleuts are members 
of the Greek Church, 7, ¢., they have adopted the rites 
and ceremonies of that church, to which they cling with 
superstitious tenacity and devotion, How much of 
truth they may have received during the Russian occu- 
pation of these islands, I cannot tell. But it is certain 
that the present generation has not a ray of evangelical 
truth. Every house has a picture of some saint, before 
which the people cross themselves upon entering the 
room, and before which candles are kept burning during 
church time and high religious festivals. 

“In every house, too, are an abundance of chalk 
crosses, put there each year on a certain day to keep 
out the devil. The men, also, carry little saints’ pictures 
with them on their hunting expeditions before which to 
cross themselves, which seems to be nearly if not quite 
all they know of prayer. Once a year the priest comes, 
when church services are held for a number of days, and 
all go to confession. In the absence of the priest one 
of the three or four men in this place who are able to 
read a little, read a few short selections, which are ac- 
companied by one or two chants by a choir and joined 
in by the congregation, During this service, which on 
high occasions lasts for two, three, and even five hours, 
the congregation stand, constantly bowing and crossing, 
and occasionally touching the floor with their foreheads. 


“My wife and I attended the Easter service. It 
commenced at midnight with firing of guns and ringing 
of bells. The reader first read a short selection. After 
this, each member of the congregation, men, women, 
and children down to three or four years of age, lighted 
a candle which they held burning in their hands during 
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the remainder of the service. A portion of the congre- 
gation then formed in procession, and with banners and 
crosses in addition to their lighted candles, they 
marched around the church. After the procession the 
whole congregation settled down to the singing of a 
single chant, which they repeated over and over again 
for at least two hours, the whole lasting three hours 
and ten minutes. ‘The service closed with the kissing 
of a cross which the reader placed ona stand in the 
center of the house. This kissing was accompanied by 
bowing, crossing, and with many by prostration. 

“ After the close of the service, but before leaving the 
church, the people all kissed each other. It is called 
the Christian kiss of greeting, which all observed on and 
during the two days following Easter. It consists in a 
kiss on each cheek and on the lips, The custom ap- 
pears to be quite innocent and even beautiful as you see 
it performed by parents and children. But during the 
day when the adult portion of the people have become, 
almost without exception, drunk, it does not look quite 
so innocent or inviting. 

«There seems to be no conflict whatever, between the 
most superstitious devotion to their church and beastly 
drunkenness. In fact their Sundays and holy days, of 
which latter there are a great number, are the days for 
general dissipation. Church at 9 A. M., drinking during 
the day, and a dance in the evening, is the usual pro- 
gramme. At such times not only men, but even women, 
can be seen staggering around in their intoxication. 
Never and nowhere have I seen such general and down- 
right drunkenness as here. This is a prohibition coun- 
try; but the people have somehow learned how to 
manufacture their own whiskey. It is safe to say that 
all the graham flour and nearly all the sugar or molasses 
sold here is used for the purpose of distilling. 

‘‘The one redeeming trait about their drunkenness is 
that they are quiet and peaceable, even in their cups. 
Their stolidity and phlegmatic temperaments seem to 
keep them from getting maddened with strong drink. 
If they were a nervous, excitable people, there would be 
as many fights and murders as there are Sundays and 
holy days. We have no law here, no justice of the 
peace, no police, and yet I have not heard of a single 
fight during our eight months’ residence on this island, 
On the other hand this very stolidity which makes them 
quiet and peaceable, clothes them in almost invulnerable 
armor against any attacks upon their reason or con- 
science. It will be hard, indeed, to penetrate this 
armor, strengthened as it is by vain rites and ceremo- 
nies, which to them constitutes the only true religion on 
earth. Yet we are not discouraged, for ‘with God 
nothing is impossible.” 

‘In order to do any real service here it is necessary 
that the teacher or missionary should first of all acquire 
the Russian language. If the government schools are 
kept up, one may be able to preach the Gospel to the 
coming generation in English. But at present, and for 
many years to come, a knowledge of Russian is essen- 
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the Aleute also. Right here, in this little settlement, we 
have both these languages, and by far the greater por- 
tion can express themselves in one or the other only. 
Most of the Aleutes understand Russian enough to buy 
and sell, but beyond that they cling to their own 
language. In Kadiak, where there are quite a number 
of English-speaking people and where a dozen of the 
school children are American half-breeds, a knowledge 
of those languages is not so absolutely necessary as 
here, where we have. no interpreters. Yet even in 
Kadiak no one will be able to do good missionary work 
without a knowledge of the Russian language, at least. 
Hence I have given all my spare time to the study of 
Russian, in which I am thankful to say I am making 
fair progress, learning also a little Aleute along with it. 
Thus we shall be able to do very well, in regard to 
teaching, by the time the new school year opens. For 
real efficiency in missionary work somewhat longer time 
will be necessary. The schools, however, are both a 
good preparation of the soil in the hearts of the chil- 
dren, and a means of fitting the teacher for more purely 
spiritual labors.” 


—~>4>___- 


Missionary Work in Alaska. 


Tne Rev. G. Frederick Wright, p.p., Professor in 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, visited Alaska last year, 
and in an article published in the Zxdependent, Septem- 
ber 29, 1887, witnesses to the value of the mission work 
in Alaska, especially that of the Presbyterians, We 
make the following extracts from the article: 

After the transfer of the territory to the United 
States in 1867, there were several years when nothing 
whatever was being done for the elevation of the native 
races of Southeastern Alaska. They were left to the 
tender mercies of the traders and adventurers who 
flocked, in great numbers and without any definite 
aims, to the region. When, after several years, the 
army was withdrawn, there was for some timea state of 
indescribable terror and anarchy throughout the dis- 
trict. In the winter of 1877 there was a fearful state of 
things at Fort Wrangel. Several hundred miners had 
come down as usual from up the Stikine River to spend 
the winter and return at the opening of spring. There 
was no government. There were no laws. There was 
no restraint which any one respected. The situation 
was the worst possible both for the whites and the small 
tribe of Indians that centers there. 

Into this seething cauldron of iniquity Mrs. A. R. 
McFarland went single-handed to take up and carry on 
for the Presbyterian Missionary Society a work already 
begun by some Christian Indians temporarily working 
there And she has wrought wonders. She was recog- 
nized at once as a center around which the better 
elements of the whites rallied in the formation of a vig- 
ilance committee, and measures wére soon instituted 
for the establishment of a home for girls, where they 
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could be protected from the cupidity of their parents 
and the lusts of the dominant race. 

Subsequently other Presbyterian missionaries followed 
her, until now there are seven or eight stations so situ- 
ated as to reach nearly all the population of the district. 
The boarding-school was afterward removed to Sitka, 
where, through the interference of the unworthy set of 
government officials sent out by President Arthur, it 
was nearly broken up two or three years ago. But un- 
der the protection of the present officers, it is now 
rapidly regaining its former prosperity. Mrs. McFar- 
land has transferred herself to Howkan, among the 
Hydah tribes, where she is building up another school 
for girls. 

It was my privilege to meet all but two or three of the 
missionaries, and to visit nearly all the stations, and I 
can bear testimony that Mr. Duncan is by no mcans a 
solitary specimen of true devotion to the interests of the 
people in that region. Mr. Duncan has been in his field 
long enough for his seed to bear fruit, and, until re- 
cently, his isolation gave him a fair field in which to 
operate. Other such centers as he has created are grow- 
ing up under the fostering care of the Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries. 

At Fort Wrangel, which is now nearly deserted by 
the whites, I found in Mrs. Young, the daughter of the 
Rev. Lewis Kellogg, for twenty-five years the widely 
known pastor of the Presbyterian church in Whitehall, 
N. Y. She was among the first to offer herself to go to 
Alaska as ateacher. Later she married one of the mis- 
sionaries, and her life is most fruitful in every form of 
good work, and her devotion to her charge is almost 
unexampled. Through her influence an industrial 
school has been established, and a farm bought (almost 
the only farm in Alaska), and stocked with cattle and 
provided with horses. A small steam-yacht has been 
purchased, and she is contemplating the purchase, for 
the mission, of a salmon fishery, to give employment to 
the natives. Her pupils publish a monthly paper, doing 
all the work themselves. Being an only daughter, the care 
of her mother naturally fell upon her after her father’s 
death a few years ago. She wrote to her mother that 
she could not leave her charge, and asked the mother to 
come and spend her remaining days with her in the field. 
This she did; and her grave in Alaska, tenderly cared 
for by her daughter’s hands, is a living witness to the 
natives of the devotion to them of their missionary 
teachers. 

I have elsewhere told of the impression made upon 
the small Taku tribe of Indians by the brief labors of 
Dr. Corlies, of; Philadelphia, who has since found it 
necessary to return to the Atlantic coast. The whole 
tribe laid aside their heathen customs, banished their 
medicine men and built a church. It was interesting to 
see the impression made upon our Taku heathen guide, 
who had, as it were, but touched the hem of the mis- 
sionary’s garment, but had learned more from even that 
brief contact with such Christian devotion than the 


most of us learn from much greater advantages. What- 
ever may be thought of the strictness of Presbyterian 
doctrines in the abstract, our man “Jake” had caught. 
the spirit of Christ from the men who brought the doc- 
trines; as his creed, which we drew out of him by ques- 
tions one Sunday morning, testifies. As translated to 
us by the other guide, who could speak broken English, 
“ Jake’s’”’ creed was as follows: 

“rst. God is the Boss of us fellers and of every..man 
all. 

“2d. God loves us fellers and every man all. 


«3d. I feel in my heart that I love God. I love my 
brother, my sister, every man all. 
‘“‘ath. I wish every feller loved Jesus. Then they 


good ; no bad, no fight.” 

On further inquiry we found that Jake had been most 
deeply impressed by the care which Dr. Corlies had be- 
stowed upon him during a serious illness, and that’a 
temperance pledge which he had made on that occasion 
had been most carefully kept, and we came to trust him 
implicitly. 

At Juneau, the present center-of the white popula- 
tion and of mining industry, we found Mr. and Mrs. 
Willard, who had lately been transferred from Chilcat. 
Upon inquiry we found that the chief reason for their 
leaving Chilcat was the custom referred to in my 
previous letter. An Indian girl from Chilcat had been 
sent down to the boarding school at Sitka, where she 
had died of acute pneumonia. Mrs. Willard would not 
herself admit that she had fears, but the general feeling 
among the other missionaries and white population was 
that some of the tribe would be likely to make reprisals 
upon the missionaries by taking the life of one of Mr, 
Willard’s children. Still the work begun at Chilcat did 
by no means cease upon their temporary removal. 
Enough of the natives had been converted and edu- 
cated to carry it on with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess. 

Just as we were leaving Juneau, a year ago, the Rev. 
John McFarland and wife were setting out, in one of 
the large native canoes, carrying them and their house- 
hold goods, for their winter’s work among the Hooniah 
Indians, 130 miles from Sitka. This station is not in 
the ordinary line of communication, and there was little 
likelihood that for the coming nine months they would 
see the face of any white person outside of their own 
family. Yet here they cheerfully labor year after year, 
with a spirit of devotion that must make a deep impres- 
sion upon that tribe. Since returning, I have met in 
Steubenville, O., the intimate friends and early associ- 
ates of this Mrs, McFarland, and find that she, like so 
many other of the young women who offer themselves 
for missionary work, was among the choicest and most 
accomplished women in the place where she lived. 

At Sitka we found Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo E. Austin 
at the head of the boarding-school. Mr. Austin was 
formerly a business man in New York City, a member 
of Dr. Taylor's church, and a successful mission school 
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superintendent. 
dained, and is pastor of the native church. His influ- 
ence is of the most salutary kind in every respect, and 
his plans with regard to the natives are as comprehen- 
sive as could be desired. He has fearlessly opposed 
the corruption of the whites, has gathered a large con- 
gregation upon the Sabbath, has through his influence in 
the introduction of civilized habits of life, transformed 
the appearance of the Indian village and made the 
boarding and industrial schools a marked success. He 
has been at his post without cessation for the last eight 
years. The attachment of the pupils at Sitka to their 
teachers is very affecting, and well it may be, for the 
sorrow and degradation and the brutal treatment at the 
hands of their nearest friends from which many, 
especially the girls, have been delivered beggars descrip- 
tioa. 

Two or three years ago, Dr Jackson, who is now the 
Commissioner of Education for Alaska, was the object 
of a most violent persecution on the part of the govern- 
ment officials. They had him arrested for a trivial 
matter in a manner almost as arbitrary and embarrassing 
as that in which Mr. Doane has recently been arrested 
by the Spanish Government at Ponape. The secret of 
the opposition was the success with which he was inter- 
fering with the practice of the natives of selling the 
girls, over whom they had power, to the base-minded 
whites. Any one who read the papers with care a year 
and a half ago must have noticed various references to 
Dr. Jackson, inspired by the corrupt ring at Sitka and 
sent on to Washington to work up prejudice against 
him and against the missionaries in general. 

But, as intimated before, that ring has been defeated 
at every point and comp’‘etely broken up, and the pres- 
ent character of the government officials is as different 
from that of those who were there two and a half years 
ago, as it is possible to imagine. As Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Jackson labors under the twofold dis- 
advantage of the interminabie distances separating the 
different portions of Alaska and the meagerness of the 
government appropriation ($25,000). 

I have already alluded to the removal of Mrs. A. R. 
McFarland from Sitka to build up another boarding- 
school at Howkan among the Hydahs. It was my 
privilege to be for several days a traveling companion 
with her on her way to the station. The steamer had 
not been there before for two years, and it was uncer- 
tain when it would go again. On previous occasions 
Mrs. McFarland had made the journey of twelve days, 
from Fort Wrangel to Howkan, in anopencanoe. Here 
at Howkan we found also the same broad views of mis. 
sionary work. The Rev. Mr. Gould, who has charge of 
the station, is a man of rare energy, good sense and de- 
votion. One of his first moves was to erect a saw-mill; 
and now, when Mrs. McFarland’s work and the pre- 
dominent influence of the Hydahs in that region, the 
station of Howkan is to bea most important center of 
influence. 


Since going to Sitka he has been or- | 


I have thus given, witn considerable detail, the 
grounds upon which I have been led to havea very high 
admiration for the personnel and the work of the Pres- 
byterian missionaries in Alaska. The growth of indus- 
tries among the mines and fisheries in Southeastern 
Alaska, must, in the main, proceed in accordance with 
the ordinary laws of business; and the willingness of 
the natives to work, is among the most hopeful features 
in the case. But, so far as I can see, their deliverance 
from utter moral decay, through contact with vicious 
whites, must be at the hands of the missionaries, 


Present Protestant Missions in Alaska. 
The Swedish Reformed Church sent last summer two 
missionaries to Alaska, One has gone to Cook’s Inlet 
and the other to St. Michaels. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL MISSION, 


The following is taken from the report on Domestic 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Church just 
issued: 

“The Rev. Octavius Parker, accompanied by Mrs. 
Parker and their children, and Mrs. McDowell, Mrs. 
Parker's companion, left San Francisco, under appoint- 
ment of the Board of Managers, for St. Michael’s, 
Alaska, May 11, 1886. After a voyage of eleven days 
they reached Ounalaska, a town of about fifty houses, 
and on May 24th went ashore and attended divine ser- 
vice in the Russian Church. They learned there that 
the Russian Church was actively engaged in strength- 
ening its missions in the Territory. 

“At Ounalaska Mr. Parker was detained until June 
25th for lack of means of transportation to his destina- 
tion, and was obliged with his household to live in 
great discomfort. 

“On the 25th of June they left Ounalaska for St. 
Michael’s by steamer, via the Seal Islands, reaching that 
place at the end of the month, and finding that the 
only quarters in which they could be housed were 
two small rooms made by dividing one room which 
was 12 by 15 feet. To this the Alaska Company 
afterwards added a log kitchen. 

“On arriving at St Michael’s Mr. Parker found that no 


| quarters of any description could be obtained for church 


or school purposes, and every effort made by him for 
founding a school was frustrated, and the Indians of the 
vicinity had evidently been prejudiced in 
against his mission. 

“On the 18th of November Mrs. McDowell became iil, 
and, growing gradually worse, on the roth of December 
(her birthday), to the great distress of Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker, breathed her last. 

“On April 1, 1887, Mr. Parker made an unsuccessful 
attempt to arrange for atrip to Anvik, a town in the 
interior about five days’ journey from St. Michael's, 
where he had learned there was a favorable opening for 
a school among the Indians. 

“On the 14th of April he had the satisfaction of re- 
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ceiving a visit from ten sled-loads of Ingeleets (Anvik 
men) who, without any suggestion from himself, asked 
him to visit Anvik. He accordingly made a contract 
with one of their number to take him to Anvik and 
bring him back to St. Michael’s. The journey was im- 
mediately taken, the ground inspected and found favora- 
ble for work, and a comfortable house was selected and 
has since been purchased for, his occupation. 

“On the 25th of June the Rev. John W. Chapman, who 
had been appointed by the Board to assist Mr. Parker 
in his work, arrived at St. Michael’s on the steamer SZ 
Paul. It was then determined that Mrs. Parker should 
return with their children and the body of Mrs. 
McDowell to’'San Francisco, which she did by the same 
steamer, and that Messrs. Parker and Chapman should 
proceed to take up work at Anvik at once. Ina letter 
from Anvik, where they arrived in safety after ten days’ 
journey, dated July 27th, and the last letter received by 
the Board, Mr. Parker reports that they found their 
house comm odious and were favorably impressed by the 
station as a place for their work, which they expected 
to begin immediately. 

“Dr, Jackson, the United States General Agent of 
Education in Alaska, incidentally affords the informa- 
tion that Fuller, who shot the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop upon the Yukon last November, also attempted 
the life of Rev. Octavius Parker at St. Michael’s. The 
culprit is held for trial at Sitka.” 

BAPTIST MISSION. 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society is rep- 

resented in Alaska by Rev. W. E. Roscoe and wife at 


St, Paul, Kadiak Island, who arrived there last Decem- 


ber, and by Rev. James A. Wirth and wife at Afognak, 
about thirty miles northeasterly from St. Paul. Mrs. 
Roscoe is supported by the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. The August number of the 
Baptist Home Mission Monthly gives the following ex- 
tracts from a letter recently received from Mr. Roscoe: 

“We have had about 60 pupils under instruction, but 
our attendance has been irregular in both public and 
private schools. Many of our pupils have done very 
well both in learning the meaning of English words and 
in learning to read and write the language. If I could 
only have a good attendance I could achieve a grand 
success in the educational work, and no doubt in the 
course of time converts to Christianity could be gained. 

““We have.very strong hopes of being reinforced by 
the arrival of Miss Nettie Parkhurst, of Lafayette, Con- 
tra Costa, County, Cal., whom we expect Dr. Jackson 
will send to Wood Island about one and a half miles 
from Kadiak Village. She is ateacher of many years’ 
experience, a Baptist, and full of missionary zeal. Iam 
on very friendly terms with the people of Wood Island, 
Some of them make frequent inquiries as to when their 
teacher is to arrive. As soon as I can speak enough 
Russian, or as soon as some of the people can under- 
stand enough English, I will endeavor to preach to 
them. Before long we hope to be able to have a regu- 


lar Sunday-school. A few of my pupils have already 
read well enough to read in the New Testament, but 
cannot yet understand very much of what they read. 
There is a vast deal of prejudice against learning Eng- 
lish among these people, the result of the teachings of 
the Greek Church, and it. will require much patient 
work to overcome this prejudice, We will do the very 
best we can,” 
5 PRESBYTERIAN MISSION. 

The: Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America made the fol- 
lowing report last May respecting the Alaska Presbyte- 
rian missions: 

“The Rev. Sheldon Jackson, b. D., took an extensive 
trip among the islands last fall planting schools and 
mission stations among them, 

‘Sitka, which is the central and most important mis- 
sion, has been freed from the outside oppressions of 
last year, and has made rapid progress in good work 
and favor with all who see and know it. The workers 
are much the same—the Rev. Mr. Austin as minister, 
Mr. Kelly as superintendent, and Mrs. Austin, Mrs. 
Winans, and the Misses Kelsey, Rogers, Pakle, and 
others. We miss the name of Mrs. McFarland, who, 
at her own request, has been transferred to the Hydah 
mission to labor with Mr. and Mrs. Gould. 

“Rev. and Mrs. Willard are at present laboring 
among the Chilcats and other tribes who gather at 
Juneau to et employment at the mines. Rey. and Mrs. 
J. W. McFarland are at Hoonyah, laboring at some dis- 
advantage because of the migratory habits of the tribe; 
but they still report a large schvol and hopeful work. 
Rey. S. Hall Young is at Fort Wrangel, where a church 
of 54 members is reported, some of whom are bright ex- 
amples of the power of Christian faith. Louis and 
Tillie Paul labored at Tongas, but the sudden death of 
Louis Paul and Mr. Saxman, the Government teacher, 
in December, 1886, by drowning, has for the time closed 
this mission. At Fort Wrangel are 53 communicants 
and 200 Sunday-school scholars. At Juneau are 13 


- Sunday-school scholars.” 


MORAVIAN MISSION, 


The Moravians have two missions in Alaska, one at 
Bethel, on the Kuskokwim River, 75 miles from the 
mouth, and one at Nushagak, 150 miles distant. At 
Bethel are Rev. John H,. Kilbuck and wife, and at 
Nushagak are Rev. F. E. Wolff and wife and Miss 
Huber. Rev. W. H. Weinland was obliged to return to 
the United States last summer on account of his health. 

At Bethel a school has been organized with 13 
scholars, and the missionary is acquiring the language 
and winning the confidence of the natives, 

Rev. F, E. Wolff wrote from Nushagak, June 15th, 
that he arrived there on June 11th, on his return from 
the United States, and found the house erected last 
year just as he had left it last fall, It stands three 
miles from Nushagak, upon a little hill in the Eskimo 
village of Kanuluk, where there is a cannery of the Arc- 
tic Fishing Company. 

The mission was commenced in 1885, and though one 
missionary was drowned and another disabled by sick- 
ness, the Moravians are determined to persevere, and 
believe there are good prospects of ultimate success, 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


General, 


Annual Meeting of the American Board. 

The Annual Meeting of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions was held last month in Springfield, Mass, 
The report of the treasurer, Langdon S. Ward, shows 
that the entire expenditures of the Board for the year 
ending August 31, amounted to $679,377, of which 
$642,658 was the cost of missions, thus distributed 
(cents omitted): West Central Africa, $14.711; East 
Central Africa, $3,427; Zulu, $25,138; European Tur- 
key, $30,108; Western Turkey, $102,902; Central Tur- 
key, $28,291; Eastern Turkey, $45,196; Marathi, $42,- 
767; Madura, $50,138; Ceylon, $11,947; Foochow, 
$19,416; Hong Kong, $395; North China, $62,845; 
Shanse, $9,405; Japan, $103,322; Northern Japan, ¢ro,- 
715; Sandwich Islands, $11,241; Micronesia, $28,809; 
Western Mexico, $7.315; Northern Mexico, $10,978; 
Spain, $14,414; Austria, $9,177. For salaries of dis- 
trict secretaries, traveling expenses, etc., $9,901; MW7s- 
stonary Herald (including salaries and free copies), $16,- 
627, less receipts, $14,015; net, $2,622; all other publi- 
cations, $1,746; total for publications, $4,368; less 
amounts received from sales of books and credit to MW7zs- 
ston Dayspring, $1,767; net for all publications, $2,601; 
cost of administration, $24,218. The balance on hand 
August 31 was $1,577. Receipts from donations were 
$366,958; from legacy of Asa Otis, of New London, 
$48,808; legacy of S. W. Swett, Boston, $154,320; other 
legacies, $98,415; interest on general permanent fund, 
$11,071; total, $679,572. The remainder of the legacy 
of Asa Otis is set apart for new missions, and the 
balance remaining in securities is $236,788. The legacy 
of Samuel W. Swett is set apart to meet special calls in 
evangelistic and educational work, especially at present 
in Japan and China, and the balance of legacy remain- 
ing is $223,130. Vhe Morning Star fund for repairs, 
amounting to $14,967 at the beginning of the year, was 
increased by receipts and income to $16,438; the ex- 
penditures were $5,668, and $10,770 remains invested 
for repairs. The general permanent fund, counting 
$500 added in the year, is $215,387; the permanent fund 
for officers is $59,608, the income applied to salaries 
being $3,908. The Hollis Moore memorial trust re- 
ceived in April, 1886, from Dr. E, K. Alden, $5,coo. 
The mission scholarship fund has been increased by 
$1,646 from a legacy from Dr. Hugh Miller, of Helens- 
burg, Scotland, and is now $3,746. The Charles Mer- 
riam female scholarship is $3,000. 


During the past year there have entered upon mis- - 


sionary work abroad, or are now on their way, 9 mis- 
sionaries and 35 assistant missionaries—14 men and 30 
women—a total of 44, 18 more than the annual average 
for the past 12 years. Their names and places of desig- 
nation are as follows: 

For the Zulu mission: Rev. David H. Harris, Miss 
Annie McMahon. 


For West Central Africa: Ardell H. Webster, m.p., 
Mrs, Marion M. Webster. 

For Western Turkey: Rev. James P. McNaughton, 
Mrs. Jeanie G. Crawford, Mrs. Isabella P. Dwight, Miss 
Jane C, Smith, Miss Helen L, Wells. 

For the Marathi mission: Rev, James W. Sibley, Mrs, 
Minnie C. Sibley, William N, de Regt, Miss Emily Bis- 
sell, Miss Elizabeth M, Lyman, Miss Anna L. Millard. 

For Madura: Miss Caroline S. Bell. 

For North China: Rev. Alexander B. Winchester, 
Mrs. Euphemia J. Winchester, James H. Ingram, m.p., 
Mrs. Sallie V. Ingram, Henry J. Bostwick, Mrs, Amelia - 
L. Bostwick, Miss H. Grace Wycheff, Miss E, Gertrude 
Wychoff, Miss Luella Miner, 

For Foochow: Miss Caroline Koerner, 

For Japan: Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, Mrs, Cora M. 
Gulick, Rev, Cyrus A. Clark, Mrs. Harriet M. Clark, 
Rev. Horatio B. Newell, Samuel C. Bartlett, Jr., Miss 
Mary E. Wainwright, Miss Almona Gill, Miss Mary 
Poole, Mrs, Eliza C, Kendall, Miss Matilda H. Meyer. 

For Northern Japan: Rev. George E. Albrecht, Mrs. 
Leonora B. Albrecht, Miss M. Louise Graves, Miss 
Cornelia Judson, 

For Micronesia: Rev. Daniel J. Treiber, Mrs. Rose 
E. Treiber, Miss Lucy M. Ingersoll, m.p. 

There have returned to their field of labor, or are now 
on their way, after temporary rest in this country, 42 
missionaries and assistant missionaries, including 8 
who have been re-appointed—some of them after several 
years’ service in this country—whose names are as fol- 
lows: Mrs, Laura B, Bridgman, to the Zulu mission; 
Rev. Henry C. Haskell, Mrs. Margaret B, Haskell, Rev. 
Frederic L. Kingsbury, m.p., Mrs. Luella L. Kings- 
bury, Miss Sara E, Graves, to European Turkey; Rev 
Edwin E, Bliss, Mrs. Isabella H. Bliss, Rev. Lyndon S. 
Crawford, Rev. Edward Riggs, Mrs, Sarah H. Riggs, 
Rev. Henry O, Dwight, Miss Phebe L. Cull, to Western 
Turkey; Mrs. Emily R. Montgomery, to Central Tur- 
key; Rev. John K, Browne, Mrs. Leila Browne, Rev. 
Willis C. Dewey, Mrs. SeraphinaS, Dewey, Rev. George 
C, Knapp, Mrs, Alzina M, Knapp, to Eastern Turkey; 
Rev. Lemuel Bissell, D.p., Rev. Robert A. Hume, to 
the Maratha Mission; Rev. Joseph T. Noyes, Mrs. 
Martha J, Noyes, Rev. John S. Chandler, Mrs, Henrietta 
S. Chandler, to Madura; Rev. C. C. Baldwin, p.p., 
Mrs. Harriet F. Baldwin, to the Foochow Mission; Rey. 
Arthur H. Smith, Mrs. Emma J. Smith, Rev. Chauncey 
Goodrich, Mrs. Sarah B. Goodrich, to North China; 
Rev. Francis M. Price, Mrs. Jennie Price, Daniel E. 
Osborne, Mm. D., Mrs. Mary L. Osborne, to Shanse; Rev, 
Jerome D. Davis, D.p., Rev..M. L. Gordongiiae 
Mrs. Agnes H. Gordon, Miss Martha J. Barrows, Miss 
Julia Gulick, to Japan; Mrs. Alice G. Gulick, to Spain. 

The Board sustains 22 missions among unevangelized 
people in all parts of the earth. In almost 1,000 popu- 
lous centers a force of 2,500 laborers, foreign and na- 
tive, is preaching the Gospel in 25 different languages, 
and conducting a great evangelistic and educational 


savages about Jesus, and how to love 
and obey Him. What is being done to 
teach the people of Greenland how they 
may be saved?” 

MamMA.—‘‘ Missionary operations were 
begun in 1721, by Hans Egede, of Nor- 
way, after thirteen years of special prayer 
for the poor Greenlanders. He was 
joined in 1788, by several Moravian 
missionaries, and Egede, by earnest 
solicitation, induced the king of Den- 
mark to establish at Copenhagen, a 
flourishing institution for the training of 
missionaries for Greenland. Zinzendorf, 
Christian David, and other faithful la- 
borers were sent out by the Moravian 
Brethren, and many have been converted 
to Christ—renouncing their foolish super- 
stitions, their idle and uncleanly habits 
and immoral lives, and becoming earnest, 
true and faithful followers of our blessed 
Savior.” 

Datsig«.—‘‘ Does this good work con- 
tinue and increase?” 

Mamma.—‘‘As always where the Gospel 
is preached in simplicity and purity — 
the number of converts to the truth has 
steadily increased. In many portions of 
the island, heathenism no longer exists, 
the knowledge of Christianity is rapidly 
spreading among all the races ; but there 
needs to descend from God’s own pres- 
ence, copious showers of Divine grace. 
to quicken the dead, and clothe ‘dry 
bones’ in the beauty and power of true 
holiness. The mists of heathenism have 
not yet given place to the full blaze of 
Gospel light ; but the good seed is being 
sown, and Jet us pray more earnestly 
that for even that frozen land, the ‘Sun 
of Righteousness may soon arise, with 
healing in his wings.” 


——__~. ee. ______ 
Country and People of Alaska. 

BY FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE. 
The little party of nephews and nieces 
being assembled in AUNT SOPHIE’S parlor, 
for their missionary talk, the following 
dialogue took place: 

Aunt —‘‘ Well, Master John, what is 
the subject you have selected for our 
consideration, this evening. You all 
have the advantage of me, in being able 
to read up and consult together about 
the country and people you select for the 
occasion, while Iam taken quite unpre- 
pared. But by putting our stock of in- 
formation all together, I trust we may 
be mutually benefited. So now for our 
subject.” 

JOHN.—'‘T have selected Alaska, 
Auntie, because there are so many things 
I want to know about it; and so little 
has been written on the subject that we 
are all hoping to find you quite prepared 
to answer all our gquestions.”. 

Aunt.—‘ But for a lecture I heard re- 
cently delivered by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
about the country and people of our 
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western territories, I fear I should have 


little information to impart concerning | 


this latest acquisition of our government. 
I was, however, so deeply interested in 
what this gentleman said of Alaska, that 
I have since read every thing I could 
find on the subject. Soif you will name 
some of these ‘many things you want 
to know,’ I will do my best to gratify 
this very laudable curiosity. 
your first query ?” 

JOHN.—“‘I find by the map, that Alaska 
comprises that portion of North America 
that lies west of the 141ist degree of W. 
longitude, together with a narrow strip 
between the Pacific Ocean and the Brit- 
ish dominions, and also the Prybiloff 
Islands, and those of the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago with two exceptions. It looks, 
perched up there on the left-hand corner 
of our maps, like rather an insignificant 
sort of a place, to have cost our govern- 
ment $7,200,000, and I wonder how 
large it really is ?” q 

AunT.—‘‘I might tell you that the 
whole area, including the islands, is 
580,170 square miles ; but you will better 
comprehend its size, when you learn that 
it occupies as much space as do all the 


What is | 


States east of the Mississippi and north 
of the Gulf States; and Sitka, one of its 
eastern settlements, is about as far from 
Attu, the most western island of the 
Aleutian Archipelago, as is Washington 
from San Francisco, while the area of 
its islands alone, would make a State as 
large as Maine.” 

OLIvE.—‘‘I had no idea that Alaska 
contained half so much land; and in 
fact, I never thought much about either 
its size or importance, I suspect a good 
many others are to be found in the same 
category ; for not one of the many peo- 
ple John and Lasked have been able to 
give us any considerable information 
concerning this terra incognita. Will 
you tell us, Auntie, how long it has be- 
longed to the United States, and how it 
came into their possession? I saw that 
it was called, on some of the old maps I 
examined, ‘Russian America,’ while on 
the later maps the same region bears the 
name of ‘ Alaska.’ ” 

AuntT.—‘‘Alaska is a corruption of the 
Indian name Al-ak-shak, which means 
‘great country,’ but it was known as 
‘Russian America’ while it belonged to 
Russia. Since it was purchased by our 
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government in 1867, it has been known 
only as Alaska—that is, so far as it has 
been known at all; for until the recent 
awakening, I think the majority of our 
people were barely cognizant of the ex- 
istence of this great territory.” 

Dora.—‘‘ Why did the Indians call it 
‘creat country ?’? What isit that entitles 
Alaska to the name? One of my class- 
mates, quite an intelligent young lady, 
called it, ‘a land of icebergs and polar 
bears;’ and said we ‘must be hard up for 
a missionary theme, to select so unprom- 
ising a subject as this bleak and desolate 
region with its handful of frozen Indi- 
ans?” 

Aunt.—‘‘ Probably your friend has 
not taken the trouble to inform herself 
on the subject, or she would never have 
so called a country of grand, natural 
beauties, rich in mineral springs and val- 
uable ores, with a charmingly salubri- 
ous climate, and scenery beautiful and 
sublime even in comparison with that of 
the Alps. Over so large an area, the 
climate is, of course, varied. It is cold 
in the northern and central portion, but 
temperate in the south, and especially so 
along the coast, where the warm water 
of the Pacific known as the ‘Japan cur- 
rent,’ has the same effect as the Gulf 
Stream upon the west of Europe; so 
that the winter climate on the coast of 
southern Alaska and the adjacent islands 
is milder than that of New York City.” 

JAMES.—‘‘ Will you tell us, Auntie, 
something of the natural features of the 
country ? 1 remember reading recently, 
that the Yukon is one of the largest 
rivers in the United States—being about 
3,000 miles long, and 70 miles wide across 
its five mouths and intervening deltas.” 

Aunt.—‘‘This river is navigable for 
2,000 miles; and there are four other 
beautiful rivers that vary in length from 
112 to 500 miles. Mt. St. Elias towers 
19,500 feet above the sea, 5,000 feet 
higher than Mt. Hood, and is the high- 
est peak of North America. Stretching 
along the Aleutian Islands are sixty- 
one volcanoes, ten of which are active. 
The great Shishalden, rising nearly 
9,000 feet above the waves that wash 
its base, may be seen ata great distance, 
belching forth fire and smoke, while 
the lesser craters of Akuten, Makushin, 
and others, vie with it in splendor. 

In one of the gulches of Mount Fair- 
weather, is a glacier that extends fifty 
miles to the sea, and then breaks into a 
perpendicular wall of ice three hundred 
feet high, and eight miles broad. On 
the Stickine river, above Wrangel, is 
another glacier forty miles long, that 
rises between two mountains 3,000 feet 
high; and opposite this huge mass of 
ice, just across the river, are the Boil- 
ing Springs. One of them, Goreloi, is a 
vast smoking caldron, eighteen miles in 


circumference ; and other hot and min- 
eral springs abound in such number 
and variety, as would seem to furnish a 
panacea for all the diseases known to 
mortals. ” 

Joun.—‘‘Are there not some valuable 
ores or minerals found in Alaska?” 

AuntT.—‘‘ Yes, copper, gold, iron and 
coal mines are abundant in many por- 
tions of the territory. Coal and iron are 
said to be five times as plentiful as in 
Pennsylvania; and at Juneau, in South- 
ern Alaska, is found one of the largest 
gold mines and mills that ships monthly 
to San Francisco more than $100,000 
worth of gold.” 

CLaRA.—‘‘ What other sources of reve- 
nue has the country? The fisheries are 
said to be very productive.” 

AUNT.—‘‘ Yes, a country with water 
on three sides, and penetrated by mag- 
nificent rivers has, of course, an unend- 
ing amount of good fish. Halibut, cod, 
salmon and others abound—the salmon 
catch alone bringing in three millions of 
dollars annually. Fish is supplemented 
by the wondrous bird-life of the country, 
no other section of the known world be- 
ing so well stocked with wild geese and 
ducks. The fur trade is another impor- 
tant industry. The seal skins of the 
world’s commerce are said to come main- 
ly from the Prybiloff Islands; and the 
sea-otter are also taken in immense quan- 
tities.” 

UNCLE GEORGE.—‘‘ The Alaska Com- 
mercial Company pays the government 
$55,000 rental per annum for these 
islands, with the privilege of taking 
100,000 seal skins, for which they pay a 
royalty of $260,000, and amass big for- 
tunes besides—as several of the mem- 
bers told me.” 

AuntT—‘‘ So, Dora, dear, you can assure 
your friend that Alaska is something 
more than a ‘land of icebergs and polar 
bears,’ and advise her to make a summer 
tour and see.” 

Dora.—‘‘She would be surprised, I 
know; and would doubtless find among 
its people more than ‘a handful of frozen 
Indians.’ Will you or uncle tell us of its 
several races?” 

AuntT.—‘‘ The whole population foots 
up to about thirty-six thousand, com- 
posed of several native races, who live 
in clusters of small settlements scattered 
all over the country, with asmall sprink- 
ling, especially on the water courses, of 
Russians and Americans. At a post of 
the Hudson Bay Company, on the 
upper waters of the Yukon, lives a 
Scotch missionary, in a home so re- 
mote that tidings from the outside 
world would reach him only once a year; 
and on the banks of this great river live 
thousands of others, who proudly call 
themselves ‘Men of Yukon,’ and care 
naught for what transpires beyond their 


own broad domain. Now Uncle George 
will tell you something of the several 
native races as he saw them. 

UNCLE GEORGE—‘‘ These consist of the 
Innuit or Esquimo, Aleuts, Thlingits, and 
several smaller races. The Innuit are 
by far the most numerous and important 
of all. They live mostly on the seacoast 
and river banks, and are bold navigators 
and hardy fishermen. In appearance 
they are tall and muscular, with high 
cheek bones, thick lips, coarse brown 
hair, small dark eyes, and fresh, yellow 
complexion. They are a good-natured, 
well-to-do people, fond of trading and of 
athletic sports, quite capable of self- 
support materially, but sorely needing 
schools, churches, and teachers who will 
reside among them to guide as well as 
advocate. Their houses are circular in 
form and look on the outside precisely 
like huge grass mounds; they are with- 
out windows, and, of course, dark and 
ill-ventilated. They wear garments 
made of skins and birds’ breasts, and 
subsist on fish, water-fowl, seal, walrus, 
and the flesh of fur-bearing animals— 
eaten nearly always without salt, an arti- 
cle held by the Alaskan in utter abhor- 
rence. Smoking is universal, even among 
children.” 

Outtive.—‘‘ Are the Alaskans a moral © 
people generally?” 

UNCLE GEORGE.—‘‘On the contrary, 
gambling and drunkenness are common 
vices, slavery-and polygamy are gener- 
ally practiced, and among all the heathen 
portion of the races the superstitions 
and cruelties of heathens prevail. They 
are firm believers in the presence every- 
where of good and bad spirits, and that 
the latter need constantly to be pro- 
pitiated by sacrifices and offerings ; and 
from this belief spring sorcery and devil 
worship; and the old, the sick and de- 
formed are put to death with horrid 
rites.” Wi 

Dora.—‘‘ Who are the ‘medicine’ men 
that seem so largely to influence the 
people? 

UncLe.—‘‘ They are the priests; and 
are supposed to have control over de- 
parted spirits just in proportion to the 
number of dead from which they have 
eaten flesh. They are consulted on all 
occasions, and wield a powerful influence, 
over the people. ” 


CLaRA.—‘‘ Are these people willing to 
be educated and instructed in religion?” 
AuntT.—‘‘ Yes, most touching petitions 


have been received from them ‘for the 
Book sent by the Great Spirit to the 
white man;’ and here, as every where, the 
‘entrance of God’s word giveth light.’ 
Polygamy, devil worship and witchcraft 
are set aside, woman is no longer treated’ 
as a slave or beast of burden by her hus- 
band, but both are made ‘one in Christ 
Jesus.’ ” 
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Dare to do Right. 
BY ELIZA CARROLL SNELL. 

* Aint you ready, Addie?” asked Tom, 
as he stood by the front gate and swung 
his basket to and fro, in his hand. 

“‘Almost,” replied his sister from the 
front hall. ‘‘Where is my basket, I 
wonder? Oh, here itis! Now I’m ready,” 
and she ran down the gravel walk, and 
joined him at the gate. 

“T think you’re justas nice as you 
can be, Tom,” she said as she slipped 
her little hand into his. ‘‘Daisy Dorsen’s 
brother won’t ever let her go anywhere 
with him, and you let me go with you 
*most always, and that’s one reason I 
think youw’re so nice. LIhope you'll get 
lots of grapes, Tom, so’s you can have 
plenty of money to take to missionary 
meeting. But say, Tom, maybe you 
won’t find any grapes.” 

**Oh yes I will,” he answered pleasant- 
ly, looking down from his height of five 
feet and six inches, on the little chatter- 
box by his side. ‘‘I was up in the woods 
yesterday, and the grapes were thick all 
around Sawyer's Spring. Halloo! Who’s 
that ! The fellow in the gray jacket, 
looks like Frederick Spear. 

‘‘Where, Tom! Oh yes? ’Tis Fred 
Spear, Tom, and his sister Margie, and 
that other big boy, with the straw hat, 
is John Calbert, I think. See, Tom, 
they’re coming this way, toward us.” 

‘‘Halloo, Thomas! Where are you 
bound?” called Fred, as the two parties 
neared each other. 

Tom lifted his hat politely to Margie, 
nodded to John, and then replied to 
Fred’s boyish salutation, with ‘‘ Halloo, 
Fred! I’m going to the woods, with 
Addie here. Going to pick grapes.” 

“ Fox-grapes ?” 

“Yes. They’reas thick as you please, 
around Sawyer’s Spring.” 

‘What are you going to do with them, 
Tom?” asked Margie. ‘‘I should think it 
would hardly pay to go all that distance 
for afew grapes.” 

“Tam going to sell them, I——Look 
out, Addie! Don’t touch that—its a 
hornet’s nest.” 

**Sell’m !” exclaimed Fred, ‘‘ What a 
fellow! I can imagine you marching 
through town, trying to sell fox-grapes.” 


» Wouldn’t you look nice !” 


“Tm not going to march through 
town—mother’s going to buy them of 
me. I want the money, and she wants 
the grapes; so we’ve made a bargain 
that I shall pick all I can to-day, and she 
shall pay me for them. She wants them 
to preserve.” 

“Oh! that’s different. Look here, old 
fellow,” added Fred, taking a step 
toward Tom, ‘‘there’sa crowd of us 
boys, going out on the lake to-morrow, 
and we've just been looking for one more 
to join us, and throw in his cash; you 


see, we havn’t quite enough to pay for 
the boat and refreshments, but if you'll 
come along, and help us out—you’ll be 
doing us a good turn, and havea jolly 
time into the bargain. Come, you 
needn’t look glum,” said he, as Tom 
shook his head in a decided negative 
manner, ‘‘we’re not up to any of our 
larks, so you needn’t be afraid to go with 
us. Why! Doctor Willington’s going 
along himself; won’t that convince you, 
with all your prim ideas of right and 
wrong, that there’s nothing the matter 
with our excursion ?” 

‘‘Oh, it’s not that!’ answered Tom, 
laughing and shaking back his black 
locks. ‘‘The trouble is, I want all the 
money I’ve got for another purpose.” 

‘*Yes,” broke in Addie, not seeing 
Tom’s warning look, ‘‘ he’s going to give 
all the money he gets to the mission- 
aries. He’s only got a little money now, 
but when mamma pays him for the 
grapes, he’ll have lots, and he’s going to 
take all to missionary meeting—every 
cent. You see he spent all his money 
for a printing press a little while ago, 
or he’d give some ofthat. Tom’s always 
giving money to the missionaries and 
the heathens ; he gave a dollar just a 
little while ago, and now he’s going to 
give all his grape money, when he gets 
it.” 

“Yes, 1am,” said Tom firmly, ‘‘ that’s 
just the very thing I’m going to do with 
my money,” and he took Addie’s hand 
again, which he had dropped, ashamed 
that he should have been vexed with 
her for speaking. 

“Thomas Hayward! Well, I don’t be- 
lieve you’re such a fellow as all that !” 

““Well, Iam —just such a fellow. If 
I was ashamed to own it at first, I'm not 
now.” 

Fred laughed scornfully. ‘‘ Just listen 
to that, will you!” he exclaimed, turn- 
ing to where John and Margie stood, a 
few steps away, ‘‘ Here’s Tom Hayward, 
a great fellow sixteen years old, if he’s a 
day, tramping off with that precious 
little sister of his to get fox-grapes so 
he can have some money to take to 
‘missionary meeting.’ Ha! ha! ha! 
What a milk-sop! ’d buy arag-baby if 
I were you, and go and play with the 
little girls.” 

‘“*Come Addie!” said Tom, with a great 
effort controlling himself, and turning 
to go away. 

‘¢ Yes, I should think you'd sneak off,” 
continued Fred, ‘‘I should think you’d 
be ashamed to be so mean, A regular 
baby, I declare! Selling grapes to get 
money to send to the missionaries! Well 
if thatisn’t too rich for anything! Trying 
to be goody-goody, aint you?” 

“‘Look here, Fred,” said Tom, turning 
back, and drawing himself up, with a 
flash in his eyes, ‘‘Look here, Fred, 


listen to me a minute, will you! No sir, 
I'm not going to fight, but I want to ask 
you something. Didn’t you stand up 
with me, a year ago, and declare your- 
self to be a Christian? Didn’t you say to 
all the world that you had become a fol- 
lower of the Lord? and didn’t you prom- 
ise to doall you could to help on His 
cause? Didn’t you say you would strive 
in everything to please Him, and labor 
for His honor and His glory? And now 
you sneer at me, because I, who prom- 
ised the same things as yourself, am try- 
ing to do a little to help on the Master’s 
cause. Perhaps it does seem strange t 
you that I should sell grapes in order to 
obtain some money for the Lord; but 
that is no reason why you should sneer 
at me. Idon’t mean to be angry,” he 
said, lowering his voice, ‘‘but if you 
knew how Iwas tempted just now, to 
deny thatI was trying to do something 
for Him, you would be more careful in 
your way of speaking, and not try to dis- 
courage; I’m sure it is hard enough 
now, for me to do right, and if you are 
what you say you are, Fred ; I—I think 
you would do well to show your colors, 
and not try to keep others from showing 
their’s. Now Addie,” and he turned 
quickly, and walked away. 

‘“* Humph! Quite anicesermon, wasn’t 
it?” said Fred, with a forced laugh, as he 
walked slowly up to John and Margie, 
trying to assume an air of indifference, 
though his face showed plainly, that he 
was disturbed. ‘‘ Oh, bother the fellow, 
anyway,” he added, dropping his care- 
less air, ‘‘I’d like to know what’s the 
matter with him. I declare, he’s a—” 

‘Brave, noble boy,” interrupted his 
sister. ‘‘ I think if all took a lesson from 
him, it would be a good thing. Fred, 
there were five of us, besides Tom, who 
joined the church that day, and I don’t 
think any of us have been as brave as 
we should have been, except he. Wego 
to church service once a day, and to 
Sunday-school, and think we’re doing as 
we should. Tom works, and denies him- 
self, and stands a great deal of unkind 
treatment, I expect, from those who 
ought to help him, all because he’s trying 
to do right. As for missionary meeting 
—I don’t care how dull it is, ’m going 
next week, and see if I can’t do some- 
thing, if it’s only a little—to make it 
more pleasant.” 

And Fred had not a word to say. 


—__ —__~. ee. _______ 


We'll work by our prayers, 
By the pennies we bring, 
By small self-denials ; 
The least little thing 
May work for our Lord in His harvest, 
The fields are all white 
And the reapers are few ; 
We children are willing, 
But what can we do 
To work for our Lord in His harvest. 
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MISSION BOOKS. 


Mission Books on America and 
Europe. 

The following are the most helpful of 
the books relating to the mission fields 
or the missions in America and Europe. 
The date of publication is given in some 
instances. Where the prices are given 
in shillings and pence, they are gener- 
ally published only in London. 


AMERICA. 

Labrador (W. A. Stearns), 1886. Whid- 
den. $1.75. 

Native Religions of Mexico and Peru 
(A. Reville), 1884. Scribner. $1.50. 

Aztlan. History of New Mexico (Wm. 
G. Ritch). Lothrop. ‘5c. 

Travelsin America (Mackay). Harpers. 
$1.50. 

Greenland (A. F. Tytler), Harpers. 75c. 

Missions in Greenland and Labrador. 
Phillips & Hunt. 45c. 

The People of Greenland (H. Rink). 


Paul, 10s. 6d. 

Tour of Greenland (A. E. Von Norden- 
skiold). Macmillan. $1.50. 

Northern Coasts of America (P. F. Tyt- 
ler), Harpers. ‘dc. 


The Wild North Land (W. F. Butler). 
Porter & Coates. $1.75. 

Central and South America (H. W. 
Bates), 1882. Stanford. 21s. 

The Pampas. In Argentina (A. 
Hope). Whittaker. $1.25. 

Across the Pampas and the Ande; 
Crawford), 1884. 


(M. G. Mulhall), 1884. Stanford. j 
The Argentine Republic (W. iL. 
dan), 1878. 


Progress and Condition of Chil} 
Innes), 1875. 


Markham), 1883. Worthington. } 
Chili and the Chilians (R. N. 


Allen. 10s. 6d. 

Travels in Ecuador (A. Simson), 1887 
Low. 8s. 6d. 

The Patagonians (Capt. Munster). 
ray. ‘s. 6d. 

Wanderings in Patagonia (J. Bee 
bohm). Holt. $1.00. 


Adventures in Patagonia (T. Coan). 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Life of Richard Williams, Missionary 
to Patagonia (Hamilton). Carters. $1.00. 

Pioneers of Fuegia. Porter & Coates. 
$1.00. 

Our South American Cousins (W. Tay- 
lor), 1878. Phillips & Hunt. $1.00. 

Six Years with Bishop Taylor in South 
America (O. Von Barchurtz Krauser), 
1885. McDonald & Gill. $1.50. 

Glimpses of South America 
Hield). Cassell. 2s. 6d. 

Andes and the Amazon (Orton). 
pers. $3.00. 

Boy Travellers in South America (T. 
W. Knox), Harpers. $3.00. 


(Mary 


Har- 


J. Page). 
Macmillan. 
Woolmer. 


Guiana (W. H. Brett). 


1874. 


1885. 


Elliot), 1886. 


Harpers. 


La Plata Countries of South America 
(Mrs. E. J. M. Clemens), 1886. 
cott. 


Lippin- 
$1.50. 
Camps in the Caribbees (F. A. Ober), 


1880. Lee & Shepard. 


Handbook of River Platte (M. G. Mul- 


hall), 1885. 


Venezuela (W. Barry), 1887. Mulhall. 


63. 


Four Years in Venezuela (C. D. Dance), 


1876. 


La Plata, Argentina and Paraguay (T. 
Harpers. $5.00 

Dutch Guiana (W. G. Palgrave), 1876. 
$2.50. 

British Guiana (H. N. P. Brockhurst). 
10s. 6d. 

Mission Work Among the Indians of 
RENO WK... 28S. 
Peru (C, R. Markham), 1881. Low. 
Two Years in Peru (T. J. Hutchinson), 
2vols. Low. 16s. 


Peru (EK. G. Squier). Harpers. $5.00. 


History of Paraguay (C. H. Washburn), 
1871. 

Handbook to Uruguay and Paraguay, 
(M. G. Mulhall), 1885. 

Travels in Bolivia (L. H. de Bonelli), 
1854. 


lk Across South America (H. N. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


Alaska. 
Alaska and Its Resources (W. H. Dall), 


Bis! op): 


1860. 


Our New Alaska (C. Hallock), 1886. 
Southern Alaska (E. R, Scidmore), 
Lothrop. $1.50 

A Trip to Alaska (Wardman), Lee 


& Shepard. $1.25. 


Lifein Alaska (Mrs. E.S. Willard), 1884 


Presbyterian Board. $1.25. 


Alaska (S. Jackson), 1880. Dodd, Mead 


& Co. $1.50 


Alaska and the Seal Islands (H. W. 
Scribner. $3.00. 
Among the Alaskans (J. M. N. Wright). 


Presbyterian Board. $1.25. 


Travels in Alaska (F. 
$2.50. 
Canada. 

anitoba (Prof. Bryce), 1882. 

Handbook to Canada, 1881. 
Co. 

Our North Land (C. R. Tuttle), 1885. 

Columbia and Canada (W. R. Rae), 
1878. 

Nova Britannia (A. Morris), 1884. 

Picturesque Canada (Principal Grant), 
1884. 2 vols. 

The Canadian Northwest 
Adam), 1885, 


Whymper). 


Silver & 


(@. M. 


Mexico. 
Mexican Handbook (L. L. Hamilton), 
1888. Lothrop. $2.00. 
Travels in Mexico (F. A. Ober), 1884. 
Estes & Lauriat. $2.50. 
Vagabond Life in Mexico (Ferry). 
Harpers. $1.50. 


Mexico, Our Next Door Neighbor (G. 
Haven), 1875. Harpers. $3.50. 

Mexico To-day (T. M. Brocklehurst), 
1883. 

Mexico in 1882 (L. Castro). 

Mexico and the Mexicans (H. Conkling), 
1883. 

Guide to Mexico (A. R. Conkling), 1884. 
Appleton. $1.00. 

Mexico Under Maximilian (H. M. 
Flint), 1867. 

A Peep at Mexico (J. L. Geiger), 1874. 
Trubner. $2.45. 

Among the Mexicans (M. Rankin), 
1881. $1.25. 

Friends’ Mexican Mission (8S. A. Purdie), 
1885. 

Mexico as it is (A. Z. Gray), 1877. 
Dutton. 

Guide to Mexico (J. A. Janvier), 1886. 
Scribner. $2 50. 

Winter in Mexico and Central America 
(H. L. Sanborn), 1886. 


Aztecs (L. Biart), 1886. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. $2.00. 

Mexico of To day (S. B. Griffin), 1886. 
Harpers. $1.50. 


Two Thousand Miles Through Mexico 
(J. H. McCarthy), 1887. Phillips & Hunt. 


$1.00. 
Study of Mexico (D. A. Wells), 1886. 
Appleton. $1.00 


Mexico, (R. A. Wilson). Harpers. $1.50. 
Family Flight Through Mexico (KE. E. 


Hale). Lothrop. $2.25. 

Old Mexico and Her Lost Provinces (W. 
H. Bishop). Harpers. $2.00. 

The Silver City (F. A. Ober). Lothrop. 
$1.50. 


Young Folks’ History of Mexico (F. A. 
Ober). Estes & Lauriat. $1.50. 

Mexico; Its Peasants and Priests (R. A. 
Wilson). Harpers. $1.50. 


Central America. 


Ride Across Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica (P. Boyle). 2-vols., 1886. $2.50. 

The States of Central America (J. ° 
Frobel), 1853. 

Ride Across Honduras (M. Soltera), 
1884. Blackwood. 12s. 6s. 

Honduras (E. G. Squiers), 1870. 

A Winter in Central America (H. J. 
Sanborn). Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Here and There in Yucatan (A. D. C. 
Plongeon), 1886. Bouton. $1.25. 
-Sacred Mysteries of thesMayas (Plon- 


geon), 1836. Bouton. $2.50. 
States of Central America (E. G. 
Squiers). Harpers. $5.00, 
Brazil. 


Brazil (W. Sculley), 1868. 

Brazil (H. H. Smith), 188). Low. 2ts. 

Three Thousand Miles Through Brazil 
(J. W. Wells), 1886. Lippincott. 

Journey in Brazil (L. Agassiz), 1868. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 

Brazil and the Brazilians 
Fletcher), 1879. 


(J. C. 


wer a 
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Brazil, Its condition, etc. (C. C. An- 
drews), 1887. Appleton. $1.50. 

Brazil (T. Ewbank). Harpers. $3.00. 

Round about Rio (F. D. Y. Carpenter), 
1883. A.C. McClurg & Co. $2.00. 

Pioneering in South Brazil (T. P. Bigg- 
Wither), 1878. Murray. 28s. 


Indians. 


Mary and I, or 40 years among the 
Sioux ({S. R. Riggs), 1880. Revell. $1.50. 

Our Indian Wards (G. W. Manypenny), 
1880. Clarke. $3.09. 

Missionary Work among the Ojibways 
(E. F. Wilson). S. P.C. K. 2s. 6d. 

Ten Years of Missionary Work (M. 
Eells), 1886. Cong. Pub. Soc. $1.25, 

Story of Metlakahtla(H. 8. Wellcome), 
1887. Saxon. $1.59. 

Indian History for Young Folks (F. §, 
Drake). Harpers. $8.00. 

Antiquities of Southern Indians (C. C. 
Jones, Jr.). Appleton. $6.00. 

Life among the Choctaws (Benson). 
Phillips & Hunt. $1.75. 

Life among the Indians (J. B. Finley). 
Phillips & Hunt. $1.75. 

Manners and Customs of the Indians 
(G. Catlin). Chatto. 63s. 

Life among the Indians (G. Catlin). 


Gall. 3s. 6d. 
Customs of the Mandan Indians (G. 
Catlin). Trubner. 14s. 
EUROPE. 
Austria (J. 8. C. Abbott). Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00. 
Prussia (J. 8. C. Abbott). Dodd, Mead 
& Co. — $2.00. 
Germany (Baring-Gould). Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00. 


Philosophy and Religion in Germany 
(H. Heine). Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$3.00. 

Zigzag Journeys in Europe (H. Butter- 


worth). Estes & Lauriat. $1.75. 
Travels in Europe (Dore). Harpers. 
$1.50. 


Stories of Persons and Places in Europe 
(E. L. Banedict). Routledge. $1.50. 

Land of the Midnight Sun (Du Chaillu). 
Harpers. $7.50. 

Europe (Stanford), 1885. Low. 2ls. 

Austria-Hungary (David Kay). 1880. 
Low. 3s. 6d. 

The Magyars (A. J. Patterson), 1870. 2 
vols. Murray. 

Our Young Folks Abroad in Europe (J. 
D. McCabe). Lippincott. $2.25. 

A Family Flight through Europe (E. E. 
Hale). Lothrop, $2.50. 

Denmark and Iceland (E. C. Otte}, 1881. 

The Greeks of To-Day (C. K, Tucker- 
man), 1873. Putnam. $1.50. 

History of Greece (G. Finlay), 7 vols. 
Macmillan. $17.50. 

Modern Greece (R. C. Jebb). 
lan. $1.80. 

New Greece (L. Sergeant), 1878. Cassell, 


Macmil- 
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Hand-Book for Greece. Murray. 1884. 
2vols. 21s. 

An Easter Vacation in Greece (J. E. 
Sandys), 1887. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


Greece and Russia (B. Taylor). Put- 
nam, $1.50. 
Montenegro (Wm. Denton), 1877. 
Daldy. 6s. 


Through Holland (C. W. Wood), 1877. 
Bentley. 12s. 
Story of Holland (Isabel Don), 1886. 


Rivington. 3s. 6d. 
Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia 
(A. J. C. Hare) Routledge. $1.00. 


Servia (Wm. Denton), 1862. 

Church and People of Servia (W. T. 
Grieve), 1864. 

Growth of Freedom in Balkan Penin- 
sula (J. G. C. Menchin), 1886. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 

Struggle of the Balkans for Indepen- 
dence (A. von Huhn), 1886. Murray. 9s. 

The Gospel in Bohemia (E. J. Whately). 
Partridge. 2s. 6d. 

History of the Waldenses (J. A. Wylie). 
Cassell. $1.25. 

The Midnight Sun. In Norway, 
Sweden and Russia (J. M. Buckley), 1886. 
Lothrop. $3.00. 

Wanderings in Russia and Italy (W. 
St. C. Baddeley), 1887. Low. 5s. 

Young Folks’ History of the Nether- 
lands’ (Alex Young). Estes & Lauriat. 
$1.50. 

Land of the Vikings. 
genson), 1886. Scott. 

History of Norway (H. H. Boyesen), 
1886. Low. ‘7s. 6d. 

Story of Norway (H.H. Boyesen). Put- 
nam. $1.50. 

History of Scandinavia (E. C, Otte). 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

The White Fields of France (H. Bonar), 
1879. Carters. $1.25. 

History of Switzerland (H. D. 8. Mac- 


Norway (C. Jur- 


kensie). Lothrop. $1.50. 
Twelve Years in Bulgaria (Capt. St. 
Clair). Chapman. 9s. 


Five Years among Bulgariansand Turks 
(H. C. Barkley). Murray. 10s. 6d. 


Spain. 


Life in Spain (Thornbury). Harpers. 
$1.50. 
A Year in Spain (A.8. Mackenzie), 3 v. 


Harpers. $3.75. 

Hand Book to Spain. Murray. 1882. 
20s. 

Sunny Spain (Olive Patch). 1886. Cas- 
sel. $2.50. 


Story of Spain (E. E. Hale). 1886. Put- 
nam. $1.50. 

Spain and the Spaniards (N. L. Theeb- 
lin). Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

History of Spain (J. A. Harrison). 
Lothrop. $1.50. 

Spain (E. de Amicis). Putnam. $1.25, 

Wanderings in Spain (A. J. C. Hare), 
Routledge. $1.25. 
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Italy. 


Italy (J. 8. C. Abbott). Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00. 

Six Months in Italy (G. S. Hillard) 
1883. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

Walks in Rome (A. J. C. Hare). Rout- 
ledge. $3.50. 

Cities of Northern and Central Italy 
(A. J. C. Hare). Routledge. 3vols. $6.00. 


Florence (A. J. C. Hare). Routledge. 
$1.00. 

Venice (A. J. C. Hare). Routledge. 
$1.00. 


Russia. 
History of Russia (A. Rambaud). 2 v. 


1886. Alden. $1.75. 

Russian Church (A. F, Heard), 188% 
Harpers. $1.75. 

Russia (J. 8. C. Abbott). Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00. 

Russia Under the Tzars (Stephnial), 
1885. Scribners. $1.50. 


Underground Russia (Stephniak), 1885. 
Scribners. $1.25. 

Russia (D. Mackenzie Wallace), 
Holt. . $2.00. 

Boy Travellersin Russia (T. W. Knox), 
1886. Harpers. $3.(0. 

Studies in Russia (A. J.C. Hare), Rout— 


1887... 


ledge. $2.00. 
A Winter in Russia (T. Gautier), Holt. 
$1.75. 


Young Folks’ History of Russia (N. H.. 
Dole). Estes & Lauriat. $1.50. 

The Russian Empire (John Geddie) 
Nelson. $2.00. 

A Trip up the Volga (H. A. M. Johns+ 


ton). Porter & Coates. $1.25. 

History of Russia (R. Gossip). Collins. 
28, 

Russia (Mrs. Chester). §.P. C.K. 5s. 


All the Russias (E. C. Phillips). Cas- 
sell. 90c. 
Russia (H. A. Smith). Routledge. 
$1.00. 

Turkey. 


Crescent and Cross (Mrs. 8. T. Martyn). 
Am. Tract Soc. .90. 

Races of European Turkey (E. L. 
Clark). Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

History of Ottoman Turks (E. S. 
Creasy), 1882. Holt. $2.50. 

The Ottoman Power in Europe (E. A. 
Freeman). 1887. Macmillan. 

People of Turkey (S. Lane-Poole), 1878 
2 vols. \ 


Among the Turks (C. Hamlin), 1878. 
Carters. $1.50 

Constantinople. (T. Gautier). Holt. 
$1.75. 

Turkey (J. Baker), Holt. $4.00. 


Land of the Saracen (Bayard Taylor). 
Putnam. $1.50. 

Christians of Turkey (W. Denton). 
Daldy. 5s. 

Dr. Goodell’s Forty Years in the Turk- 
ish Empire (E. D. G. Prime). Carters. 
$1.50. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


Notes and Comuients. 


Pray FOR AmerRtcA.—Pray for the 
frozen countries of the North, that the 
people may be warmed by the Sun of 
Righteousness. Pray for Alaska, that 
this distant home field may be well culti- 
vated for Christ. Pray for Greenland 
and Labrador, that the brave Moravian 
missionaries may continue to be success- 
ful in their work. Pray for, Newfound- 
land and Canada, that the Lord of the 
Harvest may abundantly bless the preach- 
ing of His Word. 


The Annual Meeting of the Missionary 
Committee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church will convene in St. Paul’s 
Church, corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street, New York, Wed- 
nesday, November 9th, at 10 a.m. 

The Board of Missions has elected the 
following from their body to represfnt 
them in the Missionary Commitfee : 
Ministers — Drs. Crawford, Harrgwer, 


Judge G. G. Reynolds and J. S. 
ALTERNATES—Ministers—C. 8. 
L. Brice, 8. Hunt. Laymenp: 


Tuttle and J. H. Bentley. 
We regret to record the 
October 27, of Mr. J. B. Cofgnell, 


many years a leading memb 
Board of Missions, 


the place of the late Dr. D. Curry 
Board of Missions. 

On October 25th commenced in Pht 
delphia the first session of the Missionary 
Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as provided for by the last Gen- 
eral Convention. A resolution was 
adopted recommending to the House of 
Bishops the creation of a missionary 
jurisdiction in Alaska, and the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop for that field. 

The Board of Managers of the Mis- 
sionary Society at its last session ap- 
pointed Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Dr. Reid, to represent the Society at a 
Missionary Convention to be held in the 
City of Mexico the last of January, 1888. 

Last month the Rev. D.W. Thomas, of 
India, was elected an Honorary Life 
Patron of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church by the Board 
of Managers, on account of his very lib- 
eral contributions to the Society. 

The Board of Managers of the Mission- 
ary Society at their meeting in October, 
adopted the following:  ‘‘ Resolved, 
That the thanks of this Board are here- 


by tendered to Mrs. Rev. Dr. Eddy for 
the admirable portrait of her deceased 


husband, Corresponding Secretary of 
this Society, so beautifully framed: and 
that we express to her our high appre- 
ciation of this valuable gift, which will 
hereafter adorn the room in which we 
assemble.” 

The Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, reports the receipts for the year 
closing with September 30, 1887, as $190, - 
334.99; an increase of $23,236.16. 

Rev. Royal G. Wilder, died in New 
York City, October 10, 1887, in the 71st 
year of hisage. For many years he was 
a missionary in India. Returning to this 
country ten years ago, he started the 
Missionary Review, which he conducted 
with signal ability. The Review will 
hereafter be published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls, and be edited by Rev. Drs. J. M. 
Sherwood and A. T. Pierson. 

Since the first part of this magazine 
was printed, we have seen the Moravian 
of Oct. 26th, which contains a letter 
from Rev. F. E. Wolff, written from 
Nushagak, Alaska, September 1st. It will 
be eight months before another letter 
can be received from him as not until 
late next Spring can a ship ‘‘ plow the 
waters of the Nushagak River and finda 
safe anchorage near his home.” He has 
been busy digging a well and building a 
school-house and wood-shed. Mad dogs 
have been very troublesome. He needs 
a fence around the house to keep away 
the dogs and Chinamen, and the natives 
also when they play with their bows 
and arrows and spears. He would not 
be able to open the school until late in 
the Fall. All the members of the mission 
were well and happy. 

pe A. ee 


The American Board, 
_have given elsewhere an account 
of the report made at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Board as to the re- 
ceipts and expenditures, the outgoing of 
missionaries, and the latest record re- 
specting the missions of the Board. Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs, of Brooklyn, was elected 
President of the Board to take the place 
of the late Dr. Mark Hopkins, and the 
other officers were re-elected. The meet- 
ing was of unusual interest because of the 
debate respecting the qualifications of 
missionaries, and we rejoice in the vic- 
tory of those who are generally designa- 
ted as conservatives. The claims of the 
progressionists have been increasing 
each year for at least three years, and it 
is better to be too strict than to open the 
door to that which would be likely to 
result in a lowering of the claims of the 
Gospel upon both heathen and Christian, 

The editor of the New York Independ- 
ent, who was present at the debate, fur- 
nishes the following as the substance of 
the action of the Board on this important 
subject : 


“‘1, That the Board, acting through its 
Prudential Committes, will hereafter as 
heretofore, assume and exercise the right 
to judge and determine upon the qualifi- 
cations of all persons applying to it for 
appointment and support as foreign mis- 
sionaries. 2. That, inthe judgment of 
the Board, the Word of God teaches that 
the moral conduct of men in this life, 
whether living and dying in heathen or 
Christian lands, is determinative of their 
condition and destiny in the life to come, 
and hence that this Word excludes the 
hypothesis that any persons who in this 
life have failed to secure the great salva- 
tion through Christ, will, after death, 
have another probation in which salva- 
tion will be offered to them, and by 
m may be obtained. 3. That all per- 
; applying to the Board for appoint- 
and support as foreign mission- 


hearts.’ 


Phebe Rowe, Miss Gallimore and 
aston, all of the Woman’s Foreign 
Migsionary Society, sailed from New 
ork Oct. 29 for India. 

Rev. Neil Madsen sailed from New York 
Oct. 29 to take charge of mission work 
among the sailors in Calcutta, India. 

On November 12 there will sail from 
New York for Singapore Rev. B. F. West 
and wife; for India Rev. Edwin F. Frease 
and wife, Rev. A. E. Winter and wife, 
Miss Anna Thompson and Miss A. C. 
Proctor. 

On October 12 there sailed from New 
York for India Miss Minnie F, Abrams, 
for Bombay, and Miss Mary A. Hughes 
for Madras. Miss Hughes is the daugh- 
ter of the associate editor of the Gwide 
to Holiness. ' 

On October ist the following mission- 
aries sailed from New York for Bishop 
Taylor's African Missions: H, Garwood, 
Alfred Johnson, Geo. P. Gale, Andrew 
Ortlipp, Wm. Schneidmiller, Wilbur W. 
Cadle, Miss Annie Whitfield, Miss Rose 
A. Bowles, Miss Lizzie McNeil, Mrs. Kate 
D. Meeker, Mrs. Delia A. Wallace, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas D. Hillman and three 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Astley and 
two children, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Har- 
ned and two children. 

Rey. Joseph R, Gortner has been ap- 
pointed a missionary under Bishop Taylor 
in Africa. 

Mrs. Jennie M, Bingham, of Herkimer, 


New York, writes: “‘ Among those who 
sailed October 1st from San Francisco 
for foreign shores was Dr. May E. Carle- 
ton, sent out by the New York Branch of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
She goes to open medical work in Nan- 
king, China. Dr. Carleton was gradu- 
ated from Syracuse Medical College in 
1886, and completed her studiesin the 
New York Post-Graduate School and 
Hospital. The prayers of the many, to 
whom her happy life of sacrifice has 
been an inspiration toward everything 
noble and Christ-like, will follow her as 
she goes forth to the work toward which 
she has been looking through years of 
preparation, and to which she is gladly 
giving her life.” 

a@We have only lately received the in- 
telligence of the deep sorrow that during 
the past year has come to Dr. J. F. 
Thomson and wife, of our South Ameri- 
can Mission. Their eldest daughter died 
in December last, and two more daugh- 
ters died in March last. Many will sym- 
pathize with them. 

<Dr. Gao. A, Stuart writes from Wuhu, 
China, Auzust 26: ‘‘Dr. and Mrs. Beebe, 
of the Philander Smith Memorial Hos- 
pital at Nanking, were sadly bereaved 
by the loss of their babe on the 18th of 
August. The little body was interred in 
the ground lately bought for a cemetery 
at Nanking, being the first to be placed 
in this consecrated ground. May the 
Lord bless this trial to the good of the 
bereaved parents.” 

Rev. V. C. Hart wrote from Kiukiang, 
China, Sept. 12, that in his late visit to 
the West China Mission he lived in 
Chungking five weeks. All was quiet 
and the officials pleasant. He made an 
overland journey, passing through the 
main cities and towns to test the spirit 
of the people and to sell books. He 
traveled on foot, and in chairs and by 
boat over 700 miles in the province with- 
out any particular trouble. He found 
the people quiet, orderly, and prosperous. 
Heleft Rey. H.O. Cadyin Chungking, and 
thinks the mission should be speedily re- 
inforced. 

We sympathize with Brother C. L. 
Davenport, of the West Central African 
Mission, in the great sorrow that has 
come to him, We have received from 
him the following, written from Dondo, 
Africa, July 24, 1837: ‘‘I returned from 
the annual meeting of our mission only 
to find that in my absence God had called, 
and the soul of my companion, Mrs. 
Mary R. Myers Davenport, M.D., had 
gone to its rest above. She was sick but 
one day of bilious fever in an aggravated 
form. She died July 18, 1887, at 11:30 
A.M., age twenty-eight years, six months 
and twenty days. We had been married 
two years, four months and twenty- 
three days. Our life together was happy 
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throughout. She was a true helpmeet, a 
loving, thoughtful wife, and an earnest, 
devoted Christian. I much desire to 
take a medical course, the Lord willing, 
in order to carry forward the work that 
she so nobly began. Christ is exceed- 
ingly precious to me at this time. Pray 
for me.” 
ee 
Tidings from Pungo Andongo. 
BY REV. JOSEPH WILKS. 

We are receiving regularly copies of 
GOSPEL IN ALL LANbS, and there is no 
paper or journal that is more welcome 
to our home than it is, packed full as it 
is every month with missionary news. 
We rejoice in the prospect of ‘‘A Million 
for Missions by Collections Only ” and 
pray earnestly that the church will honor 
herself by giving it. 

The Lord is blessing us in our work in 
Pungo Andongo, though through the pro- 
longed sickness of my wife and the per- 
fect indifference of the native children 
to receive an education, our day school 
has not been very pro;perous; still in the 
other department of our work we are 
able to report progress. 

More portions of the Scriptures, relig- 
ious books and tracts have been distrib- 
uted during the past month than in any 
previous month and the spirit of inquiry 
is thereby being awakened, ‘‘Como ser 
salvo” (how to be saved) is one of the 
books which have been specially en- 
quired after. Our Sunday-school has 
had aregular attendance of over sixty 
and the interest is increasing. The Leaf 
Clusters, Sunday-school Advocates and 
reward cards sent by the friends in 
America have been a great help to us in 
our Sunday-school work. 

Self-support is assured from the prof- 
its of our ‘‘ Store,” and we are asking 
for a young man for teacher as my 
wife’s health will not permit her to at- 
tend to the school any longer. One of 
the difficulties of our work here is the 
impossibilty of obtaining native female 
help for the house, or girls in our 
schools. The social customs areall against 
us in this respect, but we trust that the 
Lord will remove the hindrances in the 
near future. 

I have to report the sad news of the 
death of another of our lady mission- 
aries. Sister Mary Myers Davenport, 
M. D., fell asleep in Jesus, July 18, 1887, 
after afew hours’ sickness. ‘‘I die for 
Thee, Lord Jesus, I die in Africa for 
Thee” were among her last utterances. 
This makes four of our lady workers 
who have gone to heaven from Africa. 

Bishop Taylor writes that he hopes to 
come to Angola in a few months and no 
doubt will visit all the missions. His 
presence would bea great help to the 
missions just now and we all long to see 
him once more. 


The Japan Conference, 
BY REV. GIDEON F. DRAPER. 
Our conference was called to assemble 
this year for its fourth session in the 
very hottest portion of the summer. 


_ Happily the heat was by no means so 


intense as last year. Thedate appointed 
was August 11, but Bishop Warren not 
arriving in Yokohama until noon of that 
day, there was no regular meeting of 
the conference until the next morning. 
The afternoons were devoted to mission 
meetings, and the evenings to anniver- 
saries and addresses The work of the 
conference passed off very smoothly. 
The routine of business was interrupted. 
by one sad incident: the arraigning of 
one who had just been transferred home, | 
and the sending of well-supported evi- 
dence of his gross immorality to his 
conference. Our hearts were grieved. 
for one thus fallen who had been greatly 
loved and respected. On the other 
hand a pleasant feature of the session 
was the decisive step taken toward or- 
ganic union with the other Methodist 
bodies in Japan. The Canadian Metho- 
dist Mission stands ready to unite with 
us whenever the General Conference 
gives its consent, and we hope that two 
of the three other Methodist missions 
will join heart and hand in the union at 
no distant date. Union is in the air. 
Should the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tionalist churches in Japan unite, as has 
been proposed, they would form so ef- 
fective a working force, with such 
strong attractive power, as to greatly 
weaken the influence of a divided Metho- 
dism. The Japanese respect numbers, 
and cannot appreciate that diversity of 
sects in Christianity, which is perhaps 
more forcibly apparent here than in any 
other mission field. Moreover, they are 
intensely national in their feelings. The 
yamato damashii, or spirit of loyalty to 
Japan, being carried into their religion 
as well as their politics, a united Metho- 
dist Church of Japan would call forth 
more regard than an American or Cana- 
dian organization. “The United 
Church of Christ in Japan” (Presby- 
terian) has already appreciated this ad- 
vantage. 

The work of the year has been fair. 
Some progress is manifest in almost 
every direction. ‘(The full members 
number 1,970,a gain of 216 over last 
year. This by no means represents the 
results of the work done in the ingath- 
ering of souls, but is in spite of an ex- 
tensive pruning away of unworthy 
members. On the rolls are 524 proba- 
tioners. The collections show a net 
gain of 560 yen, and amount in the ag- 
gregate to 8,501 yen. This includes all 
moneys collected by the native church 
for benevolences, pastoral support, cur- 
rent expenses, etc, The advance toward 
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self-support was not, on the whole, what 
it should have been, though a few 
charges have done grandly. The prob- 
lem is not yet solved. On Sunday, after 
an excellent love-feast, Bishop Warren 
ordained a class of deacons, some of 
whom had been elected two years be- 
fore. The Bishop then preached, Bro. 
Davidson interpreting. The evening 
sermon by Bro. Kurimura was followed 
by the ordination of elders. R. S. 
Maclay was elected as clerical, and J. O. 
Spencer as lay, delegate to the General 
Conference. They were especially in- 
structed to represent the Japan Confer- 
ence as protesting against a missionary 
bishop for Japan so long as we remain a 
part of American Methodism. 

Not the least.notable event of the past 
year is the completion of Goucher Hall 
at Aoyama, Tokio, a fine brick building, 
two stories and a mansard, well suited 
to the needs of the flourishing English 
school. In its commodious chapel our 
conference sessions were held, and in 
the basement, in a large room destined 
sometime to be a chemical laboratory, a 
common table was spread and all the 
foreigners ate together. As many as 
forty were present at some of the meals. 
This included visitors and the ladies of 
the Woman's Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. The presence of our genial bishop 
and his party was a pleasure and an in- 
spiration to all. Mrs. Warren won 
golden opinions by the earnest sympa- 
thy she manifested in the work. lowa 
has a well-known representative in Mrs. 
Miller, of Waterloo. The Sunday after 
conference the bishop preached a mas- 
terly sermon to a crowded house in the 
*«meijikuido,” the building made famous 
by President Warren’s address. Bro. 
Correll took full notes, and interpreted 
the discourse as well as he was able after 
the bishop had finished. This confer- 
ence session has been a successful open- 
ing to what, we trust, will be the best 
year so far in the history of our work in 
Japan. Brethren, pray for us. 

Following are the appointments: 

Aomori Disrrict.—Gideon F. Draper, 
P. E. Aomori, K. Sawai; Hirosaki, Y. 
Aibara; Kurishi, supplied by T. Fujita ; 
Morioka, 8S. Matsumoto. 

HakopDATE District.—C. W. Green, 
P. E. Fukuyama, K. Nakada; Hako- 
date, C. Nakayama; Hakodate circuit, 
T. Hasegawa; Otaru, G. Yamada. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
Caroline Wright Memorial School, Miss 
Hampton (in United States), Miss Hewitt, 
Miss Kaulbach. 

Woman’s work, Mrs. C. W. Green. 

NaGAsSak1i Disrrict.—J. C. Davison, 
P. E. Agune, supplied by Y. Kubota; 
Fukuoka, K. Asuga; Takushima, S. 
Yamada; Kajiki, to be supplied ; Kuma- 
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moto, 8. Kurimura ; Kurumi and Yane- 
gawa, R. Ushijima; Nagasaki, T. 
Kikuchi; Sendai, to be supplied; Yatsu- 
shiro, K, Ichiku. 

Cobleigh Seminary, theological de- 
partment, C. Bishop, principal ; English 
department, D. 8. Spencer. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
Kuasui Io Gakko, Miss Russell, Miss 
Everding, Miss Elliott. 

Fukuoka girls’ school, Miss Gheer (in 
United States), Miss Smith. 

Naaoya District.—W. C. Davidson, 
P. E. Azumi, to be supplied ; Ebimura, 
to be supplied; lida, to be supplied ; 
Matsumoto, H. Hirata: Matsushiro, C. 
Iwai; Nishiwo, B. Onuki; Nagoya, H. 
Yamaka; Tahara, to be supplied; Ta- 
kato, T. Otake: Toyohashi, to be sup- 
plied. 

Toxio District.—J. Soper, P. KE. 
Sakuyama, to be supplied; Sendai, T. 
Yamada; Shimosa, supplied by T. 
Kogushi; Shirakawa, K. Osaka; Tendo, 
supplied by — Matsugaira. Tokio; 
Aoyama, supplied by Y. Honda; Asakusa, 
to be supplied; Kanda, R. Ishizaka; 
Mita, to be supplied; Tsukiji, to be sup- 
plied; Yotsuya, to be supplied. Urawa, 
supplied by K. Yamanouchi; Utsuno- 
miya, J. Oba; Yamagata, to be supplied; 
Yonezawa, C. Nagano. 

H. W. Swartz, M.D., and J. G. Cleve- 
Jand, educational work in Sendai, mem- 
bers of Sendai Quarterly Conference. 


8. Ogata, Gospel Society work, 
G. Nakano, at school (Tokio). 


Tokio Ei Wa Gakka, R. S. Maclay, 
general director. 

Philander Smith Biblical Institute, R. 
S. Maclay and M. 8. Vail, instructors; Y. 
Honda, tutor. 

El Wa Gakko, preparatory department, 
J. O. Spencer, principal, E. R. Fulkerson, 
vice-principal, W. OC. Kitchin, Sara A. 
Maclay, H. S. Alling, instructors. 

Kaigan Jo Gakko, Miss Atkinson, Miss 
Watson, Miss Vance. 

Woman’s work—Tokio, Miss M. A. 
Spencer, Mrs. S. A. Maclay, Mrs. W. C. 
Kitchin, Mrs. E. W. Vail, Mrs. A. R. 
Spencer; Sendai, Mrs. C. W. Van 
Petten, Mrs. H. W. Swartz, Mrs. J. G. 
Cleveland. 


YOKOHAMA DistricT.—I. H. Correll, 
P. E. Hachoji, to be supplied; Honjo, 
to be supplied ; Kanagawa, to be sup- 
plied; Kumagaye, K, Nakagawa; Oda- 
wara, to be supplied; Yokohama, H. 
Kimura. I. H. Correll, publishing agent. 


W.S. Worden, M.D., Gospel Society 
work. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
—Bible Woman’s Training School, Miss 
Holbrook ; day-schools, Miss Rulofson. 
—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


The Growth of a Year. 
BY REY. D. S. SPENCER. 


On July 9th, 1886, I visited the town 
of Honjo, on the Tokio District, sixty 
miles from Tokio, and the adjoining vil- 
lage of Shimamura, accompanied by a 
couple of native helpers. The same 
evening we held, as I am told, the first 
Christian service ever held there. The 
audience numbered about eighty persons 
and was gathered in the dwelling house 
of one Tajima Zenbei, a wealthy silk pro- 
ducer. We, the native helpers and my- 
self, spoke to the people till midnight, 
and then they were loth to leave. é 

Shimamura is a good-sized village 
composed mostly of silk workers. The 
next morning I baptized Tajima Zenbei 
and two young boys. These were the 
first persons baptized in Shimamura. 

We then Jeft Shimamura and returned 
to Honjo, where this same evening (Sat- 
urday) we held a large meeting. This is 
a place of about 5,000 people. There was 
not at that time, as I was told,a bap- 
tized Christian in the place. People who 
were, with perhaps one exception, unbe- 
lievers, had before my arrival secured 
permission of the police to hold the meet- 
jing, had rented and lighted a hall at 
their own expense, and had advertised 
the meeting all over the town, and all 
this out of a desire to hear about Chris- 
tianity, so that at meeting time we had 
the hall and street crowded as far as the 
people could hear. The speaking lasted 
from 8 to 12 o’clock at night. The next 
day one of the hearers at this meeting 
followed us to the next town, where we 
have a church, and I baptized him with 
others. He thus became the first bap- 
tized Christian in Honjo. As yet no 
church organization had been begun at 
either place. 

At the conference which soon followed 
Honjo was made a circuit, with Shima- 
mura as one of the appointments, and 
marked ‘‘to be supplied,” as too many 
of our circuits are of necessity marked. 
Later in the year one of the helpers who 
first accompanied me there was sent to 
work up the circuit. One year has 
passed and the conference statistics show 
the following result : 

Probationers, 9; full members, 35; lo- 
cal preachers, 1; children baptized, 9; 
adults baptized, 35; number of churches, 
1; value of church, $100; paid for build- 
ing church, $100; current expenses, $47.- 
61; Sunday-schools, 1; teachers in Sun- 
day-school, 4; scholars in Sunday-school, 
26; contributed for education, $1.45; for 
other collections $3.40. 

This point is in a good spiritual condi- 
dition and very promising; and Jet it be 
observed that up to the present this work 
has not cost the Missionary Society of 
our church one dollar, except the small 
amount necessary to pay the above 
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“*Porsgrund is atown with about 3,500 
inhabitants, and is situated on both sides 
of the Skien River. In the summer-time it 
is a very beautiful and healthy place, 
but in the winter there lies often a, very 
thick fog over the town. The prime 
trade is shipping of cargoes of timber, 
but these commerces are in the last time 
gone much back. Now they have begun 
with some fabric trades. 

‘Our last conference was held here in 
May and was presided over by Bishop 
Ninde. I was then removed from Sorps- 
borg to this place. There are 187 mem- 


bers in the community, and 125 children | 
We havea nice, | 


in the Sunday-school. 
though frugal church, which, before the 


conference, was trimmed up and also | 


there was built a convenient sacristy. 
They passed the million line last year, 
and we willalso do our best this year. 


‘With regard to thespiritual condition 
of the community, I know that God has 
done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad. We have in proportion to. the 
place large congregations, and, thanks be 
to God, we receive often great blessings 
from Him, It is our wish to walk a holy 
life in the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to spread his blessed Gospel to our 
fellow-men. May God help us to do so 
from day to day. 

‘In the State church they do not so 
little work in the last time, especially the 
so-called inner-mission, and so do also 
the Lutheran Free church, and though 


' partiality yet is greatin the Statechurch, 


we enjoy as a people confidence and 
esteem,” 
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November Simultaneous Meetings. 


There will be held a missionary meet- 
ing in every Presbyterian Church in the 
State of New Jersey between the 13th 
and 19th of thismonth. The Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Rev. W. H. Belden, of 
Bridgeton, N. J., sends us the following 
plan of the meetings and the suggestions 
made to the pastors : 

The Presbyterian denomination has 2&9 
churches in 219 towns in the State of 
New Jersey. The plan of simultaneous 
meetings contemplates an all-day For- 
eign Missionary Convention in every one 
of these 219 towns. The towns will not 
have every one its convention on the 
same day, but all will occur on some one 
of the days of the Simultaneous Week, 
November 13th to 19th, 1887. The desig- 
nation of ‘‘centers” (explained below) is 
not to interfere with the holding of iden- 
tical conventions in all the towns in New 
Jersey where the Presbyterian Church 
has its organizations. 

Pastors or ministers in charge are par- 
ticularly requested to preach missionary 
sermons (historical and doctrinal) on 


Sunday, Nov. 6th or 18th, and to invite 
public attention to the Simultaneous 
Week. 

Women’s Societies, Bands, Sunday 
Schools, Young People’s Associations, 
etc., are earnestly invited to devote their 
meeting nearest before the Simultaneous 
Week to prayer for God’s blessing on this 
movement. 

While it has not been possible to ar- 
range the N. 8. M. in formal unison with 
other denominations, we shall welcome 
participancy by their ministers and peo- 
ple in our meetings, as they may find it 
agreeable to do. | 

The general plan of the exercises will 
be the same everywhere, viz.: 


Morning.—A Prayer Meeting. General 
Discussion, 


Afternoon.—Separate Sections, as fol- 
lows: Ladies’ Meeting, Young Men’s 
Meeting, Children’s Meeting, Missionary 
Meeting, Candidates’ Meeting, etc., etc. 

Evening.—The Main Meeting. 

The following explanations may be 
found of value : 

Morning.—After a pray er-meeting con- 
vened as early as a good attendance can 
be secured, an open meeting for general 
discussion of the foreign mission field, 
work, and workers, led by a carefully 
selected chairman, will follow. In some 
places it may be preferable to have no 
interval between these two sessions, and 
in others to arrange them, the one, 
say, at 9 and the other at 10.30 or 11 
o'clock. 


Afternoon. — The afternoon hours 
should be given up to separate meetings, 
held either simultaneously in different 
churches or halls, or else consecutively 
in one place, according as their number 
and importance may determine in each 
town. These separate meetings ought to 
be among the best organized and most 
profitable of the day, as they will be 
under the influence of already existing 
organizations in the churches. Particu- 
lar attention should be given to arrange- 
ments for Music (both for afternoon and 
the other sessions)—the assuring of a 
strong choir, judicious selection of mis- 
sionary hymns or anthems, etc. 

_ Evening.—This is the time for the main 

meeting, to which the others, however 
slenderly attended or participatedin, are 
exceedingly important as feeders (in addi- 
tion to their own importance). The great 
value to this movement, of publicity, 
should be remembered in the selection 
of the chairman; but more, the indis- 
pensable necessity of the devotional spirit 
throughout the whole enterprise. 

The evening is to include two or more 
prepared addresses. The general topic 
is: Our RIs—eN LorD’s Last COMMAND. 
Matt. xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15; Luke 
xxiv. 47,48; John xx. 21; Actsi. 8; ix. 


16, xxii. 21, xxvi. 17,18. (fee last para- 
graph, art. ‘““N.S. M.,” in The Church 
for June, p. 567.) Where the two speak- 
ers can confer together it may promote 
the main end in view, if one addregs re- 
cites historical facts demonstrating the 
necessity and usefulness of Foreign Mis- 
sions, while the other is more concerned 
with the Biblical argument. 

The arrangements for such an all-day 
meeting in every town are committed, 

1. In the main, to the respective Pres- 
byterial Committees, acting in conjunc- 
tion with local Sessions and other par- 


ticipants. 
2. In the case of 58 designated places 
(called for convenience centers) to 


Synod’s Committee with advisory aid 
from the Presbyterial Committees. The 
only proposed difference between the 
meetings elsewhere and in these centers 
is, that Synod’s Committee are to provide 
one speaker (if possible, two) and select 
the day of meeting for each Center. The 
following are the Centers selected by the 
Joint Committee : 

PRESBYTERY OF ELIZABETH, 6.— Eliza- 
beth, Clinton, Plainfield, Pluckamin, 
Rahway, Westfield. 

PRESBYTERY OF JERSEY CITY, 7.—En- 
glewood, Hoboken, Jersey City, Jersey 
City Heights, Passaic, Paterson, Ruther- 
ford Park. 

PRESBYTERY OF MonmoutTH, 8.—Allen- 
town, Burlington, Cranbury, Freehold, 
Jamesburg, Lakewood, Manasquan, Mat- 
awan. 

PRESBYTERY OF MORRIS-AND-ORANGE, 
8.—Dover, East Orange, German Valley, 
Madison, Mendham, Morristown, Orange, 
Summit. 

PRESBYTERY OF NEWARK, 3.—Bloom- 
field, Caldwell, Newark. 

PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK, 8. 
—Bound-Brook, Flemington, Lambert- 
ville, Milford, New Brunswick, Penning- 
ton, Princeton, Trenton. 

PRESBYTERY OF NEWTON, &.—Belvi- 
dere, Blairstown, Deckertown, Hacketts- 
town, Newton, Phillipsburg, Stanhope, 
Washington. 

PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY, 10.— 
Bridgeton, Camden, Cape May, Clayton, 
Elmer, Merchantville, Millville, Salem, 
Vineland, Woodstown. 


The other towns and places number 
161, so conveniently scattered through- 
out the whole State of New Jersey, 
whose bounds are exactly those of our 
Synod (except that we have one Presby- 
tery in the foreign field, ‘‘ Corisco,” W. 
Africa)--that, if these Simultaneous 
Meetings be held by all our own churches, 
we may fairly hope to stir the whole 
catholic Christendom of New Jersey in 
love and obedience toward 


Our RIsEN LorpD’s LAST COMMAND, 


-5§28 
Blessing for Giving the Million. 
‘The California Christian Advocate, of 

Oct. 19, says: 

““We most ardently hope we have this 
year the million for missions, but if not. 
the deficit cannot be charged against the 
Pacific Coast. We have paid our share. 
Already the pro-sress of missions looks 
more like business than anything we 
have ever seen before. 

“Nearly every steamer bears one or 
more missionaries to Japan, China and 
the far East. and, occasionally, a large 
party goes together. The enthusiasm of 
our churches here is kindled to flame by 
these departing missionaries. Many 
to see them off, and encourage and b 
them. It is a part of our service 
pleasure to go and see these depa 
servants of God, and rejoice with 
in their heroic work. 

“Rev. Spencer Lewis goes back 
very point from which he was driv 
a mob, and not for his own fault! 
cannot afford to give up any place 
count of opposition. It is a delusi 
suppose that we can save ‘our he 
at home.’ and not try to save al 
God thrusts the heathen upon us 
can more easily extend our mission 
earry on our home work without 
*Our million’ is a paying inves 


are making progress at home easi 

‘‘Bringing the tithes into th 
house brings the blessing of the 
upon us. A great missionary 
always followed by a revival. 
not stop at a million; we can now easily 
march witha quicker step. Let ys claim 
a blessing and reach out after\it. A 
mighty revival all over the land is the 
thing to besoughtnow. Wecannot stop, 
for that is stagnation and death. Push 
this work to another million, and then 
another. Weare workers together with 
God.” 


fort is 
Ve will 
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Donation of Mr. and Mrs. Hayes. 

Notices have appeared in the public 
papers of the liberal donations to the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by Mr. Elijah Hayes 
and wife, of Warsaw, Indiana. 

The treasurer of the Society, Mr. J. M. 
Phillips, and the recording secretary, 
Rev. Dr. J. N. Fitzgerald, were appointed 
a committee to visit Mr. Hayes and wife 
and adjust the terms of transfer, and 
this was done on Sept. 29, 1887; and on 
behalf of the Missionary Society they ac- 
cepted at that time deeds of conveyance 
from them for certain lands in Kosciusko 
County, Indiana. 

Mr. Hayes and wife reserved a life es- 
tate in a part of the lands so conveyed. 

Oae thousand dollars per annum is to 


GIVING THE MILLION. 
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be paid to Mr. Hayes during the term of 
his natural life, and five hundred dollars 
per annum is to be paid to his wife dur- 
ing the term of her natural life, the five 
hundred dollars to be increased to one 
thousand dollars from the time of the 
death of Mr. Hayes until the death of 
his wife, provided she survive him. 

The value of the property thus con- 


veyed to the Society has been estimated 


by some persons to be worth $130,000— 
though others have placed a less value 
upon it, is a very liberal donation to 
cause Of missions. 


> © << —______ 
Mr, Duncan’s Alaska Mission. 

Miss Clementina Butler gives, in Zion’s 
Herald of October 19, the following ac- 
count of the opening services at the new 
mission in Alaska to which Mr. Duncan 
has moved some of the Indians under 
his charge from Metlakahtla, in British 
Columbia: 

‘Port Chester, on Annette Island, 
within the bounds of Alaska Territory, 
has been chosen as the site for the new 
Metlakahtla, and on Sunday, August 7, 
the opening services were held. The 
school bell that had been brought over 
from the old home hung on the limb of 
a great tree, and was joyfully rung while 
the American flag was raised on an im- 
provised flag-staff on the beach, where 
the exercises of inaugurating the new set- 
tlement took place. Mr. Duncan was 
watmly welcomed by the people, and as 
headdressed them, telling of thesympathy 
he had found during his absence in the 
United States, tears ran down their faces, 
and they took courage for the future. 

‘“‘Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, then addressed 
the people, assuring them they should 
have the protection of the United States 
Government, and welcoming them to 
American soil, where they should not be 
disturbed in the possession of any lands 
upon which they might build their 
houses. The encouraging remarks were 
very grateful to the Metlakahtlans, and 
they showed their appreciation of Mr. 
Dawson’s kindness by hearty applause. 

‘One of the leaders of the people re- 
sponded most fittingly to the speech of 
Mr. Dawson, showing by his well-chosen. 
words and his excellent command of 
English, to what noble manhood Chris- 
tian education can raise this people. 
The service was concluded by singing in 
the native tongue, as well as in English, 
with prayer by Rey. Dr. Frazier, of Oak- 
land, Cal., who was a passenger on the 
8. S. ‘ Ancon’ that called at Port Chester 
for the celebration. 

“The Christians of our country will 
look on with great interest at this little 
colony, which, giving up home and valu- 
able property, is establishing itself in the 


wilderness to work out again the village 
life, for the sake of freedom of con- 
science. The location chosen is a very 
beautiful one, near a fine stream of water, 
and favorable in many respects, although | 
doubts are entertained as to the quantity 
of fish being sufficient for their needs. 
If this is proved to be the case, some 
other place will be found on the adjacent 
islands. 


‘‘Mr. Duncan has taken out his natu- 


ralization papers as an American citizen, 


and has been appointed justice of the 


peace for Metlakahtla. Gov. Swineford 
has welcomed him and his people to the 
Territory, and in company with Dr. 
Jackson, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for Alaska, has promised assistance * 


and co-operation.” 
{ 
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Progress in Japan, 


Miss Ada Daughaday writes to Chaplain | 


McCabe from Japan, September 5, 187: 


‘Tt is now almost five years since I 
came to Japan, and during this time 1 
have often thought I would write to you | 
if it were only to let you know the great 
joy I feel that the Lord has honored me 
in giving me a part to do in the great 
work that is going on around me. 

“Ttis a glorious thing to be in Japan 
to-day ! 
the harvest 
are multiplying on every side, but, alas ! 
the workers are too few, so, of course, 
those of us who are here must overwork. 


Changes take place sorapidly here ; even ° 


the comparitively unimportant one, the 
adoption of foreign dress by the women 
of the country, has its moral aspects, as 
it has increased our influence over them, 
and given us opportunities to steer them 
through the shallows and quicksands of 
fashionable follies, such’as tight lacing, 
high heels, etc., and to warn them against ~ 


giving andue thought to dress and “ 


against extravagance. 
‘* But there has been a new revolution f 


The fields are fast ripening for ge 
Opportunities for service * — 


St 


in Japan that in results may beasfar) — 


reaching as that of 1868. The elevatioz 
of woman mentally and socially has be 
come an absorbing question with the ac _ 
vanced thinkers of the country. te 
‘‘« The Lord bas regarded the low esta — 
of His hand maiden,’ and hereafter gi 
are to have equal opportunities wii” 
their brothers for self-improvement, az 
are to enjoy increased social rights. a j 
are not slow in availing themselves i 
their present advantages, so our schoo 
are overflowing with eager, industriow§ 
students, while many schools have bee 
formed for married women. Whe | 
Japan comes to appreciate a pure, hapy — 
home-life her salvation will be vei 
near.” 
Osaka, Japan. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., Marcu 15, 16, AND 17. 


Shp [Continued from last week.]| 


EVENING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by President Young, at 7.30 


‘o'clock. ; 
A brief statement was made by Major R. Bingham, of North 
| Carolina, that there are several manual training schools in Southern 
‘states, but none immediately connected with public-school work. 


mr The Schools and the General Government. 


The topic for the evening was, “The Relation of our Public 
Schools to the General Gevernment.”’ 5 
Senator Blair of New Hampshire was the first speaker, who said 
that in the hands of the educators lay the future of our government. 
The existing condition of the public mind is such that the influence 
for good is largely bound up in the relation of the nation to 
the publie school. In the past, the general sentiment of the 
American people has been that the schools have only 
local support. The idea is new that the nation has the right and 
the duty to support the public school in part. The public school 
is, in a sense, the government of the country. The public school 
forms the basis of the government. Intelligence is its hope. It 
was the formative principle, and without it, government cannot 
exist in a republican form. Intelligence is necessary to the king 
and the czar, and, as in our country, each citizen is a sovereign an 
should be intelligent. If knowledge is indispensable to make, to pre- 
serve, and to perpetuate a republican government, then the national 
government should, for its own defence, insist upon having all of} 
its people educated. Aitizenship that is based upon intelligence is 
the guarantee of its continuance and preservation. 
right of self-defence. , l 
izenship should be exercised in accordance with the exigency and 
needs of the time. . 
dinarily, should depend upon local tax; but there may be times | 
when the parent and the state cannot do this work, then the emer- 
gency should be met by national aid. This is an era of such trans- 
‘formation, and until general intelligence can become universal, 
through the common school, there must be help. When once this 
js secured, then the duty will revert to the state. é 
 IWiteracy is the present danger. It makes no difference in what, 
“state it exists. An evil existing in one part of the nation will peril 
the whole country. In the southern and western portions it 1s re- 
markable how the public schools have promoted the industry avd 
wealth of those sections. In the days of slavery labor was cheap, 
and the wants were few. With advancing civilization and univer- 
sal liberty has increased the power of production. There is ready 
a growing competition between the productions of the North and 
South. Universal intelligence will equalize all of the conditions of 
‘society. ‘Those that labor must have like compensation to secure 
‘like blessings of an advancing civilization. There should always be 
“ free trade? between the states of the Union. Only by common 


£ intelligence can common blessings and luxuries be enjoyed. Wealth 


will thus be universally diffused. ; 
Inclosing, he gave a statement of the present status of the ‘‘ Na- 
‘tional Aid Bill’’ before Congress. The cold figures of the census, 
and the urgent appeals of the school men, have helped to make the 
“need of such a ‘‘ bill”’ ‘desirable. It provides for $77,000,000 as a 
“means of correcting the evils of illiteracy. It was nevera partisan 
‘In the Senate the bill passed in the 48th Congress by a 
yote of 83 to 11. Inthe House of Representatives it failed. In 
‘the 49th Congress it passed the Senate by a vote of 36 to 11, and 
failed in the House,—although vast petitions from all parts of the 
| country favored it,—by the action of the committees, who had the 
‘power to control the action of the House proceedings. We have 
hope for the ‘‘ bill’? in the 50th Congress, and believe it will pass 


| triumphantly. This will be a sublime result for education and for 


| the country. 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, of Alaska, was the next speaker, and said 
| that he appeared to give an object lesson on the principles presented 
Senator Blair. He gave a history of the schools of Alaska from 

67 to the present time. 
Hon. Wm. M. Stewart, of Nevada, a United States Senator from 
‘hat state, said that the relation of the common school to the goy- 
ernment is close and intimate. Nothing but ignorance can de- 
roy our government. This has been true in the past of all goy- 
ernments. We have all the natural resources necessary to prosper- 
ity. - We need intelligence to overcome vice and fraud, All the 
complicated questions that are arising, or may arise, can only be 
settled by the common school. New intelligence must provide the 
defence for the future. Our Indian schools have failed in part be- 
cause they did not begin at the bottom rather than at the top. 
They must be taught the elements of industry. He was in favor-af 
stablishment of a national normal school in Washington to 
educate teachers. ecae N A gees 
A. Newell, Supt. of Schools of Maryland, said the schools 
‘teach the nature of our government. The time will come 

of congressmen can prevent the pr r 

d education demanded by a va 


The support of the schools of the country, or-) 


It is the simple] 
Thus this power of securing intelligent cit-| 
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‘Whe Voyage of the Thetis, 
SSEL WHICH RESCUED THE GREELY PARTY 
- TO SAIL TO ALASKAN WATERS, 


7 
STar last evening, will be remembered as ‘one 


is commanded by Lieut. W. H. Emory, jr., who | 
was in charge of the Bear on her, errand of mercy 

40 the Arctic regions, ‘The Thetis has been, 
thoroughly overhauled and her ultimate destina- 
tion is Alaskan waters, where she will cruise three 
d. It is expected that she 
atter being in- 


i 


years to the northwar 
will reach Norfolk to-morrow, an 
spected at 


Under sailit will take six months to reach the 


equipped Dundee whaler when the Government |) 


purchased her in 1884 for the Greely relief expedi- 


modations made for crew and_ ofticers, 
Greely went to New York from Washington with 
Lieut. Emory Wednesday morning, and 
a visit to the vessel and inspected the berth 


he occupied on his way home aiter his rescue in | 


the Arctic regions. 


29 feet and draught 17 teet. Her main-royal truck 
is 139 feet high and sheis bark-rigged, with en- 
gines of 500-horse power. Where the three years’ 


supplies on the Greely expedition were stored is | 
now the berth-deck of the ship, and the quarters | 


of the thirty-two men of the relief expedition: 


have been transformed into the officers’ quarters, | 


She carries two steam-launches, the steam whale- 
poat Bear, named after Lieut. Emory’s old com- 
mand, and the steam-cutter Achilles, a new boat 
ot improved pattern, just added, ‘The gig has 
been christened the Despatch, alter another com- 
mand of Lieut. Emory, 
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-.VALUE OF ONE VOTE. 


HOW GENERAL VIELE SECURED TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS FOR EDUCATION IN ALASKA, 
{BY TELEGRAPH TO THH HERALD. | 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 25, 1657.—Imporiant measures 
| in Congress are sometimes decided by a single vote, 


| York, entered the House Mr. Wilson, of West Vir- 
ginia, said:— 

“General, you'll stand by the committee (Appro- 
priations) on the vo'e, won’t you?” 

“Certainly I will,” replied the New Yorker, good 
naturedly, “I don’t know what it is, but I guess it’s 
all right.” 

“Why, General!” exclaimed Mr. Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, “you're not going to vote against us, are 
you?” 

General Viele, by this time thinking he had better 
post himself in regard to the measure under con- 
sideration, asked Mr. Breckenridge what it was. 

He was informed that it was an amendment to the 


Purposes in Alaska. General Viela had aiways 

favored the bill and accordingly enrolled himself 

smong its supporters. When the vote was counted 

it was found to be 85 yeas to 84 nays. But for Gen- 

eral Vicle’s change of front the bill would have been 
| defeated by one majority. 


river, wt) ee ee 

YO OPERATE WITH THE oREGON'sHoxT LINE, 
SAN Francisco, June 8,—The number of di- 
rectors of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company 
has been increased from seven to nine, The 
directorate thus constituted is composed of 
baries Goodall of San Francisco, John L. How- 
rd of Oakland, Elijah Smith of New York, J. J. 
igginson of New York, J. N. Dennison of Bos- 
ton, Wm. Morrison of San Francisco, .S..G. 
furphy of San Francisco, S. VY. Smith of San 
‘el and John Rosenfeld of San Francisco. Et 
@ has been put control 

‘0 operate wi 


nn ott, 


Swineford of Alaska, returning here to 
| said that he went to Washington 2 


: ) LEMeL were influenced against it by the statemen’ 
he vessels of the Greely relief expedition, and | made by the Alaska Commercial Associa 


who oppose development and immigration “ 
inimical to their business. 
appropriation of $25,000, which will be | 
for schools and Indian police. [ 
added: ‘* The appointment of J. McCafferty a: 
Collector of Customs was opposed by m 
Hampton Roads will start for San | and when I saw the President and Secretar, 
Francisco. No orders have yet’ been received. | of the Treasury it. was withdrawn. 
ferty is supposed to have inspired the anti- 
Chinese riots in Alaska last summer and i 

' believed to be ‘* suspect No. 1” of the Phoeni 


tion,and had then only seen service for three years, |} 
A steam windlass has been put in and new accom. }) 
Gen. || 
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The length of the Thetis is 194 feet over all,beam | 
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Mission to Washington. 
Sr. Pavz, Minn., March 27.—Gov. - 


He secured 
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-  Yews ofthe Week. 


i Tine DOMESTIC. 


THE Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
ceived a letter from the Commissioner of 
Customs of the Canadian Government stat- 
ing that an exploring expedition is now 
being organized by that government for the 
geological and topographical survey of 
Canada, and asking that the Customs officers 
of Alaska be instructed to facilitate the 
movements of the party in that region of 
country. The expedition, he says, will be 
conducted by Dr. George M. Dawson and 
Mr. William Ogilvie, and will extend its 
operations along the Stickeen River, along 


I em 


q 


_the Pacific coast to the head of the Chilcoot 


Inlet and survey the Yukon River as far as 
the fourteenth meridian. 


| The other day, for example, as General Viele, of New 


Appropriation bill, providing $10,000 for educational- 


| 
251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Pa 
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NEW YORK, June 9th, 1887. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL CONVENTION 
BY W. H, WITHROW, D.D, 


THOUGH not attracting the attention of 
the busy world like the great political con- 
ventions which have met in this city, the 
International Sunday-school Convention is, 
we think, of no less importance to the — 
future welfare of both the nations most 


| largely represented. It is the fifth of those 


assemblies of Sunday-school workers of the 
United States and Canada, with a smaller 
representation from Europe, which have 
been held triennially for the last fifteen 
years at Baltimore, Atlanta, Toronto, Louis- 


| ville, and now at Chicago. The last we 


think the most successful of the entire 
series. Over a thousand delegates and al- 
ternates were present, and the meetings were 
of profound interest and of cumulative en- 
thusiasm. Armory D, a building capable 
Of the many verbal reports on Sunday-— 
school work was one of special interest by Dr. 
‘Sheldon Jackson, from Alaska, where 1,500. 
Hskimo children are already gathered into 
Sunday-schools. me ee a ee 
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ALASKA TERRITORY. 


Opening of Spring in the far North— 
Marine Intelligence—Loss of a Schcorer 
—Negiect of tha Territorial Govern- 
ment—Personal Notes. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Koprak, Alaska, April 5, 1887. 

Our season of communication with the 
outside world is just opening, after an uvus- 
ually severe winter, during which the mer- 
eury reached zero several times—a rare oc- 
currence in this part of Alaska. Storms 
and gales haye prevented nearly all inter- 
-leourse with outlying settlements and sta- 


spite of the unusual inclemency, however, 
cattle and sheep belonging to this settlement 
lhave ‘lived out” safely with only an 5ec- 
‘easional feed of hay and shelter during the 
“worst snowstorms, ‘The sheep hadeno 
shelter, except a small growth of spruce 
trees. a eae 
; MARINE DISASTER, 4 


: 5] 
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She has not been seen since that, but some 

pieces of wreckage picked up at Karluk on 
| the west coastof Kodiak Island indicate her 

fate. In addition to the owner there were | 
| on beard a Scandinavian named Nels Han- 

sen, the master. a Creole, Vassili Griznoff > 
|and bis son of the same name, and fourteen 
/native bunters belonging to the villages of | 
| Atognack, Karluk and Akhiok. It is sup- | 
| posed that tue vessel shifted ber ballast and 
capsized in a gale in Shelikhoff Straits, 

FUR TRADING AND FISHING. 

While the outlook for the fur trade is 
somewhat gloomy, the fishing industry, on | 
‘the other hand, is looking up. The Karluk 
| Packing Compasy, cn the island, and the 
| Arctic Fishing Company, on Cook Inlet, are 
making preparations for a greatly increased | 
eateh. The Karink Company have sent up 
(150 Chinamen and a number of Scandina- | 
vian fishermen, with tins and boxes, to put | 
up 75,000 eases, if the necessary quality of 
-fish can be secured. The Arctic Fishing 
Company send up steam-cooking gear and 
retorts and new machinery, a bark, three 
sehooners and a steam-tug.  Prospectors 
for the location of other canneries are al- 
ready in the field, and altogether it looks as 
if the salmon supply of our section of Alaska 
was attracting considerable attention, 
INATTENTION OF THE TERRITORIAL GOV- 


tions; but, as far as known now, the catch | 
of furs has been very limited indeed. In 


ERNMENT. 

The (to us) mythical Government at Sitka 
continues to ignore us of Central Alaska 
completely. To two reports of murder com- 
mittedin this vicinity within a year, the 
United States District Attorney at Sitka 
has not even deigned to respond with a sin- 
gle line of acknowledgment or inquiry. 
No trace of Mr. Melntyre’s assassin has 
been found, and we must presume that he 


either committed suicide or perished in the 


mounvtains, as he had no means of leaving , 
‘the island 


Po? 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


* 


2 


2 The school established here last October 


uspices cf the Interior Depart- 
flourished beyond expectation. 

ate in having a vers faith- 
ecessful teacher assigned to us— 


[8] 


E. W. Roscoe of Humboldt county, Cal, 
who has secured an average attendance of 
between twenty and thirty pupils, and dur- 
ing his brief incumbency has advanced sey- 
eral children from the trst knowledge of 
English letters to the Third Reader. At 
Afognak village—twenty-eight miles north- 
west from here—the Government bas estab- 
lished another school under Jas. A. Wieth, 
who is al-o écing good work under consid- 
erable difficulties. 
MARINE INTELLIGENCE—PERSONAL, 


Our shipping season began early this year, 


the first arrival from San Francisco being | 


the schooner Kodiak, on March 18th. On 
the 2ist the schooner Undaunted arrived 
from San Francisca for Magee & Moore’s 
establishment at this place, which has since 
been sold out to the Alaska Commercial 
Gompany, to the general regret of the com- 
munity, The steamer Karluk arrived on 
the 26th of Marcb, and has already sailed 
on her returo voyage, via Kariluk, The 
schooner Orion arrived on the 28th of Mareh 
with supplies for the Arctic Fishing Com- 
pany and machinery for their tug, the Nov- 
elty; beth will proceed from here to Cook 
Inlet. Onthe 3d of April the steamer St. 
Pan) arrived with additional Chinamen for 
Karluk. Amoog her passengers were Mr, 
Magee of Magee & Moore, San Franciseo, 
with wife and daughter, Rev. Vechtkomofi 
of the Russian Ohureb, Mr, Kendall, Super- 
intendent of the Arctic Fishing Company, 
and tne sou of Represeutative Morrow of 
California. The St. Paul sails again to-day 
for Oonalaska and San Francisco. Tae 


schooner Hamilton of San Francisco has 
been spoken 260 miles from this port. io 
ESKIMO, ~ 
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i PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. | PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. | 
a § 4— — 2 eR in é 
4 ALASKA EXCURSIONS—SEASON 1887. ee aa i 
es. d XCU ; i ALASKA ROUTE. t 
2 he inereased popularity of the Alaska Summer Excursions q ar AR = 3 é iH 
a and the demand for fine and fast steamers have tuduced the al Fer GEO. W. ELDER from San Francisco, transfer, to f 
: ,f Company to secure and specially fit up for the purpose the new i w Steamer OLYM TAN at Port Townsend. E 
: il and magnificent side-wheel steel steamship Olympian. This ves- fy i oe, as = if 
sel is first-class in_all her. fittings and appointments, beng fut- wl ene Leave Tacoma] pape. 4 
nished with electric lights-and all tmodern appliances and im- i p 5 Portlaank 7 A.M, Seattle Se Nap 
provements for the comfort and conyenience of passengers. Her hh ) «Voy. By Iail 10 A. M., Port is gue pee FT i 
saloon is. spacious and elegant. Her staterooms are lighted by il : i Aca send ant |t= vith nseneet i 
~ electricity, and are roomy, comfortable and beautifully.fitted up. i qt > *) iNictotia, Prat. | TC see 
+She is fast, and makes the trip from Tacoma, W. T., to Alaska jy i So 7 | 
{ al and return in about eleven days. She visits Glacier Bay and nl 1 April 15 April 17 April 13 April 20 : 
\ other interesting points in Alaska. She connects at Port Town- u 2 Beet May 1 May 2 May 13 
send or Vietoria with ths Company’s magnificent steamer Geo, W. i ) May 15 Ph a) ‘16 Pee Sg) Q 
Elder, from San Francisco. - : : nl 4 ia et besa) “30 June 14 
The Olympian ivill carry no steerage pe nl 9) June 10 ~ June 12 June 18 Oe g i 
first-class, and will carry no freight exce al 6 O24 “26 Ot set July 8 Fi 4 
“press freight. ss al 7 July 8 July 10 July 11 «99 H 
In addition to t 4 q 8 Rina a a Seep Aug. 6 
9 | h 9 Aug. 5 EATUL ON Aug. 8 cage |) p 
iy G 10 nee te) Aber at Stra #22 Sept. 2 
f il I Sept. 2 Sept. 4 Sept. 5 eho 
+H: fg ql 12 ae 1G Rie lt ; 19 eed) 
: t y. 18 cua Oct Oct. 8 Get, 14 i 
% 1 Due to connect with Steamer for San Franeiseo at Port Town- J 
send and trains at. Tacoma for Portland, and steamer thence to 
h San Francisco. 
? : in i 
: elusive fy : : i 
' This ‘arrangement enables the Company: to dispatch a steamer i ; é 3 = ee 
HOF regen oeey Las are c Me q 4 q Per Steamer City of Chester from San Francisco, transfer 0 
d for schedule of sailing, etc., see page 6, and’ for further and Stes > AN For . z 
full particulars in reference to these excursions see the pamphlet 2 qt Dake pene enc oy or TDABO 6 ein fh 
issued. by this Company, entitled, ‘All About Alaska.” ; i i Tei henver | Ty iene i 
5 Ne a” igs y Nes te care. : San Fran’co}’ Leave Leave . |p: pouns Due back 
€h - Prices of Excursion Tickets to Alaska and Heouurn : i f Broadway -| Portland | Portland ge ns PE Townsend oN 
_ SOLD ONLY DurRING EXCURSION MONTHS, Viz, APRIL TO OcToRER @ Wharf, No.1) By Rail. . By Steamer|yicioria p. ar, 2nd Victoria i 
in ce) LNGRURLVEE 4 i 9A. Ms 11s. M. P. M. Shee a 
3 ‘ fe -- - ———_ - i 
2 i (neluding Berth and. Meals on Ocean Steamers. Extra charge for | i eb. 4 Feb. 5 Feb. 4 Feb. 7 Feb. 25 q 
‘fk ; “Extra Stateroom Accommodations, ) q Dae aie Mar.: 4 Mar. °5 Mar. 4 Mat.-~ 7 Mar. 25 4] 
ow z : 3 35 ru _ 7 DY 4 . ne or 
| , - “Krom San Francisco, via Victoria and Townsend, and re- 4 : al may eh aqrh 93 mee a a “ me s au re 4 
' turning same Way............ eee Ratt aagh < Nee Wicniws ee a eee $130 A ce A See ie et ae Pe att aS 
From San Francisco, via Victoria, and returhing via Ta- tl rl a f. mae a any a May Bs J efi E 
4 ; - coma, Portland and Columbia River... Meare ee 40 nl Tne Tamed June 8 Jt “6 ie 4 p 
‘ From San Francisco, via Portland and Tacoma, revurmuie. = Bi nl ek 7 menace c =r 1" 2 OS 20 Thal Ts u 
; via Victoria and Straits of Fuca........... eo: ; Hl july 1 | July. 2 | July seul ey eee eh eer a 
i From Portland, Oregon, via Astoria dice ty p | pe ens omy Taio Is mete Pet oa hcp q 
b From Portland, Oregon, via Tacoma and Port Townsend t “9 “« 9 Menon ; gatpeth oye q 
+ , i Sia Say 29 30 PH MEE du te ay Ao oe 19 4 
ty (N. P. R. R. to Tacoma and O. R. & N. Co’s steamer to Aug. 12 Aus. 13 Aug. 12 ile af Sapna 
ie A POE LOW RECS Ee Recactccconde TR ee eee 110 we" 96 Pie ay panos | «99 has 16 i 
> = rom Tacoma, per Steamer Olympian. 100 Veet el Sante te ~~ si 1 “ 9 | 
From Port Towacend : : i 95 Hy eens 3 BoP a Pal hs | cae ae One 4 ; 
EiromML Vie toria Es Ol yes sep eter ttnenes ts doeae te neven ncterpeas-cc=ares 9 fh H = — ——-" oe : i 
7 7 rita ilarcalineie far i Ths as “3 Fs 
Alaska Excursion Tickets can be purchased at San Francisco i g ee ated Allahoat ae peepee: published by this d 
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HOW THE “INDIAN SCHOOL GIRLS 
IN SITKA, ALASKA, GOT AHEAD 
OF THE INDIAN BOYS. 


Prof. Davis, of Harrisburg, in his very pleas- 


gave the following little incident of his school 
work in Alaska. 

His boys were good workers and rarely com- 
plained when there was anything to be done. 

But on a certain day one of the steamers 
which pass Sitka only once a month, brought 
for the schoo] a large quantity of flour. 

When the vessel arrived, it always made 
considerable excitement among the pupils and 
teachers, and the regular work of the school 
had to cease for a time, as there was so much 
freight to be handled and such large numbers 
of letters to be answered before the boat should 
leave, which generally waited only twenty- 
four hours. 

Allhands often worked day and night to ae- 


complish all that was to be done in such a | 


short time. 

On this occasion when the flour arrived, it 
was on Saturday, and the boys had expected 
their accustomed Saturday afternoon holiday. 

They had planned to havea game of ball, on 
this day, but the flour had to be hauled and 
there was no one to do it but the boys 


Mr. Davis explained to them kindly how it | 


was, and that they must give up their play. 

This caused them to look down at the 
mouth and behave a little surly: 

Having no horses to draw the school wagon, 
the boys usually pulled it when there was any 
hauling to be done. 

They went to work reluctantly and hauled 
two loads from the boat, and then pretended 


to be tired. When the last load, the heavest of | 


all was on the wagon, they determined to have 
a little play before taking it up from the 
wharf. 


. . « | 
Night was approaching and Mr. Davis saw 


he was going to be left in the lurch if the boys 
were not forced a little, so he called their ser- 
geant and asked him to see that the boys step- 
ped their play and hauled the flour to the 
house. 

The sergeant did the best he could but with- 
out avail. 

Finally Mr. Davis called the girls and asked 
them if they didn’t want to take a walk. 

They were always ready for a walk, anda 


dozen or two of the largest girls, with Mr. | 
Davis at their head started down to the wharf. | 

When the girls reached the wharf they then | 
saw through the situation, and with a bound | 


toward the wagon meant to take hold and pull 
it up. 

But the boys who were right in the middle of 
an interesting game of ball,also saw through the 


situation and dropped the game immediately 
on sight of the girls, and with shame-faced 
countenances walked toward the wagon. 

Some grabbed the tongue, others got behind 
and pushed,and with very little trouble got the 
wagon to the house and its contents safely 
stored. 


The boys didn’t let the girls help, neither 
could they be lazy in their presence, for of 
course the very presence of the girls made 
the wagon easier to pull. 


on Tuesday morning impatient to be led to the at 
ant talk before our pupils the other evening, | 


Dr. Hays appeared as its doughty champion. 


| be private tutor. 


Che General Assembly. 


TUESDAY MORNING, May 24. 
Refreshed by cooler weather, the Assembly was 


Home Missions. 
Home Missions was now called to the front, and 
He 


bould not take his full half-hour now. He would 


give them but half a dose, saving the rest to close 


his case. The Board’s report was so excellent that 


| he would not attempt the same ground, but would 
|| only urge every one to study and ponder this re- 


view of the work. He presented the following re- 
port: 

T.—Thanksainina.—We thank God for a full vear 

Rey. Andrew Burrows put in a claim for ‘“ fastid- 
ious immigrants” in Massachusetts. Dr. Irvin, 
the new Secretary, advocated the same cause with! 
less emphasis in the evening meeting, as the son 
of a ‘fastidious immigrant.” te 

Dr. Sheldon Jackson was now called for. 
man, small in stature but great in works, has 
perhaps invested more stubborn labor, peril, and 
privation where it would do the most good to those 
for whom und by whom he suffered, than any man 
inthe Church. He is now the United States Su- 
perintendent of Education in Alaska. Although 
full of Alaska, which is.as large as he is small, he 
brought himself to speak of his observations of 
nineteen years of mission work in the West, and 
talked for a time as if he had never heard of that 
great adopted child to which he has the honor to 


pearance had subsided, he began: Nineteen years 
ago the man would have been called crazy who 
predicted this meeting of the Assembly at Omaha. 
At that time he and one or two others were here 
in what was then the Presbytery of Missouri Riy- 
er. From a _ hill-top they overlooked the land, 
There was but one church in the region. They 
prayed for the success of the work they had un- 
dertaken, consulted the Directors of the just or- 
ganized Pagifie Railroad as to the chief points on 
the line, and within three months there was the 
beginning of a chureh in every one of them. This 
was the way the work was done and followed up. 


The planting of such churches in Utah had done | 


more against Mormonism than any other power. 


|| After speaking of the work in the far West, he | 
‘| passed to wonderfal Alaska, where were great 


stores of salmon, cod-fish, and all manner of min- 
eral wealth, and natiyes who would fain be bap- 
tized by the villageful, but that the ca 5 


|| desired to instruct them first. - “ 


HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS IN THE 
ASSEMBLY. 


A new synod of the Indian Territory has been | 


formed by the Assembly, and a specimen ‘‘ son 
of the forest’ is in attendance from that quar- 
ter on the sessions of the Assembly as a Com- 


missioner. He could wield a tomahawk savy- 
agely, but would also make a mighty protect- | 
or. 

i Ore. 


The sudden death of Dr. Timothy Hill was 
referred to with tender affection and high ap- 
preciation by Dr. Kendall. 

Sheldon Jackson said that if any one had 
prophesied nineteen years ago that the Assem- 
bly would meet this year in Omaha, he would 
have been regarded as a candidate for a luna- 
tic asylum. Then there werebut two missions 


in Nebraska—an empire of church es has been |, 


added. 


| and that the people, beholding them, would learn 
This 


When the applause at his ap- 


Sa. SO eS ; 


Men are going there 
r for the Gospel. 
le would receive 
d must be held 


and will light the nations. 
and the natives are ‘most eage 
Tn any village the whole peop 
Christian baptism if invited, an 


struction. : 
ae cn for ing gaia sh -y7+v4d maue to raise $1,000,- 
gle) 


oe eaethig the coming year. 

[The morning’s work culminated in a scene of 
excitement. The Assembly had been invited to 
spend Saturday in an excursion to Hastings and 
Lincoln, and was moved to its depths over this 
question of a picnic. Delegates who had heard 
Secretaries plead for their Boards with well curb- 
ed emotion, and who had thus far held their peace 
in order that business might be expedited, or for 
other reason, were unable to contain themselves |) 
when Dr. Marquis announced that he had consci- 
entious scruples against spending the Assembly’s 
time at a cost of $1000 a day on a trip of this kind. 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson declared that it would. bea 
fine thing to go and spy out the land 800 strong, 


-+ 


to respect the great Presbyterian Church accord- 
ing to its size. : 
The Rev. Malachi Baily and Judge Wilson} 
thought it would be an outrage, while the Rey. 8. 
W. Pratt thought the Church was not mean enough 
to begrudge its hard-worked delegates this re-| 
freshment. It would just tone them up, and en- 
able participants to pay it back to the Lord next 
day with usury. A compromise was finally reach- 
ed, appointing the excursion for Tuesday. After 
the resolution had been passed, Rev. W. J. Harsha 
of the Entertainment Committee intimated that as 
there was no invitation to go to Lincoln and Hast- 
ings on next Tuesday, it might be well to consider 
the matter further. It was finally decided to go] 
to Lincoln on Saturday pees 


(L bape an 


Obie awe | 


sales MONDAY MO) 


Vice President Potter and Mr. 
Callaway, Supposed to 
Have Gone There. 


It is Believed that the Union Pacific 
Proposes to Establish a 
Line of Boats. 


It seems to be quietly understood by | 
some of their more intimate friends here, 
that Vice President Potter and Mr. Calla- 
way, of the Union Pacifie will extend thgir 
present trip beyond the confines. of Uncle 
Sam’s dominion and take a run up the |) 
British coast to Sitka and other Alaskan || 
points. It is also understood that they are 


going either for pleasure or their health. 
There is a great big scheme back of the 
_ journey, depending “entirely on the im- 
pressions they gain and the conclusions 
they reach. That scheme appears to be 
one very recently conceived by the Union 
Pacific railroad company and if carried out 
{will add largely to the — extent 
‘| and enterprise” uf “the corporation. 
While it is true that the matter is. being. 
|| kept Sonam it is also true that se | 
parties ical ‘to the fact that 


ears, 
iy night the traffic from that terri- 
ry had become so great that the present 
facilities for transportating it are entirely | 
jnadagqnet. The fish product, is within it- | 
| self, sufficient to keep one line of vessels 
busy; the gold out-put would almost keep 
up another, to say nothing of the passenger 

d general merchandise business. Only a 
hort time since several hundred people | 
ere gathered at Portland, expecting to 
take a trip up to Sitka, but the steamers 
which they expected to goon were so loaded | 
_}| down that it was impossible to let them on. 
|| Since securing control of the Oregon | 
| Railway & Navigation Company, the 
|| Union _ Pacific is sO equip- 
aie _. that © it ‘could start a 


|line to Alaska, without much trouble or | 
| very great additional expense. If the busi- 
ness is sufficient to warrant it, there is no 
| reason why they should not. It will never 
y to undertake the task of building a 
| railroad into that country. 


| | eee 
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ALASKA. 


a The following letter from our missionary in charge 
| of the mission sawmill, will be found of special in- 
| terest: 
| W. D. McLeop, Hypa Mission.—I am at | 
present sawing on shares for the natives, and they are 
building a number of nice houses, two stories high. 
Allof our people are here and many from our other 
towns of Seth Quan and Klin Quan. The people of 
these towns want to build here, so as to be near the 
church and school. The first stairs put in an Indian 
house are up. The mania is spreading; every one 
wants stairs, and Dormer windows also. I was called 
into a new house to-day, and I know you would have 
| been surprised to have seen it; the first floor was 
partitioned off, one room into a nice sitting-room with 
paper on the walls. The kitchen contained a neat 


bedroom had a bedstead, washstand, bowl and 
pitcher, all neat and clean. You would not think you 
were in an Indian house. I see many changes in the 


| mill property improvements, lumber sawn, etc, Dr. 


* time—Alaska is the only country where it snows 


cupboard, and a cook-stove, tables and chairs. The © 


cltt””t~é—S 
fore I leave here I may see the fruits oflabor. Ihave 


tried not to contract any debt against the mill. — 
I have more than the money invested now, counting 


Jackson will be putting up school houses, and I am 
sure he will give the mill his contract for lumber. i 
need the tools I asked for in my last report, then I 
think I can supply any demand, and the mill will pay 
a large profit. This part of the country has not been 
prospected; there is any amount of good ore all 
around. If a good claim were found, the mill could 
supply all lumber for mining purposes. Two weeks 
ago I was unfortunate enough to break a wheel, I 
had no tools to repair it with (the repairs would have 
taken four or five hours) and I had to take itin a canoe 
sixty miles in a wind and rain storm to Klawalk, to 
make the repairs. Let me give you an idea of a 
canoe trip: I left here in the morning, and at dark 
was about five miles from Klawalk (raining all the 


how to rain) when we met a heavy sea running, 
lifting up the water and carrying it along in sheets, 
We went into camp expecting to leave next morning, 
got supper and dinner together, spread our sail for a | 
tent, and went to bed ; about midnight a squall struck | 
the sail, and carried it away. Well, one must make | 
the best ofa bad job, and, crawling under our blankets, 
we said, ‘let it rain.” In the morning the wind was_ 
very high; so we dried our blankets and waited. We 
waited two days and then left the camp in a storm, 
arriving at Klawalk late Saturday night. Sabbath I| 
had a talk with what people I could get together. 
Monday I finished my repairs and was ready to start | 
home, but it stormed so I could not leave until 
Thursday, and then only succeeded in getting a few | 
miles, where we staid until Monday. Monday we 
pushed on, and at night were still thirty miles’ from 
home. The clouds cleared away and the stars came 
out beautifully. We bad gone but a few miles when | 
the storm began again, and then we did get what I 
think was a first-class storm. Went into camp in a 
bay on a gravel beach. It was a bad situation, as the 
wind blew our fire all around, so much so that after 
cooking we put it out—should say it rained all the 
time—and all that was left us was to roll ourselves in| 
our blankets and try to sleep. I slept one day nine-| 
teen hours. I got up with a terrible headache, (1) 
don’t like ‘oo much rest) and felt impatient at the de-| 
We sang hymns and held a prayer-meeting. 


lay. 
Our blankets and clothes wet, you can imagine how 
we looked and felt. The sixth day my bread gave’ 
out; but one can never starve in Alaska. We had 
plenty, yes, too much venison. It is cruel, for many 
are killed for their skins alone, leaving the meat for 
the wolves and the ravens. Just eight days after 
leaving Klawalk we reached home. I have received 
the planer and shingle machine; they will soon pay 


for themselves, doing work on the new Mission 
Home. I ask your prayers for myself and my work. 
———— 5. 

Miss ANNA R. Kesey, S1IrKA.—One of the girls 
who has united with the church has done quite a 
missionary work since coming into the school, which 
Brought in two friends and 


was in September last. 


people since I came here. 
live and lead Christian lives. Indian coctors and 
| Indian dances are things of the past. I spend Satur- 
day night and Sabbath at the mission, leaving Mon- 
day morning for the mill. 

I am a very poor correspondent, and I have my ex- 
| cuses. When I work all day and cook my dinner, I 
_ | am pretty tired, but, if I eat anything the next day, I 
| must cook it the night before, as I have no time to 
| cook during the day. I must get up every morning 
_ | at five, go and wake my men, for they would sleep 
| until noon and then get up, surprised at sleeping so 
| long. 


| saw myself, as it cannot be handled by a native—he 
| might ruinit in one cut. As fast as the lumber comes 
| off it is stacked, and if I undertake to mea-ure Ti IE 
/must do it myself. Then everything must stand still. 
This I cannot afford todo. To say I am discouraged 
in not having means or tools to work with will be 
AA a mild, Pane o and pray on th we 


a 
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They are ambitious to — 


I haye delivered to.Mr. Gould for the Hydah 
| Mission building 60,000 feet of lumber. I handle the 


is working for more. 
Alice, the girl who married Donald Austin, last 


July, often takes the place of the teacher in charge of 


the laundry in case of sickness. Has filled the place 
for a week or more at a time, and could, I think, be 
trained to take charge of it successfully. 
This steamer brought me the first letter from Ka- 
sunk, the Indian boy whom Dr. Jackson took East 
| with him, He is always very kind about writing 
when he is away. Last summer when away with 
Lieut. Schwatka, he sent me a box of strawberries 
from Mt. St. Elias, which afforded a small treat to all 
the teachers. Ss 
J. McFARLAND, Hoonant Misston.—-We engaged 
| a steamer at Juneau to bring our yearly supplies and 
| embarked for Hoonah. We had a very rough voy- 
_| age, and suffered from sea-sickness, being four days on 
'|the route. One day the wind was so strong that we 
‘had to anchor our schooner, but were more fortu- 
| nate than some of our neighbors who started by 


~» | canoe the same day and were nearly drowned by a 


water-spout. There have been more people at home 
this fall than at any time since we came. 
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ALASKA, 

A. HE. Austin, Sirka, ALasKa, May 7.—We are 
rejoicing in the sunshine as I write this. Our winter 
has been a long one, and we have had an abundance 
of snow, but it has nearly disappeared from our front 


yard where it has been from three to four feet deep 
for months. 


One of our most interesting services during the 
winter has been the prayer-meeting held in the ranch 
on Friday evenings. A dozen of our Homé boys and 
girls went with me to help sing. We have had from 
thirty to fifty present at these meetings, sometimes 
two or three sick ones lying near the stove on beds. I 
wish you could have a picture of the scene to hang up 
in your Mission Rooms. I think it would help to 
fill that end of the chest from which the Alaska funds 
are drawn. 

Mrs. R. R. Goutp, HowKkan, ALASKA.—I am 
very glad to report encouraging progress in the 
different departments of the workin our mission. It 
is not always easy to write you definitely of just the 
kind of work we are doing. 


Ne 


If a history of one day 
could be given you, of the manycalls to minister to the 
sick, and help the well in a variety of ways, you 
would have a better idea of it all. The spirit of 
awakening is arousing the people to greater earnest- 
ness, and many are seeking the new way who have 
not shown any interest in it. Yesterday our three 

The 
school house was literally packed, passages, platform 
and all, some of the wee ones sitting under the table, 
and a more attentive or better behaved congregation 
would be hard to find. I wish some of the bands of | 
children at home who are interested in the Hydahs 
could have been in the Sunday school and heard 
the songs, recitations of Scripture verses, and the 
Lord’s prayer, coming from the lips of 200 Indians, 
large and small; for the old as well as the young come 
to Sunday school, the little ones with bright and 
happy faces, though thinly clothed, and many with 
bare feet, caring not for the ice and snow through 
which they had come, nor for the wild winds which 
came sweeping in from the Pacific Ocean, carrying the 
billows almost to the very door of the frail little build- 
ing that sheltered us.’ Could they have thus seen us,I 
feel sure they would wish to do something to help 
provide us a comfortable Sabbath Home. 
Bel 

} 


THe ADVANCE. < 


CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 25, 1886. 


Sabbath services were intensely interesting. 


—The Secretary of War forbids permits-for | — 
carrying liquors into Alaska for even medici- : , 
nal, mechanical or scientific purposes. Good | 
for the Secretary! He knows the folly of at- | 
| tempting, in that remote and barbarous region, 
‘to draw the line between legitimate and ille- 
gitimate uses. Admit the liquid fire for me- | 
dicinal purposes, and every stalwart savage | \ 
| along the coast would begin to groan with the ja 
| gout or shake with the ague. Admit it for 
| scientific or mechanical purposes, and the in- — 
crease of savants and artisans in every wig- 
wam would be one of the phenomena of the e. 


century. cay 


= uf “3 ; het E ee eo 
AtasKa.—Douglas City, July 15, 1887.—Our 
outlook for a school here is very promising. We 
have rented a house, which had been a saloon, at 
ten dollars a month, at one end of which we will 
live, while the other end will be our schoolroom, 
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By the labour of our own hands we made seats and 
desks during the past week, and have notified the 
natives that we will commence school on the 17! | 
inst. Our health is excellent, and we are glad ~_ 
believe this climate is healthy.—E. W. Wxrsyzr. 


| 
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THE ALASKA FIELD. 


One of the secretaries of the board and 
numerous friends of the natives have visited 
our schools in that territory, and all report 
success in the schools and the need of better 
facilities to meet the increasing demands. 
Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D.D., took an exten- 
sive trip among the islands last fall, plant- 
ing schools and mission stations among 
them, ‘the particulars of which may be 
found on another page. It is a matter of 
sincere sorrow that Louie Paul, one of our 
native teachers, and Mr. Saxman, a goy- 


ernment teacher, were drowned on a short | 


trip by sea about the 1st of December. 


The articles of Dr. Jackson on Alaska, 
Dr. Kirkwood on the Pueblos of New Mex- 
ico, and Rey. A. G. Evans on the Nuyaka 

' Mission, all have reference to woman’s work 
and are especially interesting. 


SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA. 

A Tre to THE ALEUTIAN IsLANDS—RUSSIAN 
CrvinizaATION IN AMERICA—THE Eskimo 
at Home. Sept b Dee ETL. 

SHELDON JACKSON, D.D., 
United States General Agent of Education in Alaska. 
But few people realize that Alaska proper is 
without roads, horses, stages, railroads, steamers, 
or other means of regular communication with the 
- outside world. 

A monthly line of mail steamers reaches Sitka 
and a few points in southeastern Alaska, and that 
is all; and when tourists make the grand excursion 
to Alaska they only sail among the islands in one 
small corner of the country: The great mainland 
of Alaska, with its smoking volcanoes, mammoth 
hot springs, highest mountains, largest glaciers, 
grandest rivers, wildest scenery, teeming animal 
life and strangest natural phenomena, unvisited 
and unseen, stretches away two thousand miles 
beyond them. 

And not only is Alaska proper cut off from the 
outside world, but, in a certain sense, it is cut off 
from itself; that is, there are no public means of 
intercommunication between its widely-separated 
~ sections. 

- mercial Company, a few whaling vessels, an occa- 
sional trading schooner, and a reyenue marine 
steamer on its annual cruise around the Seal 
Islands, are about the only vessels seen in its 
waters, and they for a few months in summer. 

When, therefore, the United States government, 

mainly through the efforts of a Presbyterian home 


missionary, was led to undertake the establishment | 


of public schools in Alaska, it was met at once with 
the difficulty of transportation, This proved so 
serious that the government was compelled to be 
content the first year with taking charge of the 
schools in southeastern Alaska, previously estab- 
_ lished by the Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions. The only exceptions were the schools at | 
Unalashka and on the Kuskokwim river. 


Very unexpectedly a teacher was able to reach | 
the former on a steamer chartered for another pur- | 
To reach the latter the Moravian Church, | 


pose. 


The private steamers of the Alaska Com- { 


Hh a, 


| 


F and by September 3 teachers had been summoned 


; bright children. 


_ and received from the people a very warm wel- 


da delegation of adults waited upon him and asked 


who took the contract for conducting the schoc 
a schooner at San Francisco, which con- 
veyed the teacher and his party 4479 miles to the 
mouth of the river. Everything was then trans- 
ferred to rowboats, which carried them to their 
destination, 150 miles up the river. The same | 


vessel that _conyeyed the tes teacher also carried the | 
an 


lumber ad hardware for the necessary buildings, 
_ the family furniture, and supplies for twelve 
_ months. They left San Francisco on the 3d of 
_ May, 1885, and it was the middle of the following 
August before all the building material reached — 
_ its destination at Bethel. This was the Moravian 
party of Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Weinland, Rev. and | 
Mrs. John Killbuck and Mr. Hans Torgerson. 
This past season, in order to secure reliable in- 
_ formation of the educational needs of western 
_ Alaska and establish four new schools, I was au- 
| thorized to charter the schooner Leo for the trip. 
Congress made the appropriation on August 4, 


from Texas, California and Washington Territory, 
the vessel loaded with lumber for school- houses, 
family furniture and supplies, and we were on our 
way to sea. 

The cruise proved a stormy one, consuming 104 
days. Passing through the equinoctial storms, we 
encountered tho early winter gales of that high 
northern latitude. We lost two sails, were stranded on 
a reef of rocks, nearly lost a sailor overboard, while 
repeatedly great seas washed completely over us. 

Laying our ‘course for Atkha, one of the Aleu- 
tian group of islands, the storms finally landed 
us, September 21, at Kodiak, _ 900 tiles to the 

“ Kadiak Island is the 
~ western limit of forests dlong the southern coast 
of Alaska. It is also near the eastern limit of the 
Innuit or civilized Eskimo population. 

The first European or Russian settlement on this 
island was made by Gregory Shelikoff in 1784; and 
soon after a school (the first in Alaska) was organ- 
ized for the children of the Russians. Also the 
first church building in Alaska was erected on this 
island. Fora long time it was the Russian capital 

and the chief seat of their operations in America. 

A tombstone in the Russian cemetery bears the 

date of 1791. 

The village has a pleasant look, and consists of 
48 log houses, 23 rough-board houses and 12 painted 
ones. It has a Russian creole population of 303, 
of whom 143 are children. There are 20 white 
men in the settlement. The Russian school had 
‘been extinct for more than a quarter of a conrary, | ; 
ald te years TOtpecnie i 
another. It was a great satisfaction to be per- 
mitted to give them a good ‘school. Prof. W. E. 
Roscoe, an experienced ‘teacher from California, 
with his wife and babe, was stationed at this place, 


* 
? 


| 


come. He had been landed but a few hours when | 
that a night-school for instruction in English 
might be established for the married people. 
4 Mr. Benjamin McIntyre, the efficient General 
_ Agent of the Alaska Commercial Company, fur- 
nished a school-room free of rent and in many 
_ ways gave important help to the teacher. Valu- 
able assistance was also received from Mr, Ivan 
-Petroff, Deputy Collector of Customs. Bail 
‘Opposite Kadiak is Wood Island, wiib fifty 
The patriarch — of the village 
_ gathered them into a room and then made a 
touching appeal for a school. It was with a heavy 
heart that I said to them, as subsequently I was 
compelled to say to many others, I would be glad 
to give you a school, but I cannot. The meagre _ 


ies for a school we had to turn a deaf ear. 
' are a well-to-do.people, with humble but pleasant 


_ of the nation, are tanght to pray for the emperor 
| of Russia, celebrate his birthday, and commem- | 


| appropriation by Congress of $ 5,600 for the edu- 
-eation of the ten or twelye thousand children of 
Alaska necessarily deprives the majority of them 


of any school. 

To the north of Wood Island is Spruce Island, 
where a Russian monk, at his own expense, kept 
_up a school for thirty Giedhitive years. He died 
and his school was discontinued. To their entreat- 

They 


homes. They have a number of cows, make butter 
and cheese, and raise potatoes. The men are mostly 


| huniers of the sea otter, 


Still farther north is Afognak Island, with 146 
school children. A school was established among 
them, with Prof. James A. Wirth in charge. While 
superintending the unloading of the school sup- 
plies through the breakers we were invited by one 
of the villagers to a lunch of nice fried chicken, 
potatoes, eggs, bread and sweet, fresh butter, cake, 
home-made preserves, and Russian tea served in 


| glass tumblers. 


From Afognak we visited Karluk, with its 118 
children ; Akhiok, 48; Ayakhabalik, 72; and 
esata 45. All of these groups of bright- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked and healthy children had to 
be refused schools for want of funds. At some of 
these villages the ladies of our party were the first. 


_ white women ever seen. 
i 


From the Kadiak group of islands, nine days’ 
battling with the waves brought us to Unalashka, 
in Behring Sea. This is the commercial port of | 
western Alaska, with a population of 340, of whom 
132 are minors under Wet ae years of age. 


Compete Dr. on the eompany piyaiaeiee Col- | . 
lector Barry and Commissioner Johnston did all | 


_ in their power to make our visit pleasant. At this 


village a school of 24 pupils was in operation under 
the control of the Russian-Greek Church. The 
teacher, Tsikoores, was born in Greece and partly 
educated in San Francisco. | 
The Greek Church has 16 general holidays and } 
200 minor ones during the year, which are cele- | 
brated more or less by the Alaska churches. One | 


_ of the holidays, observed while we were at Una- | 


lashka, was in commemoration of the Virgin Mary | 
appearing to the Greek army over one thousand | 
years ago and leading them to victory. 

American citizens that have never heard a 
prayer for the President of the United States, or | 
of the Fourth of July, or the name of the capital 


| 


orate the victories of ancient Greece. Upon one | 


_ occasion trying to inform them that we had come | 


_ from the seat of government at Washington to open 
the way for the establishment of schools, we found 
that the only American city they had ever heard | — 
of was San Francisco. After laboring with them, ; 
one man was found who had somehow heard of 
Chicago. Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington were unknown regions. 

In the mountains back of Unalashka a voleano 
was in active eruption. 

Passing out of the beautiful harbor of Unalashka 
amid the waving of handkerchiefs, the firing of 
cannon and the screaming of steam whistles, four 
days brought us by the magnificent smoking yol- 
canoes of Shishaldin and Pavoloff to Belcofsky, the | 


fs 
| 
| 
) 


_ centre of the sea-otter fur trade. he 


| 
From thence we sailed to Unga, the centre of 


the cod fisheries of the North Pacific. Unga has 


74 children, _At this point we left Mr. and Mrs. 
John H. Carr to establish a school, 
a complete census was taken of the population — 


On this trip 


a 


7” gilt 
‘leon Kadiak westward 
" Basia et 3840 I enumerated 1649 children. — 
| These are chi 
| the terms of article iil. 

tween Russia and the Unite l 
and are guaranteed all the “rights, 
d immunities of citizens of the 


” and yet after nineteen years of 


Jdren of a civilized people who, by 
of the treaty of 1867 be- 
d States, are declared 


to be citizens, 
advantages an 


United States ; 
glect the United States government only 


ne 
- and the American 


gives them three teachers, 
churches but one missionary ! 


P + 


Hoonah Mission. 


Alaska April 15, 1887. 


) houses, (including the mission 
yusé and trading store.) Our 


Myself and wife were 


jsent to take charge of this 
{Mission Sep. 19, 1884. We com- 


Imenced school Oct. 6, and closed 
38785. Enroeiled 213 scholars 
5 of which were adults. 


The num- 


in visiting our people in their hunt- 
g and fishing grounds. Winter of 
785 the Indians from our other vil- 
ge across the sound came over 
lich added over 100 more to our 
village, making in all about 600 
‘people, increasing the number of 
the school. The adults concluded 
they were too old to learn, and 
some others did not like to get wood, 
and remained at home. Our ,. peo- 
iplethave been in the habit of mak- | 
ing hoochinoo which caused trouble | 
among them, and being 50 miles 
from Juneau by canoe, asit is the 
nearest point where we could call 
for protection, at times itgaye us no | 
|little uneasiness. But a short. visit 
from Gov, Swineford and the Mar- 

jshall on the 16 of last Nov., which 

jresulted in the arresting of two 

|hoochinoo makers, and pouring out 

jabout 100 gallons of the vile stuff, ” 
gave us a peaceable winter. As the 


| 


Indians of the other village still like 
jto make and drink it they did not 
j€ome over last winter. Number of 
le at home last winter all told, 
Four whites with the excep- 
tion of from the middle of April to 
Ast of June; you will find Indians 
at Hoonah or their fishing places in 
ht all the year round. A few 
eks since our oldest Indian doc- i 
t failing to cure a case of pneu-) 
ich gave him shame, )eut 
air off, which puts an end | 
Feesion* ff! 
lis under the care 0 


rd of I 


Lf. 
fr 


ff 


| ber that winter at home all told | 
jwas 450. The summer was_ spent; 


to Attou, and in a total’ jm 


aber. of children) 
, 135; general ay- 
or the term. from. 
1, 40; noadults. — 
oun W. Mc Faruanp. 


3|PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY AT OMAHA, 
MAY, 1887. 


oonah Village is situated on | 
ichagoff Island, and consists of | 


f 
| TUESDAY, May 24.—Supplemental Report. 
| Pending the adoption of the report 
of the committee on home missions, 
Rev. Dr. Kendall addressed the Assem- 
bly. Beginning in a very moderate tone, 
some one from the rear of the hall cried, 
“Louder!” The Doctor said: ‘I pre- 
| sume I can make that brother hear when 
| I come to speak of the debt and I shall 
; |enter on tbat subject at once. Some 
people's ears are very sensitive on that 
|| subject.” 


| 
>| 
} 


“Tt costs $50,000 per month to operate | 


|the Board. The first day of last Novem- 
| ber we were behind $250,000. We don’t 
|callit a debt. It is suck an irregularity 
| in receipts as all business concerns are 
\subject to, I have not been to a theo- 

logical seminary for two years. I did 

not dare to go. Dr. Sheldon Jackson 

went to Lane Seminary in behalf of home 
|missions. He pictured, as he can so 
| well, the situation, and asked for men to 
'|go to Fort Yuma, the hottest place on 
'|the continent and fourteen young men 
|| said at once ‘We will go. A man in 
|| Kansas has given $250 for thirteen years. 

Why there was a church in New York 
that was all gone except one old woman. 
She would not be disbanded. That 
‘|church has added 200 per cent. Two 
|| young men have been joined to this old 
'|woman. It is the blessed feature of the 
| resolution that it founds a committee of 
thirteen elders who will probably add to 
themselves all the elders of the whole 
|| church.” ¥ 


Dr. Bliss, Denver. I wish tosay a 
| few words about church extension in the 
||region whence I came. We expect 100,- 
i 000 population before the snow flies. 
we are in the great excitemeng of finan- 
cial prosperity. Thousands come to my 
whole region. We are the nursing 
mothers of the great moontain state. 
We look to the Home Missionary Board 
to provide a supplemental help to our 
effort. 

After an extended eulogy on him by 
Dr, Bliss, Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D. D,, 
was called out before the Assembly, 

Dr. Jackson said: “If nineteen years, 
ago any one had said that the Assembly 
would meet this year in Omaha, he 
would have been counted fit for a luna- 
| tic asylum. Years ago three men 
| mounted a high peak to take a view of 
the material and spiritual desolation, | 
jand then they knelt down and prayed 

tod that they might have wisdom and 
grace to begin the march of Christ’s 
reiapstom. sorpes the continent. There} 


a in Utah, y lo 
Dakota. What you see 1n ‘mate rial | 
prosperity in Omaha to-day you can see. 


Angeles. I represent a presbytery larg- 
rer than the New England States, the 
Middle States, and the Western States. 
The country is distressing itself about a 
few miles of cod banks. We have 1,000 
miles of cod banks in Alaska. We can 
give you cod fish three times a day and 
seven days in the week. We_hear of 
destruction of timber in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, But Alaska has 
the future timber. We talk of oil, 
Alaska will furnish China and Japan. 

We have gold mines of astonishing | 
productiveness. Our salmon fisheries 
are large and in active operation. And 
the day will come when your sons will} 
be drawn to this wonderful country.” 


THE MORNING SHSSION. | if 
JttneLoun seconn payee? | 


.« The second day of the International Sen 


| day School Convention was blessed with bet- 


= o \ 
| speakers being interrupted by round after \ 


at: 


ter weather than was the first, and the audi- 
ences were much larger in consequence, taat 
of last night being the largest of the session. 
The interest in the exercises kept pace with 
the increased attendance. The morning was 
given up to. short addresses on a“ Better, 
ganization,” which served | to é gan jp 
Lo! the! tonvention fWoue of the most en-) 
thusiastic speakers it has yet listened 
to. In the afternoon the convention 
split, amicably enough, it is true,” the 
primary workers holding a session ab Far- | 
welt Hall, which was addressed by a number 
of prominent Sunday-school women, and 
waa full of interest and profit, An en- 
thusiastic meeting was held last night, the 


% 


bs 
ay 


round of deserved applause, the allusions to 
temperance and the new South being 
especially well received. This, the last day 
of the convention, will undoubtedly be at~ 
tended by immense audiences, but seats will 
be provided for all” The meeting has been 
very comfortably housed, and the acoustics 
and ventilation of the hall have been per- 
fect. Alarge number of city pastors and 
Sunday-school workers have attended the 
| convention, many of whom have tuken part 


| ening and closing exercises. 
ingooconenlan arenas als 
| ‘he Nominating Committee then presented | 
the following supplemental list of officers: a 
Vice Presidents; British Columpia, ¥. FG 
Daley, Victoria: New Brunswick, SEs iB Fot age 
ingham, Portland; Ontario, W. N. Hossie, Bran Mr 
\ fora: Quebec, Dugald Granam, Montrea aa 
| Alabama, Colonel G BR. Farnam, Hivergreens 
| Alasika. the Roy. Sheldon Jackson; Arkansas, ps 
ion. ©. B. Moore, Little Rock; Catitornia, a 
| Gon. James M. Howen, Oakland: Conner 
William BR. Burnham, Norwich; Dakota, cara 
L. Hartsougk, Sioux Fatts: Delaware, ee it 
| Gawthrop, Wilmington; District of Coney Me ' 
/HO EH. Smith, Wasbington, Pioric a 3 
| 0, Mebean, st. Agustine; Geonnie Bi 
| B. Reppard, Savanah; Idaho, : bah 
| Miscows pools, er eee Grvenessiie j 
inna, the Rev. M. M. Parkhurst, eee as 
| fowl L H. Funk, rey cone saa Ho eae 
a + Kentucky, the Kev. 1. a. Conver 
| rieeek ed L. . Gardner, New Betoun" ; mayen 
sxhe Rav. A. K. Small, D. D., Portland: ae a 
he Rev. J. EH. Grammer, Baltimore, Massa . 
| tilusetts, Hlisha M. White, Boston. mice 
| the Rev. Washington Gardner, Jackson; DLInne” | 
Ibe I f: Hi, St. Paul: Mississippi. 
rotta, Mrs, J. H. Randall, 5b. Giese es 
“ay 1. Buck, Jackson; Missourl, the Rev. Bt kh. 
| Reed, St. Louis; Montana. the 


4 


Rev. C. B. Affen, | 
é + Nebraska, James B. Hartwell, Hastings; 
Re ea anere the Rev, J. 4. Joknson, pba: i 

| New Jersey, General Clintoa B, Fish, Seabriz ch 
Yow York, A. D. Matthews, Brookiyuy, Peanay: = 
rania. the Rev. EH. L. Wayland, D-. D., Puiladel-" 
yhiag Ohio Charles Rhoads, Granville; 

| Rhode Ysland, ". P. Barnetieia, Pawticicets | 

| South Carolina, R. 5. Christholm, Charleston, j 
_fennessee, Colonel yy, A, Reeves. se | ‘ 

| Texas, H. M. Dubose: Utan, the Rev. G. Pa 

‘Jails Lake City; Virginia, the Rov. 8. Ie i 
nore, Wiuchester; Washington ‘Verritor¥, tho 
| Rev. J. B. Balser, Spokane Falls; West beter 
the Rev. J H, Spence, Parkersburs; Wiscons Dy 

| he Rev. J. M. Coon, Whitewater; Wyoraing, A. | 

| }, Peabody, Laramie City. aia 

SER ROUTIVE COMMITTEE 4 0 
an--B, I. Jacobs, Ciicago, : . 
Corian Coinmbla—The Rev. Walter Barrs, Vier 

oN Se Branewi sarsons, Benton N- Be 
f runswick—S. J. Parsons, Ben jon N. Be 
Seuneor Ona bs play naberis 

Provinee of Quevec-—sames Carroll, StORErCN + 
Pro . Franklin, Selma, 

2 Sacksou, > 


om Ppa aan ames Bo 
pit JRC re Re 


kKa—The Rev. 


wr 


i i 
- ~- ; 


“i 


‘ ean 
“Gulitor ey 


francisco. } 
icut—W. H. | 
Eomine-D: W. Diges, Miibank. aw Ss 


Delaware— 
District o 


PovigaT ohn T. Graves, 


| * 


Agaho— 


ig —The Rey. D. 
0 kp T. B. Sweet, ‘Topeka. | 


 Kentucky-—Lewis Collins. 
 Lonisiana—h, H, 


| « Minnesota—George B, Bradt 
1e -Mississippi—J. 


iy | Sew Jersey— 


: : " ‘ 3b ane 
an, West Har 


eph Pifie, Wilmington. , 
P ocigpenis Tone B. Wrizht,, Wash- 


Jacksonville. 


ny ney. Atlanta. } 
Beoreien “x TM. Boyd, Lewiston. - 


f — Jacobs, Ohicago. ' 
' ann Wt Levering, Latayette. \ 
x J. Burwell, Dubuque. | 


rowne, New Orleans. | 
a P. Snow. Willard. | 


Hand--Joseph B. Phipps, Baltimore. | 
[aeauohusetts—W iiliam M. tlartshorn, Boston. 


hree Oaks. 
Michigan—H. K <. Warren, T bury, Minneapolis, 


B. Streeter, Black Hawk, 
J. &. Parsons. 


Maino—The Rey. 


Missouri— 
fn —Riben Sharp, EHolena. 

ebrasiss~ Ee Rev. George W. Martin, Long 
ie Now Hampshize—J ohn G, Lane, Manchester. 


Sass York—W. A. Duncan, eek aaa 
—Colonel R. Cowden, Galio : 
; Blo Cotonet 8. Lcinesl Ehatites «tie 
d—A. B. McCrellis, Er i 
aie Reina Sg. Morgen, Greenville. 
W ecicte the Rov. M. B. DeWitt, 


Niashvivle. 

| Eeas The Hon. Ira H. Evans. 

Urah—u. L. Wood, Salt Lake City. gigas! 
Virginia—Lho Bev. W. A. Crawfor e 


Fe ineton Territory—The Hon. Dexter Hor- 


‘on, Seattle. 3 
J as irginia—Frank Woods. Grafton, 
_Miscousia—t he Hon. Elihu Coleman, "Fond du 


roming—J. F. Jenkins, Cheyenne. i 
Pepe: was adovted, after which the haa 
was sung, the Rev. Dr. Williamson, 9 te 
mranonnead the henediction. aud a 


and Puf- 
yg aS, 


IX miles east of St. Paul 
island, in Behring sea, 
there lies a small rocky 
islet known as Walrus 
island, the resortofcount- 
less millions of sea fowl 
' during the breeding sea- 
son. Its peculiar colum- 
nar formation, with its 
low cliffs, shattered and 
broken into thousands of 
rr gal, Mies. by the combined action of 


There the wily fox which 


he other islands inthis region | } 


ous | 
8. Eat eaten his depredations. 
ot so secure, however, from 


her marauders. The natives 
vhise fondness for eggs is as | 
: 4 of reynard, make pert q 
on ‘the island and carry, | 


sees is going ‘on, but immediately begin 
work of ng lee and 50 attentive 


Bee oY tie raid cha materially reduced 
the pee of. eggs. When we visited 


m the deck tof our ship the } 


D of the islet, about one and a 
jong mys half a mile wide, 


The Rov. Samuel W. Clark, Pai- 


D. D.. | 


} 


| thew’s Island. 


shilbabie tumult. When we at last reached a 
the level surface of the islet we foand it so 
densely covered with eggs along the edge 
of the cliff and extending backsome thirty 
or forty feet thet it was impossible to walk 


are 


without treading on them. There were © 


the blue eggs of the ‘arrie’” (lomrtarra), 
curiously worked with splotches of brown 
nnd black; the big white eggs of the gull 
‘fulmaris glacialis), and the rough, unfin- 
4gbéd-looking product of the long-hecked 
aU shag. a & F 
Onur men soon collected as many of the 
most desirable kind as we could dispose 
df and stowed them away in the boat, and 


then, with sailor-like proclivities, began — 
the exploration of every nook and cramy,_ 


ofthe island. I observed two old salt 


chase a stupid looking puffin into his nest-. 


in a crevice of a rock and while one ran 
around tothe ‘‘backdoor’”’ to prevent its 
escape, the other plunged his hand in af- 
ter the bird. 
with ea howl of pain, for the ‘sea parrot” 
had biften his finger nearly off with his 
powerful shoyel-like bill, 

It is amusing to sit near the nest of one 
of these ugly. querulous little birds and 
listen to the chuckling kind of growl 
which comes up from the cavernous 
depths. From time to time he emerges 
from his retreat to glare with the most 
ludicrous fierceness on the intruder, after 
which he retires again evidently with the 
jdeathat he has produced a most terrify- 
ing impression, 

When the, early Russian explorers first 
landed on this barren rock they planted a 
rude wooden cross in aboyt the center of 
the islandintoken of its having been taken 
possession -of by Russia. The same old 
€TOss syill stands in its place, aud the 
painted image of some saint attached to it 
still lobks down with benignaut eyes on 
the devout Aleut who never fails to pause 
in the business of robbing the birds tu 
mumble a prayer for protection at the foot 
ofthe ancient shrine. 

Once more the shrill whistle of ey 
boatswain /pipes ‘‘all hands up anchor,”’ | 
and soon the black smoke pours from the 
funnel, the anchor is secured and our 
ship’s head is turned toward the north. 
Soon Walrus island, with its whirring 


clouds of birds, is lost to sight, and only 
the highest peaks of St, Paul’s island are 
visible in the south. 


These, too, shor tly. 


A Dit of the coast, 


4 


P 


an aT 
melt away, and the only meas 


Hie withdrew it immediately | 


But the bottom of Behring sea seems to | 
have been lifted bodily up by one grand 


convulsion of Nature, which resulted in 


forming a vast inland sea,in no plaoes 
_ deeper than 100 fathoms, 


Now, if. we draw a line from the island 
of Four Mountains in the Aleutian group 


- to the center of Behring strait it will pass 
through every island of any consequence 
“In Behring sea except the island of Nuni- 
_ vak, which lies so close to the mainland 


| the bluffs, 
first sight to’ be very insignificant aifairs, j 


beaches of the island; but whether these 


cept the toughest and most cuuning of the 
| ing out; Tonly know that we were some- 


| the island to observe only two .or three | 


seeking what they would devour, in, as it } 


| like manner, 


‘ground coyered with pa 


of America that it seems likely that itisa 
@etached part of that continent, 


The fact 
that most of these islands, consisting of | 
&t. George, St. Paul, Otter, Walrus, St. 
aatibew, Hail, St. Lawrence aud the Dio- 


medes, differ in formation and probable 
time of origin, would seem to point to the 
existence of a line of greatest velcanic ac- 
tivity in Behring sea, and that they have 
arisen from the sea at different times dur- 
ing the world’s history. ! 
St. Matthews is uninhabited. and inter- 
esting only as being a@ resortof great num- 
bers of Polarbears. Veracious chroniclers 
have stated that upon approaching this 
place in the past bears have been. seen 
‘‘in such quantities as to remind them of 
a flock of sheep’ along the bluffs and 


early travelers succeeded in killing the | 
greater portion of them or whether a bard | 
winter has supervened to carry off all ex- | 
original number I have no means of find- | 
what disappointed on our anchoring off 


specimens of ursa polaris walking lazily 
along the beach near the water’s edge, 


seemed to us & very desnlvory and unbear- j 


From the vessel the largest bear did not 
look much larger than a good-sized New- 
foundland dog, bat still as no larger ones 
were in sight, a boat was lowered and 
some eight or ten eager hunters started for | 
the shore. It seemed an age before our | 
boat reached the beach, and before this |} 
hed happened the bears had scampered | 
away and taken refuge among the boul- 
ders which were strewn along the sides of | 
These boulders appeared at 


such as any active. man could leap over. 
Judge of our astonishment, then, when’ 
we finally landed to find. them to be huge 
masses of rock from twenty to thirty feet 
high and lying in the’most irregular man- 
ner, heaped up along the base of a tremen- 
dows cliff, from whence they. had evidently 
fallen. 

Between this line of rocks and the water 
a narrow strip of gravelly beach Stretched 
away for a mile or so and then suddenly 
ended, its further course being arrested 
by a sheer precipitous wall of rock spring- 
ing from the water’s edge a distance of 900 | 
or 1000 feet into the air. With no trees or 
other familiar objects to form a compari- 
son, our ideas ef distance and size had 
been very erroneous, and it was some time 
before we realized that perhaps the bears | 
were big enough after all. The party at 
first showed a disposition to wander offon 
independent ventures, but aiter we had 
examined carefully several large oblong } 
cavities, in size about eighteen to twenty 
inches wide, which were discovered in a 
muddy part of the beach, and some one 
had declared they were bear tracks, the 
leader of the party said it would perbaps 
be advisable to hunt one bear at a time, 
which seemed to be the unanimous senti- 
ment. 

Accordingly, teking’ up the trail, we | 
clambered up the’side of a steep hill in as 
close order as the nature of thi ground q 
would Allow, and after a 
climbing we reached a more level 


; >— a 3! ¥ a 7 
THE COUNTRY, 


‘a, Unbosoms Himself, Having 
1d by the President—Hard on 


Ex-Collector of Customs McCafferty, who 
| was appointed by President Cleveland to the 
‘district of Alaska, and who was recalled a 
short time ago, has just returned from | 
Sitka, where he was stationed. He arrived } 
in 8t. Paul yesterday afternoon. When] 
questioned by a PionzrR Press reporter last 
night concerning his official position, he 
raid: 

I have yet to learn the motives which 
prompted President Cleveland to recall me, 
When I was appointed, on departing from 
Washington I called upon the president, and 
upon thanking him for the appointment, he said 
that the best thanks I could return him would 
be to make a good record. I was 
in office two months and _ twenty-six 
days, with many obstacles to contend with 
which none of ny predecessors ever had to face. 
The president having withdrawn my name from 
the senate without informing me ot the reasons, 
with many other acts connected with the ad- 
ministration of federal officers in the district of 
Alaska, justifies me in asserting that he will not 
be re-elected president of the United States. 
However, I decline to say more in regard to my 
official affairs, inasmuch as I shall shortly pub- 
lish an expose of the shametul conduct of Gov. 
Swineford and the other federal officers of 
Alaska, 

In answer to a question concerning the 
productions of Alaska as affecting the people 
of the United States, Mr. McCafferty said: 


“ As tothe mineral resources of the territory, 
notwithstanding the glowing accounts by Gov. 
Swinetord and other mischievous writers, there 
is but one quartz mine paying a dividend in the 
territory. ‘Tliis ine-payimg mine is situated on 
Douglas Island near the town of Juneau, and is 
known as the Treadwell mine. The quartz 
| mines now being floated upon the people of 
Michigan, Wisconsin and California by Gov. 
Swinetorad and his brother, Barton Atkins, the 
United States district marshal, and others are 
nothing mere than wildcats. I would not give 
25 cents for them. These mining properties are 
| lecated at the head of Silver bay, thirteen miles 
from Sitka, und they will never pay a dividend 
to the stockholders. Iam a mining operator } 


myself, having followed this business success- 
fully tor years, and I knowlam stating facts 
in reference to these mining operations. 
The inflammatory reports published in refer= { 
ence to the gold find on the head waters of the |) 
Yukon river can be regarded in no other light | 
than as an outrage upon the general public, no |) 
quartz gold having yet been found in the inte- 
rior otf Alaska or in connection with the tribu- 
tary streams of the Yukon, Bar gold, however, 
was discovered several years ago onthe Stew- 
ard and other tributaries of the Yukon, at the 
headwaters of that river, and these bars have 
‘been cliscovered more or less since then, but 
owing to the shortness of the seasons intrepid 
miners are not able to work these bars for more 

| than six weeks, owing to the condition of the 
| water, This gold has been found entirely 
| within the British possessions, therefore our 
American miners would do well to avoid Alaska. 
There are far too many poor men there now, who 
bes. 3 Natpat raved ae Be leave the country if they had 
n the earl . e€ wherewithal to do so. Up tothe present 
Rett = aC yi aries aoe Moment there are not more than 1,200 white 

+ - ? q * - Aas A 
starting  colonyy“but when next men, women and children in the entire territory. 


ie the vessel of the company visited Spies ane ASN ve ERAS 
1to bring supplies the colonists were ; 
‘ound almo.t dead and anxious only to |THE EVENING STAR, 

from the place. The bears had eg . tPON: ty 

yed all their stock, broken into their ae WASHIN G ae one {SS7- 

es, eaten their provisions and would WEDNESDAY......... esha ae ie fe a 


ve eaten the colonists had not they | OROSBY 8, NOVES..................Editor. 


tried to urge the dog in, 
i to budge, and set up such a 
‘e Were glad to let him remain 
While we were thus stand- 
gas to 


ae 


deli beratin 


ness of the place was broken by the 
ud report of his rifle, and then we heard 
lout, ‘‘Look out down there; he’s com- 
gl” There was a rattling sound of 
loosened stones rolling down somewhere | 
irom the interior of the cave, and the next 
minute the bear appeared at the entrance, 
; esented a magnificent appearance as 
whe mounted a big boulder and stood for a 
moment gazing down upon our party, - 
| We had separated so as to form a semi-cir- 
cle around the cave and everyone's eye was 
running over the sights of his gun. Ithad 
been already arranged that one-half of the 
party should reserve their fire in case the 
bear should not be killed at the first @is- 
charge, and so when he came in sight on 
the top of the rock four shots were fired 


und itimpossible to transport the 
st down over the boulders which } 
us from the beach and so we 
elled to skin him where he fell. 
oved to bean unusually fine specimen 
suring eleven feet from tip of Sthe ; 
se to the diminutive tail, and his weight | 
5 estimated at 1700 pounds. 
‘The credit of placing the first shot was 
arded to Charles H. Townsend of the 
mithsonian Institution, and this centle- 
man presented the skin to that institution, 
where itis now mounted and on exhibi- 


| 


De. | 
St. Matthews and its near neighbor, Hail's 
island, have always been noted for the 
‘prevalence of Polar bears. How they get 
there, or whether they leave the island 
yhen Behring sea is frozen over, is a 
uestion which does not seem to have been 
sfactorily answered. Itis thought that 
arge number of walrus which also re- 
ito this island tempt wrsa polaris from \ 
home in the far north. He is partic- 
fond of walrus as an article of diet, 
One may judge from the piles of 
nd tusks strewn alonz the beach, his 

is not easily appeased. The huge, 
ly creature falls an easy prey to the 
One blow of his powerful paw is 
cient to crush in the skull of either a 
or walrus, after which he hauls his 
up on the beach and devours it at 


sly objected, Since then no at- | 
have been made to colonize these “? 
0 islands, and they are still open to en- 
. We Visited the site of the old Russian 
le) t, but beyond a few logs used in 
mstructing the ‘‘barraborras” of the { 

-be colonists nothing remains to 

hat man ever set foot on this lonely 
hers J.C, CANTWELL. 


i he iste 
ze Friends Missionary 


; With @wo Little Coffins. 
CAPT. EMORY TO BURY HIS CHILDREN IN GREENWOOD. 
“The New York World to-day says: Capt. W.H.) 
Emory, who helped rescue Lieut. Greely from th 
e of the Arctic, came to this city from Washing: 


sAdvacate. 


CHioago, Frrra Mont, 1887. 


- dLwoop WeesneEr, of Lawrence, Kansas, | 
orms us he expects to leave home for his | 
_ »posed trip to Alaska on the 24th of the 


xsent month. He will take steamer from oe 
Pacitie coast for Sitka. : aie 
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| mation to take place at the Indian village, I went. 


|| of. their 


| mmay have possessed, 
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MARY ALLEN WEST, Zditor. 
JULIA AMES, Associate Editor. 


Published for the Society by the 


Mrs. Mary B. Reuss, our heroic Alaska missio 
passed through Chicago last week, and made us a pleag 
As will be remembered, she was appointed | 
the last National Convention, to bear the W. C. T. U. 
gospel to Alaska, and $300 appropriated for expenses 
of the trip. But the treasury is empty, and for this rea- 
son she has waited more than half the year. It seems 
so great a loss of blessed opportunity to have her wait 
longer that we have decided to call for a Unton SIGNAL 
fund to help her on her way. Are there not consecrated 
pocket-books among our readers from which the money 
can be sent? We are so sure there is, that we ask. all 
who wish to contribute to this fund to send immediately 
to Mary Allen West, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago. “Mi 
and Mrs. Southworth, of Red Wing, Minn., have started 
the movement by sending Mrs. Reese twenty-five dol- 
lars; who comes next? Several Minnesota towns are 
rtainments to raise money for this 


“OREMATION IN ALASK! 


on the Beach at Bigh-Water | 


Marke @Ji44ad $s 455; 
. _ [From the Alaska Free Press.) rn 
Having had information the other day of & cre- | 


ee J 
to the beach to witness it, ‘The defunct siwash was | 
known around Juneau as Frank, and was formerl} 
employed at Martia Brothers’ store in the capacit 
of Indian clers, and the klockman (it being a 
double cremation of one’ of each sex) had been 
called Jennie; both, as it happened, having died of 
consumption, The mourning service consisted y 
the ancient ceremony known as ‘‘ potlatch, ” which 

J ; the, 
always customary among the Indians of Sout | 
eunern Aisha on the occasion of the deatn of one 
number, The potlatch is a division 
temporal goods the deceased 
such as einai 3, ary 
&G., among hig or her relations, ' 
‘according us the merits of each individual 
case may justify. In the services of the mourning, 
which are very long, and to the Indian tTaind ver, 
impressive, the first in the order of the day ae 
eulogistic discourse by one of the old men, wh Si y 
being delivered by him in sections, 80 to speak, 
‘taken up and sung by the rest ina nsbty tera 
sort of chant; the old manis then superseded aos 
another venerable buck, who goes through i 
same service, and he in tnrn by another, un 
a1 the old men have had tneir individual say. . te 
chanters keep time by thumping the floor wi 
sticks and beating on a drum, This porters 
being gone over for a day or two, the ponece 
takes place. The body of ee bapa be 
3 i matting, woven from sp i. i 
Bi aaa Teasing coarse straw. 


; pody to tue place of 
They then convey the y the beach 


of whatever 


goods, 


‘were placed, 
them a miniature 


very readily. 
friends of | 
cks, 


with long 3 

of pirate sh from the fire and wrapp' 
skins, blankets, &c. Returning from the 
tion of the natives, I beard ee oeon 


opped in to 
PP: em: 


man’s Christian Temperance. 


The | . 


__, Thou hast given a banner to them that fear Thee: that it may 
displayed because , . 


of the Truth; that Thy beloved may be delivered.” 
od = 


ve 
mary, | 


Unlon, 
4 Hf 


} 


nit. 
e 


ATs 


| Squabbles of the 
Officers. 


‘ ald Colonel John French toa 
LE reporter yesterday at the Pal- 
1, “I am the retired Collector of 


I was ap-| 
| pointed by President Arthur and held that 
pppcelton for three years. Yes, there have 
| been changes in that position since I was | 
etired. The first man who held it was 
John McCafferty, whom, as you are doubt- 
| less aware, was not confirmed by the Sen- 
| ate. It is now held by a Mr. Delaney.” 

‘| -“Socie Sitka is rather amusing, is it 
| not, Colonel?” ventured the reporter, as it 
had been told him that if he approached 
the Colonel properly some rather interest- 
yuld be told of the manner in | 


to enliyen the little dull town of 


U 


POLITICS AND LIQUOR, 


y made things rather lively up there. 
is that a fact?” 


somewhat of a character, I think he isa 
harmless fellow, but he certainly is not in 
| his right senses. Iu fact he had himself 
| adjudged insane by the courts. You can 
| draw your own conclusions. Well, Mc- 
| Cafferty came up to Alaska first as a cor- 
f respondent for a Montana paper, published 
jin Helena, and attracted considerable at- 
| tention by a vigorous abuse of all Govern- | 
| ment officials. Oh, certainly I came iu for 
Q his venom. He wrote and said 


SB 


an _ that would give me 
\the proper authority I would prevent 
the introduction of spuruious liquors into | 
the country. Jt is smuggled in all the 
time—in butter-kegs, nail-kegs ard egg- 
boxes—and I am certain it is also made 
ut the fact of it is that you cannot 
stop the sale, the manufacture and the in- 
troduction of it there, do what you may. 
Some time afterward McCaiferty was ap- 
pointed and was very thick with Governor 
Swineford. By the way, no sooner did 
/ Swineford get into, office than he de-. 
nounced every Republican, and in a com- 


also of the squabbles that | 


replied the Colonel, “it is some- | 
‘stirring character, but perhaps | 


“They've heard that this man McCat- | 


‘Well, to tell the truth McCafferty is | 


munication to the Government thirty days 
after his appointment he said that every 
Republican in office in the Térritory was 
in league to defraud the Government, and 
unless they were changed he could not 
possibly be answerable for the good rule 
of the country; and in answer to this the 
President put. McCafferty in my position. 
So elated was Swineford with this success, 
that he framed charges and finally 
forwarded them to Washington against 
Lieute 1ant-Commander H. E. Nicholls of 


did not co-operate with him, and, in fact, 
was preventing the execution of justice. 
This, however, did not bear fruit. Then. 

,whom I understand has once 
newspaper business in some 


yn, started the Alaskan, in which | 


s United States Commission 
was very thick w. th ee 


the Pinto, stating that that naval officer) 


J for. i 
bulldog for those who don’t like o 
marks, - : Sue 
|... “A little while after this.aaneunc 
‘McCafferty fell out with the Gor 
ernor, who ordered Atkins fo ope 
out on him, and Atkins, in tur 
‘ordered Chamberlain to give hi 
(McCaiferty) a ‘blast,’ as he expressed | 
it. Chamberlain did so. McCafferty, who 
had been abusing people all his life, was 
greatly disconcerted at this unjournalistic 
treatment, and so one day he called upon 
two of his friends to take a walk with 
him, and with them went up to the Alas- 
kan office. He asked Chamberlain for a 
retraction. Chamberlain refused, where- 
upon McCafferty gave hima tremendous ~ 
thrashing, knocked the office into pi, and 
then drawing himself up, said: ‘Sir, you 
threatened those who did not like your 
manner of writing with a 44-caliber bull 
dog. Now, sir, 1am ready,’ and he drew 
out a revolver. Chamberlain begged to) 
to be excused, and soon after sey- 
ered his connection with Alaskan 
journalism: and_ retired from. the 
territory.. Then McCafferty and his two 
friends were indicted for riot. The two 
friends were released and McCafferty was 
held in bonds to appear before the May 
term of the court, which he did, and 
through the exertion of the present Col- 
lector, Delaney, he was released on the 
grounds of insanity. 

WHIPPED BY A WOMAN. 

“This thrashing of the editor did not, 
however, serve as a warning. When B. K. 
Cowles first went to the territory he was 
the ardent friend of the Governor, but as 
Swineford can never keep afriend Cowles 
and he soon after fell out. The result was 
that there was an attackin the papers upon 
Cowles’ son relative to his drinking, This 
so enraged Mrs, Cowles that she started for 
the Alaskan office with a cowhide and 
gave Atkins, who was then in charge, an’ 
unmerciful thrashing. Atkins. immedi-), 
ately took leave and left for Juneau that 
day, much to the amusement of the entire 
colony. Cowles, who, by the way, is some- 
what of a timid man, was so startled at the 
temerity of his wife that he followed her 
to the Alaskan office armed with a shot- 
gun, but did not arrive there till the 
trouble was over. We all then thoughtthe 
trouble was over, but about two months 
afterward, when Cowles got ready to leave 
the Territory, Atkins had him arrested for 
murderous assault. I gave bail in $350. 
The trial was set for the May term, and 
though Cowles sent up a medical certifi- 
cate from Victoria, B. C., asking fora de-| 
lay in the trial, Swineford had the case: 
putthrough before he could possible ar-| 
rive, and the consequence was that I had 
to pay up my $350, 

SWINEFORD’S TROUBLES. : 

Now this hurrying through of the case 
was, rightly or wrongly, I do not know, 
attributed to the actions of Governor Swine- 
ford, and accordingly, B. K, Cowles took 
his revenge by writing an open letter to 

John McCafferty on his return, hundreds 
of which were printed and distributed. 
But ic was not only Cowles who is un- 
frieudly to the Governor, but also the 
people of Juneau, a number of whom sent 
& petition for his remoyalto the President, 
in which it was charged ‘in February,- 
1886, Governor Swineford delivered a 
public speech in the Palace Theater, in. 
| this city,in which he déclared that China- 
men competing with white men, in the 
| labor market of Alaska, were a nuisance; 
| that it. was not only a right but a duty) 
| of the people to abolish it, but that 
he could not head such movement, 
being Governor of the Territory, though it 
would be justifiable for them to act. Our 
anti-Chinese trouble followed as a conse- 
quence of that speech, Governor Swine- 
. ford-also presumes to take the power of 
the President of the United States into his 
own hands by appointing John G. Heid, a 
prominent Republican, to take the place 
of United States Commissioner Williams 
during a proposed leave of absence to the 
| East. Since his advent in Alaska he has 
| never consulted the wishes of the people 
| of the Territory, but,on the contrary, has 
continued to outrage their rights and feel- 
ings by his misrepresentations to the Gen- 
eral Goyernment,’”’ 4 I 

‘Well, are there any truths in these 
charges?” } 

‘Phat {can hardly say. There is nota 
shadow of a doubt that Governor Swine- 
ford does not maintain the dignity of his 
position, He is seen at. all. times of the 
day playing poker in open barrooms and 
quarreling with the other members of the 
Government over their respective win- 
nings. Then they do not always quarrel 
over cards, but change off and have un- 


‘al 
fi 


. Oharles Thom 


“What Collector Delaney and His W 
sim Kriends Are Doing at Sitka 


Just back from Alaska,” was the r 
sponse ot Dr. Reynolds of Hartford, to the | 
cheery greeting of a number of acquaint- | 
ances in the Postoffice corridor at Milwau- 
kee, the otber afternoon, as he was about | 
to leave the Federai building on his way to | 
the depot, says the Sentinel. ‘‘ Haven’t 
been home yet,’’? be added. ‘J was de- 
tained two days by the caving in of a tun-} 
nel on the Northern Pacific or I would have 
reached home yesterday morning, Alaska 
isn’t out of the world as some people sup- 

i pose. [lett Sitka a week ago Sunday, and 
herelam. It’s avery pleasant trip. Dr. | 
Reynolds has decided to locate at Juneau, if 
not permanently at least for a few years. | 
He is a warm personal and political friend 
of Collector Delaney, and the latter has 
provided him with a deputyship. Dr. Rey- 
nolds’ main idea, however, in locating in the 
Alaskan Territory is to engage in mining. | 

‘*It is not Milwaukee up there,”’ he said, 
“nor even Hartford, but it is pleasant 
enough. The climate is delightful at this 
season of the year, at least, and the people 
seem to be hospitable. Wherever we went 
they tried to make it as pleasant as possible; 
for us, and this seemed to be the casein 
their treatment of all new-comers.” 

‘*Mr. Delaney and family will reside at 
Sitka ?”’ oe 

“Yes, Sitka is the pleasantest place in 
| Alaska as a residence, bat Juneau is the) 
|pusiness place. Tne mining enterprises 
‘there are fairly booming, and parties who go 
aboutit in the right way are bound to make 
fortunes.” 

‘* You refer to gold-mining ?”’ 

“Yes. People in the States have a very 
faint idea ot the mineral richness of 
Alaska, There have’ been sonie surpris- 
ingly rich discoveries there this spring, 
concerning which little is known outside 
that vicinity. I am satisfied that Alaska 
is richer in ores than anybody in 
the States ever dreamed of. A man who 
goes up there, watches his chance, and | 
make judicious investments is sure to make | 
money, The quartz is exceedingly rich, 

but of course it requires capital to develop 
what. there is.” 

““4s there much placer mining going on?” | 

“ Comparatively little. A party of four | 
hundred. struck out this spring for the || 
Yukon country, but nothing has peen heard |) 
from them, of course. It is an awful trip, | 
anyway. After a disagreeable water jour- | 
ney they must go thirty-five miles overa 
mountain country. ‘Then they reach a 
chain of lakes, where they must build boats | 
| to continue the journey to the Yukon,and 
when they finally get to that siream they 

*| have to gp up about four hundred miles. 

Still, those who went had great expecta- 
| tions, and the few men who made the trip 
/last year went back again this spring, 
Last year some of them returned with con- 
siderable gold, and others were only a 

| thousand or two richer as the result of the 

hardship they underwent.”’ 

‘Fow about agricultural resources ?” 

"Some people claim that hay and crops || 

can be raised, but from what f saw [ do not 

think itis much of an agricultura! country. 


\ 


J did not see any very fine meadow land.’’ | 


THE SALMON ON KODIAK BIVER—OROOK- 


9 
EIT LAKE TO BE DRAINED, 


[Regular Corr, Post I, ntelligencer. | 
THE KODIAK CANNERY. 
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I ¢ cannery, situated] % 

on @ Tiver bearing th i 

Alaska, hag returne | from Nanwtane = f 
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Waiting for soma additional aennince ” 


ee? a 


| the United States government. They 


° ‘ a | 
| are an American schooner ‘Challenge,’ 


SEALERS FOR ALASKA: 
@ EFS }F-— 1897. 

|In the North Sea Bold Fishers 
Captured. 


ee | 
| low Sailors Evade the Law. : 
} 


| 
| They will be Tried for Trifling With 
the Comity of Nations. 


San Francisco, July 18.—By the) 
Alaska steamer Dora, which came in to- 
day from Ounalaska, information.is re- 
ceived of a seizure of two vessels for 
sealing within the limits prescribed by 


| 30 totis from Seattle, and the British 


steam schooner “Anne Beck,” hailing 
from Victoria. Both the seizures were 
made by the United States revenue cut- 
| ter “Richard Rush.’ The vessels and 
crews were sent on to Sitka. The Chal- 


lenge was taken July Ist in Hksten har- 


bor on Ekstenisland. When overhauled 
by the Rush no seals were to be seen, 


but there was blood on the decks and 
other evidences that the crew had been 
engaged in sealing. The Rush took 
charge of her in spite of the 

PROTESTS OF THE CAPTAIN, 


| who urged that every skin he had was 
| obtained in the open waters of the Pa- 
cifle. Two days later the Annie Beck 
| was seized near St. George’s, which is not 


fisheries is reported to 
antity of salmon this season | u 
‘ : oy ca 


rrassment,. ' for 


Ohronicle 


San Francisco 


wren net 
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-ALASKAN SOCIETY. ~ 


The Relations Between Swineford | 
pee and Mr. Brady. % 
In the article on “Society in Alaska,” 
printed on Monday, a couple of errors oc- 
curred which call for rectification. They 
were that United States Commissioner 
| John G. Brady was appointed at the insti- 
[ eatfon of Governor Swineford, and that 
“they fell outover a game of cards.” The 
fact, on the contrary, is that the quarrel } 
arose from the fact that Brady is the only | 
Republican Presidential apointes remain- | 
ing in Alaska, while the card story has the. 
bottom knocked out of it by the cireum- 
stance that Brady isa Presbyterian min- | 
ister who, his friends assert, does not know | 
the difference between the jack of dia- 

; monds and the queen of hearts. 
__ OS 


|  SWINEFORD PLAYS POKER, | 
And Engages In Barroom Rows, an Alas- 
: kan Says. 
_ SAN FRANCISCO, July 4.—One of the morning 
|| papers bere prints, this morning, a long inter- 
view with ex-Collector French, of Alaska, on 
inatters in that territory. French evidently has 
no love for Gov. Swineford. After giving a 
statement of the many ramora that are brought 
against him, French sums up in this style: 
“There is not a shacow of doubt that Cov. 
Swineford does not maintain the dignity of his | 
position. He is seen at all times of the day’ 
playing poker in open barrooms and quarreling ; 
with other members of the government over 
| their respective winnings. Then they do not 
always quarrel over cards, but change off and 


| far from Ounalaska. As in the case of 


| deck and the crew appeared as if they 
had been hard at it. Her captain sent 
| up a protest and said he would demand 
} satisfaction from the British government. 
| He was likewise sent off to Sitka where 
| be, as well as the American captain, 
| will be tried. When the Dora departed 
from Ounalaska there was a fleet of 
twenty sealers hovering off the Sanach, 
under the espionage of the Rush. Others 


| Rush were in need of assistance. The 
“Bear” has gone to Arctic waters. 


A Bishop Murdered in Alaska, 
San Francisco, July 18.—Bishop 


| the Challenge, there was blood on the | 


were reported at Unge and officers of the |, 


have unseemly rows over their dignities, What 
| mest bestirs the worthies up there is to go to con- 
gress, and they are always quarreling - 
as to which one is most fitted for the offica ot 
_Tepresentative when Ajaska shall be reprssented. 
_Swineford naturally thinks that he ought to go. 
The new district attorney says that he ought, 
_and the collector says he is the only man who 
could do honor to the nation; and they get so 
heated in their arguments that they generally 
breek up in arow. Why, the entire burden of 
Swinefora’s last message was that Alaska shoald - 
_ be represented in congress! : 
| “Stilyou know what Alaska really nesds— 
| operation of the United States land lawe, for 
as is now stands no one can ever own a house 
| and Jot. There is no one to give authority for- 


_, the sale of land, It Also wants more mail facil- 


| ities, a governor who can behave himself like a 
-gentioman, and a small steamboat placed at 
the disposal of the marshal to carry out the or- 


Sighers, a Catholic missionary to Alaska, | ders of the court.” 
was murdered on the night of November |! 
| ee Fate scene of the tragedy was | i ae : 

on the banks of the Yukon river, about al | Ov ty ‘ Ly 4 ee 
500 miles from its mouth, ‘The mnr-)  @> 16 ¥ 1) LQOTIVAN, 


derer is Frank Fuller Young, of Port- |. 


fs — 


land, the bishop’s companion. Indians 
gave Fuller up and he will be tried in 
sitka for the murder. 


An Alaskan Volcano. 

| San Francisco, July 18.—Officers of 
the schooner Dora state that a volcano, 
“A kontan,” one of the Aleutian group, 
was in a state of eruption. Natives 
state jt has been burning since the mid- 
die of May last. It is very active and 
loud explosions constantly oceur with 
streams of molten lava. Earthquake 
| shocks are of frequent occurrence on the 
| island. 


NEWS FROM ALASKA. 


| Gratifying Reports From the Mi e8 
i <- and Fisheries. ; 4 
_ Porr TowNsEeND (W. T.), July 7.—T 


hi Idaho arrived ‘last night fro 


ms. 


Rate Fie ALASSIRA, 

DISCOVERY OF A GREAT GLACIER. : 

SaN Feawersco, July 12—Joseph Mebenry, 
drevghtsmen on tbe United States coast survey 
stexmer Paiterson writins from Portaga bay, 
~ Ale:ka.t0 a friend here about glaciers and a Day 
“that is seldom if ever visited by tourists, Says; 
“Capt. Themas }jras named the giacier and bay 
vbera we were inthe ica pack ‘Leconte glacier 
ard Lay,’ after Prof. doseph Leconte, of the uni- 
aversity of Californis. The glacier is about the 
fame size as Patterson glacier, whichis fifteen 
miles to the northward. ‘The laiter, however, does 

) act come to the water, whereas tae Leconte glacier 
empties rightinto the bay, discharging immense 
seeherus aii the time, which drift ont with the 
fides and down the straits to Point Agassiz. twenty 
miles tote northward. It was supposed that the 


| uctesime within fonr miles of the water’s aige, 
The Leconte is the mest important, as itis the 
“most southern glacier on the coast which comas to 
| (he sradevel.. On the 28th of June, while working 
he sbore line survey in ley bay. the Patterson’s 
Jaunch got jammed inice. It wasa regular 
¢ene. The whole bay was filled with pack- 
er. The bergs varied in siza from 
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ice came from Paiterson glacier, but thatone does: 
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A DEMOCRATIC JOB. ;{ 


|] Bow It is Proposed to Kob the | 
Alaska School Fund. 

WASHINGTON, July 19.—During the dis- 
cussion of the various appropriation bills 
at the Capitol last winter strenuous efforts 
were made by the friends of Alaska to in- 

| duce the framers of the bills to make ade- 
|quate provision for the support of the 
‘common schools of the Territory. Inorder 
to have them appeal with more weight 
ithey secured the services of the Governor 
ofthe Territory, Mr. Swineford, and that 
gentleman made an eloquent appeal in 
behalf of the Indians and Aleuts, who 
form the greater portion of the population 
over whom he is appointed to rule, These 
f 
|efforts were only partly successful, and 
'the total amount appropriated for educa- 
| tional purposes in Alaska was only $2500, 
| Governor Swineford said, before he left 
| Washington, that this sum was utterly in- 
| adequate and he regretted the parsimony 
| of Congress exceedingly in neglecting the 
educational wants of his people, 
In spite of the meager amount of the 
appropriation it seems that even the smali 
sum ayailable is to be still further’ de- 
creased by outside expenditures, and that 
| it is to be drawn upon to furnish the means 
'for a summer junket for at least one. 
| United States official. The First Con-}- 
| troller of the Treasury has just decided 
| that if the Secretary of the Interior de- 
cides that it is necessary, the Commis- 
| sioner of Education may visit the schools 
of Alaska, and that the expenses of the 
| trip may be paid eut of the appropriation 
for the support of the schools of the Terri- 
tory. / 
| _ Under this decision Commissioner Daw- 
son will start for Alaska this week. As 
there: isa full corps of United States offi- 
cials, as well as several representatives of 
eelemosynary societies, on the spot to see 
that the funds are properly expended, it 
“seems to be entirely unnecessary for Mr, 
Dawson to neglect his dutles here during 
the time required to make the trip, When 
it is considered that the trip will cost in 
the neighborhood of $1000, to be taken’ 
from the short fund, this act becomes a 
| positive wrong tothe people of Alaska. 

A Bisnor Mounprerep.—News comes 
from Ounalaska, by way of San Fran- 
cisco, of the murder of Bishop Seghors 


'on the Yukon river, 400 miles above its 
mouth, November 28th last, by his ser- 
lyant apd companion, a young man 
| named Frank Faller, of Portland, Ore- 
|gon. No cause ia given for the terrible 
| deed. Fuller is in confinement at Sitka, 
where he will ba tried for murder. | 
| Bishop Seghers was one of the best | 
known priests of the Catholic church on | 
ithe Pacifico Coast. Several years: ago’ 
| he was elevated to the Archbishoprio of. 
‘Oregon, as coadjutor of Archbishop 
‘Blanchet, since dead. This high and 
\very comfortable position, for which he’ 
was thoroughly qualified, he resigned, 
to take up the work among the Indians 
of British Columbia and Alaska. He 
was thereupon appointed Bishop of that 
‘jurisdiction, and the distinguished 
‘honor of the palliam was conferred 
jupon him, Instsad of settling down in 
(the palace at Victoria, he went info the 
field, choosing the hardest part of it for 
his own work—in Central Alaska, bun- 
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FROM PORT, TOWNSEND: 


NEWS FROM ALASKA—GENERAL BREVITIES 
—SHIPPING NOTES, 


[Regular Corr. Post-Intelligencer..| 
ALASKA NEWS. 


The steamships Ancon and Olympian 
arrived yesterday from Alaskan ports, 
from Which the following news para- 
graphs were received: : 

The Alaskan, a newspaper at Sitka, 
which suspended publication recently 
owing to financial embarrassments, has 
been resurreoted by an Englishman 
from the Sound, named Cornelia. Oor- 
nelia has contracted with the Govern> 
ment officials, who afe interested in the 
organ; td assume entire control of the 
business for one year. | 

No news had been received at any of 
the ports where the steamers landed 
concerning the murder of Bishop Seghers 
by Fuller, his servant, ceases ee ce: | 

Placer mining in the basin is still 
actively going on, the miners taking ad- 
vantage of the nnusaal amount of rain- 
fall. They ate working gfound on} 
which watt has not rin for years past. | 
While the incessant rain is very disad-| 
yantageous to prospsctors, the placer 
miners are making the gravel fly and] 
pray for the rain to kee poufing down: 

Dr, Jackson, of the mission situated | 
near Sitka, hea received the necessary 
press, type, eto.; for the ptiblication of a 
monthly journal to ba devoted to the in- 
terests of the mission. j ; 

One hundred gallons of liquor, which 
was seized by the Inspector on the An- 
con on June-12th near Juneau, has been 
brought to Sitka. 

This season bas. been a noted one for 
the salmon canneries. The largest ran 
of salmon has taken place up the rivers. 
All of the oanneries ere being ran at 
their utmost capacity. 

The Ancon was detained at Queen 
Charlotte Sound thirty-four hours by ! 
the fog. The Olympian was likewise | 
fog bound at Fort Rupert for twelve | 
hours. <A Sy 

Considerable demand is made in| 
Juneau for dressed Inmber, owing to 
the building boom which is raging there | 
at present. | 


A party of miners, while crossing the 
channel in a canoe to Barner Bay, came 
near being upset by a whale, whicb 
came up to blow just under the stern of 
the boat, Re NORM | 

The Lucky Chance Mine is being 
rapidly developed. ‘The ore assays over 
$1000 to the ton. -A tunnel 170 feet long 
bas been constructed, in which there is 
a@ vein of mineral-bearing rock seven 
feet in thickness. 

Alaska’s only burro team is kept cun- 
stantly onthe trail packing goods up 
and dewn between Juneau and the 
basin. 

The Lake Mountain Mining Company | 
is erecting a five-stamp mill. _ na 

The Mooney mines are making a fair 
return of mineral. 

So many rich developments are con- 
tinuously being made in the Berner Bay 
district that it is becoming known as 

the second Comstook. : 
| Some yery rich quartz has been dis- 
covered on Grant’s Island, assaying as 


were appointed to establish and teach a school | 


among their own people at Port Tongass. 

Last December, Paul and a Mr. Saxman, 
a government teacher, with a young lad set 
out in a boat to inspect another place with 
reference to another location for a school, 
perhaps a new school. They were lost at 
sea; the boat drifted ashore, but its occu- 
pants were never found. 

A few days ago a gentleman of this city 
came to our rooms and inquired for our 
Treasurer, and said in substance, “I was in 
Alaska last summer, and saw much of Louis 
Paul and his wife. I liked them very much. 
I bought of him two blankets and two bear- 


skins—that is, I bargained for them and | 
| If we had a house and school books we could soon | 


paid for them in advance, for the bears were 


yet to be caught or killed and the blankets | 
to be found, but all to be forwarded to me | 
At length I heard of his | 


in due time. 
death, and I never expected to hear any 
more of my purchase, but was only too glad 
that Tillie had so much of my money, which 


I knew she would need. But judge of my | 


surprise when a day or two ago I received a 


letter from her enclosing her last check from | 
this office, which, as she could not make the | 


change, is seven dollars and a half more 


than the money I left them; simply add-. 


ing, ‘You may send me back the balance.’ 
Now,” he added, “I do not want this 
money; I cannot use it. I want Tillie to 


have it for herself and her three little ones. | 


Please send it right back to ‘her, and tell 
her if she can find me two good blankets 
and will send them to me, I will send her 
the money for them.” 

There are those who say “the Indians 
have no conscience”; they are “selfish and 
untrustworthy,’ and “you cannot make 
Christians of them.” But here is Tillie 
Paul, a widow with a little family. She 


shores of Alaska. He could recover noth- 
ing by process of law, and she knew it. 
But no law was necessary to her but the 
law of God. She sent him his money and 
seven dollars and a half more, trusting him 
implicitly and saying “ You may send me 
back the balance.” But Tillie is a Chris- 
tian, and what the grace of God can do for 
her it can do for others, 
the school work and church work among the 
Indians. Christianity is the great civilizer, 
after all. 


them.” 


Fitibnd f Mitsce~e, 
FRIENDS” MISSION IN ALASKA. 


Let us push along | 


“By their fruits ye shall know | 


'l Fort Wrangle we found an Indian village with | 


a very beautiful one on a high elevation, facing 
the bay. It has mountains on either side near! ya 
mile high, with perpetual snow on their summits. 
Brother Bangham and myself are comfortably liv- | 
ing In a rude cabin ten feet by twelve which we 
have rented for the present. | 

Nearly all persons on this island are Sabbath 
breakers by working, ‘drmking, and gambling. 
| Last Sabbath, I put in my pocket some pictorial | 
| tracts and Sabbath-school papers and went around 

to the Indian huts and gave the children one a- 

piece, although they cannot read. On returning 

home an old Indian woman met me and said, smit- 
| ing herself on the breast, “Me want church and 
| school.” It has been truthfully said, that these 
people are far more intelligent than most of the | 
Indians of the plains. They all dress in citizens | 
clothes and talk a language that is easily learned. | 


| 
| 


start a day school. Pray for us.—E. W. WEESNER. 
Douglas City, June, 1887. 


DOUGLAS City is a new town, built on account | 
of the gold mines that are -being rapidly de- | 
ai ; | 

veloped. One 120 stamp mill is already in success- 
| ful operation, and two others are being built, besides 


a large saw mill, giving employment to many hands, 
The Indians here, being an industrious, self-sup- 
porting people, will naturally congregate here to 
_get work. ‘There is no church or school of any 
kind on the island, and yet there are said to be 
‘some 400 white inhabitants at this place besides 
_ Indians. _A number of the latter are at present 
away fishing, ete. I believe here is a good opening | 
for Friends, and if they: take hold of the work, | 
there will, no doubt, many of the natives of this. 
north land rise up in the day of judgment and call 
them blessed for having brought them to a know- 
ledge of the Lord Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
men, and thereby raised them from the depths of 
degradation and shame | 
they were in. These 

Indians are now open | 
and ready to receive | 
the Gospel. ‘They live 

in houses or huts, and 

have to some extent 


The rainy season has coramenoee:| had this man’s money in her possession— adopted the white 
Beh shone wine in SN wees he in New York and she on the far-off man’s customs. They 


are willing to work, and 
the business men gene- 
rally speak well of their 
work.—W. F. Banauam., 
Douglas Island, : 
June 30. 1887 ~ealers Seized. . 

xi - es 2 LBS lag of the Treasury has received! 
reports from Captain jShephe rd, commanding, 
the revenue steamer Rush, dated Ounalaska, . 
Alaska, July 11 and 18, in regard to his cruise) 
in the waters of thet vicinity. He says that on) 
July 9, in Behring ‘Sea, fifty-nine miles distant 
from Cape Cherfut, he boarded and seized the 
British sealing schooner W. P. Sayward, of, 
Victoria, B.C. The vessel and erew were sent 
to Sitka for delivery to the United States Mat- 
shal, and the crew were set at liberty. On the 
12th of. July Gaptain Shepherd seized the Brit- | 
ish steam sealing schooner Dolphin, of Yic- / 
toria, B. 0., in Behring Sea, forty miles from — 
Cape Oherfut. They had » numbor of firearms 
with ammunition. ‘These wore seized for vio- | 
lation of section 1955 Revised Statutes. | 

July 16 Captain Shepherd seized the Ameri-— 


can gealing schooner Lily L, of San Francisso, | 
which was found seal hunting in Behring Sea, 
about sixty-eight miles from St, George Island. | 
Captain Todd, her master, admitted that he 
went into Behring Sea to hunt seal, aad he- 
gaid he had a perfect right to any seal he 
might catch anywhere outside the nine-mile | 
limit from ghore. The next day, July 17, Cap- | 
tain Shepherd seized the British sealing 
schooner Graces in Behring 82a, ninety-six | 
miles from Ounalaska, for violations of the 
seal fishery laws. She had been in Bobring | 
Sea ten days and had 769 sealskins on board. 
The vessels were all ent to Sitka, Alaska, and 
turned over to the United Brig arte) for | 

4 y 


CEE BES per tom, yagpa a few white traders and three or four mission- | 
Prec firiow Horrid “*) aries. The old Catholic church appeared to be | 
SitLutu~ 55). vacant. The Presbyterians have a mission school 
LOUIS AND TILLIE PAUL. of about seventy-five students seemingly doing 

“ BY THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNow THEM.” | Well. The next place we came to was Sitka, the 
Our readers who have kept themselves ae tate ae a We ee rhe Goy- 
familiar with our Alaska work cannot fail |r20, V2Ou! We foun Spams et favour. of 
mission schools. We then saw the government 

to remember the couple named above. The | school, which is taught by good Christian people 
former was mainly educated at Metlakatla, | of the Presbyterian church. The students showed 
by Mr. Duncan; the latter by Mrs. McFar- | the appearance of much intelligence, and numbered 


an : : 5 hooner A 
land, at the school at Fort Wrangel. In about fifty. After seeking for a suitable place to Pee eal aelcbay a2 uae bee 
due time both became members of the | open a Friends’ mission school, it seemed manifest Gaeta hemehe 


church. A few years ago they were mar that Douglas Island was the place. ‘The island is 
sale re }. = on . . . 
ried vandion ae eee an dation GEaneenis about eight miles wide and eighteen or twenty 
pa ea eee *|long. We have located on the north side in a 
t=) 


sionaries and the Presbytery of Alaska they | jittle town called Douglas City. The situation is 


— - 


| okean - .- Editor, 
-C.HOWARD, Business Mangr 
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ie JUNEAU, JULY 30, 1887. 


| NEW ADVERTISEMENTS TO-DAY: 


Tenders Wanted. 
EALED PROPOSALS WILL BE RECEIVED 
at the office of Hon, Lafayette Dawson, Sitka, 
Alaska, until 11 a.m. August Sth, 1887, to build 
school houses at Sitka and Juneau. Plans and 
specifications may be seen at the office of Judge 
Dawson, and at Juneau at the office of Commis- 
sioner L. L. Williams. Seperate bids will be 
received for the erection and completion of 
each building according to the plins and speci- 
fications. A bond for the faithful performance 
bee the conditions of tne contract, with good and 
suflicient sureties in double the amount of the 
contract price of said building, must accom- 
ppany each bid. eine Perritorial Board of Edu- 
eation reserves the righ t to reject any an 
bids. By order of the Board. : af ares sie 
SHELDON JACKSON, Secretary 


‘ Entered at the post office in Juneau, Alaska * 
is Territory, for transmission through the mails, 


lia $33,126.62, 


100 buildings at such points as your 
d of education may select aud re- 
commend. 


| remain, Yours very truly, 

| N. H. R. Dawson, 
SR Commissioner of Education. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

WASHINGTON, JUNE 15, 1887. 

Srr—, In accordance with the terms 
||| of the act of Congress, approved May 
17, 1884, the accompanying rules and 
regulations of the government. of pub- 
lie schools in the territory of Alaska 
are sent to you for your direction in 
the matter set forth therein. 
‘| You will please transmit copies there- 
| ||of to the persons therein designated as 
members of the territorial board of ed- 
ucation, and inform them that they 
|| have been chosen for the duty because 
it is deemed mostimportant that the 
/}educational interests of the territory 
should be under the supervision of men 
holding responsible positions in the 
territory. 

You are further authorized and di- 
rected to make additional rules for the 
|regulation of matters arising in the 
supervision and management of said 


Sitka, Alaska, July 16. 1887. 


“Entered at the Postoffice, Sitka, Alaska, as Sec 
ond-class Mail Matter. 


 SRHE DOLLARS | A YEAR. 
——— Se = a 
SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1887. 


EDUCATIONAL ‘BOARD FOR 
ALASKA—The following official doc- 


tory ofAlaska are self-explanatory. As 
will be seen the details of the scheme | 
have been 
‘Cleveland for consideration and by him | 
approved. 
ih DEPARTMENT o# THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
' JuNeE 15, 1887. 
Hox, A. P. SWINEFORD, 
GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, 
SirkA, ALASKA, 

‘Srr—, I have the honor to transmit 
herewith for your information and 
‘guidancein the management of educa- 
tional interests in Alaska, copies of the 
orders of the Secretary of the Interior 
int regard to the schools in that  terri- 
tory. se 
| I desire to add my wishes to ‘those 
| of the secretary, 


that you. 
consent to act as 4 membe 


the Ala ka 


uments relative to the formation of a 
| hew Educational Board for the terri- 


presented to. President 1 


| schools, governing yourself by the act 
| of congress above mentioned and the 

rules and regulations pow promul- 
gated, and reporting your action to 
| this office, 


T beg to state that this scheme of ed- | 
has been submitted to the) 


ucation 
President and that it has his approval, 
and it is his desire that the Govervor 
jand the Judge of the United States 
| Court at Sitka should act as members 
| ef the Board of Education, and that all 
| of these regulations should be put in 


| operation. Very respectfully, 
| (Signed) L. Q. C. LAMAR, 
Secretary. 


The Comniissioner of Education, 

| | : ee 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE 
ConbucT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
| EpucaTion IN THE TERRITORY OF 

ALASKA, 

By virtue of the power conferred 

‘upon the Secretary of the Interior by 


authorizing him to make needful and 
proper provision for the education of 
the children of school age in the ter- 
ritory of Alaska, without reference to 
race, until such time as permanent: 
} provision shall be made for the same, 
the following rules and regulations for 
the government of the public schools 
in Alaska are hereby promulgated: 


1—GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 


{ 


" SECTION 1, The general supervision 
and Management of public educaiie > 


er of Edueation, subject to 


t oy Rats expended in Teale. 


Trusting that I will hear front you, I! 


‘the act of congress of May 17, 1884, 


nd ontrol of the Seere- 


¢ 1887-88 is $25 ,000, making 


| 


f 


known eeibs 'Tezritori 
‘Education, to whom shall be col 
ted thelocal management of these ; 
in that territory, subject to the gen 
Management Sad supervision of t ( 
‘Commissioner of Education. ; 
The Governor of the territory, ba 
Judge of the pees eis COs 


ed in A 
to bel 


leute this Board of cidueation: aha the 
Gener al Agent shall be the Seereta 
‘of said Board, afd shall keep a record 
‘ot its proceedings. | 
Srcrion 3. The regular meeting of | 
the Board of Education shall be held at 
such times as said Board may appoint, ' 
in the town of Sitka, in pir: iene ! 
of Alaska. 
Section 4. The Territorial Board 
Education shall have power, subjec 
the approval of the Commissioner 
‘Education: 
| (a) Te select and appoint the teae 
‘ers of the public schools, to prescribe 
their duties and to fix their salaries; ey 
| (b) To provide general rules for the} 
gover nment of the schools, and the ate 
‘tendance of the children. 2, 
| {e) To perscribe the series of text. 
books to be used in the public schools, 
‘and to require all teaching to be done 
‘in the English language. ti 
| (ad) To select the location and super- 
ivise the erection of school houses, to 
provide plans for the same; and to lease 


houses for school purposes. 
Section 5. Requisitions for all ma- 


terials for the erection of school build- 
‘ings, articles of school furniture, sup-| 
plies of books, stationery and other 
‘necessary materials for the use of the 
schools, must be made by the Territo-| 
rial Beara of Education upon the Com- 
missioner of Education, and when such 
requisitions are approved by the Com- 
missioner, they will be tr ansmitted to 
‘the Seeretary of the Interior for hisap-' 
/prove al, and when approved by him, 
‘the supplies will be purchased by the 
Comniissioner of Edueation, and paid 
‘for ds hereinafter provided. — f 
Section 6. The Board of Edueation | 
at least three months in advance of the” 
close of the scholastic year, shall sub- 
mit to the Commissioner of Education 
detailed estimates of the probable ue-= 
cessary expenses for the support of the 
| territorial schools for the next fiseal) 
year, including therein the erection of 
school buildings the pay of school offi-; 
| cers-and teachers and other employees, | 
travelling expenses of the General 
Agent and the district superintend: | 


| ents, rents, fuel and. lights, furniture, 
lsehiool- books, apparatus and all other 
| hecessary expenses for the mainten- 


ance of the school. as 

Srcrion 7, All salaries, expendi- 
tures and other claims for the payment 
of educational expenses in Alaska, 
must be audited by the territorial 
| Board of Education, approved by the 
Commissioner of Education, and when 
lapproved by him, transmitted to the 
Secretary. ofthe Interior for his aps 


-proval, and when so approved, will be 


paid out o of the funds appropriated by 
| pee a a education o of ae ehild- 


3 
sae vl 


d ; but sucel lisbilities shall be 
only for unforseen and necessary pur- 
‘poses, and in no single case shall ex- 
ceded one hundred dollars. 

SEcTION 9. Whenever such extra- 
ordinary” expense is incurred, the 
Board shall inake an immediate report 
thereon in writing to the Commission- | 
er of Education, setting forth the rea- 
ison for ineurring said expense, and | 
| transmitting properly signed and 
| audited vouchers for the payment 
thereof. 
| Secrion 10. In the preparation of 
| es imates, vouchers and other official 
| forms and papers, the blanks approved 
the Treasury and Interior Depart- 


ve ill be used by the Board of Ed- 
‘ucation. 


| SECTION 11. For his services, each 
ar, of the territorial Board of |. 
Edueatio 1 hereby established, sh&li re- 
ceive the sunt of two hundred ye 
P yer annmn. 

- SECTION 12. At the close of the 
‘school year the Territorial Board shall 
make a report to the Contmissioner of 
Education, ‘transmitting the herein- 
after nientioned report of the General | 
A Agent, and containing their opinions | 

‘and _recontiendations respecting the 
- oe thereof and such other topics) 
s shall be deemed by them proper for 


Be ¥, 


the» getteral welfare of education in 


It 


; Section aA superintendent of ed- 
ucation, to be known as the General 
Agent of Education in Alaska, shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of thie In- | 
terior, and shall hold the position du- | 
ring the pleasure of the Secretary, and 
until his successor is appointed. He 
shall receive from the Government for 
his services as General Agent an an- 
nual salary of $1200. | 
Section 2. The General Agent of. 
: Beincation shall reside at Sitka, and | 
shall | be provided with an office, with | 
the necessary furniture, stationery, | 
ind lights. He shall not leave the. 
i rritory without the written perntis-. 
‘sion of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Skerion 3. It shall be the duty of | 
the General Agent to exercise general | 
supervision and superintendence over | 
the public schools and teachers in the | 
territory, subject to the approval of 
the Territorial Board of Education. 
‘Secrion 4, He shall visit each 
school district and each school in the, 
district at least once a year. He may 
once @ year in each district, hold a, 
teachers’ association at such time and 
place as, in his judgment, will best. 
promote the interests of the public) 
schools, ‘The schools in the district 
of Sitka shall be under his inmmediate 
supervision, | ; | 
_ Secrron 5, The General Agent shall | 
make a report at the end of the school! . 
“year, , to oe iad Lead ot bay 


he s higots | in the Leregeiey 
ai 
es: aud regulations, | pres 


‘the E 


’ shall be allowed $100 each per annum. 


the schools, and the am it of their 


respective salaries; 


» (e) The time spent by ine General 
gent in the erritory, and the time 
spent by him in visiting the schools; 

(f) And any and allinformation and 
suggestions that may be useful for the. 
advancement of education in the terri- | 
tory, or that may be required by the | 
Commissioner of Education. 

SECTION 7. It shall be the duty of. 
the General Agent to keep an inven-— 
tory of school books, school furniture, 
and other property received by hin 
from the government, and at the end 
of bis term of office he shall deliver to | 
his successor all of the books and pa- 
pers of his office, taking a receipt 
thereof. 


Tit 
ScHOOL DISTRICTS. 


Tur Territory of Alaska is divided 
uito three school districts which shall 
conform to the geographical divisions | 
known as Sitka Kadiakand Unalaska, | 
as follows: 
'Secrion 1. Sitka, comprising all 
Southeastern Alaska, with an area of 
| 28,980 square miles. | 
SEecrion 2. Kadiak comprising the. 
jregion of Mt. St. Elias westward to 
Zakharoff Bay, with an area of 70,884. 
square miles. 

Suction 38. Unalaska, comprising | 
the region from Zakhoroff Bay west- 
ward to the end of the Aleutian Isl-) 
ands and northward to the Arctic 
Ocean, with an area of 431,545 square) 
niles. 

Section 4. In the districts of Kadi- 
ak and Unalaska the district superin- 
tendent, the United States Deputy 
Collector of Customs, and the United 
States Commissioners at Kadiak and 
Unalaska, shall constitute and are 


hereby appointed school committees. 
The supervision of the schools in| 
these districts shall be under these 
committees, and all reports of the pro- 
gress and condition of the schools, 
with recommendations for the loca- 
tion of new schools, and the erection 
and repair of school buildings, slall be 
made to the General Agent hy said} 
committees, and for their services as | 
members of such committees, the Dep- 
‘uty Collectors and the Conimissioners | 


Snction 5. In each of these districts 
or divisions the Territorial Board of} 
Education shall appoint one of the 
teachers to act as district superintend- 
ent, These superintendents shall visit 
the schools of their district at least | 
once a year, and keep the General 
Agent informed of their condition and} 
wants as to sebool buildings, the man-| 
ner in whieh the teachers perforin | 
their dytiesy: and all onary shall be 


gh ie committees 


: district super- 
his salar 


vy as 


write She English Janguag 
music may also be taughtin the 

Srecrion 7. The Sitka ‘Training: 
School should teach the primary | 
branches of industrial education. The 
boys should be taught shoemaking 
carpenter and cabinet work, printing, | 
and such other trades as are of use in 
the territory; while the girls should be 
instructed in intelligent housekeeping 
and household industries. 

Secrion 8. A common school should 
be established in every settlement 
where there are children in sufficient 
number, and at least one school in 
every tribe of Indians or native settle- 
ment. Comfortable school houses 
1nust be provided. These schools must 
be open to all children without refer- 
ence to race. (Signed) 

L. Q. C. LAMAR, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
[Endorsed as ‘official!’ by N. H. R. 


Dawson, Commissioner of Bduct ation. J 
eat 


hy 


Mt pate Pr eae 


The Alaskan| 


Entered at the Postoffice, Sitka, Alaska, as Sec | 


ona@-class Mail Matter. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1887. 


THE TERRITORIAL BOARD OF 


HDUCATION. 


Sirka, ALASKA, July 14. 
The Hon. A. P. Swineford, Gov- 


ernor, Hon. Lafayette Dawson, United } 


States Judge, and Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
- gon, General Agent of Education in 
Alaska, having been appointed June 
15th last by Hon. L. Q. ©. Lamar, 
Sevretary of the Interior, as a Terri- 
torial Board of Education, met at the 
office of Judge Dawson at 3 o’clock p. 
m., July 14th. 
Upon motion of Goy. Swineford, the 


Hon. Lafayette Dawson was elected | 


Chairman of the Board. 
Upon motion the general agent was 


directed to prepare and forward to the} 
States’ commis- | 
sioner of eduéation, Washington, D. | 
C., asking that the board be authorized | 
to procure the materials and proceed | 
at once with the erection of school | 


honerable, the United 


buildings at Sitka and Juneau,’ said 
buildings not to exceed in cost $2,000 
each; also permission to repair the old 
hospital building at Wrangel for the use 
of the school, at an expense not te ex- 
ceed $300. 

Moved and earried that the nonce 
agent be instructed to have plans and 
specifications prepared for the above 
ewer also prepay, the form of an 


OF ap rink raa IN gy i 
SITKA, cee Mere J uly, be ve 


cation, Dedurtnbat of ‘Tiere Wash- 
ington, D. C.:—Your instructions - to. 
build school houses received. The 
_ Alaska season for building is. 30 short, 
that there is not time to <and requisi- 
tion for lumber and hardware to Wash- 


_ ington. Telegraph Board of Eiduea-_ 


tion. Sitka, Alaska, care of Northern 

‘Pacific Express Co., Port. Townsend, 
| Washington Territory, permission to 
"purchase materials at once for houses 
at Sitka and Juneau, total cost not to 


house at Fort Wrangel for $300. ay, 
| order of the Board, 
SHELDON JACKSON, Gen. Agt. 


Dr. Jackson reported to the board a 
form of advertisement for proposals for 
‘the erection of school houses at Sitka 
/and Juneau. 

The report was amended and the fol- 
lowing form agreed upon: 

Sirk, ALASKA, July 16, 1887. 

Sealed proposais will be received at 
‘the office of Hon. Lafayette Dawson, 
Sitka, Alaska, until 11 a. m. August 
8th, 1887, to build school houses at 

Sitka and Juneau. 

. Plans and specifications of the build- 
‘ings may be seen at Sitka at the office 
ef Judge Dawson, and at Juneau at the 
office of Comrreseer L. L. Willianas. 

Separate bids will be received for the 
erection and completion of each build- 
| ing according to the plans and specifi- 
eations. 

A bond for the faithful performance 
of the conditions of tlhe contract with 
good and sufficient sureties in double 
a ; ‘the amount of the contract price of 
said building must accompairy each bid. 
| The Territorial Board of Education 
reserves the right to reject any and all 
; f: bids. By order of the Board. 

| he board then took up the consider- 

ation, of the applications of the several 

school teachers for school supplies for 

| the year 1887-8. 

| The list of Sitka school No. 1 was 
¢ amended and approved. 


| morning at 9 o’clock. | 


Sitka, ALASKA, July 18, 1887. 
The Territorial Board. of Education 
met at the office of Judge Dawson at 9 
o'clock a. m., all being present. 

The minutes of the oe meeting 
were read. SRS 
(y The consideration of ti 
, of the several teach 
a plies for 1887-8 w 
B he We motio of Joy. § 


"| lists for the: 8 hools at 
ka No. 2 were appro 

Upon motion of I 
for the -Behoe 


| ‘proved. Avi 


/exceed $2,000 each; and repair school | 


The board adjourned until Monday | 


Pp with 


General Agent of Education was au- | 
thorized to purchase from Tin ‘Auas-| 


regulations of the Board. 


this evening. 


SITKA, ALASKA, July 19. 
The Territorial Board ef Education 
met at the office of Judge Dawson at 
7 o'clock p. m., all being present. 
The minutes of the previous meeting |. 
were read. 
The salaries of the male teachers for | 


of the United States Commissioner of 
| Education. — 

Upon motion of Gov. Swineford Mr. 
| |George B. Johnston was appointed 
| teacher at Juneau. 

Upon motion of Judge 
Henrietta Jensen was 


Dawson Miss | 
appointed as- 


| sistant teacher at Juneau. 


Upon motion of Dr. Jackson, Dr. FP. 


HF. White was appointed teacher at 


Douglas island. 
oO 


Upon motion of Gov. Swinefoerd the] 


salaries.of Miss M. Poweil, Sitka school 


No. 1, and Miss Lyda McAvoy, Fort | 


Wrangel school were fixed at $100 per 
month for the school year, subject to 
the approval of the U. 8. Commiission- 
er of Education. : 

Upon motion of Judge Dawson the’ 
salaries of the other lady teachers were | 
fixed at $80 per month, subject to the} 
approval of the U. 8S. Commiissioner 
of Education. 

The General Agent of Education was 

authorized to procure such sunplies as 
are necessary for the equipment of his 
office. 
“The General Agent was avthorized 
to insert advertisements for proposals 
jfor the erection of school houses at 
Sitka and Juneau in THe ALASKAN of 
Sitka and the Free Press of Juneau for 
one week. 

Upon motion of Gov. Swincford, the || 
enclosure, popularly known as the hos- }| 


| pital lot, was selected as a suitable site 
|| tor the Sitka school building, subjcet to | 


theapproval of the colicctor of customs, 
re isthe custodian of public property. 
r, Jackson stated that in 1685 he se- 


school purposes, had them: duly re- 


that the said lots be the site of the 
Juneau school building. Carried. 
Upon motion of Goy. Swineford, Mr. 
George B. Johnston was appointed Dis- 
trict Superintendent of the Sitka school 
district. 
Dr. Jackson moved that the General |) 
Agent be authorized to correspond |) 
Mr. 
pol one atroot San Franeise 


; ae motion of Gav! ‘eujastona the | 


KAN office fifty copies of the rules and 


‘The Board adjourned until 7 o’clock | 


the present school year were fixed at} 
$120 per month, sabject to the approval |, 


ae some vacant lets in Juneau for! 


corded and afterwards fenced in at the || 
/expense of tue government., He moved 


Charlies H. Wells, No. 1 ie 


action 5 


THREE DOLLARS 


SAT biwi AUG 


| with the board. 
The following telegram 


Jars each, and to repair 
| gel to the amount of 
dollars. 


J. Ww. Hees 
_ Acting Com 


| the specifications for t 


| Upon motion of Dr. Jac 
‘resolved to dispense wi 
and conductors. hs 

Upon motion of ‘Dr. Ja 
resolved that the builders | 


ber, except for the “inside : 
| whieh shall be of well seas 


40 feet long fciens of 334 
vided for in the plan. — 
Upon motion of Dr. J, 
| resolved to substitute wane 


the rae buildings 
aapent was instructe 


=— 


teache t Killisneo. 

- Upon motion of Gov. Bwinerordy 
Judge Dawson was requested to draft. 
the necessary rules to secure the obliga-_ 
tory attendance of the children at, 
school. 
_ The proceedings of the board havi ing 
been read to the Hon. N. H. R. Daw-, 
son he gave his official approval to the 
teachers: appointed and salaries voted. 
_ Also to the erection of school buildings 
at Sitka and Juneau, and the repair of 
the building at Fort Wrangel. | 
th Adjourned to meet at the call of the} 


chairman. 
SHELDON JACKSON, 


, Seer etar Tin 


The Ala Beans 


Entered atthe Postoffice, Sitka, Alaska, as See 
x ond-class Mail Matter. 


Sees en 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. | 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1887. 
‘THE TERRITORIAL BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


i SITKA, Alaska, August 22, 1887. 

. The Territorial Board of Education 
‘met at the office of Judge Dawson at 4 
o'clock P. M., all being present, also | 
- the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, U. 8. Com- 

missioner of Education. 

Dr. Jackson presented the billof Mr. 
Charles E. Overend for services as 
architect in preparing plans and speci- 
fications for the school houses at Sitka 
and Juneau, $15 each, and moved the 
approval of the board. Carried. * 
Gov. Swineford introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


- Resolved, That the Secretary of the} 


Board be and he is hereby authorized 
and instructed to procure a suitable 
blank book in which he shall record 
in full the proceedings of this board, | 
beginning with the first meeting there- 
Ofity.\; 

 Itshall be the duty of the Secretary 
to keep and submit to the board fall 
minutes of each preceeding meeting, 
which shall not be finally recorded un- 


tilthe same shall have been approved | 
as correct by the board. When pro-| 
perly recorded in the book hereby pro- 
‘vided for, the proceedings shall be} 
further approved by the chairman, | 
who shall append his signature to the | 

: same. 
Upon motion of Dr. Jackson the res- | 
Oiton was approved. 
Gov. Swineford introduced the fol- | 
lowing resolution: 
Resolved, That the Secretary be and | 
he is hereby authorized and instructed | 
to procure a letter book in which he | 
shall take and preserve all letters writ-| 
te n by him by order of, or in any man- 
er connected with the matters en- 


|. ful operati on. 


Gov. Swineford i 
lowing resolution: 
Resolved, That the Seeretary be and | 
che is hereby instructed’ to make out | 
and submit to this board at its next] 
meeting a list of the teachers now un- 
der engagement for the coming school} 
year, together with a succinct state-| 
ment of the several contracts with | 
each, by whom and with whom such | 
contracts were made, the length of} 
time such contracts have yet torun, | 
ete., to the end that the board may be 
fully informed of the probable. suffi- | 
ciency of funds on hand and take such 
measures as to it may seem meet and 
proper to keep within the limit of the 
appropriation and at the same time by 

equalizing salaries extend educational |) 
facilities to. localities not now sup- 
plied. 

Upon motion of Dr. Jackson the: res || 
olution was adopted. 

Goy. Swineford introduced the Fok | 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this 
boaad, as wellas of all other friends of 
education in Alaska are due to the Hon. |}, 
L. Q. C. Lamar, Secretary of the In- 
ttrior, for the kindly interest in the 
welfare of our rising generation mani- 
fested by him in sending hither the 
Hon. N. H: R. Dawson, Commissioner 
of Education, to personally examine 
into and report upon the educational 
needs of our Territory. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this | 
board are likewise due and are hereby | 
tendered to Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, 
not only for the excellent plan devised 
by him for the promotion of the cause 
of education in Alaska, but as well for 
the zeal manifested by him in person- 
ally investigating the condition of the 
schools already established together 
with the necessity for others, to the} 
end that he may be able to intelligent- 
ly report and recommend such further 
action by Congress as will fully supply 
the educational needs of the whole ter- 
ritory. 

We look upon his visit to us at this 
particular time as being fraught with 
promises of great good tothe hundreds 
and thousands of children of school 
age in Alaska, who are now being per- 
mitted to grow up in ignorance, and | 
feel that we cannot sufficiently thank | 
him for the encouragement given, nor. 
yet for the many valuable suggestions 


Ww hich have enabled us to put his edu- | 
cational plan it 


f topractical and success- 


Ltcsolved, That the Seeretar y be and 
he is hereby instructed to forward a 
certified copy of the for egoing resolu- 
tions to the President, Secretary of the 
Interior and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, respectiv ely Nia a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


land eee | 


- a tee s 


| 


' 


gether 


| 


THE TERRITOR 


SITKA, Alaska, “Agetet 23, “1987. 

The Territorial Board of Education 
met at the office of Judge Dawson at 4 
P. M., all being present. 

The minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

The following proposals for the erec-. 
tion of a school building at Sitka were 
received: fi 

Wm. A. Kelly, in behalf ‘of the 
Training School, $2,000. 

John H. Turnbull, $2,000. 

Upon motion of Gov, Swineford the 
contract for the erection of a school 
buildlng at Sitka was awarded to Mr. 
Wim. A. Kelly at $2,000. 

Upon motion of Dr. Jackson J udge 
Dawson was requested to prepare the 
necessary contract and bonds. 

Adjourned to meet on Wednesday 
afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


SirKa, Alaska, August 24, 1887. 

The Territorial Board of Education 
met at the office of Judge Dawson at 4 
o’clock P. M. 

All the members were present to- 
with the Hon. N. H. R. Daw- 
son, U. 8. Commissioner of HEduea- 
tion. 

The minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

Dr. Jackson made the following re-| 
port: 

Sirka, Alaska, August 24, 1884. 
‘the Territorial Board of Educa-| 
LOR. — 

Srrs :—In response to the resolution 
of the board at its meeting of August 
22d asking for a list of teachers and 
existing pecuniary obligations of the 
board, I have the honor to make ee 
following report: 

On the Ist day of July. 1886, the 
Hon. John Eaton, U.S. Commissioner 
of Edueation, for and on behalf of the | 
United States entered into a contract. 
with Rev. Edmund deSchweinitz for 
and on behalf of the ‘‘Board of Elders 
of the Northern Diocese of the Church 


To 


of the United Brethren in the United 


States. of America’? (commonly called 
Moravian) te carry on schools at Beth- 
el, on the Kuskoquim River and at 
Nushagak, on a river of the same 
name, for $1,500 for each school. 

On the same date the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Hduvation entered into acon- 
tract with Wm.S. Langford Secreta-, 
ry, for and on behalf of the ‘‘Board of 
Managers of the Domestic and Foreign | 
Missionary Society of the Protestant | 
Episcopal Chureh in the United States 
ot America” to carry ona school at St. 
A ae Of at some point on the 


mi ny 


ee 


som, Killisnoo  - 
ton, Juneau -_~—-:1,200 


1,200 


St a OO 

A. Wirth, ona - — 1,200 

L. W. Currie, Klawack - = - 1,200 

| Miss Clara A. Gould, Howkan - 800 

i | For Buildings atSitka - - 2,000 

i es Juneau =  — 2,000 
eh Wrangel ~ 


| For books, fuel, lights, janitor, 
: ete., ab each Gasol; from $100 to $150° 
Total - - = 


L Upon motion of Gov. Swineford the 


ee aea and requested to renew 
‘the contracts with the Board of Mis- 
sions of the Episcopalian and Mora- 
yian Churehes for the schools at Beth- 
‘Nushagak and on the Yukon River 
$1, 200 en. 


sioner Dawson, it Lepore A chat it 
was the intention of the Secretary of 
‘the Interior that the General Agent of 
Edueation should be Acting District 
Superintendent of the Sitka district, 


appointment of Mr. George B. John- 
‘ston as District Superintendent was re- 
yoked. 


General Agent was authorized and in- 
‘structed to apply to Hon. A. K. De- 
aE iney, custodian of the public build- 
ings, for the second story of the build- 
ing known as the hospital building 
at Fort Wrangel for the government 
school. 

Upon motion of Gov. Swineford the 


i General Agent was authorized and in- | 


structed to procure for the finishing of 


feet 1Ix4 tongue and grooved flooring, 
2,000 feet 1x4 tongue, grooved and bead- 
ed ceiling, 1,000 feet 2x12, 12 feet long, 
rough lumber, 500 feet 1}x§ door and 


one stove. 
~ Upon motion of Dr. Jackson it was 


at Sitka and Juneau should be pee 


white. 
f _ Dr. Jackson presented the bill af 


iss Margaret Powell for salary April, 
‘May and June, 1887—$240; janitor’s 
fees from March, 1886, to June, 1887, 


‘the school building at Killisnoo 1,400 


300 | Superintendents, $600; 


U.&. Commissioner of Education was  SUPpiies, $2,200 


upon motion of Gov. Swineford the | 


Upon motion of Gov. Swineford the | 


window stops, 4 dozen hat hooks and} 


directed that the new school buildings }| 


1as a preliminary report 
g tables, and recommend 
‘that. you urge upon Congress the im- 
portance | of making an appropria- 
tion sufficient to establish these new | 
schools. | 


TABLE NO. 1. 

Estimates for the support of Grist } 
schools; 

Salaries—Yukon River. 
sshagak, Unga, Kodiak, Afognak, 
Haines, Klawack, at $1200 each; 
“neau, $2,000; Sitka, $1,800; Fort Wran- 


‘gel, $1,000; Killisnoo and Howkan, 
‘$800 each. General, Agent, $1,200; 


‘Board of Education, $600; 8 District 
| missioners, $300. 
Buildings—Unga, 


Total—$18,700. 
$1,200; Kodiak, 


$24,950 $1,500; Afognak, $1,200; IXlawack, $1,- 


200; Howkan, 


2 90) 


$1 ‘000. Total—$6, 100. 
Making a total ot 
$27,000. ; bo 

The school attendance of the above 
schools as reported numbers 1,118, 

TABLE NO. 2 

Places where schools are urgently 
‘needed, with estimate of expense for. 
the same: 
|. Salaries—Ounalaska, Morshevoi, Ay- 
‘akhatalik and Cook’s Inlet at $1,200 
beach; Belkoftsky, Wood Island, Spruce 
Island, Hoonah and Metlakahtla at 
800 each; Kagniak, $300. Total—$9,- 
| 100. 
Buildings — Ounalaska, Belkofsky 
,| and Morsheyoi, $1,500 each; Wood Isl- 
and, Spruce Island, Kagniak, Ayak- 
hatalik, Cook’s Inlet and Metlakahtla, 
$1,000 each. Total—$10,500. Supplies, 
$3,400. Making a total of Table No. 2 
$23,000. 


TABLE NO. 3. 

Places where schools ought to be es- | 
tablished, with expense of the same: 

Salaries—Karluk, Katmai, Orlova, 
Umnak, Skilakh, Sushetno, Atkha, 
Kluekquan, Attoo and Akhoik, at $1,- 
200 each; Old Harbor, $800. Total— 
| $12,800. 

Buildings for the same at $1,000 each, 
$11,000. Supplies for same, $3,300. To- 
tal of Table No. 3, $27,100. 

_ Tables Nos. 1 and 2 combined make 
$50,000. Tables Nos. 1,2 and 8 com- 
bined make $77,100. 

ot, the Sitka Training School is to be 


Bie under the U.S. Bureau of Kd- 
ucation, then $15,000 more is required | 


sawing wood—#1.2 25}, , 


for 125 children. 

Tables Nos. 1, 2 and 3, together with 
Sitka ‘Training School, aggregate: $92,- 

100. nee 
_ New mining camps like Berner Bay 
‘and Douglas Island, and fisheries like 
g and Tongas MES will ae 


propriations: for ed- I 
for the fiscal year | 


met at the office of Judge Dawson at 4) 


SE SSS 


Ju- 


-authority upon the Board of HMduca-}. 
tion by him apnointed ‘‘to provide gen- 


: Sina, Masks: August 26, 1887, 
“The Territorial Hanra of direhsion: 


0 clock P. M. All the members being 
present. 

The minutes of the preceding eee 
ing were read and approved. 

Judge Dawson, committee on rules 
with reference to obligatory attend- 
ance, reported as follows: 

RULES FOR OBLIGATORY ATTENDANCE. 

In pursuance of the regulations pre- 


Bethel is leeribed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
) 


rior, under an act of Congress approy- 
ed May 17, 1884, in relation to public 
schools in Alaska, and under authority 
of rule ‘tB’’ in the regulations so pre-| 
scribed by the Secretary in conferring 


3 School Com- | 


schools, and the attendance of the 
jchildren;’’ this educational board has 


eral rules for the government of the 


‘prescribed and adopted the following | 
as to the attendance of children of 
school age : 

Hivery parent, guardian or other per- 
son having centrol or charge of any 
‘child or children of the age of six years 
and under the age of fourteen years, re- 
siding within two miles of any sehool 
established and maintained by the 
government in Alaska, shall send such 
| child or children to such school at least 
‘two-thirds of the time during which } 
‘such school shall be taught each school 
‘year, unless it can be satisfactorily | 
shown that such child orchildren is or 
are physically or mentally disabled. 
And foreach and every violation of 
this provision such parent, guardian ors 
other person having charge er control 
of a child or children between the ages 
herein prescribed shall be punished by 
a tine of not less than five nor more 
than twenty-five dollars or by impris- 
/onment for not less than thirty days; 
lor by both such fine and imprison- 
jment. To the end that such regula- 
tions may be enforced the deputy 
United States marshals and Indian po-| 
licemen, appointed upon the recom- 
jMendation of the Governor, by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs at 
| Washington, are hereby authorized 
and empowered, and it is hereby made 
their duty to see that all children of 
-schoolage herein designated and with- 
in the limits and distance herein set 
‘forth, attend said schools. And they 
are hereby authorized to arrest | 
‘without warrant any parent, guardian 
‘or other person having the custody or | 
‘control of any child or children within 
the age herein. prescribed and within } 
two miles of a government school, who 
shall fuil to send such child or children 
to such school. Upon thearrest of any 


i 


person for a violation of these provi- 
sions by any of the officers named, he 
shall be taken forthwith before the 
nearest United States commissioner or 
other magistrate, and unless he ¢an ex- 
‘ cuse himself upon the ground or for | 
the: reason fo Abie child or ebildren un- } 


y. such EHR: 


pon motion of Gov. Ee, the 
was as audited and SED Teed 


Srp, Alaska, Augiist 27, 1887, 
j he ‘Territorial es ar Education 


n. ote 1. CR, Dasha, Gutted | 
ommissioner of Sdutation: 
ninutes of the preceding meet- 
e read and approved, 


Ns which were audited and approved: 
8 Elizabeth Patton, Sitka No. 2, 
ry y April, May and June, $240; janz 
$15; ‘incidentals, $3.75. 

George B. Johnston, Killisneo, sala- 
ry, April, May and June, $360. 
Fr. ae White, | Juneay, salary, Aprile) 


W hite, Juneau, rent. of school 
ng, “April, May and June, $60, 


. Williams and Prof, Crookes B. 


. to open ae bids and contract with the 
lowest responsible bidder (said bid not 


to exceed $2,000) for the erection, com-' | 


pletion and painting of school. build- 
ing at Juneau, according to prepared: 
plans and epebineaians. 

Adjourned to meet at the eall of thé. 
Chairm :an. 
_ SHELDON JAcKson, 

| A Secreta’ 


herein prescribed was. necessary ie, 
ecare, protection and -eomfort of 
*h parent or guardian in ease of sick- 
dent or any physical or mens. 


nnity, it shall be a good defense | 


kson presented the foran nay | 


pon motion of Dr, Jackson, Judge’ \ 


J ohnston, of Juneau, were authorized | 


i 


| Total, $97.60., 

Upon motion of Gov. “Swineford the 
bill was audited and approved, « 

Upon motion of Gov. Swineford the 
. general agent was authorized to. pro- 
cure the necessary supplies. OF i 
schools at Juneau. 

Upon motion of Dr. Jackson, Judge 
| Dawson was authorized to grant writ- 
“ten permission to parents or guardians 
excusing their children from school. 
attendance. 
| Adjourned to meet at the call of the 
chairman. 

SHELDON JACKSON, 
Secretary, 


Sitka, Alaska, Sept. 10, 1887. 

The Territorial Board of Education | 

met at the office of Gov. Swineford at 
9 o’clock a. m., all being present. 

Upon motion of Dr. Jackson, Gov. 


erection of the school building at 
Juneau. 

Dr. Jackson presented the bill of 
John G. Brady for one case of coal oil 
for school at- Fort Wrangle, $4,50, and 
two cases of coal oil for Klawack, 
$9.00. Total, $13.50. 


bill was audited and approved. 
| Dr. Jackson presented the following 
bills: 
| for June, $150. To James A. Wirth, | 
_|Afognak, salary for June, $50. To 
Geo. B. Johnston, Juneau, moving 
school furniture, $1. One ton of coal, 


$12. Delivering coal, $1.50. “One cord | 


of wood, $5. Two writing stands, 
$2.50. One black board, $1. Repairing | 
school house, $5. Five days’ work at 
_Killisnoo at $3 per day, $15. One} 
stove, $18. Two safes, $3. One mirror, 
$3. One wash basin, 81. Three cakes 
of soap, 25 cents. One comb, 25 cents. | 
One bunch matches, 10 Cone _ Broom, 
75 cents. Fire shovel 40 cents. Two 
tin cups, 25 cents. itiiee lengths of 
stove:pipe, $1.80, Tinsmith for fitting 
pipe, $1. One pail, $1. Drayman de- 
livering stove, $1. Total, $74.80, 

To M. E. Kenealy, for printing 50 
copies of rules on obligatory attend- 
| jance, $7,50. y 

Upon motion of Gov. Swineford, the 
bills were audited and’ approved. 

Adjourned to meet at the call of the 
chairman. a ur Ah 

SHELDON J ACKSON, 
Lee 


ys 
fin eas fe 


SITKA, ADASK aah 
September. 36, assez. J 

The Territorial Board of Education 
met at the office of Judge Dawson at 4. 
Ps, mi. » all being pent 


upon the motion of Gov. Swinefor 
they were audited and approved. 


Education has 
‘Elliott F. Shepard of New York City. 


Swineford was empowered to arrange |) 
for and conclude a contract for the |) 


Upon motion of Goy. Swineford, the |, 


To John H. Carr, Unga, salary | 


bo 86, ena covet expenses, ap 
Margaret Powell, for cleaning s 
house No. 4, $1. 80. 

The above bills being found: correct, 


Agent » of ; 
Mis.) 


Dr. Jackson presented the following 
resolution : 

“ Whereas the General 
received from 


the present of a large and handsome _ 
flag for each of the public schools ine 
the territory ; ; 

Therefore, Resolved that the Tarr: 
torial Board of Education place on ree- ‘ 
ord their thanks and grateful abanested 
ation of the generous and considerate : 
eift. ” F 4 

' Upon motion of Gov. Swineford the 
paper w as tidopted and the secretary 
was directed to transmit on official | 
copy to Mrs. Shepard. 

Adjourned to meet at the cali of the = 
chairman. 


Sitka, ALASKA, 
October 18, 1887. 


The Territorial Board of Education | 
met at the office of Judge Dawson at 5 
o’clock p. mi., all the members being.) 
present. 

The minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing. were read and approved. 

Dr. Jackson presented the bill of 
Messrs. J. K. Gill & Co. for school sup- | 
plies for the use of Sitka School No 2., | 
amounting to $81.18. i 

Upon motion of Gov. Swineford the 
bill was audited and approved. 
~ Upon motion of Gov. Swineford the. 

salary of Miss Clara A. Gould, teacher, — 
yas placed at $1,000 for the school year. — 

Judge Dawson, committee on rules, 
reported the following aa 


RULES FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ALASKA, 


Ts 

The school bell shall be rung prompt- 
ly at 9 o’elock a. m. and at 1 o’clock p. 
m,, 4nd all pupils must be promptly in 
their seats thereafter. | 

II. 

The teachers shall have complete 
control of their respective schools when 
in session, and may suspend an unruly © 
pupil until the case can be heard and | 
passed upon by the Educational 
Board, a 


‘e Tif. 
Corporal punishment should not b 
infli igted except in extreme cases 
misconduct, and then in moderatio 
| only. x" 
IV. 7 A 
Calling of names, the use of slan 
phrases and vulgar languag 
| prohibited by the teach 
sisted in by the pupilor puy 
dulge in the use of : 
or vulgarity, so as” 


teachers must Tabor! 
01 hours to advance the pupils in 


pr servation of Bh gslenl heakan 

wa VI. 
hours shall constitute a school 
; beginning at 9 o’clock a.m. and 
ing at 4p. m., with one hour’ 's in- 
cn from 12 m. tol p. m,, and 


approve, but promptness to return at 
the ringing of the bell must be incul- 
Reg and enforced. 

ViIt. 


during : 


studies, to create in their minds. 
re for knowledge, ees mor- 


ecess hours must be regulated -by the — 
teachers and at such time and for sueh_ 
length of time as their judgment may 


Aga as the teachers of the various , 


schools in Alaska are, as regards their 
pupils, in Low Parentis, the eu stody, 
are and moral training of their pupils 
‘are in a measure submitted to their 


understanding that all Cuesfions which- 
nm magnitude exceed the power herein 
 ynferred upon the teacher, must ba 
‘reported to the Board of Rducation. 

| Dr. Jackson moved that the rules as 

reported he adopted. 


an and discretion, but with the” 


ws 
| They were adopted unanimously; 


with the single exception of rule 3rd, 


to. which Gov. Swineford dissented. 
— It was moved and ordered that 100° 


copies be printed for distribution. 
Adjourned to meet at the call of the 
chairman. 
: Se: JACKSON, 
Agee 


. The Ala skan 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1887, 


THE TERRITORIAL BOARD O07} | 
EDUCATION. 


— 


Sitka, Alaska, November 7, 1887. 


The Territorial Board of Education |° 
met at the office of Judge Dawson at | 


3 o’clock p, m., all the members being 
present. 


ing were read andapproved. Dr. Jack- 
‘son presented the following bills : 


Howkan, 5 cases of coal oil at $5.25, 
$27.50 ; 1 coal oil can, 75cts.; 1-3, doz 
brooms at 40c, $1.60; 1 axe $2; 1 hatch- 
et, 90cts.; 1 dusting brush, 85ets.; 1 
dust pan, $1; total, $34.60. a 

L, W. Currie, Klawack for interpre- 


ter 21-4 months at $5, total, $11.25, | 


For theschool at Haines: Koehler 
& James, 2 cases of coal oil, at $5, _ $10. 
_E.S. Willard 13 cords of seasoned 
wood at $3.50 per cord, $45.50; 1 
saw, $1.50; 1 axe $2; total $4 
- Indian trafning school for 
materials in repairing Sitl 
house number 1, $4.46; fo | 
school house No. 2, $1; total, $5. 


le} 


The minutes of the preceding meet=) 


| 


J. W. Young & Co., for school at | 


Johns Hopkins University; Protessor Dyer, of 
the Howard Uulversity; President Abott, of 
the Wisconsin Central Raliway; Attorney Bliss, 
| of Weshington; Miss Hdwards, of the Mount 
Holyoke Seminary; President Butler, of the 
New York Training College, and many others 
of distinction from ali parts of this country 
and England. 


derful, 
Island were particularly astonishing. Alaska’s _ 
Indians they found far advanced in civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. Liberal contributions 
| were made by the excursionists for the Indian 


‘sit a, $65. 45 ; for Sitka school | 
2) 11. 09 ; for sihool at oe 


! several bills heing found — in 
orden they were taken up separately 
andon motion of Governor Swineford 
were audited and approved. 

Judge Dawson reported the following 
addition to the action concerning ob- 
liga ory attendance in school. 
| The following section is hereby add- 
ed to the regulations heretofore adopt® 
ed in relation to the compulsory atten- 
dance of children of school age at the 
government schools in Alaska : 

All fines, that may be imposed upon 
parent, guardian or other person hav- 
‘ing the care and control ofa child or 
children within the ages heretofore 
set forth for failing to send such child) 
or children to a government school as 
directed in these regulations, shall be 
paid to the general agent and: by him} 
disbursed and expended in such man-} 
ner and for such purposes as may be 
directed by the Territorial Board of ;: 
Education. 

Upon motion ef Dr, Jackson the} 
above clause was adopted, A 
Governor Swineford presented the! | 
following paper which was adopted : 
| WHepReEaAS the Commissioner of Ed- 
uucation has informed the General 
Agent of Education in Alaska that he! 

/s entitled to 30 days’ leave of absence |! 
and to secure an extenion of such 
leave, he must have a recommendation || 
ito that effect from this Board.and | 
Whereas, it is within the knowledge | 
of this Board that 30 days is not suffic- 
ient toenable a person to make the j) 
round trip to the Atlantic and return 
and give him any time whatever, for 
the transaction of business; therefere f 

Resolved that the Board does hereby | 
i yeapectfally 


request the Honorabie |, 
Seeretary of the Interior to grant an 
extension of 80 days to the originil 
leave of absence under which the Gen-|. 
eral Agent is permitted to absent hime |. 
self from the Terrivwry and for noj: 
longer. 
Adjourned to meet at the call of the 
Chairman, ou 
Soeow JACKSON, 
—___Seeretary. Y 
WONDERS OF ALASKA. 
Senators Cameron, Vest snd Farwell De-| 
lighted with what They Saw. 
Tacoma, W. T., August 9—The staamor 
Olympian has just returned from a trip to. 
Alaska, bringing back Senators Cameroa, of 
Pennsylvania; Vest, of Missouri, and Farwell, 
of Illinois; Governors Swineford, of Alaska, 


and Houser, of Montana; Elliott F., Shepard, ot 
the New York bar; President Gilman, of the 


fies 


They say the scenery was something won- 
The gold mountains of Douglass 


C. , andthe Senators promised co-opera- 

on in still further eularging them. Ths 

itnessed the departare of an Indian — 

six sailboats from Metlacttla, Britisn 

‘or Port Chester, Alaska, being aD: q 
t a thousand Indians, who | 


A 


our country. 


|| Among the passengers were Judge Wil- 


|the buildings. The lumber will be 


{the company, came down on the Idaho 


| their arrival there, but very little life was 


') summit, near which they built a snow- 


| every thing behind, and were found five 


| name. 
search of the “cached” valuables, which 


FROM ALASKA, ue 
f 2 ¢ 
Latest Intelligence---Imporfant 
Wews from Yukon---Frozen to 
Death. 
The - steamer™ Idaho 


liams of Sitka, and fourteen others. 
The Aberdeen Packing Co. has select- 
ed a site for a cannery at Garnet Creek, 


mouth of the Stickeen river, and half a}. 


dozen men are now engaged in erecting 


brought from How-can sawmill. Mr. B. 
A.Seaborg, of Ilwaco, W. T., president of 


and will return again on the April boat. 
COLD WEATHER. 

The Idaho had a remarkably pleasant 
trip for the season. The weather was 
cold with a great deal of snow. At Wran- 
gel it was 4° below zero, at Juneau 13° 
below, and at Chilcat 80° below. The 
cold was the severest ever known to 
white residents. 

STARVED AND FROZEN. 

The Alaska Free Press, for copies of 
which we are indebted to Capt. Carroll, 
publishes the following: On the 23d of 
January a Chilkoot Indian found a white 
man and an Indian in a starving and 
frozep condition, about seven miles above 
Healy & Wilson’s store, on the trail lead- 
ing to the Yukon. ‘The Indian who was 
but a boy, showed his heroic courage, 
and between packing the white man on 
his back and hauling him ona sled, final- 
*| ly succeeded in getting the famished and 
frozen man down to the store, where he 
was taken care of by Mr. Wilson. Upon 


left in the white. man, but from what 
| conversation Mr. Wilson was able to get 
out of him, he stated that he had been 
FIFTY DAYS 

'|making the trip out from Stewart river, 
having left there in December in com- 
pany with an Indian named “Bob.” They 
had three dogs and one sled. Two of the 
Sejogs gave out on the lakes, and the men 
then traveled on snow shoes to the 


house, which they occupied for four- 
days, through incessant storms and _in- 
tense cold. Upon the fifth day they 
abandoned their snow house, Jeaving 


days after by tbe Indians, having been 
the whole of the five days making 12 
miles. The white man died at Mr. 
Wilson’s 36 hours after his arrival. 
Before he passed away he told Mr. 


| Wilson that he left a lot of letters and 


gold dust at the abandoned snow house, 
the principal portion of which was for 
Mr. McQuestin. He also stated that 


_|there were about one hundred men near 


Stewart river, and that there was 


A BIG EXCITEMENT 


among them over the discovery of coarse 
gold on Seventy- mile creek, and that his 
main object was to reach San Francisco 
before Mr. McQuestin left there. As he 
did not expect to die he did not give his 
Mr. Wilson sent out a party in 


had to return on account of the severe 
storm. Mr. Bowell, 
the white man was one Tom Williams, 


\| Nothing definite could be obtained from 
| the dying man in regard to the richness 
or extent of the “strike,” as he stated that 


he was on a secret mission, but, however, 


stoek of goods for the miners. 


biggest ‘‘find” of the Northwest. 


bound to show it up. 


| arrived from} 
| Alaska last Friday, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


of Juneau, thinks | - 


that it had been found, and that one of 
the object; of his coming out was to in- 
duce Mr. McQuestin to take in a large 
From 
what he said, all are lead to believe that 
when the mail is found it will disclose 
what all have been looking for—the 
Every- 

body who knows anything about the 
country says it is there, and that time is 


pa 
yas 


Yor! 
Fe or 


Ks Delaney in the chair, 
mittee on nominations report- 
at they had designated permanent) 
ers as follows: Govetriot A: P.. 
wineford président; Rev. A. E. Austin. 
dent; Judge Brady secretary 
‘ex-officio treasurer; Mrs. R. M. 
er and Mrs. N. O. Newell direc- 
: On Dr, ackson! 8 motion wn Was 


‘ea to Dace twenty-five copies of 
‘THE ALASKAN containing the con- 
stitution, to be mailed to the eastermt 
Miva ) 


punters of the association. 


Bai beahout | the a Se Mr. 
ae EH. Haydon and Professor 
liam A. Kelly were added to the 
_maembers. Dr. Jackson sug 


a during the Winter at which pa-' 
8 by well known scientists might| 
read, as for instance Prof. Wright's 
per on Muir Glacier, and Prof. Lib- 
ey’s on Mt. Edgeombe and Mt. Saint 
The idea met he faite ie 
Jackson, Miss Rodgers and Mr. we 5. 


ae ‘papers should be aiicceted| 


pe by the society. On» Dr. Jackson’ 3 
noti on the following were elected eor- 
i S| Hon. C; Be 


sponding members / 
rsvell, AS S. Senator; v. C. Clare 


re Mase; Joba J P, Pine,’ eae 
rk; Thomas Hill, San Francisco! 
Elliott F. Shepard, New York; A.V.E. 
‘Young, Evanston, Ill; Mhos! NG 
Strong, Portland, ‘Oregon: and Fred: 
ih, Slade, Trenton, N. J. Ivan Pet- 
‘roff, of Kodiak, Alaska, Prof. W. H. 
‘Dall of Washington, Prof. Wright of| 
Oberlin College, Ohio, and Prof. W: 
‘HL ‘Libbey, of New Jersey, were elect-" 
ed honorary members. Dr. J pease 
reported that Prof: Wright had prom- | 


pi 


ised to write a paper on Muir Glacier’ 
for publication by the society, and to | 
furnish diagrams to illustrate its pages, | 
‘After an interesting talk on Muir. 
Glacier and its wonders and some gen- 
eral observations on the birds of Alas- | 
& the eee adjour ned. 


eeting of this boolety 
uesday evening, the 18th | 
ape In the absence 


eel 


" 


_eries, 
! 
and fauna of the country; and, in brief, 


_ jects of this Society in all parts of Alas- 


1 


|facts in regard to the entire territory, 


‘American Antiquari: n Quarterly, and 
Science Weekly. On motion the com- 
mittee’s report was accepted and the 
committee instructed to subscribe to 
the magazines nanted above, 

Dr. Jackson moved ‘that the sogleky 
for the present hold ‘a session on the 
first and third Monday evenings in 

each month at 7:30. (Carried.) 

On motion, Miss Ida M.\ Rodgers 
was requested to read a paper at the 
next regular meeting. This Miss Rod- 
gers, consented to do and stated that | 
the subject would be Prof. beset gic; 
paper on Muir Glacier. 

Dr. Jackson was requested io secure 
from Mr, McLean the several years? is~ 
sues of Science Weekly in the latter’s 
possession, on terms to be arranged. 

The society then adjourned to meet 
on Monday evening, } Noon ten ‘th, at 
Austin Hall.. 


Enterea at the Postoffice,. Sitka, Sree. as ‘See 
ond-class Mail Matter. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2, een 


aa bers ans 


Sh 


THE ALASKAN SOCIETY OF 
SITKA, 


AMENDED CONSTITUTION AS FINALLY 
ADOPTED, 


— a 


(1) The name of this Society is the 
‘Alaskan Society of Sitka,’ 

(2) The purpose is to collect and pre- 
serve information in regard to the 
arts, history, language, religion, and | 
folk-lore of the native population of] 
Alaska, and also in regard to the strue- 
ture, climate, mineral resonrees, fish- 
zs5ography, ornithology, flora 


to observe, collect, record and publish | 


continental and insular. 

(8) The members of the association | 
are the undersiened founders, and 
such others as may from time to time 
be elected to membership in the classes 
below named,—(ladies as well as gen- 
tlemen being eligible); 

[A.] Resident members to be chosen 
from the residents of Sitka, who by 
their tastes, studies or pursuits are 
qnalified to promote the objects of the 
association. The annual membership 
fee for resident and corresponding 
members in Alaska shall be $1. 

[B.] Corresponding metabers to be 
chosen from those interested in the ob- 


ka; also from. those who have been in 
Alaska as. reel or. ae and 


Lana civil Barut 
who have been sta 
being understoo 


_the name of the Socicty, after they 


presentation to the go 
| government 
; subjects, the 


br dnehes of science. 4 
(4) The directors shall consis 
president, vice-president and a see 
tary who shall also be treasurer, and 
of two additional directors, all of 
whom shall be chosen by the resident 
members to hold office for s year and 
until their successors are chosen. 

(5) An annual report. shall be made 
and printed by the directors and 
toall the members. Scientifie papers 
may be published from time to t me in| 


have received the approval of a com- 
mittee of expert persons to be desig- 
nated ly the directors, 

(6) The constitution may be amend- 
ed at the annual meeting by the assent | 
of a majority of the resident members, - 
By-laws shall be adopted from time to 
time to provide for the carrying out of 
the principles of this constitution, — 

Signed by the following members : & 

C. B. Farwell, Chicago. 

DSC, biilinan’ President Johns 
Hopkins Univ preity Baltimore, Md. 

Nicholas ] Murray Butler, President 
P. E, A. Training College, N. Y. City. || 

Edwin Hale Abbott, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Louis Dyer, Cambridge, Mass. 

Joha P. Pine, 41 Pine St., N.Y. 

Thomas Hill, artist, San Francisec, { 

Elliott F. Shepard, New York. | 

A. V. EH, Young, Northwestern |! 
University, Evanston, Il. 

Thos, N. Strong, Portland, Oregon. 

red. J. Slade, Trenton, N. J. 

Residents of Sitka : 

son Jackson, D. D. 

a et Sivictord: 
ae 6 i. Kenealy. 
A. K. Delaney, 
John J. MeLean. 

lonzo KE. Austin. ‘ 
William Shergan. - 
“Mrs, R. M. Baker. 

* Mary Overing Newell, 
Gertrude Brett Harding! 
Anna R. Kelsey, 

Rhoda A. Lee. 
Virginia M. Pakle. 
Ida M. Rodgers, 
H. EB. Haydon. — 
My) awk. Haydon! 
Wisnam A. Kelly, 
John G. Brady. 


fp SS 


The chan sone of Sitka met on Ti 
Monday evening the 3ist ult., in Aus~ 
tin Hall. Dr. Jackson-reported to the 
merabers the purchase of eleven vol-| 


me ive. 
er the passing of 
thanks to Mr, HS 8 “Me 


pu blicatio S 
societ: 


(CHE ALASKAN SOCIETY OF 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12. 1887. 


Nemo ee 


¢ 


| Monday evening last at’ Austin Hall, 
Rev, A. E. Austin in the chair. 
tesolution was - 


ing of the Alaskan Society vat. which 
they may desire to be present.’? Dr. 


Mr. G. L. Goodall, Professor of Bota- 


giving full details respecting t 
paration of floral specimens. A) ar- 
-Tanged at the previous meeting, 

Ida Rodgers read Professor G. 
Wright’s paperon Muir Glacier, upon 
which a discussion ensued at the close 
of the reading, and.a vote of thanks 


bese gave an interesting account of a 
“trip to Spiizbergen in: February, 1878, 


whales were observed, ranging in 
length from 50 to 70 feet. Adjourned 
at 10:30 p. m. until Monday. evening, 


the 21st, when Miss Kelsey will give a. 
breading. 


‘The Alaskan 


| diekesedd cl the’ Postofice, Sitka, “Alaska, as See 


ond-class Mail Matter. 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR, 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1887. . 


SITKA. 


Sirka, ALASKA, Oct. 3, 1887, 

Pursuant to a call for a public meet- 
‘ing issued by Dr. Sheldon Jackson, a 
number of ladies and gentlemen met at 
lhis office in Austin Hall on Monday 
‘evening to consider, and if the way 
was clear, to organize a Scientific As- 
sociation for Alaska, 
| At 7:30 o/clock Dr. Jackson called 
the meeting to order and nominated 
'Goy. A. P. Swineford for chairman, 

Mr. J. J. McLean was elected tem- 
| porary secretary. 
| Dr. Jackson stated the object of the 
meeting, and gave a history of its in- 
eeption by such eminent scholars as 
!Dr. D. GC; Gilman, President of Johns 
| Hopkins University; Col. Eliott F. 
Shepard of New York City, Edwin 
Hale Abbott of Milwaukee, Prof. Louis 
|Dyer of Harvard College, Nicholas 
| Murray Butler, President of Industrial | 
Training Guileee, 
| Prof. A. V. E. Young, Northweste 
| University, Evanston, Iid.. Mi 


Prone College; Thos, . Hi 
San Francisco; Hon. G. B. 


The Alaskan Society of Sitka met on : 


vane 
passed as follows.| | 
“That the members of the Museum| 

Society be invited to attend any meet- | 


Jackson read acommunication from 


ny, of Cambridge , Mass., stating that 
‘he had forwarded an ineirdcties book |) 


was passed to the lady. Mr. F. E-Fio- 


when a large number of Greenland. 


| qualified to promote the objects of the 


| 


Swineford, Collector Delaney, 


» Mr. Austin,” Dr. Tapkaant and 
‘others, the constitution was apa ut 
and adopted as follows : 

; ) CONSTITUTION, 

pl. 

_ The name of this eae etyy is the 
‘Alaskan Society of Sitka.” ‘ 


HM, 


information in regard to the arts, his- 
tory, language, religion, and folk-lore 
of the native poptilation of Alaska, and 
also in regard to the str ucture, climate, 
mineral resources, fisheries, zoogr aphy, | | 
ornithology, flora and fauna of the 
country; and, in brief, to observe, col- 
lect, record and publish facts in regard | | 


insular. 

HOME 
. The membets of the association are 
the undersigned founders, and such 
others as may from time to time be 
elected to membership in the classes 
-below named,—(ladies as well as gen- 
‘tlemen being eligible). 
F A. Resident members to be chosen 
from the residents of Sitka, who by 
their tastes, studies or pursuits are 


association. The annual membership 
‘fee for resident and corresponding 
‘members i in Alaska shall be $1, 

jue. Corresponding members to be 
‘chosen from those interested in the ob- 
jects of this society in all parts of Alas- 
ka; also: from those who have been 
BeAnioned in Alaska, it being under- 
stood that they are interested in the 
work of the society and are willing to 
{make an entrance coatribution of $5 or 
| more towards its support. Correspond- 
jing members present at any meeting 
of the society shall be considered resi- 
dent members for that’meeting. 

C. Honorary members, to be chosen 
from those who have in any way dis- 
tinguished themselves in promoting 
the study of Alaskan geography, 


‘After a. full and free eeineea by 


Kenealy, Mr. McLean, Mrs, ca 


J aL Pine St., 


ut | 
1e purpose is to collect sat preserve | [E. Kene: She A. kK. Delaney, Joua I 


to the entire territory, continental and | 


|| ® Museum of Natural History in con- 


natural history, ethnography or ether 


|| branches of science. 


IV: 
The directors shall consist of a presi- 
dent, vice-president and a secretary 


| whoshall also be treasurer, and of two 
| additional directors, all of whom shall = 


be chosen by the residént members to 
‘hold office fora year and until their 


New York City;} 


‘stiecessors are chosen. 
feateie ap Vv. : : 
An annual report shall be made and 
fates by the directors and sent to all 
€ members. Scientific papers may 
be published from time to time in the» 
name of the society, after they have re~ 
ceived the approval of a committee of 
ert persons to be designated by +he 


“ 


-|tion with the Industrial 


Signed by the ‘bllowite mi 
. B. Farwell, Chicago; Hl. Doe 
man, President Johns Foy ins 
Mt 
ray Bulle. Breciasi p. E: A Tre 
ing College, N, York® City: E 


yer, Canbndee, es Jone 
New York: Thoma 
artist, San Rrancisco, Cale : Bui 

‘Shepard, New York; A. Y, EB. Youn 
ENorthwes stern University, Evansto 
Til.; Thos. N. Strong, Portland Orego : 
red: J. Slade, Trenton, N. J, ye 
Residents of Sitka—Sheldon Jacks 
son; D..D;, A. P. Swineford, “Maurice 


‘McLean, Alonzo E, Austin, ~ William 
‘Sher gan, Mrs. R. M. Baker, Mary | 
\Overing Newell, Gertrude Brett Hard- 
jing, Anna R. Kelsey, R. A. Lee, Vi 
ginia M. Pakle, Ida M; Rodgers. 
| Moved by Dr. Jackson and seconded 
‘by Mr. Kenealy that a committee o 
\three be appointed by the Chair a 
‘nominate permanent officers. a 1 
Messrs. Jackson and Delaney. 
|Mrs. O. P. Baker were appointed 
‘committee on nominations, 


Adjourned to meet at the eall of ihe 
" 


Chairman, 
JoHN J. McLEAn) 
Secretary pro tem 


| Mcseum OF Navona yi 
| AND EvHNOLOGY.—AI] interested in 
' the formatioa of a society for securing 


| nection with the Training School. are 
{requested to meet at Dr. Jackson’s 
{office in Austin Hall, on Monday eve- 
mins next, at 8 o’clock. 


The Alaskan: 


Entered at the Postopfice, Sitka, Ataska, as : Bee 
ond-cluss Mail Matter. i 


THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


——— 
——— 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1887. an 


MUSEUM OF ALASKAN } NATUR: 
AL HISTORY AND ETH- © 
, NOLOGY. 
At the summons of Dr, Sheldon 
ig of the citizens of, 
Sitka was held in Austin Hall on Mou 
day evening, the 24th, for the purpose 
of forming a society for securing: 
| Museum of Natural History in connec) 
Training 
School. Prof. W. A. Kelly was elected 
'ehairman and Miss Ida M. Rodgers: 
secretary. The following constitution | 
was read over by Dr. Jackson, section | 
by nas and unanimously pape 


| 
| 
| 


i a ae 


‘relating thereto. nhs GA keys 
(8) The lei bérabto rae fie socie 
ae consist of the undersigned found- 


“su iin End as may from time fo’ time 
“be elected to membership. . Non-resi- 
dents of Alaska interested in the work | 
of the ‘society. and willing to contribute 
‘to its’ 1 funds, ‘may be elected corres- 
. nding members. Parties who have 
acted distinguished service to Alas- 

am y be elected honorary members. 
B43 he affairs of the society shall be 
uit etered by an executive commit- 
ve, three of whom shall be offi-| 
) or teachers j in the Sitka Industrial | 
aye super nena 


ube: The elected entbes of 
the committee shall serve for tavo years 
or ‘until, their successors are chosen. 
pe (6) The officers of the society shall 
nsist. of a President and Seeretary. 
eo oe Slit be ex-officio treas- 


me 


ose pr EN  vldad the’: 510- 
endment does not remove the 
‘ y and dn proper om on of hts con 


committee Ne dog. carrying aie of the 
purposes of the Society. 
n Dr. Jackson's motion the follow- | 
‘ing were elected corresponding mem- 
bers: Hon. C. B. Farwell, U. S. Sen- 
ator; D. C. Gillman, President Jobns 
‘Hopkins University; Nicholas Mur- 
yay Butler,’ Training College, New || 
“York City; Edwin Hale Abbott, Mil- 
-waukee, Wis.; Louis Dyer, Cambridge ge, |) 
M 8.5 John P, Pine, New York; Thos, 
1, San Francisco; Elliott F. Shep-| 
. rd, “New York; A. V. E. Young, |! 

ve ston, Ls thorhas N. Strong, 
and, Oregon; Fred.. 8S. Slade, 
renton, N. J.; Pan Petrot. Kodiak, 
ska; Professor W. H. Dall, W ee 
ston; Professor Wright, Oberlin 
ege, Ohio; and Professor W. 4H. 
ibbey, Princeton, New Jersey. 


ee 
until Monday evening next at 8:30 
o'clock, when permanent. officers will | 
‘be nominated and elected. 

The Museum starts off with a very 
choice collection of black slate carv- | 
ings from Queen Charlotie’s Island, 
probably the finest on the continent, 


| ng the financesmeeded topaythe cost of 


On motion the meeting adjourned | — 


with the exception of that in the 
Smithsonian Institute, The collection | 
comprises some twenty-two specimens | 
executed with artistieskill and savage 
grotesqueness, Each stone carving | 
‘represents a story of real life, the 
Haidab Indians delighting to seulp- 
ture in their own quaint style the en- 

hey have had with the 
eld and the monsters of 


‘value, too, was increasing, and there 


2 


SATURDAY, NOVEMB: R 5, 1887, 
NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 
. The Alaskan Society of Natural His- 
tory and Ethnology held their second | 
‘meeting in Austin Hall last. Monday 
evening, Mr, F. E.Frobese being voted 
to the chair. 

The constitution as printed in last 


week’s issue.of THE ALASKAN, having | 


been read over, the following lad- 
jes and gentlemen affixed their signa- 
tures to the document: Maurice E. 
Kenealy, Susan S. Winans, Anna R. 
Kelsey, Gertrude B. Harding, Ida M. 
Rodgers, Rhoda A. Lee, Virginia M. 


Pakle, Mrs. Rose M. Baker, William |} 


Millmore, F. E. Frobese, A. KE. Austin, 
Sheldon Jackson D. D., William A. 
Kelly. 

Dr. Jackson having stated that the 
first business before the society was the 
choosing of an executive committee, 
the election proceeded as follows: | 

Executive Committee. — William. 
Millmore, James Shields, Miss Anna | 
R. Kelsey, William A. Panel, Miss. 
Ida M. Rodgers. . 

Dr. Jackson having presented to the 
society twenty-two maguificent speci- 
mens of Haidah black slate carv-, 
ing; Mr. Frobese having donated two 
Alaskan blue jays, one flying fish from 
the coast of Brazil, and a carved wood- 
en mask picked up onan Indian grave 
on Admiralty Island, and Mr. J. J. 
McLean a petrified tree root, cordial 
votes of thanks were passed to the 
donors for their handsome gifts. 

Mr, Millmore announced that he had 
a number of specimens of Alaskan cur- | 
ios and minerals which he intended to. 
present the society at its next meeting. | 

Dr. Jackson stated that several of) 
the tourists who arrived at Sitka on! 
the Olympian during the past summer 
had promised to arrangea plan of a 
mureum building and to assist in rais- 


e -ecting the structure. On motion Dr, 
Jackson was appointed a committee on 
ways and means to arrange during his. 
eastern trip for the money necessary to 
put up the museum building. 

The Chairman remarked that speci-| 
mens of natural curiosities whether 
from Alaska or not would beacceptable, 
It would not do to longer delay the 
collecting of Alaskan curios as such 
were getting scarcer every season. The 
antique specimens of native handi- 
work were fast disappearing from the | 
territory, being bought up in such 
quantities by eastern tourists. Their 


was little doubt thatif the society pro- 
gressed as favorably as was expected, 
the museum would at the end of a few 
years | contain a eshte tie of wet 
value. eee 

Mr, M illmore aed eas 
Jackaan, should call a em mit 


,to be undertaken by the committee on 


lection of curio: resent Tons 
museum, but Mr. Brady having 
clined to dispose of his collection it te 8 
hoped that Mr. Abbott would donate 
a sum of money equivalent in value to | 


the collection, with which amount the | 


society could buy curios as they were | 
offered for sale from time to time, or} 
depute someone to go to the Tnaiaat | 
villiages rarely visited by tourists | 
where fine specimens could be obtained | 
at reasonable prices. 

The following members were elected 
to act as permanent committees in 
the different departinents of work as- 
signed to them: 

Taxidermy—W illiam Millmore, and 
F, E. Frobese. 

Insect Kingdom—Miss ia Rodgers; 
Maurice E. Kenealy. 

Shells, rocks and fossils — Miss Vir- | 
ginia M. Pakle; Mrs.Susan S. Winans. 

Botany—Mrs. Rose M, Baker; Miss 
Anna R, Kelsey, 

Mineralogy—Professor William A. 
Kelly. 

Capture of fishes aad angling— Rey. 
A. E. Austin. 

Ornithologv—Miss Rhoda A. Lee; 
Mrs. G. B. Harding. . 

Skeletons, bones and horns—All the 
members. | 


Mr. Millmore referring to the work 


ornithology, said that the nests of birds 
and their eggs were of value, but were | 
so much the more yaluable if the 
branches of treeson which the nests 
were built, accompanied them. When 
a nest was found the bough of the tree 
upon which it rested should be broken 
off and the whole carried away. There 

was a great demand for such specimens 
at the Smithsonian Institute. 


The executive committee was em- 
powered to summon through THE 
ALASKAN future meetings of the socie- 
ty wheneyer it was considered such 
were necessary. 


Mr. Millmore having, by request, 
consented to read, at the next meeting, 
an essay on the eagle and its habits, 
‘an adjournment was taken at 10:30 
p.m. 

The meeting was of the most profit: 
able and amusing character, all the 
members being highly pleased with’ 
the discussions which had ensued. and 
for the opportut lity they had had in 
considering topics of ‘so instructive | 
a nature. 


ier 


THE ALASKAN MUSEUM. 
The Collection Growing Rapidly.- - 
The King of Birds. Its Hab- ‘4 
its and tedinhiuanin 2° “i 


evening itd 14t 
W. A. Kelley 
‘man, and Mr, ) 


——— oe 
4 


‘ 
* 
| 

, 
j 

\- 

7. 


puedes who congr atulated each ot! 
er upon the fact that additions were be- 
ing made to the collection’ quite 
rapidly, auguring well for the future 
success of the institution. Votes of 
thanks were accorded by the society to 
the donors for their respective gifts, as 
follows: 

Presented by William Milmore : one 
stone mortar and pestle ; two pieces of 
rock interspersed with Alaskan gar- 
jnets, found in the neigborhood of 
Wrangle ; stone sinker and native hal- 
ibut hook. A discription of the latter 
furnished by the presenter is worthy 
of preservation ; It runs thus: 

HALIBUT HOOK AND SINKER. 

The halibut hook is a peculiarly 
shaped instrument, and is made from 
:| splints from hemlock knots bent in a 
| form somewhat resembling an ox-bow. 
i] These knots remain perfectly sound 
long after the body of the tree has de- 
cayed and are exceedingly tough ; they 
are selected in preference to those of 
spruce because there is no pitch in 
them to offend the fish, which will not 
‘bite at a hook that smells of resin. The 
knots are first split into small pieces, 
‘and after being shaped with: a knife 
are inserted into a hollow piece of the 
sea kelp, and roasted or steamed in the 
‘hot ashes until they are pliable; they 
are then bent into the required form 
and tied until they are cold when they 
retain the shape given them. A barb 
made of a piece of bone or iron is’ firm- 
ly lashed to the lower side of the hook 
with slips of spruce cut in thin sections 
like a ribbon, or with slips of bark 
lof the wild erab-apple. The upper 
‘arm of the hook is slightly curved. out- 
/ward and wound around with bark to 
| prevent splitting. A thread made of 
| whale sinews is usually fastened to the 
hook for the purpose of tying on the 
bait, and another of the same material 
loosely twisted, serves to fasten the 
hook to the kelp-line. As the halibut’s 
mouth is vertical, instead of horizontal 


like that of most other fish, it readily 


takes the hook, the upper portion of 


which passes outside and over the cor- | 
ner of the mouth and acts as a sort of 


aspring to fasten the barb into the 


fish’s jaw. The Indians prefer this | 


| kind of a hook for halibut fishing rath- 
er than the metal ones, for the reason 


that the halibut is the only fish that | 


| will take this bait. 
STONE PESTLE AND MORTAR. 

This isan unusually fine specimen 

of stone obtained from an old Chilcat 
\Indian, who stated that it had been 
| used by his people forages, The mor- 
| tar is made from a hard rock boulder, 

| 5} inches high, 7 inches in” brah cea 
‘land 23 inches in circumference, and a 
‘| cavity of 4 inches ; rim one inch thick, 
and grooved 23 inobes from the rim, 
outside. The pestle, _ whi 
cylindrical shape and is _ 

| hard slate rock, is 7 inche 

| six inches in circumfere 
|ed one inch from eac 


} THE 


|conform with the climate, that they 


nted by James Shields : .Y of 
nen of petrified wood from Coal 


hain ; Br eaaeol WOH and charm from 
a Shaman’s grave, Killisnoo. The pet- 
rified wood is especially interesting as 
coming from a section of the territory 


\|where no trees are ever found, and 
{within inthe memory of man have 


never been known to grow. 
Presented by Mr. F. E. Frobese: 
‘stuffed and mounted Alaskan amud- | 


in the Finnish language. 


one making a presentation to the socie- 
'ty, should send in accompanying the 
gift, a written discription of the curio, 
as it is important that all known about 
“every specimen should be preserved, 

| On Dr. Jackson’s motion the two 
‘gentiemen named were elected corres- 
\ponding members of the society : Hon. 
\John Eaton, President of Marietta 
College, Ohio; William’S. Ladd, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The constitution not having provided 
for the manner of appointing the per- 
manent officers of the society, on mo- 
tion the executive committee were 
authorized to elect such. An adjourn- 
ment was taken to an adjoining room, 
and on returning the committee re- 
ported that they had chosen the fol- 
owing toserve: President, William 
‘Millmore; Secretary and ex-officio 
‘Treasurer, Miss Ida Rodgers. The 
committee’s report having been ratified 
by the meeting, the newly elected 


| who then take possession of th 
and pileng to the incubation 


but strange to say she watches an op- 
| portunity of eventual desertion of. the 
\nest by the two males, not for the ben- 


evil: ancient bible and prayer book | 


‘Mr. Millmore suggested that any-|' 


| drive her back by main foree exhibitin : 


| strength, cannot overcome the female 
| Late in September when the young- | 


jilies reunite and form large flocks, 


to injure the young ones on the least 
| relaxation of the watchfulness of the 

| males. 
observed in the air in large numbers, 


| therein being of a 


‘interest to the members. 


president at once assumed the duties of 
his office. 

As arranged at the preceding meet- 
‘ing Mr. Millmore read a paper on the 
jeagle of Alaska and its habits. In a 
|few preliminary remarks the speaker 
said that the facts which he had col- 
‘lected were the result of his own per- 
sonal observation. Though they might 
differ from the inferences arrived at 
through the investigations of scientists 
they were correct and could be 
accepted as authentic so far ag personal 
observations went. One or tio of his 
conclusions he might be compelled to 
modify after further investigations, 
but as a whole the statement was an 
accurate one. Mr. Millmore _ pro- 
ceded ‘as follows . 
EAGLE 


ki 


OF SOUTHEASTERN | 
ALASKA. 

The white headed eagle is the male 
bird and the black one the female. 
(This statement I make from » personal 
observations,) In the month of ‘April 
the eagles in Southeasiern Alaska 
mate, the female choosing: two. male 
birds who both assist in building the 
nest, an old nest rarely being occupied 
again. It isastriking feature of the 
eagle in Southeastern Alaska, and un- 
‘doubtedly instinct has taught them to 


‘build their nests always in some high 

tre top, and construct it of brush aud 

me Eagles in other countries, | 80 
my knowledge goes, differ _ma- 

ly ix ‘ that regard, their nest-build- 
n, being in a craggy nook, which > 


‘printed in text books, that the ane | 
“was one of some comsequence ant 


| that the bird which served as an e 


| turn out to be such a shameless — wife-| 
“beater, (laughter); two males attack 
‘one of the weaker sex made Che ma 
‘ter so much the worse. 


congregate is at Point Kekel, Salisb 1 
‘Sound, loeated at the scutheunt 


eaglets are able to fly. The vigil: 
of the mother however never ceases, 


f 


efit of her progeny or to extend any 
motherly cares to them, but to destroy 
her own young ones. I have repeat- 


|edly noticed on her returning within a 
‘few hundred yards of the nest that both. 


of the males would rush upon. her a a 


all signs of desperate defense of th 
trust. The two males act in concert, 
as one male alone, owing to inferio: 


ones are fairly developed, whole fam-| 


composed of parents and children, all 
seeming to rejoice over thé succesful 
raising of the young. But the females 
even then have not yet lost the ae 
ful trait of their character and attempt | 


At that time the eagles can be- 


The president’s paper was well re- 
ceived, the information contained 
anew and instructi 
character, and proving tobe of grea) 


Mr. George Barnes (Wrangle) h 
marked that he had seen. large flock 
of eagles near the mouth of Stick en. 
river at which point they - congregated 
to catch oolachans, His observation | 
also showed him that the birdsin some |: 
instances used the same nest m 
than once. 
Mr, Millmore said that the Alaskan 
leagle, although’ denominated “bal 
‘headed”’ was not one of that famil} i" 
He thought its more correct. name to 
be the golden eagle. There was so tit 
tle known about the habits of the king 
‘of birds, nothing on the subject. being. 


worthy to be looked into by ornith: 
‘gists. i 
Rev, Av EK. Austin regret mi ‘ho 


-blem of the great Republic, | sh 


The president said that the ¢! 
‘place i in this section where the eag 


trance to Peril Straits, some 24 m ifs 
northwest of Sitka. Their ot a 


birds aN rest.: 
With this the discussion closed. 


ded a gu: 
g had the offe 
; Lae _ breech: 


apron said that it had been 
ca to aes a temporary 


‘ re the specimens already in hand 
could be stored, pending the erection 
ofa museum building. 
and | a few shelves would suit for the 
pre ent. one suggestion was agreed 


| oc Gducational Frudtieos frat 
\ h the members Cen acquire in- 
str ction, 

Ure Jackson prom ay that if a list 
‘of the books required were sent to him 


“while at Washington he would do his} 


best te procure tuem for the use of the 


ie ation at the Smithsonian Institute 
“ment. A discussion arose upon the 
q estion of the name’ ‘by which the na- 
‘ive: should be designated, Dr. 
son’s opinion being that the term ‘“In- 


ough commonly called Indians 
rere not under Inaian laws, but they 


might be. denominated Alaskans. Miss 
vodgers proposed : “That this society 


‘the use of the word “Indian” as ap- 


term ‘Alaskan’ substituted.” 
d by Dr. Jackson and carried. 
a Tt having been decided that the 
nembers of the society should convene 
2€ second Monday in every month 


] frebese, to give an exhibition at the 
ext meeting of the skinning, stuffing 
a ee pe a bird. 


a 4 evening, December 12th. 


a eee ‘Natives of Alaska. 


; fie tte ALASKA: 
| Srr.—In the resume of the proceed: _ 


kan Natural History Society, in your 
issue of the 19th inst., I have syne an 
|thata resolution was passed; ‘That | 


dian’ as applied to the natives of Alas- 


ed.’ Allow ine to make a few remarks 
upon. the proposed use of the latter | 
term. In the first place its applitation | 
to the Tndians only I do not deem log: | 


as’ 


if 


Some cases | 


‘society. ‘There were several publica- |) 
ons ‘issued which could be had on ap- |) 


d other departments of the govern-|) 


Jack- |’ 


fi should no longer be used. At) 
resent the aborigines of the country | 


ght. be if the name were continuous- || 
ly applied. The white people could be | 
Anown as American citizens; the form- | 
er subjects of the Czarcould still retain | 
the name of Russians, and the natives| 


exert their, influence to have discarded || 


‘plied to the natives of Alaska, and the 
Seeond- |. 


otion was. passed requesting Mr.|, 


this society exert their influence to | 
have discarded the use of the word ‘In: | 


ka, and the term ‘Alaskan’ substitut- | 


ically bie as anyone born in Alas? | 


Vi ings of last week’s meeting of the Alas¢ : 


| 


‘| branch of the human family. 
out the facilities of consultiag scientific | 


cogeners reac uth as 
Cape Flattery, m an ethnological 
group to which no. distin¢etive name 
has yet been given, These interesting 
people, whose characteristics are rapid- | 
ly fading away before the brilliant 
torch of civilation, have ever occupied 
my attention during the three years 
that I have sojourned in this region, 


and through continued study of their — 


language, religion and sociology, I 
have arrived at the conclusion that the 
Thlinkets are of Asiatic origin; in 
the meantime fully concurring with 


Dr. Morton’s theory that the Afneri- — 


lity of imposing 
of ihe law if the 
issuing of true bill 

sea to be heard thera ) 

aoned toattend sixtesn grand 
jurors, ah the usual manner by 8} 
commissioner and the district olerk. 
In consequence of there being charges] 
of murder coming on for adjudication, 
the law requires thatthirty-seven petit | 
jnrors attend in addition to the grand. 
jazors, and in the summoning of 60 
many jorymen they have necessarily 
been selected from many differen’ parts 
of the territory. I6 is believed that all } 
fie jarors, both grand aud petit, have: 
the pest interests of the district at heart | 
| | and will do their daty fearlessly. Should} 
| | either of the three prisoners indicted ba 
condemned te die, their exsoutions 
| would oesur in Sitka, at a place to be 
‘panied by the marshal. The laat casss 
of hanging” whieh ocourred in the terri- 
tory were carricd out by mod violeacs 
in the town of Junéau, in the year 1882, 
when two Indians wers lynched for | 


can Indians. constitute a sepatate 


With: 


librariesand entirely left to my own 
resources to precure works bearing on 
| then’ bject, aban not yet pbpared- toe: 
give as many authoritive proofs of my 


before long. 


ka it is a well known fact that they be- 
long to the 'Tinneh or Athabascan 
stock—the aboriginal race of North 
America. (See Dall’s Alaska and re+ 
sources, page 428). 


or ‘“Sinneh,’’ as the occasion may re- | 
quire. | 

In conelusion I may add that the) 
nations now occupying the Indian Ter: 
ritory, many of whem are quite equal 
to,andinsome instances superior to 
their white neighbors, as far as civiliz- 
ation is concerned, are ever proud of 
their historical names. Why then) 
should a civilized Thlinket disdain a. 
hame by which his people have been) 
known to the civilized world, since) 
Captain Marchand’s visit to this coast 


iassertion as IT would desire, but feel 
confident that I will be able Ls do sd _ 


As to the inhabitants of Central Alas: | 


I therefore venture _ 
to suggest to use the terms ‘‘Thlinket’’ | 


| slaying a whits man,—a mode of pun- 
| ishment now in entire disfavor in Alas- | 
ka and rendered unnecessary because of 
the eare exercised by tha civil authori- 
ties fo uphold law and order. Re 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The territorial board of edaastion, 
| consisting of Jadge Dawson, Governor 
Swineford and Dr. Sheldon Jackson, 
| has issued a series of sules for the gov- 
ernment of tha pubiic schools in the 
terrifery. mule 3 presoribes that “‘cor- 
poral punishment should not be inflict- | 
ed except in extrema oases of miscon- 
| @ust, and thea in moderation cnly.” 
The rale moets with the approbation of | 
| the teachers and the publie: generally. | 
| Whe board is enforeizp, also, the com- 
puisory attendance regulation, the re- 
| sult being that the Indians appear to be 
willing to comply with the law so soon 
asthey thorcughly understand what it 
requires them to do. . 


| WANTS TO LEAVE, 


Before Judge Dawson, in the district 
ecurt, on the 3let ult., cams ap for ar- 
gument a writ of habeas gorpus, issued 
on the 27th, directing Lient, Uommana- 
er Jobn S, Newel!, of the United States 
ateamer Pinta, now moored for the win- 

| ter in Sitka harbor, to bring info court, 

| ome Soott Oliver, a common seaman on 

ithe vessel named, The object of the 
writ was fo release Oliver from further 
service inthe navy, the ground alleged 
being that he enlisted while under the 
ape of twenty-one years without the 
ocneent of his parents or guardian. The 
learned jadge in deciding the oase held 
that the enlistment of boys in tha navy 
between the ages of 14 and 18 could 


on his voyage around the world during 
the years 1790-92 ? 

Xespectfully yours, 

C. H, SCHAAR. 

Sitka, pe Novembet ay 1887. 
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OOURT NEWS~FRANK BANGS BELEASED— 
INDIAN MATTERS—GENEBAL NEWS, 


_ | Regular Cor, Post-Intelligencer.| 
THE DISTRIOT OOURT. 

| The forthcoming term of the district | 
court opening in Sitka on Monday the] 
14th inst., is looked forward to with 
great interest, and will be of far ~rendhi 


only be legalized by the coasent of their 
| | parents first being bad and obtained. 
| | But shat it they were over the age of 18. 
| [when they. enltaied teey were bound 
| | under the sontract of theit enlistment 
| 1 to serve until they attained their major.’ 


eure 2 


ity, at which timo their term oxpirss by 
operation, of law, Vha-effact (of: the 
judgment wae that the petitioner’ Was FG, 
mauded bask to the custody et the 

lisutenans commander. } 


THO METLAKABTLANS, eh ays 


Tho tribe of Indians known ag Met. 
lakahtlans formerly residents of British | 
| Cotambia, who early in the year re- 
solved to rencancs their allegianse to 
‘Queen Victoria, sndin ogrrying out 
that Getermination. abandoned their 
oid kome on British soil and ssttied on | 
‘Annette Island, this territory, ata pub- 
lio meeting receaiiy held, desided to 
authorize toe cueirman, John Tait and 
David Loask, ‘ho seoretary, to lay |) 
olaim to the waola island which they |) 
now wocupy, the ‘dimensions — ee ; 
about sixty square miles. Net only do} 
tho settlers claim title to ¢he- whole j 
igland but they intend to ask the gov- 
ernment to recognize their right: por h 
the rocks aud islands within its ba j 
harbors, or within half a mile o Chee i 


shores. Ihe notification — of lain 4 
been recorded in fae repiatry offia here. 
The newoomera number about — one | 


thonsand souls andare being addet 


from surrounding tsibes from ti 
time, 


Frank L. Bangs, ‘who. JM 
pleaded guiliy to smuggling |} 
other dutiahie goods from 4 
port into the pai f Al 
was sentenced by It 
two years’ imprison: 


tH 


laska. The following repor 
| finding of a sailor of the 
|} Was given: 


| Port Clarence on the 9th. There we 


| the fact of an Indian having brought him a 


| took an Indian interpreter uamed Rainbow 


;@shore in charge of an officer. It was SO 


| Until we were near the beach: t 
| called Vincent, who eee 
We landed through 


friends.” He seemed 
j aud had been so lon 


lited States, viz, in the Wilson, 
ag nd Baine oases; the priscuer 
been tlegally sentenced aad was 


a 
= 


a to an immediate discharge. 
' section 1022 of the revised | 
69, the jadzes of the gircuit anc) 
iet courts throughout the Union! 
-for the past. fifteen years besa | 
olding that prossontions for offenses: 
hich might be punished by hard 
jabor wera valid if based upon a sworn 
}{information; the view of the paisne 
‘| judgea being that isdistmonta by a 
ligrand jory wero unnecessary. Bat re- 
1 eent deoicions by the sours of lass ro- 
‘| aort having iaid 1t down that.such pro: 
| seoutions were not valid sador the fifth: 
amendment toths constitution, Judge | 
}Davyaon covld do sothiag byt bow to? 
| the Gietam cf the highest jatisial an | 
}| thoritios ef the land and order the pris- 
j oner’s release. 

es GENERAL NEWS. 
| Dz. Sheldon Jackson, tha territorial | 
| edusation égent, starts of a trip to. the 
gast in @ fortnight. He will spend 
|sonas timo at Wastizetoa cariagz the 
isession of Gongresd and endsavaer to 
|} have thé eakoo! appropriation, now only 
$25,000, increased fo $50,000. Alaske 
needs more teachers and mora eoacsls, 
several of the buildings iow used for 
/the purpose of educating the children 
being tumble down, condemued strue 
tures nearly a cantery eld, wi 
._ The Greoo-Rassian okursh ia saaur- 
ing adherenis every week from the na- 
itive @linkits. Toe number of Indians 
\ who havo been converted to the belief 
daring the pass three moaths exceeds 
‘| one hundred. $ 
| A secisty Bas been formsd fa Sitka 
for the purpose of establishiag a mu- 
gum, ia whiea will bs aollested together 
from the various gections of ths gerzi- 
tory specimens of tie flora and fauna, 
native carvicgs and members cf the 
Many species of the inny tribs found 
in Alaskan watere. Tho buildiag is. to 
| cost $2,000, the greater portion cf whion 
\has already been promised by suppori- 
\ierdof the movement. Ti ig expected 
|} that the museum will be cpened next 
‘gammer before tbe tonrics season ssts 
in, Some fifty fine specimens of curios, 
ibirds aud carvings bays already beon 
| contributed. 'o 

Sirga, Nov. 3, 1887, 
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A SAILOR RESCUED, ce 


Gow the Bear Found Cne ef the Crew of 


the Wrecked Bark Napoleon, 


Dianna 
pest about dusk on Saturday evening the 

hited States Tevenue cutter Bear steamed 
in the Golden Gate, twelve days from Gona- | 
t concerning the | 
wrecked Napoleon’ + 


| Left St. Michaels on the 7th, anchored off 


c a t re sey- 
eral vessels of the whaling fleet there. Ono 


of the captains came on board and reported 


| board marked by one of the sai 

h ailors of the 
lost Whaling bark Napoleon, fixing Cape 
Navarin as the point where he was, We 


‘and sailed on the 10th for Cape Navarin, 
On the morning of the 17th sent a boat 


wery fogey that the natives did not see us 


cent greeted us with '‘@uod morning, my 


tory of the wreck and his subse- 
the Indians: ‘* We sailed 
Francisco December 10, 1884, on} 
k Napoleon, Captain Samuel | 

lulu, from there for the |- 
img voyage, On|} 


| The Alaskan 


the 
; boats of the 

tes’ met two days | 
ll were alive in both 
remained together until the 
boats were caught in the ice, which com- 
|pelled landing them on the pack ice, This: 
was five days after the wreck occurred. 
They remained on the ice twenty-six days, | 
their only food being two small seals which 
they caught, Nine men Gied from exhaus- 
tion and exposure. WPinally the ice opened 
and allowed then to get to the land in their 
boats, ‘Five men died on that day, leaving 
only four suryivors of the eighteen men. 
The mate, Wilkon Rogers, went crazy on the 
ice, and the ofhers were compelled to tie 
him. They found a native village, and the 
natives received them kindly, but they had 
only dried fish to give them, acd but a small 
quantity of that. As Vincent was the 
strongest, and he was not frost-bitten, it 
was determined that he should go to some 
| northern point to find a whaling vessel. He 
| set out with twenty-five Indians, who drove 
|reindeer before them for food. When they 
reached the mountains the Indians refused 
to go further, and he then sent a marked 
board by one of them 250 miles to Cape 
Behring, where it was delivered to the Cap- 
tain of the whaler Hunter, 

Vincent lived among the Indians, herding 
the reindeer with them and adopting in 
every respeci their mode of life. But one 
meala dav was: allowed each man, and, as 
he was not used to the diet or to the severe 

| climate, he suffered very much. He re- 
\furned to the coast, where he found his 
| three companions had suffered greatly, but 
/were stillalive. Their feet and hands had 
) dropped off trom frost bites, and their limbs 
jwere swollen to a tremendous size from 
\scurvy. They had been very much diseour- 
jaged, and had sent a letter by an Indian 
porthward to Cape Navarin. In March the 
three men died, and Vincent continued his 
life with the Indians. In June, 1886, the 
Russian brig Siberia called at Cape Navarin 
and received the letter sent by bis compan- 
Hons. The Captain at once sailed for the 
neighborhood, but was told by a native that 
ithe men were all dead. On the 18th of July 
Vincent was rescued by the United States 
revenue cutter Bear. He describes the na- 
tives as having treated himself and his com- 
/panions very kindly, but they are in a very 
| poor condition themselves. They bave but 
‘a few copper kettles, obtained from Russian 
traders. The possessor of two of them is 


esteemed a millionaire. They catch their | 
fish in hand-nets made of deer sinews. He } 


ascribes his escape to livingin the interior 
with the uatives who had deer. 


{ 


Entered at the Postoffiice, Sitka, Alaska, as See 
ond-class Mail Matter. 
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‘SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1887.), 


ALASKA’S ULTIMATE DESTINY. 


Energetic Exertions Oniy Needed 
to Make it a Country of Hap- 
py Homes and Bound. 
less Wealth. 


[An address hy Mr. Henry E. Haydon ata 
meeting of the Sitka Literary and Dramatic 
Association, Wednesday, November 9.] 


‘THE STORY OF ALASKA’S PURCHASE 
from the Russian Government and its 
transfer to the United States needs: no 
repetition here. Its history since that 


eedom flung over people, who 
een serfs, has failed to 
us desires and a 


‘'and aspirations; in its schools and 


o- 


coming generations, should be possess- 
ed of faith, and hope,.and confidence ; 
faith in the land wherein they make 
their dwelling place’; hope shining like 
astar aid the darkness of dire dis- 
_appointment, and a sublime confidence 
in their own ability to achieve a noble 
destiny. Did the pioneer Americans 
‘who drifted thitherward, immediately 


after the transfer, possess these attri- 
‘putes? Or any of the neble character- 
‘listies which make up successful imi- 
i grants? Were they men and women 


capable of moulding the destiny, and 
“happily shaping the affairs of a strange 
| people in a strange land? Were they. 

brave strong men and true and _ tender | 
‘women? Did they stand shoulder to 
shoulder like the fathers and mothers 


_ of New England for the accomplish- — 


ment ofa great purpose? I do not be- 
ilieye they did, and I do not think that 
from their day to our own times, there 
jhasever been a deterisined effort to 
make this Russo-land what it shou'd 


‘be, thoroughly and entirely American, 


'—Ameriean in all its ways, inits aims | 


churches; in its language and its daily 
living. Iam a firm believer in Yan- 
kee fashions ; in the moral suasion of 
Yankee “School Marins,’’? andin the 
proselyting capacity of Yankee 
divines. A yearortwo of New En- 
gland ways, and 
ALASKA WOULD BE CONNECTICUT. | 
Notwithstanding our peculiarly isol- 
‘ated position from the busy center of 
civilization, it does appear to. me that . 
‘determined and united effort on our 
part, to. ameliorate the condition of af- 
| fairs would prove successful. There is 
‘go much to do and so many ways of 
‘doing it, there is not the shadow of an 
‘excuse for discontented idleness. The 
‘vastness of the towering mountains; 
ithe ever murmering msytery of the sea; 
‘the twilight days; the impenetrable 
‘blackness of the brooding nights should | 
lreawaken in each one of us, the enthus- 
‘jastic dreams and ambitions of our 
learly youth. 
_ In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the great Larnyard of life, 
Be not like the lazy cattle; 
Be a Rooster in the strife. 


| Lives of old cocks all remind ur, | 
We can make our lives sublinie, 
And when roasted (as we probab y 
will be) leave behind us 
Bird tracks on the sands of time. | 
A little colony of live Americans, on | 
arockyisland in the North Pacific} 
Ocean, ought not to permit time to 
hang heavily on their hands. 


bsolute wonder upon the early — 


fort, and privation, and 
Ww ich is the shadow of death, have 
te led right on to final viétory, until 


to-day, the seeds they planted in such 


and ‘nurtured with their | 
| cannot forget that the seedy coat of the 


stony. soil, 
tears, are blossoming into flowers for 
the gardens of paradise. 
‘should forget that the christian relig- 
‘ion means) more than church and creed; 
it eans bodily cleanliness, and love of 


t only to spiritual salvation, but to 


nporal wellfare. If these mission- 


we, with all our advantages, sit. with 
folded hands and crave for something 
todo? Are there not other fields and 
ds of labor, and are they not at the 
rs of our own domiciles ? 
dot no mean that weshould attempt 
ee ourselves generally into «a 
‘Presbyter ian Missionary Society, or 
hat the most of us are adapted to lab- 
cor in ; any spiritual vineyard, but I do 
m nean that individually we can accom- 
i ish. much toward promoting the men- 
_ physical and. temporal welfare of 
t suffering and ignorant humanity, 
se plantive cries for succor, are 
rd everywhere along the Alaskan 
ast. I believe that every man, who 
‘takes the brown, hard hands of savage 
‘manhood in his own, and tutors them 
to wield, with some Bamiog of skill, the 
implements of labor, is conferring: al- 
though it be prcasbiousty. a blessing 


‘8 f saperstitiens’ ped eee | | 

mof all admiration, I look with |i 
is- | 
sionuries, who through bodily discom- | 


‘sickness, | And history write ti us, f servants, well 


No man} 
gold; that the glossy veneer ofa gen- 


| tleman (?) 


yy and gratitude and patriotism, | 
‘and all the virtues of good citizenship. | 
‘The glory of the cross lights the way, | 


ary men and women are gathering a} 
ha vest in so poor a field; why should } 


on the world. And when some dainty, 
pale faced lady deftly texches the red 
fingers of a native girl, the gentle arts 
of house-wifery, and needle work, or 
‘any of those kindred. things, which 
make owr homes delightful, that to- 
| ge her they are weaying a tapestry, 
whose colors shall never grow dim, 
1 fade, through all the coming years. 
men and women, who do_ these 
things, are benefactors of ~humanity. | 
hopes of the world, the inspira- 
tion. of genius, ‘incentives to honest la- | 
‘bor, love of home and country, all) 
sweet and useful things grow out’ of 
‘these little acts of charity; they are 
‘tie acorns out of which spring the giant | 
oaks ot progress. And I believe that 
‘with these kindly teaching of the use- 
ful arts can be inculeated a love of lib-. 
erty and a patriotic devotion for its) 
‘star-strew n flag. 

Oh! I would have these native. 
mothers and these Russian matrons—) 


Sing, sing of freedom in their Hier 
songs, 


‘Tell to the lisping peys who climb 
their knees, 

Proud tales of all our storied battle- 

. fields, | 

Tell them of Concord’s field, of Bun-) 
ker’s height ; 

How from each blood drop sown at 
‘Lexington, a 


| 
| 


oe ae avenger to the’ conflict 


done !? 
There is no excuse for a lack of unity 
among us. I cannot believe that Alas- 
ka living corrupts good manners. I 


needy adventurer may cover a heart of 


may cover ‘a dastard soul. 
Here all distinctions of society, all so- 
cial caste should be lost sight of. “Blue 
blood”’in a land like this has a tendeney 
to make one misanthropic. Here there 
can be no aristocracy except that of 
brains and honesty, and brains and 
| honesty, thank God! are Ameérican 
titles of nobility. It may be true that 
‘some of us are gently born and highly 
bred, but gentle birth and high breed- 
ing are kind and courteous always, and 
they shine clear and bright as a star 
out of the clouds of adverse circum- 
stances. — 

When Robinson Crusoe saw with | 


Hae ighted eyes the foot prints in tk a 
‘sand he never stopped to note wheth- 
er it showed an arched instep, and 
when at last he met Mr. Friday, he 
did not inquire into his family pedi- 
gree before admitting him into the 
very select circle of his society, Oh, | 
no! they immediately organized a} 
Dramatic and Literary Association of 
two members, 
No gift of PERE is necessay to | 
forsee 
THAT THE FUTURE OF ALASKA = |} 
is assured beyond peradventure. ‘The 
territory possesses nearly all the re- 
sources essential toa speedy and per- 
manent development. The one thing 
necessary is the immigration thither of 
a hardy, honest, persevering and in- 
dustrious people, coming unactuated 
by the ‘mad thirst for gold’’, and un- 
swayed by the speculative mania too 
prevalent among all classes; bringing | 
with them their kith and kin, and 
household gods, prepared to win from 
the virgin soil, and the unfurrowedsea, 
that recompense which mother nature 
always accords to true hearts and stal~ 
wart arms. Under the benign influ- 
ence of carefully considered legislation, 
bestowed with the one purpose of meet- 
ing the peculiar exigences which sur- 
‘round the new comer,—legislation free 
from political party purpose and the 
-ehicanery of capital; the onward and 
upward progress of the territory to em- 
pire, and the sovereignty of state- 
hood, under the national flag will as 
Meh follow asthe night the day. I 
know that every civil official of the 
territory is doing his level best to have 
such legislation an accomplished fact, 
but they do desire an unanimous pub- 
lie sentiment behind them, and it 


changed into perennial blessings, make | 


| to-day the Eden-like gardens of a bet- 


|should be given ; not Catania and 
sparingly, but with lavish an iG 
‘enthusiasm, 
Lot us then with 
‘eager willing han 
mined effort t 
ling place : fo 


| laney and Atkins, At ne. base 
| ‘Monument four canine ona 


Bibe, and dom nion, on this fa 
coast? What 1 means of stu tran 


By what ieee alchemy of man’s | 
devising will the ceaseless downpour of | 
ruin, and all the elemental strife be 


ing the desert places which we know 


ter time? To theseand all the count- 
less throngs of questions, and specula- 
tive fancies which arise in us, there 
can be one answer only. We do not. 
know, but of this I feel assured, that 
looking backward for a handed years, | 
and reviewing the wonderful story of. 
human progress, in every civilized land | 
beneath the sun, that no. embroidery 
upon the web of fancy, can betoo high- 
ly colored and ornate, And so I dare 
to weave the meagre outlines of a fan- 
ey sketch, and hangit here as in a 
gallery. 
I lift the misty curtain which 
veils the distant future and see. 


A LAND OF PROMISE ALL FULFILLED. 


The inland passage, like the lagoon of 
Venice, is beautiful with stately pal-| 
aces, and all along the mainland, and] | 
upon the emerald islands of the sea is{ 
heard the busy hum of human indus- | 
tries. Where Sitka stands to-day, a 
grand, imperial city wields its jeweled | 
sceptre over every clime. Far out up- 
on the ocean the golden domes of its 
majestic buildings guide the temp- 
est-tossed mariner toa happy haven, 
In its bay astately fleet of war ships 
are at anchorage, and I see the broad 
pennant ef Admiral Newell floating on 
the breeze. Along the city’s granite 
sea-wall, an aged officer, aged but de- | 
bonair, strolls with his boon -compan- 
ions, I see him Turner beaming 
face seaward as if some happy thought | 
of the old days was quickening jin 
his memory. That beggar’s garb of 
rags and patches known as the “Organ- 
ic Act,’’ has long since been legislated 
out of existence, The people of Chil- 
cat denounced it as "a league with hell 
and a covenant with the Alaska Com- | 
mercial Company.’’ The warlike peo- 
ple of Chilcoot armed themselves in ita 
defense, and after along and sanguin- 
ary war, the ‘‘frigid coots’’ gained a 
| eeepins victory, . resulting » ‘dn perma- 
ent peace and better legislation. The 
Siwash has faded like brown October 
leayes. The Chinook vocabulary is as 
dead as the language of Pharoah, but_ 
the plaza still remains, made beautiful 
by lavish» expenditure and exquisite | 
adornment.» In its center four impos- 
Ing shafts point like white fingers to- 
ward the sky; sacred’ these, to ‘the 
memory of that illustrious quartette of 
immortals, Swineford, Dawson, De 


ure gin Behring Sea, 
and the Government was bearing 
down so seasonably that the fate of the 
sealers was sealed. The Greco-Russo-~ 
Presbyterian wrestling Match for su- 
‘premacy overthe bronzed ornaments 
of the native Village, has passed into 
‘the imperishable domain of history, 
and Donskoy and Jackson are resting 


forever from their labors. The former 


‘in far Siberia, the latter hear some 
‘peaceful, “hermitage” with the terse 
‘sentence carved above him: “The 
‘Mission, now and forever, By the 
eternals! It must and shall be presery- 
| ed!’ Mount Edgecombe, from base to 
sky line is a mighty vineyard, and the 
‘Alaskan grapes, and Sitka’s vintage 
‘are noted through the world. _ 

| Icanseea thousand cattle 6n the 
hills, allof them branded “Brady,’! 
| but as he has pre-empted the hills and 
walled them round about, there is no 
one to up-braid-he. Vostovia’s shaggy 
sides have long-since yielded a willing | 
obedience to the skill of the floricul- 
turist, and flowers, and vines, and 
luxuriant foliage, and fountains fed 
‘by glacier streams, as cold as ice, and 
‘Clear as crystal, stand out in beautiful 
‘relief against the ambient air; surpas- 


/wondrous. stories of the hanging gar- 
dens of ancient Babylon. And over 
and above all the gigantic stony tip of 
Arrowhead,’ pointing upward from 
the bent bow curve of Jamestown Bay, 
as if some mythical Nimrod of the old 
dead days were aiming at the sun, 
Thi Indian River trail has vanished 
like a sweet romantic dream and is 
now a glorious boulevard. At the 
river’s mouth a stone bridge spans the 
stream, 80 beautiful of design and 


workmanship that miniature modelsof » 
has taken part, withod 
| 


it are sold in all the bazaars of Europe. 
Beyond this the boulevard follows the 
indented outlines of Silver Bay for. 
many miles of rustic beauty, and. ter- 
minates on the shell-strewn beach of 
Chatham Straits. aie 
Sitka has become indeed, the Venice: 
of the Northern Ocean ; the peerless 
AND UNRIVALED QUEEN OF THE SEAS; 
and above the, bustling din of the: 
great city’s hurrying throngs, I hear 
therumble and roar of the rushing 
trains sounding ‘in concert’ with theé 
rumble and roar of the surging sea. 
‘net work of telegraph wires win 
‘swept by mountain’ gales and swee 


| 


“4 


t 


breezes from the western ocean, are. 


‘sing in natural and artistic beauty the — 


MOUNT SHISHALDIN, ALASKA. 


Si., 


glaciers larger, the scenery more varied and beautiful, 
and in fact all nature on a grander scale than in 


A TRIP TO ALASKA dodov 


| Letter No. XXII. Gig, Ay. either of those two countries. 
| ; pee ade Vise adi |. I left San Diego per s.s, Santa Rosa on July 31st, 
7 having the benefit of ecclesiastical supervision, for 


| SzEvERAL of my correspondents have recently 
_ enquired when any more of my communications 2 
| to appear in the columns of the City Press 24 


among my fellow passengers were Bishop Kip the | 
~ | Episcopal, and Bishop Fowler the Methodist, chiefs 
| of their respective churches. Both had been visiting 


| . « . : ’ 
_ only reply is, want of leisure, not want of inclfation, ) San Diego, the former to preach in St, Paul’s 
F Astiti | Church recently erected, the latter laid the founda- 
has Prevented me from sending a recent coyftribution. tion-stones of three new churches, All ecclesiastical | 


Tf any thing I write affords Pleasurg” buildings are churches in America. The word. 


friends and former associates I gyri chapel applied to such edifices is unknown, The. 
endeavour to comply with their wig Methodists are perhaps the most lively, active, 
Possibly some of your readersgfight feel interested hiwel tema of Christians in ine States, ne ek 
in hearing a little of my recey€ excursion to Alaska, ‘eas Via 8 peal is kee ce werd BHR 
and should they consider meggotistical in my descrip. nights on the water. A birth occurred on board. I 
tion I must remind themfit is difficult for anyone | proposed the child should be called ‘‘ John Ingalls,” 
to speak of scenes he hgs witnessed, or in which he | after our captain, and offered with him to be one of 
t frequently using the first the sponsors. He consented, provided the Bishop 
Personal pronoun. #Many London citizens will would christen the child; but Dr, Kip smiled, and 
doubtless remembgr that in the year 1867, when shook his head, so that service did not take place, 
ps were settling down after their (Bishop Fowler had previously landed. 
vy war, the American Government At Santa Barbara I accompanied seven of the 
Purchased off Russia the province of Alaska lady passengers to a fruit store, and on returning 
f and a-half million of dollars. I |to the steamer was taxed with Mormon propensities. 
“The very reverse,” was my reply, ‘‘a Mormon 
/elder may take seven wives, but I submit in my 
own case I was the accidental agent in the fulfilment 
of the prophecy, ‘And in that day seven women 
shall take hold of one man,’” and my fair companions, 
who, in the language of the Morning Post, were a 
galaxy of beauty and fashion, admitted I had the 
best of the argument. 
: || _ And so our voyage terminated agreeably, and we 
Would not heavy taxation be | landed in San Francisco at six a.m. on Wednesday, 
August 3rd. _I spent that day among friends in the 
city, the following afternoon dined with a family 
at Alameda on the opposite side of the bay, and 
left on Friday, August 5th, at 9 a.m. by the s.s, 


. #olian harps singing the miracle songs: 
‘of progress. And all along the mighty 
mainland of this empirical domain, 
lordly cities within whose gates the 
white-winged rovers of commerce rest 
from their long flights, and thriving 
Villages,crowned with the gilded spires | 
ofchurches, and the domed outlines of, 
school buildings, stand with the purple 
‘mountains for a back-ground. Every | 
glacier torrent, tumbling from the ice’ 
owned foroheads of tne “hills etern- 
.? turns amillion wheels in factories? 
wor kshops, and I know thatthe 


f the 
yeford, has ful? 


| having obtained 


. early adventurers’ that the mountains were more magnificent, the 


George W. Elder, for Victoria, Here again, Bishop 
Fowler appeared, ashe came on board to say fare- 
well to six very pleasant friends of his from 
Kansas City, to whom he introduced me, as they 
like myself were bound for Alaska, We hadan agree- 
able party on board, but rather a rough voyage, 
_ which disturbed the equanimity of the majority of 
| my fellow-passengers, but fortunately did not affect 
me. A Romish priest ; a Presbyterian minister, from 
Brooklyn, N.Y., where he had been for thirty-eight 
years; a Congregational. minister from Omaha, 
Nibraska ; and a comical old lady, a native of London 
upwards of eighty years of age, who remembered the 
late John Stuart Mill when he was a little boy and 
described him as being of a very affectionate disposi- 
tion, were among our passengers. On Sunday we 
had service on board, conducted by the Presbyterian 
minister, who preached an excellent extempore 
sermon from the words, ‘Christ in you, the hope of 


ditional territory—it is 
as large as all the other 
states combined—it is larger than twelve states the 
size of New York State; but in addition, Alaska is | 
rich in material and mineral resources, and has 
splendid seal and salmon fisheries, ‘ 
For several years past the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company has organized excursions in first-rate 
American style, and having heard them spoken of as 
the cheapest, grandest, and most enjoyable that 
could be taken, your readers will not wonder that, 
permission of the head of my home 
department, who was unequal to the exertion of 
accompanying me, I resolved to visit Alaska. Twice 
d visited Norway, frequently have I spent my | 
summer excursion in Switzerland, but I was anxious 
to see a part of the world where I had been informed | 


VOR. XX. 


our arrival at the latter place cer-|in accordance with your instruc | 


HOW THE TRANSFER WAS tainly within a reasonable time. 
MADE. 


| wind we had or expected to have|the flag of each nation a double! 


in October 


After delving with Titanic ener: | 


wy in the archives of Tum ALASKAN | 


(2 head wind for us.) 


office we have nnearthed the follow. | Our ship was very slow, and 


ing, Coutnined iu.our issue of May with a head wind or rough sea 


34° 1887, jinade not more than two to four 
The following report of Gen.; knots an hour. The winds in the 
Lovell Ti. Rousseau “to the sec-|northern Pacifie, from May to 


retary of state, giving in detail the | November inclusive, are from the 


ceremonies attendant upon the! northwest generally, and the bal- 


transfer of Alaska from Russia to 
the United States, we 


; reproduce in jeast. Besides I suffered greatly 


the belief that it will be interest-| from sea-sickness, followed by what 


SITKA, DISTRICT OF ALASKA A, 


and till the middle of 


November was from the northwest, 


ance of the year from the south- | 


SATURD 


— 


tions, but that there should be al- 


This we could not do in the open|ternate guns from. the Americ an | 


) sea, a8 it was quite rough, and what|and Russian batteries, thus giving | 


national salute ; 
it was given. The .troops being 
promptly formed, were, at. precise- 
ly half past three o’ciock, brought 


to a presentarms, the signal given 
j to the Ossipee, Lieutenant Cross- 
“man, executive officer of the ship, 
and for the time 
which was to fire the salute, and 
the ceremony was begun by the 
flag. 
As it began its ‘decent down the 


the lowering of the Russian 


AY, 


the national salute | 
being thus answered in the moment | 


in command, | 


ing reading toa great many read— 
ers of THE ALASKAN ;— 
UradQuartEeRrs DEPARTMENT 
oF THE COLUMBIA, 
Portland, Or., Dec, 5, 1867. 
Str:—I haye the honor to re- 
port that, on the receipt from you 
of my appointment by the Pres- 
“ident as United States commission- 
er to receive the formal transfer of 
and also 
that 


=, 
the Territory of ‘Alaska, 
your instructions touching 
transfer, I repaired at once to New 


York to make the necessary pre- 


parations to get off on that day. 

I sought and obtained at once 
_an interview with |Baron Stoeck], 
the Russian minister, and Captain 
Pest shouroff, of the Russian im- 
‘and Captain Koskul, 


Py erial navy, 
representing the Russian American 
Company, and it wag arranged that 
we should sail from New York on 
the 31st of August, and we accord- 
ingly sailed on that day, via Pan- 
atma, reaching San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, on the 22d of September. 
As we entered the harbor of San 
Francisco, the batteries of the forts 
fired a salute. 

On reaching San Francisco, we 
found the’ preparation tor taking 
military possession of the new Ter- 
ritory completed by Major General 
Halleck, who had ships laden with 
supplies for the troops, and trans— 
portation already for the troops 
themselves to Sitka. 

Admirai Thatcher, also had j pro- 
vided transportation for the com- 
-missioners on the propeller man-of 
war Ossipee, Captain Emmons 

commanding. Returning the ad- 
miral’s eall, visiting him on board 
his flag ship Pensacola, the com- 
- missioners received a salute of her 
_ batteries. 
_ Hastening in preparation, we 
took our departure for Sitka on the 
morning of the 27th of September. 

When. we set sail we intended to 
go directly by the open sea to New 
Archangel, but after three or four 
days, during which the sea was 
_-yery rough, with little or no wind, 
and making very slow progress, we 
* concluded to go by way of Victoria 
and the straits, thus taking’ the in- 
land passage. The troops and sup- 
plies had preceded us a day or two 
from San Francisco, and as they 
peers. land in Sitka before we 
ached, it was thought best to take 
+ inland route in order to insure 


i Bs 
F. 
i 
Be 


I feared was congestive chills, and 


> 


flag—staff, the battery of the Oasi- 
sought to avoid this suffering by} pee, with large nine-inch guns, led 
taking the inland passage. | off the salute, peal after peal crash- 
We reached ing and re-echoing in the gorges of 


the 


Esquimalt, Van- 


couver’s island, on the night of the| surrounding mountains, 


4th of October, took in a supply of| answered by the Russian water 
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Comfortable, Luxurious, 
Courteous Treatment Splendid Meals, 
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régarding passenger and freight rates, apply to 
ED. pg: GROFF, Agent, Sitka. 

San Francisco Ticket Office 4 New Montgomery Street. 
C.D. DUNANN, General Passenger Agent San Francisco. Ticket 
Office 4 New Montgomery Street. 


and 


coal and steamed for Sitka on the| battery (a battery on the wharf,) | 


After a pleas-| firing alternately. 


But the cere- 
was “interrupted by the 
we cast anchor ig the harbor of} catching of the Russian flag in the 
New the 18th of] ropes attached to the flag—staff. 


October, at eleven o’clock a. The soldier who was lowering it 


moruing ef the 6th. 


ant passage, taking it all together, | mony 


Archangel on 


m., 
where we found the troops al continuing to pull at it, tore off the 
supplies had? preceded us several | border by which it was attached, 
days. e 


The day was bright and} leaving the flag entwined tight- 


the . The 
, native pine, per- 


‘ight. 


beautiful. We landed immediately | ly 


ropes. 


and fixed the hour of three anda fug-atafl Ww: 

half o'clock that day for the trans— 
for, of whieh General Jeff. (as 
troops there; different I 
United States] flagstaff, 


In an 


commanding the SB tinched to the} 


to aseend 


a tempted 
ship Ossipee ; Captain McDougall, to the flag, which - having been 


Captain Emmons, 
United States ship Jamestown ;| whipped around the ropes by 
Captain Bradford, United States} the wind, remained tight and fast. 
and the officers of} At first, (being sailors as well as 
their respective commands, as also] soldiers,) they made rapid progress 
the governor of the Territory,/but laboring hard they soon be- 
Prince ~ Maksoutoff, were- notified, | came tired, and when half-way up 
and invited to be present. 

The command of Genera! Davis,| came to a stand-still. 


ship Resaca, 


scarcely moved at all, and finally 
There was 
about two hundred and fifty strong,|/a dilemma; but in a moment a 
in full uniform, armed and hand- boutswain’s chair, so called, was 
comely equipped, were landed | made by knotting a rope to make a 
about three o’clock, and marched|loop for a man to sit in and be 
up to the top of the eminence on| pulled upward and another Russ- 
which stands the governor’s house,|ian soldier was quickly drawn up 
where the transfer was to be made,| tothe flag. On reaching it he de- 
At the same time a company of| tached it from the ropes, and not 
Russian soldiers were marched to| hearing the call from Captain Pest- 
the ground, and took their place| chouroff below to “bring it down,” 
upon the left of the flag-staff,| dropped it below and in its descent 
from which the Russian flag was] it fell on the bayonets of the Ruas- 
The command of|ian soldiers. 
General Davis was formed under| The United States flag, the one 
his direction on the right. given to me for that purpose by 
The United States flag to be} your direction at Washington, was 
raised on the occasion was in care|then properly attached and began 
of a color guard—a lieutenant, a|its ascent, hoisted by my private 


then floating. 


sergeant and ten men from General | 
Davis's command. 

The officers above named, ns well 
as the officers under their com- 
mand, the Prince Maksoutoff, and 
his wife the Princess Maksoutoff. 
together with many Russian and 


(Continued on second page.) 


CONTRACTED NEURALGIA 
DURING THE WAR. 

“T had a bad case of neuralgia which 

I contracted during the war. I tried 

American citizens and some Indi-| ,.veral kinds of medicine but they 

ans were present. did me no good until a friend of mine 

The formation of the ground,|recommended Chamberlain’s Pain 


however was such ag to preclude any | Balm which gave immediate relief. I 
‘have had no trouble since aud must 


. ; say that I fivd Chamberlain’s Pain 

It was arranged by Captain Peat Bate via Batcint Etiked inas 
chouroff and myself that in firing] ..eq it for r troubles and always 
the salutes on the exchange of flags} with good’ results,""—J, VILJOEN 
the United States should lead off, | sacetntaly Tranavaal 


considerable demonstration. 
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mercial Co, 
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om 
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Indian Ranch, 


Sitka, Beene 


ee 
Juneau Steamship Co,{ OSCAR Homm 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


Repairing neatly ont eres a 
ALASK A 


The Alaskan. 
SUBSCRIBE FOR. 
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The day following. 


c~ 


The Alaskan. 


‘ESTABLIS SHED 1885, 


PUBLISHND WEHEKLY BY 


tHE ALASKAN PUBLISH 


NG CO, 


in aeened, S eenemneel 


ate MeN i 


Mk ADASKAN BLOCKS STREK A, | 
- ' 


Butered in, tlie poxtofice at'Sitka, Alaska 
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Sample copies fatninied on application, 


Ra 20 per cent disvount to news agents 
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bee ADV ERUISING RAPES. 

eo Under five inches,.c We eollar an inch: per 
S month, single ¢ oluii, FYve juches aiid over, 
. rr seventy- five cents an inch p2r month, single 
= eolumn. Double column, duuble price: 


Legal advertiseménts 22.50p rsquare of 12 
fines nonp? veil, tirst insertion $l.50 exch ad- 
itionalinsertion, Lore) notices 10 cents per 
ne firstinsertion; 5 ceaite each additional 
sert jon. ° 


HOW 


TR aN SPE R WAS 
MADE, 


THE 


> 


(Continued Jrom First Page.) 


secretary, George Lovell Ropaseau, 
and again the salutes were fired as 
water 


before, the Russian battery 


{pied such dwelling while he lived, 


{the necessary supplies, and present- 


ae . 
ing a bonus named in the contract, 


This was ene mode adopted by | 
the Company of taking care of its 
employes when by old age or. dis- 


ability they were unable to main- 


tain themselves, and of their wid- 
oWs or children after their death. 
So “the enyploye: generally oceu- 


and abt his death it passed to his 
in the 


it 


widow or children, if any 


Tervitory, and if none, then re- 
verted to the company. 

The term of service of these em- 
ployes was somewhat similar to an 
apprenticeship in our law, Tt was 
fixed by the charter at five years 
the conipany paying certain wages, 


which were small, and. furnishing 


to the -employe at the end of the 
term of Service, 


In some instances, not many, 


the employes bronght with them 


theiy wives from Russia, but far 


company still, 


4 winter there 


| 
{ 
} 


yet. it has but a} 


possessory interest jn the land, as it 


only has permission to erect build=| 


ings upon it; for although it has} 


| authority {oO vest the title of lands | 


in its employes, it had no power to | 
vest such titles in itself. he com— 
iissioners left the matter 
it, the 


possession of its buildings. 


as they 


found and company in| 


The harbor is nof a very secure 


one, aS it is rather exposed, and 
the bottom is to rocky to allow the| 
Ow that ac- 


American | 


anchors to hold well. 
the 
Company had plaeed in it buoys 


count. Russian 


and chain eables to which the ships 
lying at anchor might be fastened 


in aid of the anchorage. These 


the company, but as the harbor was | 
not atall safe without them, and as} 


we had several, ships passing the 
, L expressed a wish to 
the Russian commissioner that they 


more frequently they were unmar- 
ried 


Indian women in the Territory. 


men, and intermarried with 

By a provision in the charter, or 
by a rule of the company. to which 
it conformed in all cases as to a 


law, an old a disabled employe 


while he lived in the Territory, and 
his widow and éhikdran ufter his 
maintain 


unable. to 


company, to 


paid a yearly pension. 


leading off, The flag was so hoist- 
ed that in the instant it reached its 
_ place the report of the last big gun 
¥ of the Ossipee reverberated from 
‘The salute 
“completed, Captaiy Pest- 


fistepped up {fo me and 
eneral Rouseau, by au- 


“the mountains around. 


thority from his Majesty the Em- 
| peror of Russia, I transfer to the 
United States the Territory of 
Alaska,” ino as few words I 
acknowledged the acceptance of the 


and 


transfer, and the ceremouy was at 


anend. Three cheers were (lien 
spontaneously given for the United 
States flag by the American citi- 
sens present, although this was no 
part of the programme, an] on 
some accounts I regretted that it 
occurred. 

Captnin Pestchouroff, the gover- 
the 


following, went to work to distin- 


nor and myself, on Monday 


guish between the public and 
private buildings in the town of 
New Archangel, and giving certif- 
icates to private individual owners 
of property there. 
I found that by the charter of 
the Russian American Company, 
it had authority to vest in its em- 
ployes, occupants of land in. the 
) Perritory, the title thereto. This 
was on condition that the posses- 
‘wions of the Indians should not be 
interfered with, 
Acting under this charter the 
company from the first caused 
dwellings, to be ereoted for the use 
“of its employes, on lots of ground 
i apart for that pufpose. The 
in fee to such premises was 

rn vested in’ the employe in 
ame he had faithfully 

erved out his term with the com- 


ipebsying: died before it was 


, and having a widow or American Company, and, except | teous with Capt. 


vin Ship Sheree the title 


Finding in its charter this au- 


thority of the company to vest 


titles to land in its employes, and 
that very many of the dwellings 
evected by 
cupied by 
> - 
widows or 


children, who claimed 


the property in fee, the commission- |" 


ers called on the governor, Prince 
Maksoutoff, to, define «nd certify to 
the interests of each individnal 
thus occupying such dwellings and 
lots, in orderthat we might distin- 
cuish between these who owned 
the property in fee and those who 
claimed a less interest, and in com- 
pliance with these instructions 
give certificates to the claimante 
accordingly, 

The 


marked C and D, forming part of 


inventories . respectively 


the.protocol, which are forwarded 
with this report, will show, in part, 
the action of the governor in the 
premises; for the rest he gave a 
certificate stating the interest of 
each occupant in the premises oc- 
cupied, on the back of which the 
commissioners placed their approy- 


al, and it wus left to be delivered 


4 
to the oceuptnt. 

Tn order to be gevurate, and to 
prevent disputes hereafter about 
the title to houses and lots, we 
made a map of New Archangel-— 
forwarded. with «this réport—on 
which every house and dwelling in 
the town is located and numbered, 
aud, as between the elaimant and 


the United States, the title to it de- 


This was thought necessary in order 
to give, in accordance with your 
inst ruétions, to each man of prop~ 
erty who desired to dispose of it, a 
certificate of title. 

The town of N 
built, in the main, by the Russian 


Yew Archa ivel was 


the Aiwellings tranisferred ‘to the 


we Mt ‘s weer 


death, sv long.as the children were | off, which I forward herewith, 


whom it regularly. 


United “States, “is owtied by thabtjritory and ne 


might remain as they were for the; 
present, to whieh they consented, 
As commissioner I had 10 authority 
to purehase these articles, but I 
requested: Captain Pestchouroff and 
Governor Maksovtoff to name: a 
price for whieh they might be 


bought. en thousand dollars was 


if 


cables were the private property of | 


_— a _—— ——" 


— —- 
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EU REKALOL 
ITCH-ECZEMA CURED. 


Not samothing (hai will cure everything, but a specific prescribed 

for over thirty years by Movtor Barzess, one of London's most celebrated skin , 
specialists 

The Eurekalol Eczema Cure is the most famons remedy guaran teed 

ure any disease of the skin or sealp. It is 

We rave thousands Gf testimonials to prove 


ees Sie ae aad 


relie ve and perinaneiut ly 
purely amtiseptic aud germicidal. 
the trne virtue of ils posilive cure, 
Don’t waste your Lime and woney 
do nwo pood, 
Write tou 
tell the story that in 
50 cents and $1.00. 
Don’t suffar from those 
fumous Eurekalol Pile Curc 
50 cennts, 
THE EUREKALOL OIL REMEDY CC., 
BROOKLY#, WN. Y. 


yagi lace oll, lg la al a la A al li a Ml twos ee wh Lai LS 


a 


to quics kly 


on “eure olls.””” They absolutely 
at once for our famous Eurekalol Eczema Cure. 
than pages of argument. 


It will 
more convincing ai l’rice postpaid, 
“torturesome 


Piles. Oné application of the 
will give 


immedtate telief. Price post paid, 


NS7 BERCEM STRELT 


a a eS 


more, TY cannot, therefore, say). abe PARTMENT oF Tie IN pied Rik 
- gion, Dh. © April 14, siti, Sen 
much “about it which you do not provossls for the construction of 


t 
Southeastern 
idenees at Klawock, Prince of 
and Shakah, southeasters 

schoolhou ses with tes Mehers’ 


Killisndo, 
Alask 


and 
whers 
Wales I 
Alaska, iu 
residences 2 


BO, A, for 


Tbe speech of Mr, 
Uuitec 


already know. 


Sumuer, in the States sen- | 


; : tac he d, ut De «Ting, On The Arctic Coust, a 
ate. on the ratification of the trealy Haines ‘und Kuke, in Koutheasiern Alara 
’ j will be eres at tbe Department un 
3 = m2 en Sr igi two o'clock p. m., Saturday, June 
2, , 1 te ALASKi if = : Te ; 
ceding the t« rrHory of Al isk 1, 35 1Hi3, and will be opened immediately the 
. : . fter, jn the preses ee of such bidders 
very aceurate im al! its details, SO may. desire to attend. Blauk forms 


proposal, embracing specifications, 
obGuned On aupplieation to the 
or to the Comin i 
drawit igs show! 
"la as ands per 


may 
Deparitine 
sioner of Education, wh 
g details may be inspect 
‘ifie: ations im ay also be keen a 


Tudecd | 


I thought its aceuracy very remark - 


far as Twas able to judge. 


accordingly named, as: will appear 
by the note of Captain Pestchour 
] 


themselves,|kuow very little of the value of 
were considered the wards of the|buoys and chains, but think the 


price demanded ig not unreason- 
able. ; os ; 

All the buildings in anywise used 
for public PULposes were delivered 
to the United States commissioner, 


taken possession f, and turned 


as were also 


its SaGee ‘or - their a 


gl to. the ussian 


American Compat ad were “included 


hotises belonging 


in the transfer by 
Both 
warehouses were very much needed 


he Russian eom- 


missioner, the wharf and 
by our people. sa 

We could not visié Kodiak or 
any other point in the new territory 
ag the season in which we-ntight 
expect stormy weather was rapidly | 
approaching, 
of the 


commissioners, in the execution of 


For the further action 


their commission, your attention is 
respeel fully called to. the protocol, 
nap and inventories accompanying 
With this report and 
accompanying papers, T return to 
you the United States flag used on 
the occasion of the transfer of the 
territory. 


this report. 


Tn your instruetions, both written 
and you 
particular to impress me with your 
desire that all the intercourse be- 
tween the Russian and American 
commissioners should be liberal, 
frank and courteous: and 1 am 
pleased to Say, that. from the meet - 
ing of Captain Pestchouroff and 
myself in your office till we parted 
after our work was ended, all onr 
communications and associations 


verbal, were somewhat 


ffeial, were of the most friendly 
character, and just— ieee as I am 
sure you’ aie “ins 

I found the governor, 


rinee 


pany 


lalong.” 


- Se a) -- obtained from Prof, William A. Kell 
able in the deseriptions 1b contained | Sitka. Al: isk A;at Junean : Ane Doug ciaae tr 
3 E : Livingston . Jones, of Jus eau; ‘and fre 
of the climate, the people, resour- {the respe EE“; Comm Jesfonets 
= | Ketchik: ‘iungell, Skagway, Seswal 
ces, efe., of the new territory 15 and waits , Alaska. E. A. HITCHEOC 
3 = secrela 3 
he assumed to know nothing per- é 
sonally about it. | wae ap ' 
sonally ab NORWAY TOURS Personally conduct 
nm 1 Stee am rv. 1 n ¢ ts c 
; Lhe peopie of Sitka seem to he} Midnight Sun, Sweden, Denmar 
quiet, orderly and law-abiding; of} Haniturg, Englad, Berlin, Par 
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CHILEEGS 


there were 
| 


It kindy! 


must of | ~ 


the Russians , proper 
about 500 on the island, 
treated by ur 


them will remain as citizens of the 


1 » 
pe ople, Tgurixt Agen 


Scandinavin Americ 


Agents all lines. 


; Bank, Seattle, Washington. 
United Bates. Many of them bats 
dlready made their election foe ve=j) —————— 
wain under the stipniations of the (Asean he, 


Sitka, Alashk», April 14, 1904 
Sealed proposals w ait be reeeived at t 
= ‘building und!2 o'elock p.m., April 28, 
Gener- ; tor furnishing fuel, maiscelateous suppl 
ant ytor the v. —— tistont fTouses, Sitks a] 
Ag range aska, during the fisexl yq 
with the | | ending apne 30. 1900, or Streii portions or 
eur s y : : 
"| tranter of the ter ritory, as were also i eta AA tsi a aes eae 


treaty by which the territory owas 
ceded to our gove rhinedst. 
ally they were sabis fied 


transfer ekkorhil aid prices for - fist 


an can quickly sell Your Real Es 
ate or Business for cash, no mat 
were generally (ter where Iecated. Send me pa 

A seo Soe rices, etc., and receive m 


and game und whatever they had) i, 


for saley and they 


pleased with the change. ; 
re- | plan, fis free. Chas. Powell, 19 
Jiohawk St, Baffate, N.Y. 


S.A a Se OO et 


chief, however, augrily 
that, 


tussians to possess the istand,| 


losian 


marked “True. we allowed | 


~ 


the 


but we did vot intend to give it to | 


| 


And every fellow that came | 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


i | | 
At New Archangel ‘the climate | 
is hot cold but it rains a great deal. 
Mir. Sumner was right when hie said | 
the climate was about the same ats | 


that of Washington eity in temper 


ature, 
The 
almost surrounded by 


| 
t 


valley of New Archangel in 


| 


high moun- 


tains, is very low and marshy, and 
does not afford a- fair test of the) 
adaptation of the territory to ag- 
riecultural purposes, But I noticed | 
vegetables growing in the gurdens| 
there, such as cabbage, tumips, | 
potatoes, beets, ete., and that the 


beds or hitl@upon whieh they grew | 


Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our boty free whether an 
invention is probably pa’ ep oe oka 
Ley ge confidential “ HANDBOOK on atonts’ 
sent free, Oldest agency for secu ente. 

Patenta taken through scare pate 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A hfindsomely Qlustrated weekly. 
culation of any acientifie real 
year; four months, $1. 


& Co. 261 8rntey 


Branch Office, @5 F 
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oe NeW YO aW York 


—— 


~~ 


were considerably elevated Lo avoid Is 


moisture caused by the constant! 


rains. The potatoes were small, | 


Continued on third page. 


fined and setlled in the inventories, | with each, other, personal and of) OF AMBERLAIN’S COLIC, CHOL- 


* BRA AND DIARRHOEA 
REMEDY, 
This remedy is everywhere ac-| 
knoledged to be the most sneessful 


Errors and Modetein English from 


Maksoutoff, aiid Capit. Koskul, both medicine for Bowel Complaints. It Tre Art of Conversation. How to inc 


representing the R ssian American 


Company, and cour. 
I saw very ghey erect ter- 
nd uot see 


ey 


‘ 


cures, and cures quickly. It can be- 
depended upon in the most dangerous 
cases, Cures griping, all kinds of 
diarroea, and at the first Guusual | 
looseness of the bowels should be = 
taken, For sale by E.déGrot, 


Compound Words. How to write them. . 
Shalland Will, How to use 
Punctuation ; 


Correct Englies in the Home 


* 

- 

“Sr. 
iv 


| 


| IN HISTORY. 


tussian Flcet 


Annihilated, 


,| Trafalgar Repeated. 


The great expected naval contest 


between Japan and Russia’ took 


‘| place last Saturday, continuing into 


Sunday, during whieh period 19 


Ships and 5,000 men of the Russian 
navy met their fate, rendering the 


whole fleet and fores entirely help- 


less and demoralized, European 


papers are urging the Czar to sue 


for peace, Japanese losses are 


slight, being mostly in torpedo at- 
tacking boats. Remnant of Russian 
navy is fleeing for Vladivostock. 


~~ 


WAR NEWS 


es GREATEST NAVAL BATTLE, 


much on the main deck. 


The storm ended, we put back to 
[Sitka to About 


thirty-five sailors were injured in 


repair damages. 


| 
jthe storm Ina few days afte 


wards, with better luck, we reach 


,ed 


Cape Decision, and eame on 


through the straits to Vietoria, * 
A 


| power can go from Victoria to New | 


Steamer of ordinary size and 


) Archangel by way of the straits, 


except ten or fifteen miles: this by 


running up the straits to a 


fifteen 


pornt 


{len or miles beyond the 
jtow thence entering the open sea | 
jand running back into the harbor. 


The noas | ‘ aca fi 
) tne passage is a safe one, and} 


i] : 

; amidsf scenery as grand and bean} 

The} 
{ 


forests 4 
- 


‘tiful as there is in the world. 
|mountains, covered with 
vise almost perpendieular out of | 
the water to a height of—one to| 


the} 


three thousand feet, and from 
very tops of whieh gush out foam- 
ing water falls. In grandure and | 
sublimity there is nothing like it on | 
this continent. 
[have no doubt this§!passage— | 


A BLESSING UNAPPRECIATED). 


One of the greatest blessings a mod— 


est man can wish is a good, reliable 
If you the 


happy possessor of such an outfit. you 


set of bowels. are not 


ean greatly improve the efficiency of 
those you have by the judicious use 
and Liver 


Chamberlain’s Stomach 


tablets. They are pleasant to take and 


agreeable in effect, For sale by E, 
E.. deGroff, 
azo See we 
|HOW THE TRANSFER WAS 
MADE. 


Coutinned from second page, 


but both they and the beets were of 
the finest flavor. I was told that 


the climate of Kodiak. and of the 


Aljeulian ishinds generally, as well 
and 
that 


vegetables of various kinds could 


as the muainlund, was colder 


drier than that of Sitka, and 


be grown there. 
I saw fine hogs and sheep at Sitka 
I 


found them of the 


that were raised on the island. 


ate of both and 
finest quality. I saw cows there, 
also, In good condition which gave 
milk. 


The fisheries on the coast, as M 


excellent 


}Summnper asserts, are, as I was in 
formed by those who knew, very 
fine, and from which any qu.ntity 
of fish may be taken—salmon, } 
trout, cod, and other kinds. 

The 


the timber, pine, 


forest are immense, and 
ete., of a fine 
qaality. 

We remained a week at Sitka, It 
required that time to complete the 
in the before 
We of the 


harbor just at night, into the open 


transfer manner 


stated. steamed out 


sea, on Saturday, November 26, 


for Cape Decision, 75 miles distant, | 
where we would enter the straits 
and by the inland passage return by 
the same route we took in going to 
Sitka. 


we encountered a storm, the sever- 


Before we reached the cape 


est known on the coast by any one 
It 


and we 


there. lasted about — twenty 


hours very narrowly es- 
eaped being lost, nothing but the 
strength of our ship and’ the effici- 
of the 


dence, saved us. “Inthe midst of 


ency crew, under | Proyi- 
the gale, the tiller or rudder ropes 
parted, al. of our life boats were 
swept away, and all of the fires 
uuder the boilers, save two extin- 
quished, with three feet of water 


in the, wardroom and nearly as 


840 miles from Victoria to 
a part of 
the United 


States, to the latter place, as it is 


about 


Sitka—will fovin the 


great. highway from 
both safe and delightfully pleasant. 
The waters are very deep, and an- 
chorages not numerous, but enough, | 
Along the shores are safe land- 
little 


formed by notches in the mountain 


locked bays and? harbors, 


sides, where vessels of any size can! 


anchor in quiet and srfety. 


Hoping that the President and 
yourself iil be satisfied with my | 


efforts to discharge the duty) assign- 


ed to me,in accordance with ir. 


structions given for my guidane, 


the 


and that new territory may! 


prove as valuable an acquisition to | 
our country as you would desire it. | 

Thave the honor to be, your very 
obedient servant, 

Lover. H. Roussray, 
U. S. Commissioner and Brig. Gen. 
U.S.A. 

Hon WILLIAM H, Sewarp. 


Seeretary of State. 
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a) i soe e's 
glory.” Iwas deputed to as pr 
in the service, but said, ‘‘ The request would be use- 

_ less, as oil and water would not mix.” However, to 

_ oblige my companions I made the request, and 

received the reply, ‘‘ The priests of our Church only 

preach on consecrated ground.” “ True,” I said, | 

‘but we are not on land, we are on the water.” 

He laughed heartily, for he was very good tempered, | 

and enjoyed a joke, but said that made no differ- | 

ence. 
pacing the deck, intently reading his missal. 

We arrived at Victoria on Monday, August 8th, | 
at 1.30 p.m., and I was glad to renew my acquaint- | 
ance with this nice, interesting, charming English | 

city. Doubtless in the winter months it has a 

different aspect. 

At midnight we left Victoria, on the elegant, 

_ admirably appointed steamship Olympian, which is 

_ furnished with electric lights and all modern appli- | 

_ ances and improvements for the comfort and con- | 

venience of passengers, and this beautiful vessel a 


for eleven days, the home of one hundred and twenty- | 
five as pleasant people from all parts of the Union. 
as could possibly be brought together. A Canadian, 
another Londoner and myself, were I believe the 
only three passengers who were not native-born 
Americans. pty 
Your readers must not imagine that all Americans | 
are alike, The inabitants of cities and states differ | 
as widely as the natives of Yorkshire and Somerset- 
shire. For instance, it is said, if a stranger settles | 
in New York, the vital question is, ‘‘How much . 
money have you got?” If in Boston, ‘* What do 
_ youknow?” If in Philadelphia, “I say, who was. 
_ your grandfather?” So wealth, knowledge, and 
pedigree all enter into the calculation; but wealth 
is an important consideration. | 
I have been accustomed to the aristocracy of birth, 
I bow to the aristocracy of intellect; but, unless 
wealth is associated with worth, have never yet 
worshipped the golden calf. From what I have seen | 
in America, especially on this coast, the possession 
_ of dollars is thought more of than the possession of 
_ sovereigns in the eld country. But my pen is running 
away with me, Let me return to our voyage, 
_ was one of surpassing beauty. 
On leaving Victoria we sailed up the Gulf of | 
Georgia, passed through Queen Charlotte Sound, 
steamed among a number of lovely islands, and_| 
effected our first landing on Wednesday near to Fort | 
Tongas, where isan Indian settlement contiguous to 
a salmon cannery, It was exceedingly interesting to 
watch the Indians spear the salmon, which are most 
plentifulin these streams. I timed one fellow, and 
_ he speared ten salmon in less than five minutes, 
only once missing his aim. As he caught the fish, 
weighing on an average from fourteen to sixteen 
pounds, he cleverly threw them over his right 
shoulder, and, quicker than I can describe, his spear 
was in another fish, The cannery was more novel 


\ 


than savoury, and was contiguous to the salmon. 
On, on we went, weather magnificent, | 


stream. 
scenery grand, and company sociable and agreeable ; 
_ until that evening when we landed at Fort Wrangel, 


a keen eye to.business, offered us for sale silver 
bracelets e from dollars, furs, models of canoess 
and forks, and various article, 
native manufacture, Here we saw for the 
rst time their totem poles—trees cut down to a 
| certain height, on which are carved figures of birds, 
_ | animals, demons, and other peculiar shapes to which 
the natives attach considerable value. Here also 
‘is a school for the natives, founded and supported by 
_the Presbyterian Mission. We brought the teacher 
away with us, a Miss McAvoy, a most interesting 
lady, whose heart was in her work, and who accom- 
panied us as far as Sitka, where she intended 
spending a few days, the first holiday she had taken 
for several years. On the following Sunday evening 
She gave to some of us in the cabin a graphic de- 
| Scription of her work among the native children, and 
| I was requested to hand the hat round, which in a 
few moments resulted in a donation of 20 dollars 
towards her good work. 
, Our next point of interest was Chilcoot Bay, which 
18 surrounded by lofty mountains. We did not land 
here, but several canoes, manned by Indians, came 
alongside our steamer, offering articles for sale, and 
waiting to be photographed. ‘The largest took away 
five of our passengers, two of them being Jesuit 
priests accompanied by their servant, who were 
golng in search of Archbishop Segher’s body, and 
did not expect to reach their destination until the 
first week in March, and the remaining two were 
mining prospectors in search of the precious metal, 
| They were strong, muscular men in middle life, who | 
had experienced varied fortunes, but told me, so 
fascinating had they found their pursuit, they could 
not settle to any ordinary pursuit, but were still on 
Wing in search of a bonanza. The murder of Arch- | 
bishop Seghers was mentioned in our English papers. | 
| He was shot by an attendant, who was supposed to 
be insane. The natives did not put him to death, 
lest they should be accused of murdering both men, 


a ae 


During our service in the cabin he was |: 


whith 


BS another Indian settlement, The natives, who have, 


yt nd A ee a ee => ie a 
e priest to take part | | but kept the assassin until they could hand him over 


to the judicial authorities, which they have since 
done. The two priests anticipated an arduous and 
perilous journey : One would remain, the other, with 
the attendant, were to return to Victoria. As I 
looked on those five men, two in search of gold, 
three intent on what they deemed a religious duty, 
I could not help asking the question, Which is likely 
to be the happiest party ? 

From Chilcoot we sailed, among icebergs, glaciers, 
and exquisite woodland scenery, to Takou Inlet, 


thence to Douglas Island, where we had the oppor- | 


tunity of looking over the Treadwell Mine, which 
belongs to a San Francisco syndicate, and promises 
to be a most successful undertaking. v 
reported on board that $16,000,000 had been twice 
offered and refused for it, but I cannot say if this is 
a fact. Colonel Fry, a member of the syndicate, 
whose son is the manager, was one of our passengers, 
and avery agreeablecompanion. This island is near 
to Juneau, which is an improving town, and is the 
| centre of the mining district. It has also an Indian 
‘settlement. In one of their cabins was the dead body 
of an infant, who had died that morning, laid out 
with flowers on the breast, The parents were decent- 
looking people, dressed in black, keenly feeling their 


was their intention on the following day to take the 
corpse to Sitka, a distince of 70 miles, where several 
members of the family were already interred. We 


who remained to take charge of an hospital, but we 
also took on board two young ladies (one. married, 
whose husband was in Juneau on business), daughters 
of Dr. W. Butler, author of The Land of the Veda, 


acquisition to our party. On the following morning 
(Saturday) we anchored in Chilcat Harbour, where is 
a Custom House, a church, a post-office, a school- 
house, and an hotel, and apparently a snug settle- 
‘ment. Here we were in the neighbourhood of the 
famous Davidson Glacier, several miles in width, but 
the length is uncertain. Sixty five miles have 
‘been traversed without reaching its head. Our 
crowning sight was reserved for Sunday morning, 
when weentered Glacier Bay at six a.m. Words fail 
me to describe its overpowering grandeur and beauty. 
We steamed as close as we could do in safety. In 
front were a semicircular row of ice cliffs, averaging 
250 feet in height, the diameter across the bay was 
two miles. Occasionally huge masses of ice would 
fall into the water, reverberating through space like 
a park of artillery, casting up the spray even higher 
than the glaciers, and causing our vessel, although 


securely anchored, to roll from side to side as if in a } 


| storm at sea ; and as the morning sun shone upon 
| the intensely blue icy cliffs, they, appeared as if 
| they were mountains of opal. It was one of the 
grandest sights of the kind I had ever witnessed. 
| We landed in the ship’s boats, and ascended a lofty 
| mountain at the back of theicy range. Faraway in 
the distance, looking north, snow-clad mountains 


in the distance. Our ascent was toilsome, and we 
had carefully to avoid crevasses. This idea took 
possession of my mind: What a sublime subject for 


or Rider Haggard. Imagine a man slipping into a 
small crevasse, breaking his leg, being unseen by his 


companions and at too great a distance to make him- |) 


self heard. After waiting in agony for some hours, he 


would hear the first whistle of the steamer, then the | 


second, then the third, and in those still cold lati- 


tudes he would hear the raising of the anchor, and | 


the sound of the retreating paddle wheels, and be 
left there in awful solitude to die of cold and starva- 
tion, 
mind. Said a lady tome, “Is not this the abomina- 
tion of desolation P ’’ ‘‘No, Madam,” was my reply, 
‘‘it isthe glory and sublimity of desolation.” — 
Our steamer left Glacier Bay at four p.m., having 
spent ten glorious hours. As we were leaving, one of 
our company remarked: ‘Now, if I could see that 
huge overhanging mass of ice fall into the bay, I 
should be satisfied.” Scarcely had he spoken the 
words when down it fell with crashing force, giving 
us a parting salute. The cold was not severe, as our 
thermometer on deck did not descend below 45 
degrees, but I expect when the sun set it would be 
most intense. We had service in the cabin that even- 
ing—a fitting conclusion to an enjoyable day. Rain 
fell during the night—the only time we had any. On 
Monday the sun rose without'a cloud, and we entered 
Sitka Harbour about half-past ten a.m. 


waters. Of this matter we shall doubtless hear more, 


rain. 
Church—for Sitka was the Russian capital of Alaska, 


and a few hundreds of that nation still reside there; 
they havesome fine paintings, and the dresses of the 
" or ere aS ry : rr Soe 


&Bsik arn. (Fea 


Indeed, it was | 


loss, for it was their first child, and they told us it 


. \ 
lost here two more of our voyagers, sisters of mercy, 


who accompanied us to Sitka, and who were an || 


| stretched to the utmost verge of the horizon, whilst || 
looking southward were the icy range and the sea || 


such a writer of fiction as Victor Hugo, Jules Verne, | 


This idea took complete possession of my | 


The first | 
| objects that met our eyes were nine vessels, four 
English and five American, for fishing in reserved 
We landed and were much pleased with Sitka, The 

|| commandant of the garrison had been there for 
|| several years, and never remembered so bright a day, 
although during the night there had been a deluge of 
We visited the Indian settlement, the Greek 


ae _ Sl: . Sees T 
priests were as usual most gorgeous—walked in a 


interspersed with several waterfalls, and in it bears 
then on to the Mission Schools, where 105 Indian | 


| the care of the Rev. Sheldon Jackson, the head of the 
Presbyterian Mission in Alaska. Most of the pas- 
sengers. by the Olympian attended an examination of 
the children. They sang well, and one Indian boy 
| repeated all the books of the Bible in proper order. I 
| believe no one else present could have remembered 
|| them personally ; I think I should have stumbled over 
| the minor prophets, and should have made the same 
| excuse as that given some years since, by a divinity 
student at Oxford, who—when in the course of his 
examination, he was requested to name the major and 
minor prohets, being unable soto do, he replied, ‘‘I 
must beg to decline making invidious distinctions.”” 
At the end of the exercises I was, to my surprise, | 
suddenly called upon to address the audience, and, 
being too much ofa Britisher to decline a challenge, 
came to the front, although quite unprepared. As 
what I said was listened to attentively and com- 
mented upon favourably afterwards, I felt pleased 
that I had neither discredited my nationality nor 
| myself. Occasionally one’s spontaneous efforts are 
not unattended with moderate success, but I should 
have felt more gratified had a little previous 
notice allowed me to arrange my thoughts. 
My letter is already too long to detail particulars of | 
| my return. We hada delightful passage, Arrived 
at Victoria on Thursday, August 18th, at midnight, 
Met Mr. G.S. Beeton, of Finsbury-circus, and sailed 
for Tacoma the next morning, at 11 o’clock, Reached 
that flourishing city the same evening. Left at 
noon the following day, for Portland, Oregon, which 
| I should like to have described had time permitted. 


Heard the famous Dr. Robert Cellier, an eloquent 
Yorkshireman, from Brooklyn, New York, preach on 
Sunday morning. * Spent Monday around and in 
Portland ; Tuesday had a delightful sail up the 
Columbia, a splendid river abounding in salmon, to 
| the cascades, Left per steamer at midnight for 
San Francisco, spending a few hours the following 
|| day at Astoria; reached our destination on Friday 
morning, the 26th, at 8 o’clock, remained there until 
|| the Monday. Left on Monday, at 2 p.m., and 
arrived in San Diego, looking as we approached it 
more lively than ever at 7 o’clock on Wednesday 
|| evening, August 31st, having had a most delightful 
calendar month, Found my family well, thank God. 
It grows late and I feel tired, so good night. 

| San Diego, October Ist, JoOsEPH SURR, 


| 
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Despotic Sway of That Great Monopoly, 
Commercial Company—Native Slavery 


Wasuineton, Nov. 1.—A. P. Swineford, Gov: 
_ ernor of Alaska, in his annual report, says that th 
value of all taxable property in the territory, ex. 
Glusive of the Alaska Commerciat Compan 
establishments on the seal islands, is $10,000, 
On the subject of mines and minerals the Governo 
says that wonderful, results are being produce ( 
The great mine and mill on Douglas Island hay 
> been in steady operation during the year, tur 
_ out gold bullion at the rate of $100, 000 per month | _ 
The Governor gays it is reported that Mr. Ogilvie, | - 
who was sent out by the Dominion Government 
last spring to locate the boundary line | etween | 
Alaska and the Northwest Territory, claims that 
the Shitando River isin Britisn Territory, and has” 
suggested that, on the strength of his report, his 
| Government is likely to attempt Next summer the | 
collection of miners’ licenses. Any attempt of thi 
kind will be resistea by the miners, a large majorit 
of whom are American citizens, and if persisted in 
will certainly end in bloodshed. The Governor | 
suggests that, in view of the imminent danger of 
such troubles, the recommendation to Congress in | 
benalf of a joint commission to definitely settle the 
boundary line beurgently renewed. = 
Of the Alaska Commercial Company the report | 
says: Deer eee eet wifi sa {Ray ag 
' The fur trade of Alask 
the Alaska Commercial 
ernment with a monopoly of. 
it has profited to the exten 
octopus-like thrown out its 
ered to itself ab Ph tha ther 
luerative teade sit. as by the po 
‘driven away all competition an¢ 
pepuiseeny wherever b 
y Government aged! 


¥ 


is_ practic ly monopolized by 
Company. Clothed by the Gov- |. 
of the fur seal trade, in which 
Fist Lipoic it aoe 
macies and gath-— 

of value. in this. most. 


of its great wai 


educed the native | 

) not supervised | 
he s de- | 
ali this and— 


pretty wood, through which ran a fishing stream | od 
are occasionally found, but fortunately we met none ; | 


children are being trained (52 boys and 53 girls) under | © 


munications, Business Letters, Bic. > 
eer oReC . PRESS PUB. CO., 


FROM THE ARCTIC. 


gers and Freight. 


important People---Interview With 
' Mr. John Treadwell, Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson and Others, 


The steamer Idaho, Captain Hunter, 
arrived from Alaska to-day at neon, 
bringing 145 passengers all told. She 
atrived in Port Townsend last evening 
jand there discharged her freight con- 

sisting of 500 barrels of fish oil, 500 bar- 
| rels of salmon, six boxes of bullion from 

the Treadwell mines, valued at about 

$90,000, and a quantity of miscellaneous 

freight. 

lain alongside the Ocean dock. This 
'| evening she will proceed to go under the 
shutes for coal, and early to-morrow 
morning she will put otf for Portland, 
where she will load a return cargo. . 

A Press reporter interviewed Captain 


Hunter, who reported, a very pleasant 

trip on the way down. At Sitka a slight 

hurricane of spow was experienced 
j but the remainder of the journey was 
without incident. 

The weather was bright and sunshinny | 
and there was very little rain, consider- 
ing that winter is very close. The An- 
‘Sound. was passed near Queen Charlotte 

ound 


WHO CAME DOWN. 


Among the mest notable passengers 
who came down on the Idaho from their 


Kinnon, a large merchant of Wrangel; 
Mr. John Treadwell, of the Treadwell 
Mining Company; Mr. William Saun- 
der, of the Saunder Mining Company, 
and Rey. Dr. Sheldan Jackson, United 
States Educational Agent at Sitka. There 
were also a number of Yukon miners 
aboard, who will return to the famous 
placers of that stream on the dawn of 
‘Spring. 

Mr. Duncan McKinnon is on his way 
home to Scotland, for the first time in 24 
years. During that period Mr. McKin- 
non has spent the larger portion of his 
| time in Wrangel, and has built for him- 
! self alarge fortune in fur trading and 
bartering with the Indians. He left Se- 
attle this afternoon for New York, in- 

| tending, as he himself said, ‘‘to see all 

| the sights on the way. 24 
| return to Wrangel in about three months, 


| MR. JOHN TREADWELL. 


‘a Press reporter was introduced to Mr. 


= mines, who is on his way to San Fran- 
| cisco. On his being interviewed con- 
cerning his mines Mr. Treadwell ex- 
pressed -a wish to say very little on the 


subject. However, THe Press cat was 


wer, and Mr. Treadwell then most 
‘iously condescended to give any in- 
ion asked of him. 

‘regards our mines there is very 


amp mill, I believe, 


L 


| Arriva of the Idaho With Passen- |: 


|| pressed a wish that she might take some 


During the afternoon she has || 


Arctic quarters were Mr. Duncan Mc- | 


He expects to | 


‘Through the kindness of Capt. Hunter : 


J ohn Treadwell, of the famous Treadwell | 


not to be put off with such an evasive |, 


to be said. We have been working |: 


, making 240 stam ps 


‘ pa 

ildren from the ‘Sitka 
training school, . is now on his way 

east with his. charges, to there place } 
them in institutions where their educa- 
tion may be completed. The party con- 
sists of three Indian youths and_ five 
‘ ‘maidens. The boys wore the uniform of 
‘the school, which is light blue; the 
‘\jacket is short and neat fitting, and the 
shoulders are crowned with epaulets. 
On the head is a-very neat.cap of the 
same material and color. 

In conversation with a Press reporter, 
the reverend gentleman said: ‘‘Last sum- 
(mer Mrs. Elliott J. Shephard, of New 
York, made a visit to Alaska, and while 
there "manifested a deep interest in the 
‘instruction and education of the pupils 
of the Sitka training school. She ex- 


| of the children back with her and edu- | 
cate them. Sucha project at that time 
was of course rather impracticable, but I | 
promised her that.as soon as arrange- | 
ments could be made, I would bring 
some of the children myself East, and I 
am now on my way thither. One of the 
boys will be taken to Westmoreland, 
Penn., and the other two will be taken 
‘to the Carlisle barracks, and there re- 
_celve a military training. The girls will 
be taken to the Female Academy at 
Northfield, Mass. Mrs. Shepherd will 
bear all the expense.”’ 

The Doctor and his charges left by the 
3 o’clock train for Chicaga 

The November term of the Dis! rict 
Court is in session at Sitka. There are 
three murder cases on the docket, one of 
whom is Frank Fuiler, the murderer of 
Archbishop Segners. There is some |, 
doubt as to whether or not this prisoner 
will be convicted, as there is want of 
damaging evidence on the part of the 
pee peecuon 
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Sanitarium um Arrivals. 


_ | ton, Mass.; Edward Fabian, N. Y.5 Mre. 
| Geo. Barnard, N. Y.; E. A. Wilcox, Ge- 

| neva; EK. H, Ayres, Elmira. 
Fripay, Dec. 
J. B. Backus, N. ¥.; Geo. P. Smith, 
Philadelphia, Pa.;Miss Mary F.Caldwell, 


2. 


J. Moorhead, North Hast, Pa. 
SatrurDay, Dec. 38. 
EK. K. Stevenson, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Jas, Benkard, N. Y.; O. 8. Teale, N. Y.3 


L, G. Yoo and wife, Chicago, 


Wheeling, W. Va.; J. H. Gilmore, Roch- | 
ester; R. L. Biskop, St. Louis, Mo.; G. 
B. Miller, Rochester ; Jas. 
Northfield, Minn.; 8. Jackson, Sitka 
| Alaska ; Olga Hilton, Junean, Alaska ; 

8S. K. Paul, Tougass, Alaska ; Minnie 
Shotter, Junean, Alaska; Car-na-Dauck, 
| Stickine River, Alaska; Blanche Lervier, 
Fort Wrange!], Alaska ; -Sha-nat clain, 
Fred Kristlisk, Sitka, ialaeia” ; Henry 
Philip, Chilcat, Alaska. 


“1 VIC@S at the Sanitarium: 


Can caaee Matt. 13;1--9, Rev. Messrs, 
bee Pag Mr. Epp. Mrs, 
Barlow 


| Alaska,” who, with a company of seven 


the one hour bad seemed too short, Mr. 


\ 


aceenie? D Dee. 1. 1/557. | 


Dr. Buell, Rochester; Mr. Flagg, Bos- 


Babyland; E. R, Gilmore, Rochester; RB. 


Til; Mra 
H. ©. Townley, Watertown; Geo. Adams, | 


eee ing, the boys for Carlisle, Pa., and the 


| girls to some school which is vol to be | 


in the Sunday | morn- 
ing service, which was a sacramenta 
one, and as usual very delightful. In 
the absence of Dr. Foster, Prof. Gil- 
more led the Bible class, and the lesson, 
II, Cor. 5:10-21, was one of great inter- 
est and profit to 2 company ef over forty 
who were ir attendance. The evening 
was given to Rev. Sheldon Jackson, the 
we'l known, Presbyterian ‘ Bishop of 


as Young 


- native boys. ana girls, showed us, as 
/many had never seen it before, the need, 
the promise, and the fruits of work for 
Christ in that distant territory. That 
he could tell us of a territory of the 
United States, in which there are in A. 


‘| D. 1887, idolatry; human beings burned 
_|at the stake, and'slowly cut to pieces for 


| witcheraft ; and 2,000 slaves in the most 
| abject bondage, was » revelation to many» 
and a shame to all citizens of this land, 
| The Lord’s Prayer, chanted in English, 
by the children, was followed by many 
of the Moody and Sankey hymns. 
| ** Jesus, lover of my sou!,” in English, 
/and also translated into their native 
| tongue, (the Klinkit,) showed the fruits 
of but a short training, and the capacity 
of the children to appropriate the best 
things ef a Christian civilization. As 


Jackson was invited to continue his ser. |. 
vice on Monday evening, when after a 
half hour given to the usual devotional 
exercises, the children went on with 
_| their singing, giving many selections 
| from secular schoolsongs, of Christmas, 
sleighing, ‘‘Swinging in the apple tree,” 
“My country, ‘tis of thee,” etc.; and 
closing with a sweetly sung ‘‘ Good 
| night, dear friends.” On a remark af 
the excellent memorizing powers of the 
|| children, who sung through the two 
evenings with no look at a book, Mr. 
Jackson replied that if they had strength 
and he would simply name the first line 
of their hymns, they could sing right 
on two hours longer. The Chapel was 
full both evenings; the whole great 
family was moved by their presence,and 
churches in all parts of the land will 
surely not fail to feel the influence of 
their presence in such an audience; and 
not only Alaska, but all mission fields, 
will share in the deepened interest zoe 
ed by such a missionary ‘‘object lesson.’ 
Mr. Jackson modestly suggested that his 
Presbyterian frends might feel willing 
to bear the expenses of their two days’ 
stup ; but no church lines were acknowl- 
edged in the making up of a gift which 
was twice the amount he suggested, 
The children left us on Tuesday morn- 
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Quaker oe on Douglas Island, to 
a Free Press reporter recently that th 
school had rec ved a. Jar ge pe rou 
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Alaska Ohildren in Harrisburg—That Al_ 
legea Art Exhibition—The Tin Wed- 

_ ding of Mr.and Mrs, David Watts. 

‘What Sheriff Sheesley WIll Do. 

yy Other Local Matters, 


FROM FAR-OFF ALASKA. | 


‘North Visit the «‘Felegraph’’ Office, \] 
A bright; keen-looking gentleman lead- 


Market street this morning that attracted 
“much attention—so very much attention 
“in fact that the crowd about the children 
‘annoyed them, and the gentleman took 

the little folks into the THLEGRAPE edi- 

torial room for’a short time, where they 
met with a kindly reception. The gen- 
tleman was Rey. Sheldon Jackson, 

a gentleman whose life has been devoted 
‘to Alaskan missions and education in. 

Alaska, and the children were five girls 

and two boys, all born in Alaska, and 

educated in the Sitka training school. 

Their object in coming east is to 
fit themselves for teachers, that 
they may go back and continue the 
“good work in their native country. Mr. 
Jackson had first intended to place them | 

in the Moody school at Northfield, Mass., 

but did not succeed, and to day was on 
this way to Carlisle Indian school, where 
the children will be cared for until they 
can be placed in other schools. Their 

Mames—having discarded their native 

cognomens—are Flora Campbell, Olga 

Hilton, Minnie Shotter, Blanche Lewis, 

Florence Wells, Henry Phillips and) 

Samuel Pauli. The latter is aged but 
four years, and isthe son of the first na- 

‘tive missionary in Alaska, who was 

drowned with Rey. Segman, of Greens- 
burg, Pa., while on a mission near Sitka, 
Mrs. Segman will adopt the little fellow, 
who is remarkably bright, and for the 
benefit of the TELEGRAPH staff he recited 
@ little piece and sang a little song. All 
of the others can read and write, and are 
very intelligent. They began to learn 
‘English about two years ago, and cons | 
verse fluently. While in the office they | 
gang ‘Jesus, Lover of My Soul’ in the 
Alaskan language, and followed it with 
the long metre doxology, their voices: 
blending sweetly. The children looked, 

‘none the worse for their long ride and are 

‘happy and contented. They were filled 

with amazement over the sights they saw, | 

“regarding a carriage with great curiosity, | 

and being simply amazed at an elevator. | 
They said they never had a good sleigh | 
ride in Sitkagas the snow melted too quick- 
ly, and tha#it is colder east than along: 
the coastin their country. One of the 
boys never had an overcoat, because he 
never had occasion to use one, 
The party left for Carlisle at noon. 


| 
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A lady in this city who is greatly in-’ 


terested in mission work among the In- 


dians went on a shopping tour with the) 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 1, Nd 
TEACHERS, FOR ALASKA. 
Native Boys and Girls Broucht to Carlisle 
to Receive Education, 69 «| 
From the Regular Correspondent of Tam Pruss, 
WasHINGTON, Dec. 14,—Rey, Dr, Sheldon 
Jackson arrived in Washington trom Alaska 
yesterduy with four young girls, natives of that 
territory, whom he has brought to this country 
to be edneated. One of them is of pure Russian 
blood, tivo are hasf-breeds and one an Alaskan | 
Indian. They are all about 15 ‘years of age, || 
are exceptionally bright and have already re. 
ceived sume elementary education in Alaska. 
Dr. Jackson leit one more 
three boys at Carlisle, Pa., and the eight con- 


stitnte the first company of young people ever | 
brought from country for 


after « visit to their benelacir <i oy 
after a he ‘tress in New York, | 
Mrs, Elliott i. Sheppard, who is to pay all the 
mie Ue Of their training, will) return to (Oar- 
sie, Where they Ait cater an academical in- 
intention is to edueate these 
betas 3 People to be teachers in Alaska and 
1 this end in view, a course of study | 


JExienaipE through four years bas been plan- | 


ne 


The Commissioner of Edueation r 
1 2 Y ecelye y 
bbe Yast mail three letters from Alaskan ehite 
Ten, Whose acquaintance he formed during 
his Visit to Sitka last Summer, These children 
atin pupils in the schools that have been es- 
ae shed there and the composition of the 
ers, as well as their handwriting, punctua- 
t on, capitalization and spelling, show both 
inteHigence and proficiency, : Zi. La we 
ee---——-2- 2 
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ALASEAN GIRLS AND Boys,—-Mr, Sheldon Jackson, 
with four Alaskan girls, called on Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs Atkins to-day to present to him 
these girls, who have been Hast through the 
penerosity of Mrs. E. F. Shepherd, a daughter of | 
Wm,H. Vanderbilt, to be educated as teachers, 
From this: city they will go to New York to see 
Mrs. Shepherd; and then they Will. go to Carlisle, 


Pa, where they will attend the Metz- | 
gar FWerbale Seminary. Mr. Jackson — also 
brought. with him | from Alaska . three 


boys who are now at Capt. Pratt’s school in Car- 
lisle. ) The girls are neatly dressed, and talk Eng- 
lish. They wrote their names) in a legibie hand 
on a sheetof paper for the information of some 
whocamein to see them, Their names are as 
follows: Flora Campbell, Minnie Sholter, Olga Hil- 
ton, and Florence’ Wells. Mr. Dawson, the com- 


missioner of education, who was in. Alaska this 
summer, came over to see the girls,and at his re- 
Quest Lhey-sang several Sunday-school hy nas: 

ial tatelonnees Aemabery ee Lt } 


Inlerior Chicogo. Nec Js 1667 
—A few days ago, a fresh Alaska breeze 
rushed into our editorial rooms when the 
door was opened. We knew it was an 
Alaska breeze because close behind it came 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, and behind him five |) 
Alaska Indian children from the Thlinkit |! 
tribe, in the Yukon River valley, and one 
Russian, all being from nine to fourteen | 
years of age. Of the Indians there were | 
half-breeds and two were full-blooded. Of | 
course they came in in Indian file. One |} 
was a boy, and another boy ‘‘abode with 
the stuff” at the depot. Dr. Jackson takes ! 
the girls to Mr. Moody’s school at North-} 
field, Mass. The boys go to Capt. Pratt’s | 
government school at Carlisle, Pa., where | 
one is to learn the printer’s and the other | 
the tinner’s trade. The children were all | 
| clean and nicely dressed, and every face 


jittle Alaskans this morning after their 
visit 1o the TrELEGRAPH office. She pur: 
chased the four-year-old boy a tin horn, 
and as he marched up Market street he 
was vociferously blowing the instrument 
with all the power of his lungs. The 
same kind lady made liberal purchases 
for the other children. 


_Awake, 


was bright, intelligent and interesting. | 
While here they sang for us, with sweet, 
clear voices, the Doxology, ‘‘Gather Them 
i| In,” and several other familiar hymns, and 
| repeated in concert the Twenty-third Psalm 
| and the Lord’s Prayer. There is nothing 

selfish in this office, and so we called in 


| the representatives of the two religious pa- || 


pers at the end of the hall to enjoy the 
feast. 
| kept wondering what besides a thoroughly 
Christianizing civilization could 
wrought these uplifting changes. Those 
children’s faces fairly shone when they 
went to the cars with hands full of Har- 


Long after our eyes were dry we | 


‘the Stat ching tog eee 
have || ate of Michigan; and the fact that 


cin the case to show tha 


per’s Young Folks, St. Nicholas, and Wide 


—scaurtsin tonite cee lA a DI te Re ri 


He Reviews the History 
Transaction and Clearly § 
Hearing on the Pointsat Issue— 
cial Statement of the Proofs. — 


Some seem to have gained the impres- 
siva in the Swineford case that the ver- 
dict was reached because of a default of 
the defense, because the defendant’s depo- 
sition had not arrived. As a matter of | 
fact the trial was stubbornly contested 
for three days, and the salient features of 
the testimony were thoroughly under- 
stood. That this is true is apparent from 
Judge Grant’s very clear, comprehensive 
charge, which is here given in full asa 
fair resume of the case: 

Gentlemen of the Jury. 

The plaintiff in this case, the State of |. 
Michigan, has sued the defendant, Swine- | 
ford, to recover an alleged balance which | 
they claim was in his hands and belonged 
to the State. There are two questions in 
the case: Ist. Did the defendant, Swine-| 
ford, receive the money for the plaintiff, | 
the People of the State, and hold it for 
them? and 2d. If he did, have the people 
madea case which entitles them to re- 
cover the amount? 

There is no testimony put in by the | 
defendant. The case hinges upon the) 
evidence put in by the plaintiff. It ap- 
pears from the evidence in the case~<hat. 
the defendant, Swineford, was eer tot 
United States Commissioner at the New 
Orleans Exposition in the years 1384-5, 
He was also appointed by the Governor 
of the State as one of the Commissioners. 
to represent this State at that Exposi-) 
tion, and tocollect the materials to be 
represented there on behalf of the State. | 

It appears that the managers at this, 
Exposition at New Orleans sent to Goy- 
ernor Begole, then the Governor of this| 
State, their draft for $5,000, for the pur- 
pose of being used in getting up and for- 
warding the exhibits from this State to 
that Exposition. It becomes material, 
therefore, to determine the questions to 
ascertain to whom this money was sent, 
and for what purposes it was sent. 

It appears from the evidence in the 
case that it was sent by the managers of 
this exposition to Mr. Begole, and not in 
his individual capacity, but as Governor 
of the State of Michigan. It was sent to 
him because of his occupying that official 
capacity, and I think the plain inference 
was, that if was sent for the benefit of the 
State, to be expended by him, or by the 
propor authorities, for the purpose for 
which it was sent. It was not sent to de- 
fendant Swineford. There is nothing in| 
the case from which it can be inferred | 
that the managers of this exposition sent. 
this money to My, Swineford, or that they 
had any DOT | to suppose that Mr. 
Swineford would have or did have any- 
thing whatever to do with it. It appears 
that the draft came to the Governor, as I 
have said, and was indorsed over by him | 
to Mr. Swineford, and was by the defend- | 
ant Swineford indorsed over to Mr. Kan- | 
ter, who was the Treasurer of this com- 
mission, 

It appears that the Governor had ap- 
pointed a commission, consising of five 
or more persons, five I think, to repre- 
sent the State at this exposition. They 
were charged with the duty of looking 
after this exhibit and of raising the 
money for that purpose. A thousand 
dollars of this money that came from the 
managers of the exhibition at New Orleans 
wes turned over by this commission to 
defendant Swineford for the purpose of 
getting up an exhibit for what is known 
as “the Lake Superior district.” ; 

I think it clear, therefore, from the evi- |. 
dence in this case, that this money was 
sent to the State of Michigan, was sent by 
these Commissioners for the benefit of. 


pe 


it was sent to the Governo: Be 


ies soil 
eapacity—that there i a 


one 
was given to A. to take to an adjoiniuge 
city and give to B., and the giver of the 
money should sue A. on the ground that 
he did not give it to B., it would be his 
duty to prove by B., or by com petent 
testimony, that A. had not fulfilled his 
duty, and given it to B. That, of course, 
is a general rule of law. 

Now, the facts in this case appear to be 
this on behalf of plaintiff, that is, that the 
defendant, Swineford, did not account > 
anybody on behalf of the State for this 
money. I think it is a plain inference 
that he declined to account—taking the 
position that he was not under any legal 
obligations whatever to account to the 
State authorities for this money. There 
is evidence in the case tending to show 
that one A.C. Davis had the charge of 
the mineral exhibit from the Upper Pen- 
insula, and it appears from the evidence 
| that the defendant paid to Davis for that. 
“purpose the sum of $250 of this money, 
for which the plaintiff concedes he should 
be entitled to credit. Now, gentlemen, it) 
|is plain tosee that the plaintiff in the 
case cannot ascertain what Swineford, the! 
_ defendant, has done with this money. 
|The facts lie entirely within his knowl-| 
edge. The law is reasonable and does. 
not require impossibilities, and I think 
| that where a party entrusted with money, 
to use for a specific purpose fails to ac- 
count, and refuses to account for it, that 
that makes a prima facie case against. 
him for the donor or the party to whom 
it belongs to recover it from him. 

Tt seems to me no hardship to say to 
him, ‘The facts are within your own 


. knowledge; you can show whether or not, 


you have disposed of this money in ac- 


cordance with the provisions of the | given Mr. Swineford to account. a suit | 
He was _ 
in Michigan after the commencement | 
shown of this suit, and the attorneys for the | 
plaintiff offered to stipulate to take his | 
deposition and waiving the right to a | 


‘trust.” The other party cannot; and it 
/seems to me that itis clear, under these | 
circumstances, that a plaintiff has made. 
out a case when it has 
ba refusal on the part of | 
the defendant to account for those) 
trust funds under these circumstances. I, 
therefore, charge you gentlemen, as matter. 
of law, that the plaintiff, so far as this. 
‘branch of the case is concerned, had made 
out a prima facie case and it was incum- 
bent upon the defendant to show what he, 


had done with this money, whether he had 
| expended it for the purpose for which it 
was entrusted to his hands. He has 
failed to do so; and I, thereforé, charge, 
you that the plaintiff is entitled to re- 
cover the sum of $750, the amount which 
is claimed, with interest. 

It is conceded that nothing was re- 
ceived there after the Ist of January; 
‘therefore, the plaintiff is entitled to re-— 
‘cover interest from the Ist of January, 
11885, making the amount $898.80. 
| I will say further, gentlemen, on the 
first branch of the case, on a point which 
I intended to speak of and which I neg- 
lected to do, and that is this: It is claimed 


Lom 


SWINEFORD MULOCT. 


New Orleans Exposition, appointed by 
| the State of Michigan, he received from 
the Governor of the State the sum of 
one thousand dollars, to be expended 
in securing an exhibit from the North- 
-ern Peninsula to that Exposition. The 
/testimony in the case showed that the 
exhibit was prepared by other parties; 
‘the other cammissioners, of whom 
there were four, accounted to the State 
‘in accordance with the provisions of 

law for the money they had received 

and expended. When called upon for 

an account of that which he had re- 
ceived, Swineford replied in a letter. 
grossly insulting and abusing the At- 
torney General, denying the right of 
the State to call him to an accounting 
and challenging the Siate to commence 
suit. He was informed that the At- 
torney General did not desire litigation 
for the State, but simply compliance 
with the rule which every citizen of! 
the State ot Michigan who has had | 
dealings with the State Treasury has 

been compelled to observe. 

Hitherto no man had been so great 


or so powerful that he could violate | 


the rules of the Treasury, which com - 

pel every man to account for every 

dollar and every ‘cent he has receiv ed. | 
After full opportunity had been 


was commenced against him. 


tull notice, provided they could be 
present and cross-examine. This offer 
was not accepted, but Mr. Swineford 
left the State and went to Alaska and 
caused notice of hig deposition to be 
given to be taken in Alaska on the 13th 
of December, atime and place where 
no person could reasonably be expected 
to be present and cross-examine for 


}\ the State. The State, however, adopted 


the plan of sending questions for the 
cross-examination, to the officer before 
whom te depositions were to be taken. 
Without waiting for the return of 
these depositions, and without his tes- 
timony, and without any application 
to the Court for further time on the 


on the part of the defendant that this 
‘Commission was without any authority of 
law, that there was no law of the State of 
| Michigan authorizing this Commission, 
Itis trne, gentlemen, that there was at 
time no provision of law authorizing 
vernor to appoint this Commis- 
but he assumed to do so, acting on 
The defendant was 


r those eir- 


part of defendant’s attorneys, the case 
came on to be heard. His attorneys 
claimed that because the money which 
he had received came to the Governor 
of the State of Michigan from the 


perirrate 10am bet Br. 
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e@ Was no evidence put in 


‘Mr. Davis by Mr. Swineford, towards 
the exhibit prepared by Mr. Davis, the | 
the State paying the balance. Batt 


| The Judge held first that the avis 


dence showed that the money had been 
received by the Governor for the pur- 

pose of enabling the State to make an. 
‘exhibit; that it came to the hands of 
‘Mr. Swinetord as an officer of the State, 
and that it was his duty to account for 
it; that the knowledge of how the 
money was spent must be with Mr. 

Swineford, and it was his duty to show, 
if he could, that the money had been 

Bete expended; and inasmuch as 

e failed to do this, a verdict was di- 

rected fer the plaintiff and was for 
$898.80. It is to be hoped that this is 

the last action of this kind that the 
State will be compelled to bring, as it 
is the first for many years. 

It 1s unfortunate for a State to have 
citizens who, like Swineford, seem to 
‘consider themselves above all laws: 
and whether they be wild-eyed anar- | 
ichists or prominent oOfliclals, public 
satety demands that they be taught 
the mistake. 


{ 


WILL THEY DO IT? 
It now remains to be seen if the 
Detroit Free Press, the Evening News 
and the Marquette Mining Journal will 
have the honesty to apologize to their 
readers for their wicked and cowardly 
assaults upon the editor of this paper 
and Attorney General Taggart for do- 
ing their simple duty in the Swineford 
case. . 
Apropos of this subject, the Lansing 
Republican very pertinently remarks: 
“Now that the Circuit Court of his 
own city and county, and a jury of his} 
own neighbors have brought in a ver- 
dict against Gov, Swineford, it is notice- 
able that not one of the democratic 
journals that have been so long de- 
nouncing Attorney General Taggart 
|and everybody else for insisting that 
| Gov. Swineford ought to render an ac- 
‘| count to the State, has a word to say. 
They all seem to be struck dumb. A 
year ago, and up toa few months ago, 
they savagely assailed anyone who] 
dared to whisper that Gov. Swineford 
ought, at least to explain—that he was 
no better than the ether commissioners 
who had cheerfully sent in their ac- 
counts, and he should do the same—] 
Anybody who ventured to hint that 
| Gov. Swinetord ouget to obey the usual | 
rules of business was pounced upon as 
| a slanderer if notatraitor; and Attor- 
|| ney General Taggart was abused with- 
| out stint for simply doing his official 
|duty. But now where be all these 
| furious denouncers? Why don’t they 
open on the Marquette court and jury? 
Now is the time when Goy. Swineford 
most needs defenders, and, lo! they are 
as silent as wooden blocks. Are they 
all soeasily paralyzed?” 
pee BNE 
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[Reprinted from Portland Evening Telegram, September 17, 1887.] 


FROM A TLASK A. 


MR. T. N. STRONG’SJIMPRESSION OF THE METLAKAHTLAS; 
THE MOST CIVILIZED INDIAN RACE ON THE EARTH. 


An Interesting Account of their Migration from British Columbia to their New Home on American Soil. 


Mention was made in this paper about six weeks ago of 
the fact that Mr. Thomas N. Strong, of Portland, has been 
called to Alaska to advise the Metlakahtla people in regard 
to their new settlement upon American soil. Since Mr. 
Strong’s return on Monday last the following facts respect- 
ing his trip have been obtained for the 7e/egram. 

Upon arriving at Port Chester, a wild and beautiful har- 
bor on Annette Island, Alaska, some thirty or forty of the 
principal men of Metlakahtla were found there, building 
store-houses and preparing or the coming city. Mr. Dun- 
can, their missionary leader, was aboard the Ancon and 
had with him supplies for the new settlement, so that the 
steamer had to make a stay to unload. During this stay the 
American flags, gifts to those people from their Eastern 
friends, were hoisted with all due ceremony, and the new 
settlement was fairly launched. At this place Mr. Duncan 
remained, but Mr. Strong went on to Sitka to consult with 
the governor and other officials, and on his return brought 
with him to Mr. Duncan his commission as magistrate at 
Metlakahtla, Alaska. The whole trip on the Ancon from 
here to Sitka, and from Sitka to Tongas Narrows, where he 
left the ship, is described by Mr. Strong as having been a 
magnificent and continuous picnic. The weather was fine, 
the scenery gorgeous; the ship was comfortable and the 
passengers were good natured, as they couldn’t help being 
with Captain Hunter, his officers and crew, who were as 
accommodating and pleasant as men could possibly be. 

On the return of the ship, Mr. Strong was met at Tongas 
Narrows by a canoe manned by five Indians, and with them 
he went to Port Chester. On his arrival there he was much 
surprised to meet 400 or 500 people. The canoes were 
coming in all the time. One open canoe, manned only by a 
man and his wife, and with three little children and an old 
woman in it, came from the old home to the new, some 
eighty or ninety miles, partly over the open ocean on one of 
the stormiest days. It was a frightful passage for so small 
a craft, but there seemed no end to the pluck and resolution 
of the natives. A great many meetings were had, and the 
situation was discussed for three or four days very carefully 
and shrewdly by the Indians. They wanted to know just 
how they stood, and cross-examined their lawyer without 
mercy. Strange Indians attracted by the rumor of the new 
settlement were coming in from points all up the coast. 
After settling their affairs and making their plans, the people 
went on with the work of removal. They were using their 
own steamboat to tow their canoes back and forward, and 
she came in and went out on every trip with a long line of 
canoes behind her. 

In addition to this they chartered a steam schooner to aid 
them, paying her $30 a day. The stormy season was com- 
ing on, and one great storm came up, but fortunately the 
boats and canoes all got safely into shelter, so no accidents 
were reported. 

It was pitiful to see the women and children and all the 
furniture and household goods, including sewing machines, 
etc., stored away from the pelting rain under rough bark 
shelters or canvas covers; but no one seemed discouraged, 
and the log cabins were going up everywhere, so that very 
soon they expected to be sheltered from the coming winter, 
and the very best of feeling prevailed. 

Mr. Strong had his blankets and tent along with him, but 
they would not allow him to camp out; they built him a log 
cabin and covered it with bark. It rained about every other 
day, everything was sopping wet, and the bill of fare was 
limited, but there was plenty of style. Their celebrated 
brass band would play evenings during dinner, and the 
canned corned beef was eaten to the accompaniment of the 
choicest airs that greet the British admirals from their naval 
bands aboard ship. Even their public meetings were called 
together by the same trumpet call used in the English naval 


service. There is every prospect that the town will start 
with a population of seven hundred to a thousand of as 
good, intelligent and capable native people as can be found 
in America, and if they are fairly treated and no accident 
happens, it will increase and become the largest and most 
civilized Indian town in the world. In fact one and all of 
the speakers in a conference they had with the Tongas tribe, 
said that they wanted it understood that their town was not 
an Indian but an American town, and that they would not 
remain Indians in the eyes of the law any longer than they 
could help. 

The town is to be built upon a low tract of ground on the 
south side of the harbor. According to the present plat there 
is one main street extending about a mile in length and 100 
feet wide along the harbor, leaving the beach free as a pub- 
lic levee. Every 430 feet is a cross street of the same width. 
The building lots are 100 feet square, with alleyways ten 
feet wide between them. This makes sixteen building lots 
to a block, each one with its own alley. 

The houses are to be built on alternate corners of the 
building lots, so thateach cottage will have an unobstructed 
view of the beach and harbor. ‘There are two fine points 
immediately in front of the central part of the town, and 
these are reserved for public purposes. Upon the principa 
one are located the church, public hall and school-house 
These command a beautiful view of the ocean and harbor, 
and will be visible for many miles along the coast. Im- 
mediately back of these are the magistrate’s, minister’s and 
school-teachers’ houses. Upon the other point is located 
the store, trader’s house, hospital, doctor’s house, and the 
guest room for visiting Indians. 

The people have started in vigorously to carry out their 
plans, and if properly helped and encouraged will un- 
doubtedly succeed in building up a fine town. Their loss 
in leaving their old home is very heavy. They and Mr. 
Duncan had invested of their own means in the church and 
public building at Metlakahtla over $33,000 in cash, besides 
the free labor. This, besides their own homes, is now a 
total loss to them. 

A fund is now being raised in the East to assist this com- 
munity to erect its public and private buildings at a low 
rate of interest ; the interest and principal to be a per- 
manent endowment fund for missionary and educational 
purposes amongst these people, and others along the coast. 
$50,000 will be required. Less than $3,000 has been raised, 
and is at the disposal of the people, who have purchased a 
saw-mill, and are using it for the purpose of clearing and 
improving their front and cross streets, so that the people 
can commence building their permanent homes at an early 
date. They area sturdy, self-reliant people, and seem to 
want as little help as possible. They say that they started at 
Metlakahtla, B.C., a little feeble band amongst hostile 
tribes, and built it up to what it is with less than $6,000 of 
outside help and that they can build up the new Metlakahtla 
likewise. Still they should be helped, as no fire or earth- 
quake ever made greater loss thaa a foolish bishop and an 
ill-advised colony has worked to this people, and the re- 
building by their own means would be a long and weari- 
some task. 

Many interesting conferences were held with other native 
tribes, who exhibited the keenest interest in the new en- 
terprise. The }Chinook jargon is the common means o 
communication, and through this Mr. Strong learned from 
all the Indians the high esteem and respect they entertain 
for Mr. Duncan, / His coming was welcomed by them all 
as the forerunner of better times and fairer dealing. 

Upon his return, Mr. Strong was taken to Tongas Narrows 
by the Indians, where he boarded the steamer Idaho and 
returned to Port Townsend, well pleased with his trip and 
its results. 


ing ar ind the big pulley that is firmly attached to the 
age. Ihe burden cars are hauled up by the ascending 
: and F 1e empty ones are let down by the descending 
Tho ‘10tive power may be furnished by an engine of 
e kinc vhich turns the drum. 
ere tl 1 are three important features of the modern 
e-roac ' -namely, the endless cable, the tension-pulley, 
the n ive power exerted through a revolving drum at 
endo cheline. The perfectly equipped modern road 
ht al ost blush to own such a rude affair as its progen- 
, but 1e improvement has come, through weary years 
low p gress, and the latest triumph of recent construc- 
need /»e no more ashamed of its forefathers than we of 
-ancie «Britons or Celts, or whoever our respective an- 
corsir y have been. There are claims on file in all the 
ent of “es of Christendom (heathendom does not yet is- 
: pater ;), and especially in England and America, for all 
ts of ’cviees ; single ropes and double ropes, cables un- 
-grouid and Enepended over head. 
n 1834 William James of England proposed to use hollow 
ls with chains moving in them to which the cars were to 
-attached—this is the first suggestion of the tunnel to be 
scribed further on. In 1864 A. C. Beach, now of the 
tentific American, proposed to move cars by means of a 
culiar‘ly constructed chain running in a grooved rail. 
> also devised a mechanical combination which by the 
me motion released the moving chain and applied the 
ake that brought the car to a stand-still. 
 *hus inventions and improvements succeeded one another, 
_ dnurierous patents were taken out and thousands of dis- 
_ pointrients were borne with moreor less equanimity. For 
-e reason and another none of the systems made any great 
adway in popular favor until Mr. Hallidiein 1871 matured 
_ 3 invention, and, having secured his patents, went to work 
combine his brains with other people’s money. At first 
met with no encouragement, but the inventive genius 
pears in his case—rare combination—to have been united 
h the business faculty, and he succeeded at length in se- 
ring the required capital. 
In the meantime—such are the cheerful possibilities of 
3 "practical politics ’’—certain enterprising persons secured 
ay _ franchise granting them a portion of all the hill districts 
'San Francisco, so that no other line could secure a right 
fway without their consent. Mr. Hallidie, however, had 
is inventions securely covered by patents, and after wrest- 
ng in vain with the problem of cable traction, the rival 
_ ompany gave up the contest in so far as to sell a right to 
- _ onstruct an experimental line. Mr. Hallidie’s associates 
vere Joseph Britton, Henry L. Davis, and James Moffitt. 
_itock-subscription books were duly opened, but not a dol- 
_at’s worth would’the prudent public take. The four cor- 
 yorators therefore decided to go ahead taking equal shares 
nd equal risks, andin June 1873. ground was broken on 
May Street and the work of construction began. ‘The terms 
f the charter required that cars should be running on 
August first, and by dint of good and energetic management 
he requirements were met. 
_ The topography of San Francisco rendered it’ the natural 
_irth-place of cable railways. A narrow strip of low land 
_ ordered the bay, and this in the early days, was wide 
- 1ough for all demands, but the steep sides of Russian Hill 
_¥ered such attractive building sites that they were soon 
stted with houses in spite of their inaccessibility. Horse 
rs were tried as a matter of course, but aside from the dif- 
Ity of preventing acar from coasting down hill ofits own 
ord, it was exceedingly difficult to haul them up when 
-avily loaded. It is recorded that five horses attached to 
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one loaded car had all that they could do to haul it two. 
blocks, a distance of eight hundred seventy-five feet, at a rise 
of about one foot in twelve. Of course this did not suit the 
progressive Californians, and as soon as they were assured 
that the cable could take them to the top of Russian Hill in 
about ten minutes without stopping to take breath, they 
could not have too many cable-roads. In San Francisco: 
alone about fifty miles of cable-railway are at present in op- 
eration, more are in course of construction, and the system 
is spreading to the other centers of population. Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and New York have followed the lead of their 
western sisters, and in the last named city acrucial test may 
shortly be made on the Third Avenue line which traverses. 
some of the most crowded streets of the metropolis. 

Readers who have no taste for mechanics may skip the 
rest of this paper if they will, but we hope most of them 
have become sufficiently interested to keep on, for some very 
ingenious contrivances go to the equipment of the cable- 
roads on which city folk will do most of their riding before 
long. In order to start with a clear understanding of the 
situation, take two empty spools and stand them on enda 
few inches apart upon a board. Through the hole in the 
middle of each drive a stout pin ora wire nail intothe board. 
Pass a thread around the spools, and tie its ends together so 
that it will be moderately tight around them. Now if spool 
number one is made to revolve, the thread will move and spool 
number two willrevolve withit. Here you havea moving ca- 
ble in miniature. Ifa line of rails were laid under each thread 
the model would be stili nearer reality. But this is the very 
simplest situation possible: the line is straight and level 
from end to end, and the cableis above ground which would 
not do at all where ordinary ‘street traffic would be inter- 
fered with. Moreover we cannot generally have our engine 
house (spool number one, for instance) in the middle of the 
street. 

Let us in the first place, get the engine house out of the 
way, or in other words, make the cable turn a corner. All 
that is needed is to lead each cable around a spool set at the 
desired corner. The spool number one (the engine house) 
is set wherever convenient, and when it is made to revolve, 
all the other spools revolve with it and with the cable. 

But cable and spools are still above ground, so when we 
are using a real street we dig a long trench and lay an iron 
pipe or tunnel therein. On the floor of this tunnel we set 
grooved carrying wheels for the cable to rest upon, and in 
the top of it we leave a narrow slit open, through which we 
can reach down with a pair of tongs, as it were attached to- 
the car, and grip the moving cable. Of course pits are dig- 
ged for the spools, or rather for the large grooved wheels 
that take their place in actual construction. We have now 
provided for a straight and level main line, but if the street. 
is crooked, or if there are any changes of level the cable will 
rub against the sides or top of the tunnel where the bend 
occurs, and will soon wear out itself and the tunnel too. 
This difficulty is overcome by setting wheels like the carry- 
ing pulleys at the sides of the tunnel or in its roof wherever 
the change of direction would naturally cause the cable to 
touch. 

Nothing now remains but to start the engine, grip the 
moving cable with your tongs, and away you go! So 
thought one of the early inventors who contrived a tunnel 
and carrying pulleys, and the rest about as they are used 
to-day, but who remarked in his claim, ‘‘the method of at- 
tachment is immaterial.’’ In point of fact it is excessively 
material. The gripper must be immensely strong, and its. 
grip must be vise-like ; yet it must not tighten all at once 
or the car will start with such a jerk that all the passengers. 
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will be piled at the rearend. The gradual tightening can 
be effected with solid jaws but they wear out the costly 
cable so rapidly that in some instances cables have become 
useless in less than three months. 

Endless experiments have been made, and the best results 
have been attained on the bridge between New York and 
Brooklyn where the traffic is continuous day and night, 
with heavy trains at intervals, during the busy hours, of 
one minute anda half. The first cable that was set in mo- 
tion over the bridge lasted three years and even then showed 
few external signs of wear. The inside strands had, how- 
ever, been crushed by pressure and the cable had stretched 
beyond the limit of safety. 

The grip used in this was devised by W. H. Paine, one of 
the constructing engineers of the bridge. It cannot be de- 
scribed in detail without illustration, but the principle may 
perhaps be indicated. Suppose each leg of a pair of tongs 
to be fitted with a wheel so that when the tongs are closed 
the rims of the wheels will bear against each other. Rvi- 
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dently if a moving line be clasped between these wheels 
they willbothrevolve. Ifthe gripping pressure is increased 
the moving line willexert an increased pulling power on the 
tongs. Now ifthe tongs are attached to a car the wheels 
will at first revolve without moving it, but as the grip is 
tightened the pull becomes more powerful and is at length 
sufficient to start the car which soon gains headway equal 
to that of the line. Then the wheels cease to revolve and 
car and cable move along together. The attachment has 
thus been effected with no appreciable friction upon the 
surface of the cable. There are several modifications of the 
Paine grip in existence, but it is not known that any of them 
have stood such a severe test as that afforded by the East 
River bridge. 

In conclusion we may say that while the original plant 
of a cable railway is greater than that of a horse railway, its 
running expenses are much less, its carrying capacity and 
its speed are greater, and with the modern appliances its 
cars are quite as easily and quickly started and stopped. 
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The western world has known some large transactions in 
real estate, but none on so great a scale as when the United 
States bought Russian America. We got nearly four hun- 
dred millions of acres at two cents an acre. 

Terra incognita it was then, and an unknown country to 
the large majority of our people it remains to this day. 
Much was said at the time about the folly and extravagance 
of the investment, and sentiment was strong that it had 
been better to let the czar keep his icebergs and glaciers, 
and the seven anda half millions purchase money remain 
in the treasury where it was then greatly needed. 

But time proves all things right or wrong, wise or unwise, 
and time has shed its light on the much-mooted wisdom of 
the Alaska purchase. Mr. Seward had great faith in the 
measure, regarding it as the greatest achievement of his 
career ; but he said, ‘‘ It will take a generation to find it out.” 
The generation is rapidly passing, being two-thirds gone; 
and through the labors of a few pains-taking investigators 
the facts have accumulated sufficiently to warrant a conclu- 
sion. Mr. Seward is more than sustained, and no prophet’s 
eye is able now to foresee the important influence Alaska 
may yet have on the nation’s commerce. 

Among those who have laid the country, and, indeed, the 
world, under obligations for information about Alaska, Mr. 
Hubert Howe Bancroft deserves the first place. His recent 
work, ‘‘History of Alaska,’’* possesses the same clear- 
ness, accuracy, and detail which characterize all the author’s 
numerous works. The history is recognized authority on 
all Alaska questions. 

Alaska is both great and small. It is great in territorial 
extent, being one-sixth as large as the whole United States, 
or equal to eleven states the size of New York. It has a 
coast line which, reckoning the islands and smaller indent- 
ures, is greater than the circumference of the earth. It has 
the highest mountain of the western continent. A single 
group of islands numbers more than eleven hundred. Its 
river Yukon, as shown by Schwatka and the earlier Russian 
explorers, is the second longest water-course on the globe. 
Alaska is great in its land and sea fur-bearing animals and 
in the incalculable quantities of food-fish found in its bays 
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and rivers. But doubtless this w/tima Thule of our North- 
west is greatest in the unknown mineral and other resources 
which the spirit of inquiry in man is sure to make known 
in duetime. The eye of civilized man has not yet looked 
upon three-fourths of its great area. Only the imagination 
is left to suggest what riches are deposited there by Him 
who hath made nothing in vain. 

Alaska is very small, however, in the extent and charac- 
ter of its history, in the number of inhabitants, in churches 
and schools, in all that makes civilization. : 

The history proper covers only a hundred fifty years. It 
dates from 1741 when Vitus Behring, the famous Russian 
explorer, after weary months of search, sighted the snowy 
peaks of Mt. St. Elias. It was by right of his discovery 
that Russia laid claim to the country. But the territory 
had been discovered by Asiatics long before Behring. For 
nearly two centuries before him, wandering bands of rude 
Cossacks had been pushing their way eastward through 
northern Siberia, lured on by the rich rewards of fossil 
ivory, the tusks of the ancient mammoth elephant. At 
length they reached the shore of the Pacific, when, urged 
by their migratory spirit and dreaming of richer ivory fields 
beyond the waters, they put to sea without chart or com- 
pass, on rafts of rudest construction. Many of them per- 
ished amid ice and storm, but others pushed on and finally 
came to the Aleutian Islands and the coast of Alaska. The 
contact of Cossacks and Aleuts produced such scenes of 
strife and cruelty as only the conflicts of barbarous and 
brutal races exhibit. 

For half a century after Behring’s discovery, Russian 
traders and adventurers flocked pell-mell to this new region 
where they imagined was a never-failing source of wealth. 
And, indeed, so rich was the harvest of furs that many of 
those early fortune-seekers found success in the gains of a 
single voyage. Many went for wealth and found a grave; 
but still the quest continued and increased until it was ap- 
parent that without government restriction the seal-fisheries 
would soon become exhausted. This necessity led to the 
chartering of the famous Russian American Company. 

The history of Alaska during the Russian period is main- 
ly the history of this company. Organized at the close of 
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the last century it continued with successive renewals of 
charter till the purchase by the United States in 1867. 
Among the items of its contract with the government ap- 
pear the following: They agreed to maintain a mission of 
the Greeco-Catholic Church, members of which were to ac- 
company all trading and hunting expeditions which were 
likely to bring them in contact with native tribes that they 
might endeavor to christianize them and encourage their 
allegiance to Russia. They were also to use efforts to pro- 
mote ship-building and domestic industries. 

In the main the career of this great monopoly was one of 
large profits without much work toward the civilizing and 
improvement of the natives. Nor was much of that sort to 
be expected. Experience tells us that to secure such results 
the work must be entrusted to other hands than those of a 
great company whose sole reason of existence is to make 
money. 

After the purchase by America the wholesale slaughter of 
fur-bearing animals began once more ona scale equal to that 
which followed the Russian discovery. In the greed for 
gain men often forget the plainest principle of political 
economy or human prudence, viz.: to protect the source of 
supply. The seal-fisheries were again threatened with ex- 
termination. The government’s expedient to prevent this 
was the leasing of the Prybilof or Seal Islands to the Alas- 
ka Commercial Company for a term of twenty years with 
the condition that not more than one hundred thousand 
skins should be taken in a single year. This company by 
the terms of its contract pays into the treasury of the United 
States a fixed rental of fifty-five thousand dollars a year, 
and a tax of two dollars, sixty-two and a half cents on each 
fur-seal skin, and fifty-five cents per gallon on all seal oil 
Shipped from the islands. Through a period of fifteen years 
this revenue has averaged annually three hundred seventeen 
thousand dollars. By theexpiration of its lease it will have 
paid an amount almost equal to the cost of the territory. 

In addition to the financial side of the contract there are 
numerous humane conditions inserted. Provision is made 
for the remuneration and treatment of the natives; goods 
are to be sold them at rates not more than twenty-five per 
cent above wholesale price in San Francisco; widows and 
orphans at the Seal Islands are to be provided for at the 
company’s expense ; medicine is furnished without charge; 
all agents and employees of the company are enjoined to 
treat the inhabitants of the islands with the utmost kind- 
ness ; they are to instruct the natives in household economy 
and to endeavor to help them to a higher civilization. Re- 
quirements like these reflect credit on the government that 
imposed them. But it must be borne in mind that they ap- 
ply only to a small fraction of the whole population, being 
those alone on the islands where the company’s trade is 
carried on. Outside of this small number, with slight ex- 
ception, scarcely anything has been done during the whole 
twenty years of American possession for the moral and in- 
tellectual improvement of the people. The record is not 
creditable to a great Christian nation. 

The population of this vast region, by the census of 1880, 
is only thirty-three thousand. Of these not more than ten 
per cent can be called civilized. There is reason to believe 
that in the earlier part of the Russian occupation it was 
twice the present number. Many theories are offered to ac- 
count for the decrease: the rigor of the climate; the fact 
that where it is milder, as at the capital, Sitka, it is so wet 
and malarious, there being a rain-fall of eighty-three inches 
in the year. But the truer explanation is found in the ex- 
tremely degraded condition and habits of the people. Sir 
George Simpson, the traveler, says, ‘‘A full third of the 
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population of this coast are slaves of the most helpless and 
abject description. Some of them are prisoners taken in 
war, but the majority have been born in bondage. These 
wretches are the victims of cruelty, and often are the instru- 
ments of malice and revenge. If ordered to kill a man they 
must do it or lose their own life. The earth huts of the 
Aleuts were without ovens. There was always a scarcity of 
wood and often of food. Sometimes their only diet was rot- 
ten fish, but those employed by the company were well fed, 
housed, and clad.’’ 

Such, practically, is the condition of a people who since 
1867 have been wards of the nation. During the Russian 
period, at the expense of the Russian American Company, 
the Greek church made an attempt, with some success, at 
churches and schools and even hospitals. When the terri- 
tory changed hands the Greek church relaxed its effort and 
most of its work was abandoned. To our shame it is con- 
fessed that no hands have taken up the work they forsook 
and carried it on in any adequate degree. Congress, it is 
true, made an appropriation for educational purposes, but 
there has lacked the interest to apply the money to the in- 
tended purpose. 

One exception, at least, to the above is the work under 
direction of the Reverend Sheldon Jackson, superintendent 
of Presbyterian missions in the territories. He has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a few schools and has applied some 
of the government money which was waiting for some one 
to devote to the avowed object of the appropriation. To 
quote Mr. Jackson’s words, ‘‘ Russia gave them government, 
schools, and the Greek religion, but when the country 
passed from their possession they withdrew their rulers, 
priests, and teachers, while the United States did not send 
any others to take their places. Alaska to-day has neither 
courts, rulers, teachers, nor ministers. The only thing the 
United States has done for them has been to introduce 
whiskey.’’ This was written in 1877, ten years after the 
country came into our hands. The second decade has 
brought some changes, but so slight as by no means to quit 
us of serious responsibility and reproach. 

But notwithstanding their debased condition and the fact 
that the moral idea seems almost utterly dormant, they 
are quick to learn and eager to be taught. They can appre- 
ciate the sharpening of their faculties for the practical bene- 
fit it brings. Fittingly has Mr. Bancroft asked, ‘‘ What 
shall we do with the people of Alaska? Let them sit and 
gaze seaward with a steadfast stare, awaiting the arrival of 
the steamer which, bearing the United States flag, brings 
them month by month their supply of hootchenoo (molasses- 
rum)?”’ 

In striking contrast with the Alaska of little civilization 
is the Alaska of great commercial resources and possibili- 
ties. Mr. Seward when visiting theterritory in 1869 said in 
a speech at Sitka, ‘‘Mr. Sumner, in his elaborate and mag- 
nificent oration, although he spoke only from historical ac- 
counts, has not exaggerated—no man can exaggerate—the 
marine treasures of the territory. Indeed what I have seen 
here has almost made me a convert to the theory of some 
naturalists, that the waters of the globe are filled with stores 
for the sustenance of animal life surpassing the available 
productions of the land.”’ 

It is estimated that at the Prybilof Islands alone five 
millions of fur-seals make their annual summer resort. It 
is at this time that they are taken by the seal-hunter. By 
limiting the number to one hundred thousand a year the 
best skins are secured and the industry is protected from 
that excess which in other parts of Alaska and in the south 
seas has exhausted the supply. The skins must be removed 
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within half an hour after the animal is killed or they are 
worthless. They are then salted on the fleshy side, after- 
ward pickled, then rolled in bundles of two with the fur side 
outward and tightly corded. In this condition they are 
shipped to San Francisco to be counted by the government 
agent, and then being placed in casks they are sent to Lon- 
don, the great seal-fur market of the world. 

The method of dressing and dyeing the seal skin is a 
trade secret, and the industry is almost wholly confined to 
London. The French have tried hard to make competition. 
They have imported artisans from England and succeeded 
in mastering all the processes except the dyeing, which 
secret has baffled them. 

Beside the seal are various other kinds of peltry, among 
them the fox, beaver, marten, and sea-otter ; of the latter 
alone there is an annual catch of from five to seven thou- 
sand, whose skins are sold in London at from seventy-five 
to a hundred dollars each. 

Not until recently was there any just idea of the vast 
quantities of fish found in the waters of Alaska. It is more 
than probable that in the near future these waters will be 
the main source of the world’s supply; especially if as 
often prophesied other sources begin to decline. Salmon, 
cod, herring, mackerel, halibut, and several other kinds 
abound. To illustrate how recent and how rapid is the 
growth of this industry, there is the fact that the salmon- 
pack alone increased from eight thousand cases in 1880 to 
thirty-six thousand in 1883. But the shipments are only a 
small fraction of the annual catch. The salmon is the sta- 
ple food of the natives who waste ninety per cent in pre- 
paring for use. It is estimated that they take from ten to 
twelve millions salmon a year; some of them, the king salm- 
on, weighing from eighty to a hundred pounds. Add to 
this the corresponding abundance of other food-fishes found 
in these waters and we have an idea of the possible com- 
mercial greatness of this single resource. 

When in the not far away future twenty-five millions of 


_ people shall inhabit the states and territories of the western 


coast, when a net-work of railroads shall be spread through 
all that region, who will pretend to estimate the commercial 
value of these marvelous fisheries? 

That same future may also have need for the great timber 
resources of Alaska. As far north as the Yukon the mount- 
ains and valleys are covered with forests. Spruce is the 
most abundant and the bark of the hemlock spruce may 
yet be in demand for tanneries. But the most valuable is 


the yellow cedar which grows to a height of a hundred feet 


and a circumference of twenty feet. The wood is very dur- 
able and is prized beside for its aromatic odor. It isusedin 
ship-building and the fine work of the cabinet-maker. Un- 
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der the second charter of the Russian American Company 
ship-building was extensively carried on and the same will 
doubtless be true again, as the requisite iron, coal, and tim- 
ber are found near to navigable water. . 

Coal is found in many parts and the indications are 
that there will be no lack of supply when the world’s de- 
mand calls for it. There are the several varieties, lignitic, 
bituminous, and anthracite. Likewise in various places 
petroleum of good quality has been discovered floating on 
the water’s surface. 

It is not uncommon for men to fancy there is gold and 
other valuable metals where they are not. But in the 
case of Alaska the mining prospect is far from discour- 
aging. A valuable copper mine is in operation at Prince of 
Wales Island; lead is found at Baranoff, Wrangell, and Kadi- 
ak Islands; and in south-eastern Alaska a trace of gold is 
found in almost every stream emptying into the Pacific. 
Expeditions have recently been made by prospectors with 
almost uniformly encouraging reports. A company who 
went as far as the mouth of the Stewart River report that 
they examined more than a hundred streams in all of which 
gold was found. Mining has already proved successful in 
several places. Nearly a half million dollars have been ex- 
pended in the development of the Treadwell mine at Doug- 
las Island, and the result is said to more than justify the 
outlay. No one need doubt the mineral wealth of the | 
territory and the certainty of a future mining population 
there. 

If now we put all these facts of resources together and 
give the whole a touch of the imagination sufficient to in- 
clude the undeveloped and unexplored, we shall begin to 
understand what a fine bargain we made in the purchase of 
the country. But it would be a serious, sinful. blunder to 
fancy our debts paid in this transaction because the seven 
and a half millions have gone into the Russian treasury. A 
Christian nation cannot always pay its debts in cash, nei- 
ther is it enough that Congress make appropriations for edu- 
cation. The people of Alaska though politically and out- 
wardly they are now manumitted, are still slaves to vice in 
its most hideous forms—a servitude not reached by acts of 
Congress. The forces of Christian civilization must be 
directly applied. The great church organizations which in 
the main wield these forces have a larger duty than has yet 
been realized. The task is greater than it seems. The 
population though small is scattered over so large a region 
that to reach it is difficult. Beside they are sunk so low 
that the moral torpor is hard to dispel. We must see to 
these obligations promptly else Alaska though she may 
yield us commercial glory, may give us also moral dis- 
grace, 
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The readers of THE CHAUTAUQUAN, an always lengthen- 
ing list, hardly need any demonstration of the fact, that 
women have learned to work ‘together; by slow degrees, it 
is true, sectarianism doing much to prevent hearty union. 
But year by year this spirit has lessened, and each success- 
ful piece of work whether large or small has not only broad- 
ened the general outlook and made fresh enterprise seem 
possible, but has been in itself an education, as all genuine 
work has always been, and will always be. No woman who 
has taken active part in any of its phases, has failed to add 


her testimony to the broadening influence not only of an 


earnest purpose but of combined action to a common end. 

Even for these women, however, there was grave doubt if 
the same law could be of universal application. Knowing 
what tact and wisdom were essential, what long experience 
made the probation that was always the first condition of 
success, it was doubtful if untrained, partially-educated 
women could come together in any organization and go on 
with the slightest hope of permanence. 

When large-minded, large-hearted women found count- 
less difficulties in the way of harmonious action, what could 
be expected from women in whom neither mind nor heart 
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_ Dr. Bushrod w, James, who recently re 
turned from extensive travels in the north- 
West territory, speaking of the System and 
forms of education there, said: 


; “The establishment of American schools 
in Alaska began at Fort 


ty pupils in attendance, most of them being 
lyoung female Indians, while Clah, an edu- 
cated Indian, whose English name was 
Philip McKay, since deceased, was their 
teacher. Mrs, McFarland was placed in 
charge of the school, and soon became the 
equivalent of Judge and jury, and the na- 
tives had such confidence in her that they 
freely submitted their cases of witchcraft, 
feuds, etc., to her for decision. She was 
a settler of disputes, medical adviser in 
‘case of sickness, Superindendent of funer— 
als, and the Indians accepted almost uni-| 
versally her decisions in all complaints | 
brought before her, either of a political 
ora religious character, A number of the 
chiefs, even of the most influential tribes, 
placed themselves under her instruction 
as teacher, and even they submitted to all 
of her decisions and rulings. { 

“The schools at Sitka began under the 
charge of the Rey, John Brady, who 


| reached that town on the rth of April, 
1878, and held the first school sesstons, 
soon after in a building called the Castle, 
| which was formerly the abiding place of 
the nobility under the Russian rule. Thi 
large building of wood towers upona low 


| Prominence than it did in the days of Ba- 
rou Romanoff, who fora time held sway 
under the Russian Government over this 
vast province. 
| the Russian Possessions, 
considerable commerce, while a goodly 
; Number of seminaries and schools were | 
j Maintained by itina flourishing condition, 
| In 1837 steam was introduced, a steam 
| engine having been brought witha cargo 
| of rum and whisky -from Boston, Mass., 


| Ploy ofthe Russian Fur Company, where 
j they might, ifthey so desired, send their | 
jchildren to be” educated. The Greek 
| Church established an ecclesiastical school 
in 1841, and four years afterward this was 
|made aseminary, and here the Russian 
and English languages were taught, togeth - 
er with such branches as arithmetic, geog- 
| raphy, and trigonometry, navigation, pook- 
| keeping and history. The Russian schools, 
| however, in 1867, with the occupation of 
the country by the United States, were 
| discontinued. They were not intended for 
native Indians, and it was not until 1845 
| that the first institution was started for 
| the education of those people, 


THE SCHOOLS FOR NATIVES. 


“Brady's school began on April 17th, 
1874, with fifty Indians present, whom he|! 
found willing to be educated and at once 
had them taught the English alphabet, and 
their brightness and progress in learning to 
read was observed with Surprise. They 
soon learned to read, after which it was a 
matter of directing the kind of reading they 
Should engage in, and as far as I am able to 
jascertainthe books furnished them have 

been good and of an improving character, 

being kept under the supervision of teachers 
who thus far belong to various church or- 
ganizations, Section thirteen of “An Act 
providing for the Civil Government of Al- 
aska,’ shows the intention of the United 

States Government in behalf of these In- 

dian tribes. 

‘““That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
make needful proper provision for the edu- 
cation of the children of a school age inthe 
Teritory of Alaska, without reference to 
race until such time as permanent provision 

|. Shadi be made for the same, and the sum~wi« 
$20,000, or as much therefore as may be 
necessary, is hereby appropriated for this 


a9? 


purpose. 


Sitka, then the centre of | 
had for a time | 


and about this period likewise a school was |, 
begun for the benefit of those in the em-| 


| 


hiil, overlooks the town with probably more /~ | 


| 


| man, who not more than a year ago left. 


| 


| States Government to take charge of the In- 


| 


| survives to tell the fearful tale, and her Jet- 


i 


Tr 


| Southeastern Alaska, while on his way to 


| was the first news of the disaster. Nothing 


| the consciousness of duty before him on the 
| mission above stated, 
|fareweil to his wife and boldly set out, ex- 
| pecting to make the trip and return in five 


| Start out from Longas with a search party 


/ was drowned with him. 


at the office of Judge Dawson. 


FonwH sR. 


“Alaska has whatis called a Territorial 
Board of Education, which usually meets 
The Unit- @ 
ed States Commissioner of Education is the | 
Dawson, and Rey. Sheldon 


Jackson is the Secretary of the Board and 
General Superintendent of Schools in Alas- 
ka. Governor Swineford, of Alaska, is also 
a member of the Board. The estimated ex- 
penses of running the schools for the year 
ending June, 1887, were $24,950. The Sitka 
and Wrangell schools opened their falland 


winter sessions on September 5th. 


On the 


Ist of July, 1886, United States Commis-— 
sioner Hon, John Eaton authorized the es- 


of the Moravian Mission at Bethel, on the 


Stikine river, and at Mushagak, on the riv-., 


er of the same name; also, one at St. Mich— 
ael or some other point on the Yucon river, 


Episcopal Church of the United States. 


— 
A Re Rt 


| \ PERISHED IN ALASKA, 


Se 


et 
f 


TERRIBLE FATE OF A PROMI. 
NENT ALLEGHENY MAN. 
_ ——. 


jProf. S.' A. ~Saxman and a Companion 


Drowned in the” Icy Straits—Two Ex. 
ploring Parties Fail to Find 
the Lost Bodies, 


———~o 


City Superintendent Morrow, of the Alle- 

| Bheny schools, received a letter yesterday 
from San Francisco which contained start- 

| ling intelligence of a prominent edueator 
| who was until recently a resident of Alle- 
| gheny. ‘This person was Prof. 8. A. Sax- 


Pittsburgh for Loring, Alaska, where he 
went with a commission from the United 


dian school there. He was drowned under 
thrilling circumstances in Clarence Straits, 


Port Chester toexamine into and report to the 
Bureau of Edueation u pon the condition of the 
schools at that point. One other school 
teacher perished with him, Hig young wife 


ter, which reached Mr. Morrow yesterday, 


sadder than this letter can be imagined. 
| Prof. Saxman had a very wide circle of 
friends in the two cities who will be shocked 
upon reading this announcement, but as one 
of his friends remarked last night, “it will 
alleviate their sorrow to know that he died in 
+ the discharge of his duty.’ 
THEIR GRAVES UNKNOWN, 

It seems that Prof. Saxman and his wife 
had moved to Fort Longas for the winter. 
He left Longas December 13 in an open 
canoe in company with two natives, with 


Prof. Saxman bid 


days at the furthest. Nothing more was 
heard of them and a general alarm was 
raised. A strong north wind set in nine 
days after his departure and blew continually 
until January 1, when it became possible to 


headed by Capt. Orr and two. native volun- 
_teers, one of them the brother of Louie Paul, 
a native teacher, who had accompa— 
nied Prof. Saxman on the trip, 
and who, as_ events finally proved, 
A hazardous search 
of over five days finally discovered the canoe 
ashore on some rocks on an island inside of 
Longas channel, wedged in among drift and 
adiy wreeked.” A seareh of the beach for 
‘several miles above and below discovered 
flour, provisions and a bundle of blankets 
elonsing to one of the natives, but no trace 
of the bodies of any of the ill-starred voy- 
agers, which had evideutly been swept out 


into Dixon’s entrance and thence into the 
* ae by the prevailing currents in the 


‘channel, 


_ It is supposed that the canoe was under 
ilat the time of the accident, the mast, 
od thwart being found in such a condi. 

to warrant. the belief that the mast 
ken off short in a squall. 


} to be under the control of the Protestant 


could recover their ‘balance. Capt. Or: 
‘tured to Longas Janua 


‘suddenly bereft was so acute—the — 


|} Louie Paul 


i | y-five, went out in three large ¢a 
tablishment of schools under the contro] | t¥enty-tive, wen 


ANOTHER BIG EXPLORING 
‘The rope attached to the boomy 
witha sharp instrument, and_ the 
righting of the canoe evidently threw 
cupants out on the opposite side before 


6, convineed 
Prot, Saxman and party had met an unt 
ly death, but the grief of the two women 


haying given birtl 
son but a few days before—that. 
sympathies of the natives were aro 
to such an extent that in the teeth of a 


zard from the north they, to the numbe: 


to seek for further tracks of the last v 
but returned January 17 without dt 
anything more than Capt. Orr and party h 
already reported. There being no fu 
hope of favorable tidings the lonely widow 
left Longas in gr pr: wal a \ 
| Pracht, of Loring, aska, and is at | 
|that lady’s residence, No. 813 Union. street, | 
San Francisco, Cal., awaiting instruct 
from the Bureau of Education in/ Wi 
ington. : ae 
Tn her letter to Prot. Morrow Mrs. Saxma 
|says she will probably return to Alleghe 
about the middle of Mareh. : 
ALLEGHENY GIFTS TOO LATE. 
Prof. Saxman had an interesting ¢a 
Allegheny county. Five years ag o he 
principal of Emsworth School. Then: t 
eame the confidential clerk in Supe 
ent Morrow’s office in Allegheny City, 
this he was graduated from the I 
State Normal Sehool and became Pr 
lof Corsica Academy, of Westmore 
county. He left the academy to go to Lo: 
ing, Alaska, partly on missionary work a 
partly on work for the Government. 
In September last Superintendent Morr 
received a letter from Mr, Saxman sugge 
‘ing that the school children make ae? b 
of cast-off clothing and send them to him fo 
missionary purposes. Acting on this sug: 
gestion the school children of the Seco 
ward, under Profs. Daniel and Farrar; anc 
Prof. James E. Morrow, of the Fifth war 
made up four nice boxes, each valued at $100, 
which Superintendent Morrow shippe 
October last. Two of these boxes arrive 
their destination in December and tw 


-|January, but, as Mrs. Saxman pathetically 
‘writes about them in her letter—‘“‘too late. 


ltoo late,”? 


| SETTLEMENTS anp TRIBES” 
_ALEXANDRIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
Bo: Concluded, 
| Fort Wrangel is the oldest wh. te | 
‘settleraent in the archipelago, ex-| 
cept Sitka and it has the oldest P 
estant mission. It is the home of 
the Stickine tribe, and many other 
tribes have their representa tives 
'theie. ‘The white population at pres- 
lent is only about fifty, and the na- 
‘tive about three hundred and fifty 
The Presbyterian mission Was es 
tablished in 1877 by Mrs. A. R. Me 
‘Farland. The present force in A the 
mission includes Rev. §, Hall 
Young, minister in charge, Mrs. 
Fannie E. Young, principal of the 
Tlinkit Training Academy, James. 
W. Young, George H. Barnes, Miss. 
Annie Chisholm, and Miss Susie 
Young, assistants in Trainin: x 
School; and Miss Lyd: L. MeAvoy, 
teacher of the gover nmentd: y 
schoo:. The training school hag an 
enrollment of 37, and the day school 
of more than 100, Fort Wrangel 
is 16° miles from Sitka and 140 
from Sunean, jet). wea 
South of Wran gel are three native 
settlements,—the Hydah vill ge of 
Kasaan on the 3. E. shore of Prince 


avery’ few whites. 
Here has. aa 


a 
of 1884 until the present winter, but 


sad cel ent. which caused the 


s. Tillie Paul. The 
gas, Cape Fox and 
se to unitein building 
it Port Chester, and a_ 


re in ‘the spring. 
On the western pense a peice of 


ssvayiby tribes, amend &: 
mn: at es 60, miles from 


ohare 
milos beyond Chican ts 


i fall, and with his wife i is teach- 
ir 
: ie adiea farther south is the 
¢ of Klawack, mar a salmon. 


les south of Klawack is 
, where Rev. J. L. Gould 
ides over another Presbyterian 
_ The village is a large one, 
; thering to itself the pcople 
‘fro the adjacent towns of Klin- 
quan, -Suhkwan and Kojanglas. 
These people are Hydahs, and to-| 
gether number about 1000. Besides 
Mr. Gould and his wife, the wor kers 
at Howkan. are Mre. A. R. McFar- 
land, in charge of the Home for 
, Miss Clara A. Gould, teacher 
‘government day school, and 
Pees, who has oe of 


ie ome Missions. 

was founded in 1881. 
e are, besides the settlements 
d, salmon: fisheries at_ Py- 
Harbor, Tacoo Bay, Red Bay, 
atl Karta ae pore g 


The mission 


tribes at different places in the ar- 
ze Mek Baaegaeen 


school anil mission from the fall: : 


es are at present broken up by the | 


| territorial government. 


| Ure, 
‘ | President Arthur, as governor of the 


his possessions. 


utterances of a blatherskife and 
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A REFORM GOVERNOR. 


Congress, in May, 1884, deemed it, 
advisable to set up in Alaska a quasi 
For this 
purpose a bill was enacted providing 


| for the appointment of an executive 


and judicial department and ex- 
tending over the territory such 
provisions of the laws of Oregon as 
might be found applicable. 

Soon after approving the bill the 
late president, Arthur, appointed the 
officers provided for therein, who} 
were afterward confirmed by the 
senate and entered upon their duties. 
They were efficient men, of good re- | 
pute, and were welcomed by the 


people of Alaska, who still remember |, 


their brief official sojourn with pleas- | 
The gentleman selected by 


new territory, had been a resident of 
Sitka, years prior to his appointment. 
He was there when the 
territory was purchased from Russia 
and transferred to the United States. 
He was personally acquainted with 
the majurity of the white residents 
of Alaska and universally esteemed. 
He had atterward been elected gov- 
ernor ef the state of Nevada, over | 
the most prominent democrat in the | 
state, and serving a term of four 
years, with credit to himself and 
his party, in 1883 surrendered his | 
trust, untarnished, toa successor. In | 
a little over a year thereafter he) 
went to Alaska, as before stated. 

By the grace of mugwumps and 
the aid of the prohibition party, our 
model reform president was elected. 
In the progress of the reforms insti- 
tuted by this high priest of political | 
purity a change was made in the ex-_ 
ecutive and judicial officers of our 
northern neighbor. A competent, 
genial, cultivated, honorable, ex- 
perienced, popular gentleman was 
removed to make way for ——— Swine- 
ford. What’s ina name? 

This Michigan politician came over 
here with a flourish and entered into 
From that day 


to this, the air has been 
filled with reports such © as. 
those elsewhere published here~ 


in. Unsavory tales.they are, replete 
with instances of petty tyranny. 
irregular methods, the conduct and 


demagogue. Such is reform under 
our new dispensation. — 
This shining exertitearol ‘ia’ he- 


neficent results flowing f from the ad- 


vent of the < 


mocratie party ie zp ever yet been in the Ui ‘ite 


ter ‘Maske that he will not return. In 
| fact, save by a comparatively wide 
circle of personal and official credit- 
ors, there is no longing for his pres- 
ence. From anumber of that class 
he would receive a warm reception. 
A thousand citizens of Alaska have 


| petitioned congress that the power of 


this petty despot be not enlarged. 
They feel that the less of such gov- 
ernment as President Cleveland has 
given them, the safer will be both 
their persons and property. 


ALASKA'S GOVERNOR, 


His Usurpations and Delinguen- | 


cies. 


An Administration Pooh-Bah at the 
Narth. 


Scraps from the HKecerd of) 


a Carpet Bag 
Executive. 


The territory of Alaska can aptly 
_ be styled our ‘‘colonial possessions’’ 
in the sense that the New England 
and Atlantic states were once colonial 


possessions of England—in our dis-| 
mother country | 
(being now, as then, on the outskirts | 
of the civilized world) in the scarcity 


tance from the 


of inhabitants, in the ignorance and 


and especially in the policy of the 


home government in conducting our} 


doubt as to our climate and resources, } 


affairs through its agents residing } 


| 
| here; for we are ruled by a power 


as potent, as irresponsible, as arbi- 
trary as was the throne of England 


in its management of its American | 


possessions two centuries ago. 


A more nearly parallel case with | 


the despotic rule of Governor Andros | 
over New England.in the early colo-} 


nial days c.nnot be found, than the 
manner in which Alaska is governed 
at this writing. 
have the agents of the government 
responsible to none but the execu- 
tive—the appointing power—guilty 
of the grossest misconduct in office. 
usurping the functions and duties ot 
the general government, over-riding 
the rights of private individuals, 
tyrannical in the administration of 
what few laws we have, corrupt in 
their official as well as in their 
private life, until we have become 
an asylum for drunken politicians 
and ward-strikers, the receptacle oi 
the refuse of the party, who govern 


us without regard to right, or de-| 


cency, making government a, bur- 
lesque, law a mockery. 


USURPATION. 


An instance of usurpation will be 
seen in the following: 
Alaska was purchased from Russia 
and the transfer of all Russian-Amer- 
ica to the United States government, 
certain property at Sitka was ex- 

-empted and the title to the same re- 


mained in priyate individuals, . sub- 


ject only to the laws of the count 
among which was a warehouse 

ated on the only dock at this p 
‘and belonging to the Russi 
can company, the title 


has since been tr 


At the time | 


For here too we} 


] Wim, Goy- 
orris, successor to Mr. Ball, 
nized this lease and instructed 


ep the wharf in repair in conform- 
ity with its agreement, and the same 
policy was adopted by Mr. Peter 
‘French, successor to Mr. Morris in 


1886. 


‘tion of the government at Washing- 
ton city is shown by the fact that the 
solicitor of the treasury in passing 
upon a claim of the trading company 
|against the government for whariage, 
declared that inasmuch as the gov- 
‘ernment received no consideration 
‘for the lease of the wharf beyond 
\having the same kept in good order 
and condition, and the payment of 
certain liens on it, it was not bound 
| to pav wharfage 4 
| Careful to comply with the condi- 
' tions of the lease, the trading com- 
| pany paid the liens and have done 
‘such work as was necessary from 
|time to time; and it being at pres- 
lent in such need, have recently at- 
{tempted to continue their repairs as 
lusual. But their agents neglected 
first to consult the governor of 
Alaska—forgot their manners and 
failed to say 


BY YOUR LEAVE. 


The present collector of customs, 
influenced by the governor (for he 
himself publicly claims to be the 
| disturbing element in this matter), 
|furbade the company to proceed 
further in its work, drove the carpen- 
ters and other workmen off the dock, 
where they were engaged in repair- 
ing it, and took possession in the 
name of the governor of Alaska, leav- 
ing }sitka without a dock at which 
steamers can be landed except by 
lighters to a float adjoining the 
shore, the passengers from the 
| steamers being landed by means of 
| gmall boats; all of which is a matter 
of expense and great inconvenience 
to the people of Sitka, while the gov- 
| ernor looks on, and, witha true Van- 
derbiltsring, says: ‘The 
damned.” : 

All this is inexplicable to outsiders, | 


ject is very clear. Congress is now. 
‘in session. The governor, having 
been granted a leave of absence for | 
‘sixty days or more, is now in Wash- | 
ington City, and prior to his de-| 
’ parture made no secret of his visit—_ 
‘to lobby through congress a defici- 
ency bill for the repairing of the 
dock dt Sitka, A portion of the 
money, if allowed, no doubt will go 
into the dock to increase the reve- 
nue of the government. As to the 
balance, query. Where the revenue 
from the wharf, if the government 
-/ consents to turn wharfinger at Sitka, 
|will go, can be surmised. The 
‘thought of its being turned over ta 
‘the government, causes a broad 
'smile among our people. F 

The action of the collector, in- 


cond 
x ties 


ading company to continug tus | 


‘That this was done with the sanc- | 


public be 


Bion. As it 
ernor is successf 
City, it will be n 
work under hi 


: ’ is not satisfied 
with thus overriding the rights of 
ithe Northwest Trading company and 
‘has undertaken to usurp the func- 
tions of the land office as well. 

|. Some years ago Mr. Whitford, who 
|is one of the oldest, if not the old- 
est, American in Alaska and the 
leading merchant in Sitka, dis- 
covered some sulphur springs near 
by, and at once squatted on them. 
‘The squatter’s right is all that can 
be acquired in this territory in the 
absence of the public land system, 
‘and it has been recognized ever 
‘Since the Americans took charge of 
the country. Mr. Whitford built 
houses at these springs 
sand made other improvements 
jhear and adjoining them. ‘The 
miners from all over Alaska have 
|visited them for medical purposes 
and no charge has been made further 
‘than for the rent of the houses 6ccu- 
pled by them; which has always 
|been merely nominal. Since their dis- 
covery by Mr. Whitford, he has held 
‘peaceable and uninterrupted pos- 
session, and no one bas ever thought 
to interfere with his squatter’s right, 
|Supposing that he would continue in 
jactual possesion until the ‘interior 
\department should establish the pub- 
lic land system in this. territory. 
when he could perfect his title by a 
patent. 

But this mighty governor, who 
looks upon the government as a 
second Roman empire and the exec- 
vutive as a Cssar—this satrap of 
| Rome gives notice to the occupant of 
rhe springs to vacate them, to give 
|the quiet and peaceable possession 
\back to the government, construct- 
lively under penalty of violating the 
laws of the United States. It does not 
‘take much imagination to arrive at 
jthe conclusion that the governor has 
a sneaking intention of ‘‘jumping”’ 
the springs himself through a confed- 
erate. Not to discuss that part of it 
or enter into the merits of ‘the case 
as to squatter’s rights, the action of 


ND O} (CER, 
But the governor i 


kK, 


reprehensible, inasmuch as tke 


‘the governor in this matter is very || 


the repe law in reference to 
the importation and sale of liquor, 
and goes on to say that ‘‘in no other. 
‘territory than Alaska is prohibition 
made to include white and civilzed 
Fpeople.”? iy oe 
| Itis true that he words tie licenses 
so as to give them permission to sell 
under tiie provision of this act, but 
the saloon keepers are generally ig- 
norant laymen and upon receiving 
license believe the governor is acting 
under the law, especially as he 
charges $25 for each of such licenses 
running for the period of six months, 
and besides bis autograph, attaches 
the great seal of Alaska, which, to 
| these saloon keepers, is the apparent 
sanction of the government to carry 
| on their business. ‘These applicants 
jmake no secret of the purpose for 
}which they procure licenses. The 
last license seen by the writer was 
dated some time in the first week of 
| December, 1887, and ran for six 
months. 

Those of us who are not in the 
liquor business, do not think that 
the governor, or anyone else, has'any 
right whatever to grant permission 
of any kind to anyone to sell liquor 
‘in this territory ; we fail to tind any- 
‘thing in the law authorizing him to 
lso act, We beleve it to be his duty 


| }to do-allin his power te suppress’ 


| |the liquor traffic under the laws as 
they now exist, and not to aid and 
abet it—and let me say here that 
none know so well as our own gov- 
ernor, none are so well able to tes- 
vify that these parties licensed by 
him do not sell exclusively, or at all 
| | for mechanical, medicinal or scien- 
tific purposes, for no one is more 
constant in hig visits, no one more 
regular in his rounds to the public 
resorts, where these same parties sell 
their wares. . 
The regularly constituted author- 
ities of the government well know 
that no liquors can legally be sold in 
this territory, and have refuséd to 
issue any licenses whatever, but the 


1 | 
H 


thatthe king can dono wrong, issues 


enue. 


fiction among the coterie of govern- 


| he has neyer b 
| governor, acting upon the principle | 


the licenses and receiyes the rey-_ 
It is true that though there isa 


ment officials here that thismoney miles north a 
is to go into some mythical school | 


but to us living here at Sitka his ob- Sitka, MawinOGEh they have Brait- 


register and receiver of lands are at 


ed jurisdiction, are still the proper 

parties to attend to such matters. 
The register savs his understand- 

ing of the policy of the United States 


'\faund in the territory, we skeptics in |. 
this country are doubtful if the reve- 
nue thus received does not find its 
way over the bar and back into the 
hands of its former owners. 


AS A PATRIARCH, 


tion and settlement on all the unoc- 
‘pied lands, but the powers that be in 
|Alaska seem to think Alaska is for 
their own pecuniary. benefit. The 
‘register has taken no action in this 
|matter, but parties interested know 
‘only too well how far the governor 
‘dare go in his usurpation of power 
and the consequence of resistance; 
and fear lest they be irretrievably 
injured. 


f 


AS A REVENUE OFFICER. 


Again our governor has undertaken 
to fill the office and perform the 
duties of collector of internal revenue 
in the district of Oregon. ‘The or- 
‘ganic act of Alaska provides that no 
‘liquor shall be brought into the ter- 
ritory and none shail be sold except 
for mechanical, medical and scien- 
tific purposes. ‘The governor doubt- 


jless thinks that the congress of the 


United State 


BAY ere not sufliciently 
Lo when the law was 


een and is now 


government is to encourrge immigra- ! 


| hese 


The governor has assumed another 


rele—that of the patriarch. The! 
Christian people of the east have 
es ablished a mission school here for 
the education of the Indian, which ig 


Alaska. They have sent out com 
|petent ladies as instructors, much 
good has been done and the influence 
of civilization has had a wonderful 
effect upon the natives. Unfortun- 
ately no public baths have been 
established for the use of the natives. | 
But again our worthy governor can, 
be depended upon to come to the 
rescue, with what success the follow- 
ing will show: 

The Indians have an old custom in 
their hunting, fishing and boating, 
of blackening their faces with the 
juice of some herbs, so that, instead 
of being brown, their skin is almost 
jet black. This custom, which is a 
_very old one, undoubtedly origin uted 
_from a sanitary consideration, but it 
| has long since become a matter of. 
| religion with them. Our modern. 
| Andros, in one of his walks through 
|the Indian village adjoining Si 


q 


| entered the house of © 


principal Indians of the 


avreat credit to the donors and to} 


+ 


Chinese, it 


of his sate 
him, to procnre wate 
/and that if the Ind 
in disobedience te 
rested. But nature ha 
in an Indian’s breast 
right and wrong, an 


the idea that a man’s ho 
castle, where his w« | 
where he alone | 


his own hearthstone 
cation was too mue 
and he proceeded 
right by a Col 
blows, resulting é 
his flunkey heat. hasty 

The marshal | t his 7 : 
‘tion and the Indian w : 
arrested, thrown into 

jail without aw. 
cess of law, wher 
night, but was rel 
morning without exa 
/planation. The cit 
censed at such con 


| 


as it became noised “ 
out the town upon the re 
‘Indian ; but a rem 1 
people has never swellec 
| considerable size. 


Indian race, however, 
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The following paper was prepared by the Hon. 
N. H. R. Dawson, United States Commissioner of 
Education, at the request of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educational Asso- 
eiation, and was read before that body at its recent 
convention in Washington city. 

He has kindly furnished us, at our request, with 
a copy of it, which we present to our readers, knowing 
that the friends of education and of Col. Dawson in 
Alabama, will be glad to read this interesting sketch 
of his recent visit to Alaska. 

The first part will be published in this number, 


and will be followed by the conclusion in the next . 


issue of this paper. 
PART I. 


The love of adventure and the desire to explore are 
primal instincts in the human mind, and, like hope 
spring “eternal in the human breast.” Long before the 
Argonauts navigated unknown and dangerous seas in 
search of the Golden Fleece, primeval,man had explor- 
ed and discovered the continents and oceans of this 
planet. Ages before the daring Genoese sailed across 
the Atlantic seeking the westward route to India—ages 
before the Icelanders had colonized Greenland and visi 
ted Vinland, ruder races had peopled the Antilles, the 
vast expanses of the American continent, and the icy 
gorges that glare upon the Arctic Ocean. Predecessors 
of Hudson, Davis, Baffin and Behring, in times inealu- 
lably remote, had navigated the appalling waters that 
guard the secret of the pole. Yet what these precursors 
of modern man did, had to be done in a different way 
before he could know the extent and wonders of our 
world. It is only during the last few thousand years, 
since men have lived in the valleys of the Nile and the 
Euphrates, that this world has been discovered, and 
described, and settled in such fashion as to rénder our 
knowledge of it profitable Discovery, settlement and 
description for European man began when the armies and 
navies of Egypt hac subdued the races of A‘rica, Arabia 
and Asia Minor to the dynasty of the Pharaohs. Since 
that time Enropean navigators have explored in ever 
widening circles the lands and waters. until now only the 
circum-polar regions, north and south, defy the curiosity 
of the civilized world. The mythical and marvelous 
wonders of the voyage of Jason and his companions, and 
the wanderings of Ulysses, have been paled by the 
actual discoveries of modern travel and exploration. 

In view of these long periods of historic and_prehis- 
toric time, how brief seem the one hundred and sixty 
years since Behring discovered the strait that bears his 
name! That intrepid explorer in his second expedition, 
between 1733 and 1741, discovered the Aleutian Islands 
and touched the American continent south of Bristol 
Bay at the fifty-eighth degree of north latitude. Two 
years after this expedition had erded in his shipwreck 
and death, his attemps to establish a trade with the na- 
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tive tribes resulted in the acquisition of Northwest 
America by the Russian Empire. 

From that time until the sale of the Territory to the 
United States, the Russian government, through the 
agency of the trading companies, maintained an absolute 
despotism over the native races and reduced the Aleu- 
tian people to a state of serfdom. The Aleuts were 
much more intelligent, and far less warlike, than the 
Esquimaux, and were an entirely different people from 
the Indians of the coast or of the interior. The barbar- 
ous and inhuman treatment to which they were subject- 
ed by the early Russian explorers and trading companies, 
reduced them to less than ten per cent. of their original 
number. This system continued until 1818, when the 
Russian government interposed between the Aleuts and 
the trading companies, and adopted regulations which 
resulted in the improvement of their condition. 

In 1824 Father Innocentius Veniaminoff, now the 
Primate of the Greek Church, began his labors among 
the Aleuts as a missionary, and to him is due the change 
that has taken place in their condition since that time. 
The entire race, under the influence of the clergy, were 
educated to some extent, and Christianized, and were 
converted tothe doctrines and worship of the Greek 
Ghurch. 


Alaska, formerly Russian America, comprises all that, 


portion of the North American Continent lying west of 
the 141st meridian of west longitude, together with a 
narrow strip of land between the Pacific Ocean and the 
British Dominions, and separated from the latter by a 
line beginning at the southernmost point of Prince of 
Wales Island, in latitude 54:40 north; running thence 
north along Portland Canal to the point of the main- 
land where it strikes latitude 56 degrees north, and 
from this point along the summits of the mountain 
range parallel with the coast, except where the distance 
of said summits from the ocean exceeds ten marine 
leagues, to its intersection with the 141st meridian. 

It also includes all the islands near the coast, and the 
whole of the Aleutian 
Island and Copper Island on the coast of Kamschatka. 
The area of Alaska, inciuding the islands, is) 532,000 
square miles. This territory was celed to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, in consideration. of the sum 
of $7,200,000, by a treaty with Russia on the 30th of 
March, 1867, the ratifications of which by the respective 
governments being exchanged on the 20th of Juve fol- 
lowing. By this purchase the United States acquired 
an additional extent of sea-coast on the. Pacilic and 
Arctic Oveans greater than its entire coast line «n the 
Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico. 

Iu regard both to climate and agriculture, the Terri- 
tory is divided into three regions; the Yukon District, 
comprising the couatry of the north Alaskan Mountains; 
the Aleutian district, comprising the islands of that name 
and the peninsula; and the Sitka district, comprising 
the remainder of the Territory. 

In the Yukon district the mean annual temperature 
is about 25 degrees Fabrenheit, and the ground remaina 


Archipelago, except Behring - 


frozen to within two or three feet of the surface through- 
out the summer. 

The climate of the Aleutian district is warmer, the 
mean annual temperature being from 36 to 40 degrees 
Falirenheit. Ina series of observations extending over 
five years, the greatest cold was found to be zero, while 
the highest temperature was 77 degrees. 

A still warmer and moister climate is characteristic 
uf the Sitka district, the mean annuai temperature being 
44:7 degrees, and the temperature during the winter 
seldom reaching the freezing point. 

The interior of the country is well wooded. On the 
Pacific Coast dense forests of spruce, yellow cedar, hem- 
lock and balsam fir clothe the mountain sides, both on 
the islands and mainland. The Aleutian Islands are 
wholly destitute of timber. In the Yukon region the 
wooded district recedes from the coast, but timber is 
abundant in the interior. 

The agricultural resources of Alaska are practically 
confined to the Aleutian and Sitka districts. The 
abundant growth of rich grasses in these districts af 
fords excellent pasturage, and good oats, barley, pota- 
toes, and root crops can be raised. 

The natives of Alaska may properly be classed in two 
divisions,—the Esquimaux and kindred tribes, and the 
Indians. To the first belong the inhabitants of the 
Aleutian Islands and the Innuit on the islands along 
the coast from Behring Strait to Mount St. Elias. 

The commerce of Alaska at present grows out of its 
fisheries, fur trade, and mining interests. Its extent 
may be inferred from the following carefully estimated 
statement of the market value of the products of these 
industries for the last year by the Governor of Alaska; 
fur trade, $2,500,000; gold (bullion and dust), $1,350,- 
000; fisheries, $3,000,000; lumber and ivory, $100,000; 
making a total of $6,950,000. 

Four peninsulas project from the continent into the 
waters of the Arctic and Behring Seas. The most 
southern, long and narrow, has given its name to the 
whole land, and is prolonged by a chain of rocky moun- 
tains westward for more than eight hundred miles. 

From the southeastern corner of the mainland projects 
the coast line as far south as 54:40, north latitude. In- 
to the heart of the central portion of this territory ex- 
tend the northern ranges of the Rocky Mountains, One 
of these, the Alaskan Range, turns southward at about 
147 degrees west longitude, runs along the southern 
edge of the Alaskan Peninsula, and forms the Aleutian 
Islands, before mentioned, extending into the deeper 
waters of the North Pacifiv.. North of these ranges the 
prodigious river Yukon takes its rise. flows through the 
arctic plains, penetrates the mountains surrounding 
Norton Sound, and pours its floods into Behring Sea, 

The river of warm water which flows through the 
Pacific Ocean, known as the Kuro-Siwo, or Japanese 
Current, is the great climatic influence of the country. 
Tt flows northward from the torrid zone along the coast 
of Japan, turns eastward an southward along the 
Aleutian Islands, then trends down the Pacific Coast of 
America, exerting its genial influence from Alaska along 
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‘the shores of Washington, Oregon, California, and Mexi- 


co. Whereverits warm, moisture-laden winds find their 
way, there winter and drought are almost unknown. 
Under the influence of this wonderful current, and the 
winds which constantly blow landward across its tem- 
perate stream, the climate of the Aleutian Islands and 
Southeastern Alaska is surprisingly temperate and 
mild, comparing most favorably with regions in the same 
latitude on the Atlantic Coast. 

This Territory is the only part of the United States 
that is not dominated at this day by Anglo-American 
ideas and institutions which began nearly three centu- 
ries ago to assert their surpremacv in the New World. 
It has been repeatedly observed that colonization and 
civilization prosper best when travelling on parallels 
running east and west. This natural tendency is shown 
in the presence of the Esquimaux people in Alaska 
and other Arctic regions. The power that civilization 
gives increa~ ,shamnepacity, aud the English races 
have shown themselves pre crminently capable of success- 
ful modification and widespread growth. Ifit be true 
that 

“Westward the course of empire takes its way,” 
then the Anglo-American flood-tide will eventually ex- 
tend also to Alaska. Such seems the lesson of history, 
as it is the commonplace of poetry. Shall history re- 
peat for Alaska the melancholy tale she has already 
penned respecting the Indian of the United Statés? 
Are the natives of the new Territory to be expelled from 
their fishing places, and hunting grounds, confined to 
ever diminishing reservations, or driven into mountains 
and deserts too poor to tempt the cupidity of the white 
invader? Are they also to acquire the vices and diseases 
of the white man, without acquiring his safeguards of 
industry, education, and religion? Shall they be ex- 


. terminated, and shall the mill-stones of our Christian 


civilization grind to powder the simple children of our 
Alaskan winds and waves? These problems are to be 
solved in the shadows of the Rocky Mountains, and 
along the tempestuous coasts of the Pacific, but the 
moral responsibility will rest upon us, here, in the older, 
richer, better trained, and more thoughtful parts of our 
land. Wemay attempt to eva le the problem and shirk 
the responsibility, but not without injury to our moral 
sense and fair fame as a great factorin the civilization 
of the western continent. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

The political condition of Alaska is anomalous and 
exceptional. "The Organic Act of May 7, 1884, which 
provided a civil government, was deferred until nearly 
twenty years after the treaty of acquisition, and is an 
imperfect and crude piece of legislation. The act pro- 
vides little more than the shadow of civil government, 
without the right to-legislate or raise revenue. It ex: 
pressly inhibits the operation of the general land laws, 
while it provides that the laws relating to mines and 
mining shall be in full force and operation. 

It provides no means by which its citizens may acquire 
homes or homesteads, or obtain title to an acre of land 
in itsampledomain, It provides no means by which the 
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inhabitants can obtain the benefits and protection of 
municipal law. It has established a single tribunal, with 
a more extensive terrritorial jurisdiction than any sim- 
lar court in the United States, but provides no means 
by which its process and decrees may be enforced. This 
act has been well described as ‘‘a legislative fungus, 
withou: precedent or parallel in the history of American 
legislation.” As a consequence, the material progress 
and advancement of the Territory have been retarded, 
immigration has been discouraged, aud its rich and invi - 
ting fields of industry remain undeveloped. Tracts of 
land, adapted to agriculture, producing vegetables aud 
the grasses, and affording rich pasturage, may be found 
in many portions of the Territory. vith the extension 
of the land laws to these parts of — gq. atry, an indus 


trious and enterprising population. on find com- 
fortable homes and develop thrivievoond~-+ ous, With 
the same advantages of civil njoyed 
by the citizens of other Territo..__ u laska 


would soon enter upon an era of , .y whicu would 
justify the expectations of its most sanguine friends. 
It is to be hoped that Congress, at its present session, will 
provide such needful legislation, as will pro ect its citi- 
zens and develop its rich resources. Alaska is the gate 
of the North Pacific, aud in the not distant future must 
become one of our most valuable possession. 

The principal towns of the eastern district are Sitka 
and Juneau. The former is the capital and is near the 
ocean; the latter is in theinterior, on the main-land, and, 
is the largest and most important town of the Territory. 
It contains a white population of nearly 1,500, and pre- 
sents all the features of a new mining town, but qniet 
and order prevail to a surprising extent amoung its 
citizens. The Tredwell Mine is situated on Douglas 
Island, opposite this place, and is very rich and profita- 
ble. The owners are said to have declined an offer of 
$16,000,000, for the property, which cost them $500,000, 
including the mill and machinery. 

EDUCATION. 

It is conceded that the perpetuity of our American 
institutions depends in great measure upon the intelli- 
gence of its citizens and that this intelligence is due in 
no small degree to our system of common schools and 
public education. If the intelligeace of the American 
citizen is so necessary to the security and enjoyment 
of his liberties, how much more important is it that the 
native races, who are now being endowed with all the 
rights of citizenship, should be prepared -by education 
to appreciate their pew privileges, and to understand 
their new obligations and political relations. Especially 
is this true of the people of Alaska, whom the Govern- 
ment is boun:l, by its treaty stipulations, to place upon 
an equal footing with its own citizens. Their education, 
and elevation in the scale of civilization, should become 
the settled policy of the Government, and should be 
pursued with earnestness and vigor.’ It was made the 
duty of the Secretary of the Interior, by the Organic 
Act providing a civil government for Alaska, to make 
needful and proper provision for the education of al| the 
children of school age, without reference to race. 
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In April, 1885, under the provisions of this Act, the 
Secretary appointed a General Agent of Education for 
Alaska. Schools were established during the year-at a 
number of points. In the spring of last year a plan ot 
organization, with regulations for the government ot 
these schools, was prepared and promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The execution of this plan is 
confided to a local board, composed of the Governor, 
the Judge of the United States Court. and the Genera) 
Agent of Education, and to it is committed the local 
management of the schools, subject to the general super- 
vision of the Commissioner of Education. This plan 
for the local management of the schools has been hearti- 
ly accepted by the Territorial Board, who have undei 
taken their duties with zeal and fidelity, and have put 
the s:heme into sucessful operation. 

Briefly summarized, government schools have been 
organized at fourteen places in the Territory, and efforts 
are being made to maintain them at other places, where 
in the near future, it is proposed that buildings shall be 
erected and schools opened. It is proposed, should the 
means be furnished, to establish common schools in every 
native tribe, and in every settlement having a sufficient 
number of children, which will be open to all children 
without reference torace. ‘They areto be taught to speak 
read, and write English, the purpose of the government 
being to educate them in our customs, methods, and 
language. ‘The reports for 1886-7 show that 1350 child. 
ren were in attendance at the schools, and it is expected 
that this number will be increased during the present 
year. 

In addition to the public schools, which are supported 
by the United States Government, seventeen schools, 
are maintained by the Greek Church on the Aleutian 
Islands and in the southeastern’ part of the country, al 
which the children are taught both the Russian and 
English languages. These schools have an attendance 
of 381 children, and are supported by the Imperial 
Government, which appropriates anoual.y the sum ol 
twenty thousand dollars, towards their maintenance. 

At Sitka the Presbyterian Missionary Board maintains 
an industrial training school, which is largely supported 
by the Government, and is in a flourishing condition. 
It has over one hundred inmates, who are taught the 
elementary branches of a common English education 
The boys are also taught carpentry, while the girls. are 
taught to sew, knit, and cook, and are trained in house 
keeping. The -chool is under the management of Prof 
William A. Kelly, and for its purposes is a most excel. 
lent institution. 

The improvement of the educational condition of the 
Territory depends entirely upon the liberality of the 
Government, and unless larger means than the appropri 
ations which have heretofore been made are obtained 
no improvement can be expected. 

Many of the natives speak English, and some are fairly 
educated in the elementary branches, and seem anxious 
to adopt the manners and customs of the white man 
They make good carpenters, miners, sailors, aud labor 
ers, while a few are skilled artisans carying heautifully in 
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That Horrid Review. 
BY TILLIE CASON, 
NE day, as I wandered, I heard a complaining, ee THE ALABAMA TEA} 
And saw a young lady the picture of gloom; : 
She sat in the sunshine, her bonnet disdaining, 74 metal. They are generally industrious and 


And looked like a convict led out to her doom. ‘_ ting. ‘They have abandoned the savage prac 

-*.eir ancestors, and many have been brought 
_ wee influence of Christianity, being members of 
the Greek, Roman Catholic, and Protestant Churches. 


This is particularly the case with the Creoles and Aleuts, 
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“O lady,” I cried, “pray why do you sorrow? 
This world has some dark, dreary days it is true; 
But take in the sunshine, no thought for the morrow.” 
She said, “Have you heard of that horrid review?” 


“Why no! What can that be?” I cried in amazement. Se 


easily. But itis that kind of ease with which a tree 
blossoms after long years cf gathering strength._— Rus- 
kin. 


And what do you think that his very best plea is? 
“All this is ordered,” he says, “by the board.” 
; — Selected. 


* & 
* 


GOLDEN GLEANINGS, 


“Conscience is the pulse of reason.” 
t+ * 
* 


There is no such thing as a hopeless life.” “The soul 
could no more exist without hope than the hody with- 
out breath.-American Commercial Traveler. 


* 
“Children are simple, loving, true; ae 
*Tis Heaven that made them so; 
And would you teach them, be so too, 


And stoop to what they know.” . 


Reduction in fare at the hotels in San Francisco, 
has been secured for all who will attend the National 
Association in July next. 


* 
My thoughts to a thousand calamities flew. ? Par. 
Era . “To every life one heavenly chance befalls, 
She answered: “Now where have you been all these days, Bs d ; yi 
; To every soul a moment big with fate.’ 
ma’ain, 
That you have not heard of that horrid review?” = 
You see, 'm a teacher. Five years I’ve been toiling. “Laugh and the world laughs with you— 
. , 6 - Ae ” 
Of new-fang’ed notions I’ve seen not a few; Weep, and you weep alone. 
In winter snows wading, in summer sun broiling, *° 
But naught to compare wi h that horrid review. sj : 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
The times I’ve attended that Normal at Cranktown, Nor iron bars a cage; 
The lectures I’ve beard, ’til I grew deaf and dumb, Minds innocent. and quict take 
The methods I’ve conned and outlines I’ve copied, That for a hermitage.” 
Would make in addition a very big sum. 
r es ot ce . . ¢ : : i 
The pay lve received, it is shameful to mention, The first thing for acceptance of truth is to uvlearn 
F 1 a Wen. : : : : : 
My toes and my elbows are both alike, through; human doctrines and become asa little child.— General 
I've nothing to wear to the teachers’ convention, Cfordon. 
And now fam asked to please write a review. eng 
% 
Because, you ses, we've a new superintendent, ; : 
he eee | : Man upon this earth woul | be vanity and hollowness, 
‘They say it aiu’t his fault, and may be its true; See 
: : P ee dust and ashes, vapor and a bubble, were it not that he 
But true or untrue, he’s quite independent, : 
ea 4 : feels himself so.—Jean Punil Richter. 
And says that w@ must write that horrid review. 
And suggests David Copperfield, whoever he is, | ie ts ei 
* . . Pred ne OE as f g 
And talks of Charles Dickens, of him T have heard; = | Se ag oe ne woue, al ol Sita cane be cdote 
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The following paper was prepared by the Hon. N. H. 
R. Dawson, United States Commissioner of Education, 
at the request of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association, and was read he- 
fore that body at its recent convention in Washington 
city. 

He has kindly furnished us, at our request, with a 
copy of it, which we present to our readers, knowing 
that the friends of education and of Col. Dawson in 
Alabama, will be glad to read this interesting sketch 
of his recent visit to Alaska. 
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VISIT TO ALASKA, 


A short account of the journey made by me to the 
southeastern part of this interesting country is an ap- 
propriate part of this paper. It was undertaken by di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Interior in the months of 
July and August. Proceeding across the continent by 
rail to Tacoma, the terminus of the great Northern Pa- 
cific Railway, the headwaters of Puget Sound are reach- 
ed. Here is situated the largest saw mill upon the 
Sound, cutting two hundred and fifty thousand feet of 
lumber per day, and employing three hundred men. 
The capacity of all the Puget Sound mills is said to be 
two million feet per day. Here are seen, waiting for 
cargoes ships from Australia, China, Japan, South 
America, and California. Now the steamer is taken, 
and the route of travel passes through the waters of this 
beautiful inlet, in full view of the immense forests of 
pine, spruce. and hemlock, which crown its winding 
shores, and of Mount Tacoma, the most sublime and 
majestic mountain on the Pacific coast. Nothing is finer 
than a view of this grand mountain, at sunrise or sun- 
set, when its snowy dome is veiled with roseate clouds. 

Some of the trees attain gigantic proportions, ranging 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred feet in height, 
and are from ten to twenty feet in circumference. The 
steamer touches at Seattle, another of the three thriving 
cities that have risen within a few years upon the Sound; 
and again at Port Townsend, where the United States 
custom house is situated, and the ship’s clearance pa- 
pers are obtained. 'T‘he steamer here enters the historic 
strait of San Juan de Fuca, the dividing line between 
the United States and British Columbia, crossing its 
blue ana placid waters, and casts anchor in the harbor 
of Victoria. This is a delightful resting place, an oasis in 
the borders of the wonderland that we are about to enter. 
Its blocks of stone and brick buildings, its wide streets 
and pretty gardens, its palatial residences, public build- 
ings, cathedral, and navy yard, are the attractive beau- 
ties of the nayal station and capital of our great com- 
mercial rival on the shores of the Pacific. Here the 
rugged Olympic Mountains appear across the Strait of 
San Juan de Fuca, like blue clouds in the dim distance, 
and Mount Baker raises its snowy peak to the heavens. 
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Gulf of Georgia and the channel between the mainland 
and Vancouver Island. 

The shores fringed along the line of the horizon with 
mountains of various heights and forms, the verdant 
forests that seem to spring from the very waves, give 
life and interest to the new and opening landscape 
Passing across the open month of Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound and Hecate Strait, and through thé channel be 
tween Princess Royal Island and the chain of islands 
that border the Columbian shore, the ship enters Green: 
ville Channel, one of the grand waterways of the world 
itself worth a trip across the continent to navigate its 
labvrinth of more than one hundred miles, surpassing 
in its lofty battlements and mountain walls the sublime 
canon of the Yellowstone River. 

Soaring above the wild cliffs, eagle after eagle is seet 
flving from eyrie to eyrie, while occasionally the wh 
sails of an Indian canoe are «bserved Jeisurely movi' 
on the quiet sea. 

The day is magnificent; no clouds obscure the horize 
save where in mazy drifts they envelope the tops of © 
distant peaks; the shadows of the mountains fallin 
across the waters are cleaved by the steamer as sh 
glides and cuts her way through the narrowing channel 
between the lofty precipices which rise from the wate: 
line of the green and grassy shores. The islands emerg 
ing from the breakers like emeralds in a diamond crowr 
the dark forests stretching up to the snow-line fe 
away; the crystul purity and balmy fragance ofthe aii 
breathing of forest and ocean; the long lingering spleu 
dor of the summer day; the sapphire beauty of the sum 
mer night;—all these are beyond the power of pencil o1 
imagination, and are simply indescribable. 

Only by comparison with other scenery can a fain 
idea be given of the loveliness and majesty of this inlanc 
passage. Itis not exceeded in its novelty by that o 
any of the notable rivers of the world, and surpasses in 
grandeur and beauty that of the Hudson, the St. Law 
rence, and the Rhine. 

North of this chaunel we pass the now deserted village 
of Metlakahtla, with its cottages and Gothie chureb 
until lately the home of William Duncan and his opé 
thousand Indians, whom he has rescued from the vices 
of barbarism ard converted to the truths of civilization 
and Christianity. Dickson’s Entrance andthe Portlan¢ 
Canal are reached. We have travelled nearly five hun- 
dred miles through British waters to reach the southem 
boundary of our possessions, We land at Fort Tongass. 
and are again on American soil. This is soon left be- 
hind, and the various channels of the Alexunder Areht- 
pelago, with the wealth of scenery that they afford, greet 
the eye of the enchanted tourist. Fort Wrangell, with 
its decaying palisades and its totem sticks, Juneau and 
Douglas Islands with their rich mines and large stamp 
inills, are reached, and then we navigate the waters of the 
famous Lynn Canal, Here first are seen the glaciers or 
frozen lakes, which form between the valleys and slo 
of the mountains, resembling vast fields of snow. O 
of these is forty miles long and five miles wide, and 
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Mean vertical thickness is said to be from five hundred 
to one thousand feet. 

- The next anchorage is Chilcat, the northern limit of 
the voyage, nearly one thousand miles from our place of 
departure. Here Indians come around the ship in their 
frail canoes, freighted with curios and furs for sale. 

Now the spectacle changes as the steamer turns to the 
south, retraces her course to Icy Strait, and proceeds 
north through Glacier Bay. he scenery becomes arctic 
in its sublimity. Two great bays, surrounded by lofty 
mountains draped in everlasting snow, greet the travel- 
ler’s astonished eyes. On every side float icebergs of 
exquisite beauty and majesty, of every shape and _ size, 
sometimes blue as the soft, cerulean skies, then flashing 
all the colors of the rainbow in the glistening sunlight. 

All other pictures pale before this grand, magnificent, 
and mysterious landscape. Glaciers more immence 
than those of Switzerland, creep from the mountain 
summits to the water's edge. Ofall these icy rivers, 
the Muir Glacier, a frozen wall of ice five hundred feet 
in thickness, with a breath of from three to ten 
miles and a length of forty miles, rising two hundred 
and fifty feet at its mouth above the waves of the sea, is 
the most wonderful and sublime. Large sections of it 
are constantly breaking off and falling into the sea, 
displacing the waters, and producing detonations like 
peals of thunder, causing the ship to plunge and reel at 
her moorings. Each of these becomes an iceberg, float- 
ing off with its imperial colors into the foaming and 
angry waters. 

Looking out upon this wonderfui formation in a wil- 
derness of ice and snow, said a distinguished English- 
man, who had travelled over the. world aud seen its 
glorious wealth of scenery: “This is without parallel 
in India, Switzerland, or America. It is itself worth a 
voyage across the ocean”’. 

The colossal forms of Mounts Fairweather, Crillon, 
and La Perouse, reaching far higher into the pale blue 
sky than Mont Blanc, the Father of the Alps, appear to 
view. Their summits are clothed in perpetual snow, 
and are the landmarks for the mariner in these frozen 
arctic regions. We have reached a point within two 
bundred miles of Mount St. Elias, the highest mountain 
in North America, nearly twenty thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. No good picture of this imperial 
Titan has ever been taken, nor hasit ever been fully 
deser bed. 

We gaze upon this group of the St. Elias Alps, in 
mute wonder at the sublime architecture that delights 
and astonishes the mind of the beholder, at every turn 
in the winding panorama of grand mountain scenery. 

When I stood in the piesence of this picture, and 
gazed upon its wonderful features, its grandeur and 
beauty, its quiet and solitude, unmarred by the touch 
of civilization, I thought of the time when God beheld 
the world he had created and pronounced it good. 

The vessel passes throngh the waters of Cross Sound 
into the Pacific Ocean, and proceeds south along the 
uninviting coast, In the morning, as “jocund day 
stands tip-toe on the misty mountain tops”, Sitka Sound 
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is entered. We pass rapidly Warough the placid waters, 
and, anchoring in the harbor, the objective point of the 
journey is reached, and the voyage of fourteen days is 
ended. We have measured more than one thousand 
nautical miles. 

Nor is the goal of this pilgrimage unworthy of its 
wondrous pathway through the waters. Sitka is nestled 
upon one of the loveliest sheets of water in the world, 
smooth as glass, and reflecting upon its bosom the 
sparkling rays of the sun. 

On three sides of this rock bound bay eet mountains 
with crystal crests are piled, one upon another, while 
a hundred islands clothed with tropical verdure protect 
the harbor from the sea. Lying quietly at anchor are 
seven sloops that have been seized by the United States 
authorities for trespassing upon the closed limits of 
Behring Sea and violating the regulations prohibiting 
the hunting of fur seal in its waters. 

Upon a cliff jutting into the water, high above the 
town, looms the old castle of Muscovite days, while out 
of the lower edifices of the modern village appears the 
Byzantine spire of the old Greek cathedral. These ven- 
erable landmarks, mute -witnesses of the old regime, 
carry us back to the times of the great Russian gover- 
nors, Baranoff and Rezanoff, who worshipped, revelled, 
and held royal sway within their walls. Solitary in its 
grandeur and isolation, standing out in bold relief 
against the horizon, Mount Edgecumbe is seen twelve 
miles to the westward, like a sleeping giant resting 
from his labors, with its summit of volcanic scoria 
glistening in the sunlight. Its fires have slumbered for 
nearly one hundred years. Cascades come leaping 
down from its frozen summit like ribbons of silver, un- 
til lost to view in the forests that clothe its base. “The 
snow from its table-like crown has partially disappear- 
ed, and the bright red volcanic rock projects in radiat- 
ing ridges from the white mantle that is fast disappear- 
ing, making a most beautiful crest to a mountain 
already picturesque by its singular isolation. With the 
western setting sun directly over it, radiating its golden 
beams upward, and the royal red ridges radiating 
downward, against their back-ground of blue sky and 
snow, the picture is superb, oue that even the brush of 
a Turner coull hardly paint”. 

Naples on its famous bay is not more beatiful than 
this picture of Alaskan Joveliness. As the evening set- 
ting sun goes down in a veil of crimson splendor, throw- 
ing its golden rays upon mountain, island, and sea, the 
enchanting and inspiring scene can only be adequately 
described in the glowing words of the poet: 

“There is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night. 
* * * * Ker. * * * 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 
Ncr breathes the spirit of a purer air”. 
The aurora borealis frequently appears in these high 
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latitudes in the form of luminous clouds in the heavens, 
sometimes exhibiting a strovg tremulous motion. On 
several occasions I saw the display of this beautiful 
phenomenon in that rare form in which the rays appear 
to hang from the sky like the folds of lace drapery. It 
is impossible to describe these wonderful electrical dis- 
plays, which light up the darkness and add so much to 
the beauty and glory of the Alaskan night. They re- 
main like bright dreams of joy in the memory, always 
to be remembered. Indeed, language is too poor to de- 
scribe adequately many of the shapes and features of 
this magnificent scenery. I find this idea so well ex- 
pressed in a western journal, that I quote from its 
columns: : 

“Everything is on such an immense and massive 
scale that words are diminutives for expression rather 
than for exaggerated descriptions. People cross the 
continent to sail for an hour or two among the Thousand 
Isles of the St. Lawrence, and word painting has been 
exhausted in exaltation of their beauties. But here are 
a thousand miles of islands, ranging in size from an 
acre to the proportions of aState, covered with evergreen 
forests of tropical luxuriance, yet so arctic in their 
character as to be new to the eye. Day after day there 
is a continuous and unbroken chain of mountain scenery. 
T cannot better impress the character of the landscape, 
as seen from a vessel’s deck, than to ask the reader to 
imagine the parks, valleys, canons, gorges, and depres- 
sions of the Rocky Mountains to be filled with water to 
the base of the snowy range, and then take a sail through 
them, from Santa Fe to the northern line of Montana. 
You may divide the scenery into parts, by the days, and 
just as it was successively passed through, and any one 
of the subdivisions will furnish more grand combination 
of: mountain and sea than can be seen anywhere on the 
globe. Itis this vast profusion of scenery, this daily 
and hourly unrolling of the panorama, that overwhelms 
and confuses the observer. It is too great to be separated 
into details, and everything is on such a gigantic scale 
that all former experiences are dwarfed, and the imagi- 
nation rejects the adjectives that have heretofore served 
for other scenes.” 

METLAKAHTLA. 

During the voyage William Duncan, the distinguished 
English missionary, was a passenger on the steamer, 
Thirty years ago he establisted a mission for the Indians 
near Port Simpson, in British Columbia. He found 
them the slaves of superstition, practising cannibalism 
and other disgusting rites « f their ancestors. 

Under his teachings about twelve hundred of them 
Have beet converted to Christianity, and have gathered 
around then, in their Arcadian village of Metlakabtla, 
many of the comforts and appliances of civilization. 
The village is situated on a beautiful plateau near the 
sea-shore, and was in plain view of the steamer. One 
hundred dwelling houses, with gardens attached, two 
large school buildings, a public hall, several mills and 
stores, and a Gothic church, built of yellow cedar, equal 
in architettural design and finish to many of the churches 
bf our own towns, attested their progress. Under his 


practical and sensible guidance, they have been trained 
to habits of industry, and have become well-behaved 
and law abiding citizens. The children have had the 
advantages of schools and religious training. On account 
of some political differences between Mr. Duncan ar? 
the vivil authorities of British Columbia, growing out mf 
disputes respecting the title to the lands upon which 
this village was built, and also with the Church author’ 

ties, these people have become alienated from tk ~ 
Columbian government, and have removed to Alaska. 
and placed themselves under the protection of the United 
States. The point selected for their new settlement is 
on Annette Island, near Port Chester, about sixty miles 
north of the southern boundary of Alaska, and has been 
named Metlakahtla, after their old home. Mr. Duncan, 
had been to the United States, in the interesis of his 
people, and was on his return. 

The steamer landed on Sunday afternoon, the 7th of 
August, at this point. The day was perfect, “a bridal 
of earth and sky.” A'tended by some of the passengers, 
Mr. Duncan was met upon the beach by a few of his 
people, and was warmly welcomed. The meeting. was 
exceedingly impressive and affecting. Old men and 
women, girls aud boys, gathered around this good man, 
and expressed, with tears, their intense joy and gladness. 
Two United States flags, whi h had been presented to 
him, were raised upon an improvised staff, and the 
Indians and passengers assembled under their folds in 
the shade of the trees on the shelving shore. 

I quote the following description from the pen of a 
correspondent, who contributed a graphic account of 
this incident to the Portland Oregonian: 

“It is impossible to imagine a more lovely place than 
the harbor where the steamer lay at anchor. Semi-cir- 
cular in shape, it opens out through a number of small 
islands to the sea, on the westward. On the east and 
north, wild rugged mountains come down to the water’s 
elge, and on the south a low grven shore, skirted by a 
gravel beach, winds in be iutiful curves. 

“The place was entirely uninhanited, except by a few : 
of the Metlakahtlans, who occupied it, as an advance : 


guard of the colony. The rem rinder, about one thousand 

in number, will come as soon as the means of transpor= 

tation are provided. The exercises were impromptu. Mr. - 
Duncan addressed the people in their native tongue, 

told them of his trip to the United State-, and mention 

ed how he had been received, aud how deep an interest : 
had been excited in their behalf, and concluded by im ~ 
troducing Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, the United States. 
Commissioner of Education, then upon an official, tour 

of Alaska, who at his request consented to make an 
address, in order to allay the uneasiness of the Indians” 
tending their new relations to the United Statcs. 

“His address was interpreted by Mr. Duncan for the 
benefit of those who did not understand Knglish, Mr 
Dawson congratulated the Indians upon the advent 
American soil. They were impressively told of the 
power of the great nation under whose protection they 
were about to place themselves, and assured that th ; 
would be protected in their rights of person a. d prop 
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ty, and in the enjoyment of their homes, and that 

although the general land laws of the United States 
were not in force in the Territory, they would be pro- 
tected in the possession of any lands upon which they 
nright settle, and that when these laws were extenced 
over the country, they would be allowed to hold their 
lands. In the meantime they would have the protection 
of the Government, and the same advantages of educa- 
tion which are enjoyed by the people of the Territory. 
Efforts had been made to impress them with the idea 
that the American Government was un(riendly to their 
settlement, but this impression Mr. Dawson successfully 
His address was received with evidences of 
When he concluded, 


removed. 
great satifaction by the Indians. 
the flags were un‘urled to the breeze, the ship saluting 
them with her single gun. The Indians sang ‘Rock of 
Ages’ in their own language. The Rev. Dr. Fraser, of 
California, commended the new settlement to the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence in a touching prayer, alter 
which they all united in singing ‘Coronation. One of 
the chiefs, or selectmen, Daniel Ne-ash-kum-ack-em, 
then briefly replied to Mr. Dawson’s address, as follows: 

“T desire to say a few words to let you know what our 
hearts are saying. The God of Heaven is looking at 
our doings here today. You have stretched out your 
hands to the Indians. Your act is a Christian act. We 
have long been Knocking at the door of another govern- 
ment for justice, but the door has been closed to us. 
You have risen up and opened your doer to us, and bid 
us welcome to this beautiful island, upon which we 
have taken refuge from our enemies, and where we have 
decided to build our homes. What can our bearts say 
to this, except that we arethankful and happy. The 
work of the Christian is never lost. Your work will not 
be lost to you. It will live, and you will find it after 
many days. The fewof us who are here to-day have 
been made happy by your words, but how much more 
joy will they occasion when they reach all our people, 
numbering over athousand! What shall we say more 
to thank you? We were told that no slaves lived under 
the flag of England. For a long time we relied upon 
tuis promise. We were content and happy, but we have 
found that our trust was misplaced. The promises 
made to us have been broken, and that nation in its 
treatment of us las set aside and disregarded its own 
laws, and has dealt with us as if we were slaves. We 
come to you for protection and safety. Our hearts, 
though often troubled, have not fainted. We have 
placed our trust in God and he has helped us. We are 
now able to sleep in peace. Our confidence is restored. 
God has given us His strength to reach this place of 
security and freedom, and we are grateful to Him for 
His mercy and loving kindness. We again salute you 
from our hearts, and thank you in the name of all our 
people.” 

This speech was delivered in the intonations of his 
musical language, with a grace and ease of manner that 
harmonized well with the picturesque forum in which 
he spoke. It was an eventful occasion in the history of 
these people, and reminded me of the landing of the 
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Pilgrims upon the Mnoepitabte shores of New England? 
and was well calculated to rouse the highest feelings 
of devotion and enthusiasm. None who witnessed it, in 
the ligbt of the sereue heavens, and the. beautiful land- 
scape of mountain, sea, and forest, will ever torget it. 
It was one of those rare instances of patriotism and self- 
sacrifice for conscience’ sake, which are not often met 
with i» the examples of history. 

A large bell which the Indians had Mought with them 

was tolled, its peals re-echoing from the distant moun< 
tains, across the silent waters, and the passengers joined 
the Inlians in their first service of evening prayer and 
praise, in the preseuce of a gorgeous sunset. It wasa 
striking illustration of the confidence and faith of these 
simple people in the providence of that God in whom 
they had put their trust. * 

The story of Metlakahtla teems with incidents of 
surprise and gratification; the abandonment of home 
and country by its entire population is well calculated 
to challenge the admiration and excite the sympathy 
of the country. So notable an event isnot deemed un- 
worthy of being called to your attention. / 

Mr. Duncan has removed nearly all of these people to 
their new home, and is now engaged in: the arduous | 
labor of providing for their shelter and support. He 
wri es that strong efforts were made to dissuade them 
from carrying out their purpose, but that they have re- 
mained firm and steadfast. In December over seven 
hundred had joined him, and the others were soon to | 
follow. In addition to the Indians who have accompa- 
nied him, several neighboring tribes have signified their — 
intention to unite with himin this new settlement. A 
school has been established at Metlakahtla, under the 
auspices of the Commissioner of Indian Aftairs, and it is | 
to be hoped that this colony will receive the protection 
and fostering care of tne Government sand people of | 
the United States, 

In making this voyage to Alaska nearly ten thousand | 
miles by land and water were travelled. Neither pen 
nor pencil can paint the wonderful scenery of this part | 
of our continent, with its bays, in‘ets and’ islands. It 
would be well for those who seek the delights of travel, 
at least to acquaint tnemselves first with the wonderful 
beautiesand features of this part of our own continent, | 
before seeking them in the Old World. Its calm and | 
placid seas, its picturesque islands, its marvellous gla- 
ciers, its magnificent ranges of lofty mountains, are | 
wonderful features of its beauty and grandeur. Its im-. 
mense forests, the abundance and richness of its miner- | 
als, its furs, and its fisheries, all promise to make it one 
of the wealthiest portions of our American empire. | 

It may not be extravagant to predict that in the 
years that are to come, the exhaustless resources of this 
coast will furnish the material to rebuild the American 
shipping of the Pacific, and that these harbors will be 
the navy yards and havens for the commerce of half the 
world. 


(To be Continued ). 


A sound discretion is not so much indicated by never 
making a mistake as by never repeating it.—Bovee. 
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* Let us suppose that in the spring a white man is travel- 
ing with a party of reindeer hunters from the sea-coast, 
where they usually live throughout the winter, back inland, 
~where they expect to see a number of reindeer migrating 
northward in the warm spring weather. Such trips I 
thave made a score of times, and while, of course, they will 
‘differ even in essentials, a typical one can easily be chosen 
from the lot. 

The first day is not a good one, for the many little hooks 
and crooks of camping are not working as harmoniously as 
they will a little later on. The early morning of the 
second or third day finds the little party asleep in a snugly 
constructed snow-house—or zg/oo as the Eskimos.call it— 
and as there is a long day’s trip ahead, to make a desired 
shunting spot, it is necessary to rise early. Of course 
it has been daylight since about two o’clock in the morning, 
although the sun will not reach the vernal equinox for six 
weeks or two months, but the Eskimo does not use such 
early times for his morning work, but rises about five or six 
o’clock to begin the day. The first one to awaken at 
this hour, arouses the good housewife whose duty it is to 
start the kitchen fire. She simply puts on her coat and 
prepares to start the fire directly in front of her in the stone 
lamp which does the duty of astove. This is an open lamp 
very similar to a huge clam-shell, the flame burning along 
the whole length of the free edge, or from ten to twenty 
inchesusually. The wicking torthis strange lamp is acom- 
pact variety of moss which grows on the rocks, while the oil 
is that of the seal or walrus. The lamp is of stone, a sort of 
soap-stone, or steatite, as is also the kettle which hangs 
over it; the latter is a rectangular dish whose length is 
about that of the flame of the lamp over which it hangs. 
Nothing in this thick stone kettle ever boils, but simmers 
away as long as the fire is kept under it, until the meat in 
it is cooked in this way, which usually takes about an hour 
with tender meats like reindeer, and longer with walrus and 
geal. he meat is cooked in chunks varying in size, but 
averaging about that of one’s fist,and when ready to be served 
the breakfast is in two courses, so tospeak. First comes 
the meat handed around to the party, who by this time are 
dressed in their reindeer suits: When the meat is eaten, the 
soup resulting from its boiling is passed around, and if it is 
very cold weather, this part is not considered perfect unless 
it has an inch or two of hot grease swimming on its surface. 
This undoubtedly assists them in resisting the intense 
cold of the climate. With the meat, too, a large amount of 
tat is devoured during cold winter weather. 

The meal ended, preparations are made for the day’s jour- 
ney, and this occupies about two hours before the sledge 
starts. 

The first thing the sledgeman does is to ice the runners 
of his sledge ; this consists in putting a coating of that slip- 
pery material an inch thick over the whalebone shoe of 
the sled-runners. Nine-tenths of this thickness is put on 

by dipping snow in water and forming a slushy mass which 

is spread on by the hand and freezes into a hard opaque sub- 
_ stance like ground glass or melted glass slag. Over this, 
pure water is spread by streams ejected from the mouth in 

a spray which freezes into clear crystal ice over the other, 

and gives the runners a slippery bearing that will enable 
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the dogs to draw double the load they could carry if the 
runners were not iced. 

The sledge is then loaded, the heavy bundles and boxes. 
being on the bottom, the lighter material on the top, and 
over all are spread the reindeer skins which form the bed- 
ding, hair side in. Backward and forward, over and across 
this load, a sealskin lashing from twenty to sixty feet in 
length, according to the size of the load, is passed a num- 
ber of times; at each turn it is made fast over the sledge 
slats projecting beyond the runners. Every body turns out 
to catch the dogs, harness them, and tie them to the sledge, 
while the man or men are loading the Sledge, and usually 
the two duties are completed together. 

The driver then takes his whip in hand and witha few 
indescribable tongue-twisting words hurled at the dogs, a 
snap of the long-lashed whip, and an assisting lurch at the 
head of the sledge, he starts the team and weare off. If 
there is a light load, a small party, and a good many dogs, 
—from ten to fifteen—we can enjoy a ride on the sledge oc- 
casionally ; and this is more likely when we are going in- 
land than when returning home to the coast with the sledge 
loaded with reindeer meat. Witha very light load the dogs 
trot alovug, and it is necessary to ridea great deal to keep 
along with the party, although the rests are frequent enough 
to allow a fast walker to keep up; but he would get very lit- 
tle rest at the intervals when they stop for that purpose. 
The first ‘‘stretch’’ they make before resting is about an 
hour and a half after starting, and after that every hour. 
These intervals are from ten to fifteen minutes long, 
during which the dogscurl up on the snowand most of them 
take a nap; the natives sit down, as a usual thing, in a 
tow against thesledges to support their backs; some of them 
stretch out at full length on the snow to get a more comfort- 
able position. These short rests are evidently only for the 
dogs; for when a sledge is stopped to allow the hunters to 
attempt to secure some reindeer or other game in sight, and 
the men return, however fatigued they may be, they at once 
proceed on the journey with the remark that the dogs have 
had a good rest. These rests may be two or three hours 
apart if the sledge load is very light and but few riding on 
it ; and, again, if the ice is stripped from the sledge-runners 
by some half concealed stone they will stop at the first lake 
and dig through six or seven feet of ice to get at the water 
beneath, to repair the damages, although it may have been 
only half an hour 'from the last resting point, 

Probably while coming over someridge that bringsa new 
tract of country into view, the keenest eyed of the party will 
gee a small reindeer herd in the distance, and at the magic 
sounds /ovk-took ! took-took ! (reindeer) the sledge is stop- 
ped and the hunters get out their guns from under the sledge 
lashings, and soon disappear in the low valleys to the front, 
the women and children remaining with the sledge. In a few 
minutes a shot is heard, and the reindeer scatter and finally 
disappear over the hills; one or two more discharges that are 
heard, hasten their departure. A.moment or two after- 
ward, one of the hunters is seen near the place of the shoot- 


“ing, and he is closely watched for any signal that he may 


make. Presently he lifts an arm above his head and witha 
fuil sweep of the extended arm and his body to the waist, he 
reaches over and touches the ground once. This is a signal 
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gold, from the soft chairs and elegant desks to the very 
stamp on the letter paper. The senators are mainly old 
men, who have sailed for some time on the tempestuous sea 
of politics in the Commons, and are now anchored securely 
to the rock of senatorial dignity. ‘‘Stumping,’’ ‘‘elec- 
tions,’’—those are things of the past ; their ‘‘ warfare o’er,”’ 
they ‘dream of fighting fields no more; morn of toil, nor 
night of waking.’”? The duties are similar to those of the 
English House of Lords, reviewing every thing except sup- 
ply, and protecting the country from the consequences of 
undue haste, excitement, orinjustice. There are at present 
eighty senators, a large proportion of whom are Conserva- 
tives, or Tories. 

But we have no time to linger in the Senate, beautiful 
though it be, for there are other long lobbies to be traversed, 
reading, smoking, committee, and official rooms to be 
peeped into, as well as the library, a round building in the 
rear of the main, connected with it by a long corridor. It 
is a polygon of sixteen sides, is ninety feet in diameter, and 
one hundred thirty feet from the hard polished floor to the 
top of the blue-tinted dome. From the center of the poly- 
gon rises a white marble figure of Her Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria,—crowned and royal-robed—to the truly ma- 
jestic proportions of fifteen feet. 

The sides of the building and the official’s desks are all of 
the beautiful native Canadian pine, polished and carved in 
various ways. Two complete galleries with flooring of 
blurred plate glass, surround the entire building, each gal- 
lery providing eight cool, dusky alcoves to correspond with 
those on the ground floor—quiet retreats where the stu- 
diously inclined may spend delightful hours with the two 
hundred fifteen thousand volumes which line the building to 
the height of forty feet. Leaving the library, the visitor is 
everywhere reminded that French is an official language, 
each notice appearing in both English and French. 

Thezigzag turn, and the great green chamber of the Com- 
mons is reached. Every thing that is red in the Senate is 
here green, but there is a notable absence of the gilding and 
elegance which characterize the Upper Chamber. The 
green carpet isfwell-worn, as are the stiff, green morocco 
chairs and desks, very scholastic looking affairs are they, 
but the occupants are too old to go to school to any one but 
Dame Experience. At three p.m. every day during the 
session save Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, the sergeant- 
at-arms,a lank man with solemn-looking whiskers and a gen- 
eral air of aimlessness, bears aloft in his lavender-kid-gloved 
hands the gilded mace—symbol of royalty—to its place on the 
green baize table, with a cunning little pillow under its regal 
head. This important task fulfilled, and the mental strain 
consequent toits accomplishment removed, this functionary 
takes up his seat near the door, by the “‘ bar,’’ before which 
parliamentary culprits are arraigned, ready to eject at the 
point of the sword which dangles at his side, any unruly 
member. But as this necessity seldom or never arrives, the 
sergeant-at-arms is mainly a figure-head who beguiles the 
time by swallowing incipient yawns and looking solemn 
as Minerva’s owl. 

Following this personage and the awe-inspiring mace, 
comes the speaker, habited in a flowing black silk robe, 
which lends majesty to his fine proportions, He ascends 
the steps of the dais, serenely surveys his pearl colored 
gloves, and proceeds to read the prayers of the Houge to the 
Commons now assembled, the members standing and the 
tiny pages grouped on the steps of the dais, gazing ad- 
miringly upward like the cherubs in Mufillo’s ‘‘ Assump- 
tion.’’ Tothese prayers, which are adopted from the Church 
of England prayer-book, for some occult reason, none but 
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members are admitted. In fact it isa standard saying that 
the Commoners need all the prayers for themselves. 

Immediately after the devotional service, gentlemanly 
door-keepers throw open the doors of the capacious galleries 
capable of accomodating at leasta thousand people. ‘‘Han- 
sard,’’ or debate, reporters, take their seats at two little tables 
on the floor of the Chamber; newspaper reporters scramble 
through a cupboard-like aperture, up a dismal little wind- 
ing stair, each one’s heels in dangerous proximity to the 
other’s nose, and settle themselves—about forty in num- 
ber—in the ‘‘airy supremacy” of their own particular gal- 
lery swung out over the speaker’s chair and below the pub- 
lic gallery,—a sort of purgatorial position, being neither up 
nor down. 

The begowned clerks of the House scribble in ponderous 
books or read motions, acts, petitions in English first and 
French after; the Eton-jacketed pages flit hither and thither 
at the bidding of the members, and the business of the day 
has begun. 

The sunshine filters softly down through the fine open- 
work of the skylights and the huge stained-glass windows, 
throwing a many-colored prism over the more than life- 
size portrait of Queen Victoria, which hangs in solitary 
grandeur at the south end of the eighty-two by forty-five 
feet chamber, a sort of Brobdingnagian representation of 
that august lady. The same ray throws a dash of dread- 
fully unbecoming green and violet over the bevy of beauties 
assembled in the speaker’s gallery, enjoying parliamentary 
proceedings with a pleasant soupcon of social gossip and 
chocolate caramels. Apropos of the visitor’s gallery, there 
is a very odd privilege of the House, which enables any 
member to empty the galleries by simply informing the 
speaker that he perceives ‘‘strangers in the gallery.’’ The 
custom has become almost obsolete, the last occasion on 
record being in the time of the Cartier government, when, a 
very violent attack being made on a particular member, that 
gentleman rose to a question of privilege, declaring he saw 
‘strangers in the gallery,’’ whereupon the sergeant-at-arms 
brandished his sword and all were compelled to vacate the 
galleries, even the reporters, who held an indignation meet- 
ing, and would not return until aed formally re- 
quested their presence. 

Now for a brief glance at the personnel of the House. The 
Premier, Sir John A. Macdonald, G. C. B., D. C. L., LL.D., 
Q. C., leader of the government, is netnretle the most prom- 
inent figure. Homely, to the verge of ugliness, and any 
thing but a brilliant speaker, he is possessed of simply 
marvelous executive ability and that subtile indefinable 
quality known for wantof a bettername as magnetism. In 
speech he is epigrammatic and facetious, fastening down, 
as it were, each argument with a joke. Americans have 
termed him the P. T. Barnum of politics, and Englishmen, 
the pioneer of the idea of imperial unity. At seventy-three 
years this tall, slender, erect old man, scrupulously dressed, 
keen and bright-eyed, continues to lead his party with an 
astuteness which his opponents do not hesitate to term 
Machiavelian. 

Next to Sir John Sits the present finance minister and 
recent fisheries commissioner to Washington, Sir Charles 
Tupper, of an old Hesse Cassel family who settled in Vir- 
ginia before the. Revolution. A rather short, stout man, 
with dark, deep-set eyes, and asquare jaw. A ready and 
fluent speaker, oil to his friends and vinegar to his enemies, 
his presence is greatly felt in the House. His son and 
namesake is also winning a reputation as a parliamentary 
orator, though somewhat hot-headed, as youth is apt to be. 

On the seat to the left of the premier reposes the comfort- 
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The love of conquest and adventure among the Vikings 
first led their half piratical hosts into the frozen seas, then 
commerce claimed every page of hyperborean history for a 
long time in the fruitless searches for a north-east anda 
north west passage, and the opening of the whale fisheries, 
until finally science secured a chapter here and there among 
the records that go to make up this great boreal book. 

In no domain of nature is the science so popular and in- 
teresting asin the lone northland, where the quivering, 
throbbing flame of the Arctic aurora throws its lances of 
light athwart massive mountains of ice that sail through 
seas of seeming fireand grinding floes of snowy whiteness, 
while on the land are glaciers thousands of feet in depth and 
miles across with a flow so silent and so slow as though 
Nature had intended it for the hour-glass to record the 
eons of the earth, Here then were marvels and mysteries 
enough hung high in the sky and sunk in the sea to engage 
the closest attention of the most devout devotee of scientific 
research ; and into these northern laboratories we will delve 
for a few minutes to get at some curious and interesting facts 
that are there evolved. 

For years people have gazed at the beautiful arch of the 
northern lights and wondered what they were. It was a fit 
subject in which the imagination could run riot over the daz- 
zling displays, until to-day the most that could besaid about 
them would be to correct errors that are yet believed, rather 
than give an explanation of the little that is truly known as 
to their physical properties. Observers of the more reliable 
kind have said that they not only saw the aurora but that 
they could hear the rustling of its rays, and even went so far 
as to say that they could detect a peculiar odor unmistak- 
ably dueto its presence. Aristotle speaks of it in his works, 
while Cicero and Pliny add to the testimony of the former 
as to its ancient displays in classic Greece. Seneca gives 
the most exact of the old accounts, and describes a peculiarity 
of it that has never been seen in modern Greece, but that 
was confirmed by a display witnessed in Copenhagen in 
1709. 

The ancient Norsemen and the Norwegian peasantry ot 
to-day believe that they see in the northern lights ‘‘the 
Valkyries traversing the air on their somber coursers’’, 
This belief is to be found’ among several passages of the 
Edda, 

From this Norwegian peasantry also comes a curious 
physical explanation of this polar phenomenon ; an inhabit- 
ant once telling a scientist that his people believed it to be 
caused by the icy particles in the air absorbing the rays of 
the sun during the daytime, as asponge would absorb water 
or the earth a fall of rain, and that during the night these 
are emitted as a faint light, as the ground would give out 
the rain in a sort of vapor. 

In the same relation I might speak of a curious physical 
explanation, given by the Eskimo of my acquaintance, re- 
garding the northern lights. Some of their leading men 
told me that they believed it was caused by the wind blow- 
ing on theclouds and light vapor in the air; and it isa sin- 
gular thing, which might be interpreted by some as confirm- 
ing this Eskimo theory, that after an unusual display of the 
northern lights, even though they begin in the clearest 
cloudless skies, a large amount of light, fleecy clouds 


are developed and overspread the vault above. This has 
been noticed too often in such exhibitions to be merely one 
of coincidence. 

I might interpolate here that I never knew the Eskimo to 
have any superstitious reason for a physical phenomenon, 
or at least I can not nowrecallone. They had no Valkyries 
riding horses of light across the skies for the northern lights, 
nor the dancing of displeased spirits as some of the Indians 
say, and so on through all the visible displays of nature. 
Some of their ideas or explanations of course were as absurd 
as if they had been loaded with superstition, but still they 
made rough attempts to get at the facts; while some again, 
though far from the truth, were really ingenious in the 
limited light from which they had to judge, and one of these 
I will give. 

The Eskimos of King William’s Land, a large island in the 
Arctic Ocean, which I once visited, have an occasional tree 
trunk, log, or branch of tree thrown upon their shores by 
the ocean currents that bring them from the Mackenzie 
River probably, or perhaps from some of the great rivers of 
the Eastern Continent, the Obi, Petchora, Lena,etc. They 
are quick to use them for walrus spears, sledge-runners, and 
other necessary utensils, but have no more idea where they 
come from than would the Hottentots if they saw a polar 
bear in their camp, know about its origin. But while the 
Africans would care less to ascertain the animal’s origin 
than they would its destination, the Arctic inhabitants on the 
contrary have evolved a theory as tothe timber, with the 
limited amount of knowledge they have on hand, and which 
does not embrace any idea, directly or indirectly, of stand- 
ing timber growing on the land and being washed down 
the rivers. They think that it grows on the bottom of the 
seas and when it gets so high that its tops are frozen into the 
winter’s ice, that ice, in breaking up in the summer, tears 
up the trees by the rootsand carries them to the shore where 
they are deposited and found by them. The tall trees, of 
course, grow inthe deeper parts of thesea, while the smaller 
ones come from the shallow places nearer the shore. The 
fragile tops being broken off in many of them by the grind- 
ing floes on their long journey from the distant rivers, are 
supposed by the Eskimo to show that the top above in the 
ice and the roots below in the bottom of the sea have had 
a struggle for the supremacy in which the roots had one 
victory before they succumbed next year to the ice. When 
I told them where the trees came from they gave up their 
pet theory with as much reluctance and disgust as theorists 
in general. 

But to return to the northern lights; and that adjective 
‘‘northern ’’ suggests that there are also southern lights as 
well at the other end of the globe—if I may be allowed to 
say that a globe has any end, beyond its imaginary axis. 
The aurora borealis of which we hear so much, there be- 
comes the aurora australis; and the only name I know 
which covers both cases is that given by the French, Jes 
aurores polaires (the polar aurorze) the equivalent of which 
we seldom hear in our own tongue. Antonio de Ulloa, 
when off Cape Horn, in-:1745, saw the aurora australis several 
times and was the first to announce its presence in Europe, 
although it is claimed that there are auroral observations 
taken in Chili as far back as as 1640. 
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To give all the varied forms of the polar aurora would be 
to monopolize THe CHAUTAUQUAN for two or three years. 
The brilliant, burning arch with upward and radiating 
streamers is the most common form we see in the United 
States, but as the polar regions are approached from here 
this breaks into a thousand fantastic varieties. The crown 
of this beautiful arch is always in the direction of the mag- 
netic pole, or where the dip needle stands vertical, and the 
horizontal needle of the compass refuses to act. This would 
indicate some close relation between magnetic force and the 
auroral displays, which is further corroborated by the notice- 
able disturbance of the magnetic needle during unusual dis- 
plays, as well as in many other ways. 

One would naturally suppose that as the north magnetic 
pole was approached, the exhibitions of the aurora bore- 
alis would be on a grander scale than any we have ever 

een, and thisis partially true. As that pole is neared from 
the United States we would have brighter and more frequent 
auroral displays, but long before that point is attained, the 
maximum of brightness and frequency will be reached, and 
from there to the magnetic pole they both decrease. It was 
my fortune to be near this spot in the early winter of 1879, 
and I recall no displays amounting to more than a faint 
hazy light in the heavens at any time. I have often seen 
much finer exhibitions here at home. This north magnetic 
pole is, roughly, about on the intersection of the seventieth 
parallel and the one hundredth meridian west of Greenwich, 
two co-ordinates that are nearly always represented on even 
maps of the largest scale, and therefore easily found. This 
is some twelve hundred to fourteen hundred miles from the 
true or geographical pole, and by that same distance the cen- 
ter of the auroral displays is tilted over on this side of the 
earth’s axis. Asaconsequence weare that much better favored 
in seeing the northern lights than people on the opposite 
side of the earth, and while in America displays are seen as 
far south as Cuba and Yucatan, it is said that they have 
never yet been witnessed in Pekin, the capital of China, 
within historic times, although the carefulness of the Chinese 
in such observations and the great antiquity of their records 
are such as to show that for centuries it must have been 
practically absent from there ; and yet Pekin and New York 
City are only some fifty miles apart in latitude. Thus na- 
ture is more liberal in her beautiful displays of the aurora 
with our own country than any other of equal population in 
the world. Butit is claimed by some that this pole revolves 
around the other every fifteen to twenty centuries, and, if 
that is so, the time will come, far in the future, when the 
Chinese will have the most beautiful displays and we shall 
be correspondingly in the dark. 

I could talk an hour about this beautiful and mysterious 
display of a northern nature, its history, forms, physical 
characters, aboutits supposed noiseand odor, its extension, 
position and frequency, its relations to meteorological phe- 
nomena, its various periods, its height above the earth’s 
surface, and the many theories that exist to account for it, 
but I am afraid I have already devoted too much space to this 
interesting polar phenomenon, in a region that is full of a 
thousand interesting expressions of nature. 

When the sailors first entered Arctic waters, centuries 
ago, the most appalling sight they encountered of the many, 
were the mighty mountains of ice floating around in the 
sea, rearing their crystal crowus many times higher than 
itheir tallest masts; and to this day the sailors of those 
seas, and even those on the Atlantic routes to Europe, 
have occasion to dread these hyperborean hulks that 
display no light at night nor make any signal to show 
their presence in a fog nor will turn to right or left for 
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any thing, when they have once selected their course. 

The sailors of olden times reported them to be two and 
three miles high at times, which of course was rather the 
height of their imagination, as it is not fair to infer that 
these monsters, huge enough now, could have dwindled from 
such gigantic propoitions to two hundred or three hundred 
feet at the highest. The highest I believe I have ever seen 
noted, where the iceberg was actually measured (by means 
of angles and base-lines so familiar tostudents of trigonom- 
etry), was three hundred fifteen feet, by Dr. Hayes, I be- 
lieve. It was estimated that this crystal colossus was sub- 
merged abouta half amile. The ratio above water to that 
underneath is given by different observers as one to eight, 
one to seven, and one tosix. About one to seven is suf- 
ficiently accurate to remember, but strictly refers to bulk 
or cubic contents, and not necessarily to height or linear di- 
mensions. 

It is easy to see that the same mass above water can have 
a dozen or more different forms and each a different height, 
while the depth of the mass below remains constant. Still, 
when one knows the height of an iceberg, six or seven times 
that for the depth is not a bad guess, but it should be borne 
in mind that it is only a rough approximation at the best. 
It is doubly ‘‘rough”’ if one guesses at the height of the 
mountain of ice, for nothing is apparently more deceptive. 
We have seen how ‘‘ye ancient mariner’’ computed them, 
and there are instances of recent date almost equally absurd 
in the light of our better knowledge. 

The captain of an Atlantic steamer reported toa New York 
daily that he had come near losing his shipin colkision with 
an iceberg during a heavy fog. He estimated it to be fully 
an hundred feet high. As the boat slowed up to avoid the 
impact, the captain, thinking the berg was aground, cast 
his sounding line axd found twenty fathoms of water. Here 
then was an iceberg delying all the laws of hydrostatic equi- 
librium, with one hundred feet above water and only one 
hundred twenty feet below. The captain’s story was proba- 
bly drawn on a scale of three inches to the foot. But an 
eminent Arctic explorer, Payer, says there is a deception be- 
yond merely the imagination, as he had in many years Al- 
pine service practiced at estimating heights by the eye un- 
til he had acquired corresponding proficiency therein, but 
his iceberg estimations compated with actual measurements 
were so faulty that he ascribed it to the peculiar misty 
clouds which usually hang about the peaks of these icy 
mountains and tend to give them a delusive height in ex- 
cess of the real. 

There is one fortunate peculiarity about these Titans that 
serves to decrease their danger partially. On the darkest 
night they can be seen a great distance, much farther than 
a white sail of a ship or even asnow-covered landscape. It 
is some peculiar sheen of their icy sides that has this power 
of penetrating darkness and fog greater than any other 
equaliy white substance. 

Once when nearing Davis’ Strait, sailing through a night 
of sable darkness, our ship was suddenly brought to a stop, 
when the mate pointed out the faintest possible piece ot 
white on the inky horizon, which he said was an iceberg a 
half a mile away, and which next morning proved to be true. 
He said thata clipper ship under full sail could have passed 
between us and the berg and her white canvas would not 
have shown in the intense darkness. The reason we 
stopped until daylight was not on account of the iceberg 
itself which we could have ‘‘rounded’’ had it been 
alone, but every huge berg so far south has its family 
around it, or pieces that have broken off in disintegration, 
and these can not be seen so well though equally dangerous, 
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and may extend for miles on either side of the parent berg. 

This constant falling away of parts of the ice mountain 
soon disturbs its equilibrium and it capsizes or turns over. 
The tidal waves from these disturbances are often so great 
as to threaten to upset a ship if caught at a disadvantage. 
I was once on an ocean vessel anchored in a little inlet at 
the head of which was a glacier from whose front icebergs 
were dropping every now and then, and although we were 
fully halfa mile away, andthe glacier wasa very small one, 
yet, at times, the great vessel would rock somuch fiom the 
waves the falling ice would make that those of a delicate 
stomach did not feel very well despite the wonders that na- 
ture was displaying to distract their attention. Sir John 
Franklin said that he has known a ship’s pinnace to be 
thrown almost an hundred feet on the shore and be nearly 
wrecked by a tidal wave froma falling iceberg coming from 
a Spitzbergen glacier about a mile away. Funny, enough, 
it was supposed the iceberg was started by the concussion 
of firing a musket in the hands of one of the party. 

But the grandest sight of all isto see a monstrous iceberg 
setting its face in the teeth ofa gale and against a current 
loaded with ice-packs and ice-floes, and marching steadily 
and triumphantly against both, splitting the hurricane in 
whirling clouds of drifting snow and crushing the ice- 
floes as a foot would crush egg-shells, but with a deafening 
noise like athousand thunderbolts. The monarch reaching 
hundreds of feet into the sea is obeying the man- 
dates of a deep current, the ice-packs being carried on a su- 
perficial one, while the most terrible gale can have but 
the slightest effect in determining the direction of sucha 
Titan in comparison with a mighty under-current of old 
ocean’s make, 

But there are many wonderful things in the snow-white 
zone besides auroral lights and mountains of ice though few 
of them are so deeply interesting. Here are vast fields of 
ice beyond the comprehension of man to grasp their size. 
We hear of men standing in awe at sight of the largest gla- 
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ciers in the Alps, much less than a score of miles in length 
and a few hundred feet in thickness, but here are areas of 
ice greater than the United States east of the Mississippi, 
and in places probably thousands of feet indepth. Such is 
the great mer de glace of Greenland. Every foot of ice rep- 
resents many, many feet of snow that must have fallen to 
have formed it, andit fairly staggers the mind even to think 
of how long this great mass must have been in accumulat- 
ing, The whaler or explorer who stops his vessel by an ice- 
berg fragment to secure it for fresh water may hold in his 
hand the remnant of asnow-storm that fell before Damascus 
was founded, or even before man had learned to. record his 
doings as effectually as this snow-flake had done. 

Here, too, the summer sun may never set and we see it at 
midnight as well as at noon, while in the depths ofthe cold 
winter not even noon sees the welcome beams of the lost 
luminary. 

Here too, as well as in the snows of Alpine heights, are to 
be seen great blotches of bright red snow which the micro- 
scope, in the hands of thescientist, has revealed to be a most 
interesting form of plant life that can live only in such 
places as banks of snow, and that ceases to exist when the 
snow melts. 

Here, in the terrible winter, the temperature sinks so low 
that man can hardly conceive ofits terrible blasting, biting 
effects. Here the curious experimentalist can take the 
liquid mercury with which we see the lowest temperatures 
recorded in the thermometer, and molding it like bullets 
can fire these through thick boards, so firmly are they frozen 
by intense cold. 

It is plainly impossible, in so short a space, to give all 
the popular scientific facts that cling about the frigid zone, 
or even of the few I know, which are but a drop in the bucket 
to the sum total of the knowledge of that interesting field ; 
but if I have made the few I have selected interesting to the 
many readers of THR CHAUTAUQUAN, I shall feel that my 
article is a success. 
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It is said that when the stranger from the West visits 
Boston, he is pretty sure tobe offered one peculiar and rath- 
er solemn entertainmeyt to enliven his visit. The Boston 
friends will take him in their carriage or their horse car to 
Cambridgeand Mount Auburn. There are many fine monu- 
ments in this ancient city of the dead, mementos of de- 
parted statesmen, preachers, soldiers, expressmen, and oth- 
er worthy persons. The stranger may stand in mingled 
wonder and surprise before the bronze picture representing 
the first common carrier delivering a packagec.o. d: toa 
worthy Boston householder, but if he be wise he will look 
about for a single rough uncut stone among the marbles 
and bronzes, a monument that, while it says so little, means 
so much in the intellectual history of this country. The 
stone is only a bowlder from the drift of a glacier, yet, it 
explains, in part, the Boston instinct, unselfish, and wise 
in its way, to show the stranger within the gates the last 
resting place of Boston’s honored dead. It is well to visit 
the grave of a man who in dying only asked that his monu- 
ment should say of him that he was ‘‘a teacher’’. 

There are bowlders in all the fields about Mount Auburn, 
erratic blocks brought there by glaciers in that old ice age 
of which this teacher so often spoke tous. Why not one 


of these for a monument? His friends knew better and 
sent to Switzerland and from the glacier of the Aar brought 
this stone to mark the grave of a Swiss emigrant. 

One of the illustrated papers recently published a cartoon 
representing a group of emigrants on the deck of a steamer. 
The vessel is entering port and is just passing the ‘ Liber- 
ty’’, and the steerage passengers in various picturesque 
costumes are gazing in wonder at the great bronze woman 
who, with uplifted torch seems to light them into the door- 
way of their new home. Irish, German, Swedish, Russian, 
English, and Italian features are plainly marked among 
them. These nationalities make up the larger part of the 
people who seek our shores and, naturally enough, the 
artist selected these types for his picture. Little Switzer- 
land with its less than three million inhabitants sends com- 
paratively few, and its peculiar costumes were not repre- 
sented in the picture, unlessa German or perhaps a French- 
man or an Italian stood for the Switzer. 

Some one once said of Switzerland that ‘‘ like a poor girl 
her only fortune was her face’’, Her mountains are indeed 
the pleasure grounds of Europe, and the idle tourist, seeing 
nothing but hotels, thinks hotel-keeping the only trade, 
Yet, these do not make a nation, and we must look deeper 
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to understand the Swiss. It is said that the character of a 
young man in a strange place is a pretty fair index to the 
character of his home and mother. In like manner, the 
character of a mother-land may be a guide to her children 
in another land. 

In the first place, Switzerland is very small, and yet it 
has three distinct national characters. There is a French 
Switzerland, a German, and even an Italian Switzerland. 
Her. people are divided into the two great divisions of the 
Christian church, and use among them the German, French, 
and Italian languages. The larger part of the population 
are land holders and, while it is a very rough and mount- 
ainous country, agriculture is a leading industry. Food 
products, milk and cheese, and a vast quantity of vegetables 
are produced, much being for export and the rest consumed 

- by the great floating population staying at the hotels. Silks, 
watches, wooden manufactures, jewelries, fabrics, etc., are 
carried on as extensively as they can be in a country whose 
territory is so largely composed of mountains, forests, and 
lakes. 

Historically, Switzerland is an evolution from forest 
tribes fighting almost continually for liberty, into a confed- 
erated republic of small states differirg in language, yet 
united in freedom. Certain learned persons have said that 
mountains are belittling, that men are dwarfed by snowy 
peaks that makeawallaboutthem. Ina sense this may be 
true. The people of Switzerland would seem to prove it wrong, 
for they are certainly industrious, independent, and, as a 
people, well educated. The proportion of paupers is very 
small; the proportion of land owners is large. 

It is from this mountain land, this little republic existing 
practically by sufferance in the middle of Europe that the 
Swiss emigrant has come to make his home among us. He 
does not land a pauper on our shores, neither must he stop 
to learn a trade. He comes with a fair public school educa- 
tion, a desire to make a good homie here, and to make money. 
It does not seem to matter what his particular trade, he 
tmeans to work, to save, and to finda home. As far as can 
be learned he succeeds as well, if not better, than the aver- 
age emigrant of other nationalities. The universal hotels 
in Switzerland have made a nation of the best cooks, wait- 
ers, house-maids, restaurant keepers, and chefs to be found 
in the world. Every club house in our great cities tries to 
have Italian Swiss cooks and waiters. Ladies in New York 
wanting maids who can speak good French and also trained 
in the care of children seek French Swiss maids. 

Just across the little bay where this is written is a beauti- 
ful lawn with gardens, splendid stables, and all the costly 
fixtures of a grand sea-side mansion. The house itself is a 
vast chateau of splendid proportions and enormous cost. 
It is one of the finest of this town of sea-side mansions and 
it is the home of the children of a Swiss emigrant. 

You may look about in New York, along Maiden Lane 
and among the banks and find many a familiar name, noted 
for wealth, business enterprise, and integrity, and trace 
every name back to its native canton among the Alps. In 
agriculture, and particularly in grape growing and wine 
making, the Swiss emigrant has been of great benefit to 
this country by bringing industry, training, and education 
to our often shallow and inefficient methods of culture. 

These are dry and homely records to make of any people, 
yet it is true that the Swiss in this country are exception- 
ally valuable as emigrants, What we need is a willingness 
to work and the ability to work well. We want citizens, 
whether they be cheese experts, vineyardists, or bankers ; 
and if the men and women who bring talents and industry 
to this country succeed, we are glad of it, both for their 
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sakes and our own. If they grow rich enough to own sum- 
mer palaces on the Sound, they certainly help pay the taxes 
and improve the value of real estate. 

One of the peculiar features of the cultivated portions of 
Switzerland is the long, narrow plots into which the land 
is divided. The crops are arranged on these ribbon like 
beds, and the view of a fertile valley from one of the mount- 
ain tops suggests some great carpet laid out in “lengths”. 
like carpets in ashow room. ‘The spaces between the culti- 
vated strips are very small, barely room to pass afoot and with 
only a cart path atintervals. Then, too, the culture is car- 
ried to the very edge of the rock or the water, and the high 
pastures dispute with the snow to make room for a few more 
cattle. 

Wild land in our sense there is none, for even the forests 
are cultivated and are practically lumber farms. This mi- 
nute division of the land springs in part from the very fact 
already mentioned that the Swiss, as a people, are largely 
land owners. On the death of a farmer his land is divided 
among the sons, In timethis has resulted in a minute sub- 
division of the land, and to this fact we owe the arrival on 
our shores of so many excellent Swiss farmers. Swiss fami- 
lies are generous. A man takes pride in his olive branches, 
but when the branches ask for a share of the farm there is 
trouble. A farm consisting of a few ribbons of land anda 
house in the village can not be divided again and support 
allthe boys. Theresult is the boys are in Ohio, Illinois, or 
California. Recognizing often from their youth that both 
boys and girls must emigrate, the matter is carefully con- 
sidered. It is no rash venturing out to seek a fortune, The 
intending emigrant is educated ; he considers well where he 
is going, and often knows more about the advantages of- 
fe,ed by our different states than do we who were born here. 
He starts with atrade and always with either some money 
or a good connection, and he knows that even if he does 
not succeed at first, the Swiss government looks after his 
interest from the start, and Swiss benevolent societies here 
see that he is cared for and protected from swindlers and © 
unjust employers. ; 

As early as 1845 the Swiss government began to look after 
its people, who, finding the home farm too small, sought 
new homes in the West. In 1852 there was a convention of 
delegates from eighteen of the cantons held at Berne to con- 
sider the best way to aid Swiss emigrants, and since that 
time there has been a careful oversight of the whole matter. 
It was not to see that none escaped, but to see that those 
who felt they must go, went in safety and found new homes 
without loss or delay. In this country the Swiss have made 
the same honorable record as the Jews in caring for their 
own poor and, as an instance, it may be noticed that the 
Swiss Society in New York in 1855 assisted over three thou- 
sand emigrants who needed help. Since that time the 
various societies have continued in well-doing, not only in 
New York, but in many other places. 

Swiss emigration appears to be highly sensitive. If times 
are bad here, it slacks up at once. If the depression ex- 
tends also to Switzerland, it stops almost completely, the 
Swiss government wisely keeping its people at home where, 
at least, they can be cared for by friends. When business 
improves here the stream swells again and the family group 
under the shadow of the Jungfrau scatters over the prairies. 
The first noticeable Swiss emigration was in 1816-17. The 
second great rush or influx came in 1847, and from that time 
onward it has advanced or receded from year to year, the 
greatest number arriving being 18 000 in 1854. The smallest 
number was in 1856 when only 2,357 came. During the Civil 
War it almost ceased, but rose again immediately after the 


A TRIP TO SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. 


“PI\WENTY years ago,” says 
Governor Swinerorp, of 

» Alaska, “I made political 
capital out of Sewarn’s purchase. 
I called it the ‘refrigerator of the 
United States.” I heaped obloquy 
on Wittiam H. Sewarp. I shail 
spend the rest of my life in making 
reparation to what I have so foully 
wronged.” Nature, be it remem- 
bered, revels in contradictions. If 
Britannia depended upon latitude 
alone for a living, she would never 
have ruled the wave or anything 
else. But Nature ingeniously sends 
the Gulf Stream to transform an 
iceberg into an empire that puts a 
girdle round the earth. Nature had 
been equally kind to the Pacific 
Ocean. The Kuro Siwo, or Japa- 
nese Black Stream, kisses. the 
shores of Alaska south of Behring 
Strait, and tempers the wind to 
shorn humanity. You may look 
for rain as in England, Ireland, and 
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Scotland, but you need have no fear 


of freezing, even in the depths of 
winter. The highest temperature 
at Sitka, the capital, on Bardnoff 
Island, is 78°. The lowest tem- 
perature in 1886 was 4° below 
zero; in 1887 the mercury did not 
go below zero. Snow that began 
in January lasted until the end of 
March. . Mr. McLean, the excellent 
Signal Service officer who has been 
stationed at Sitka for several years, 
says that the climate of southeastern Alaska is the most equable 
he has ever experienced. “Ah, but this is the coast you are de- 
scribing, not the interior east of the mountains that shut out the 
influence of the Black Stream.” True; but the interior is in the 
same latitude as Sweden, Norway, and St. Petersburg ! 

So you see it will not answer to call Alaska uninhabitable ex- 
cept to polar bears. Thirty thousand natives and several thou- 
sand whites manage to exist very comfortably. The whites, in 
fact, are as sensitive about their climate as are Californians, and 
will assure you that it is the healthiest in the world. If you are 
sensible you will take the same kind of clothing you use in going 
to sea on the Atlantic; flannels, shawls, furs, water-proofs, umbrel- 
las, and arctics are indispensable. Thus equipped, not forgetting 
a comfortable steamer-chair, we start out. What do we see first, 
last, and all the time? Wonderful and unique scenery. On the 
Atlantic coast we boast of Mount Desert, because it is an island 
adjoining the main-land, rejoices in a mountain that slopes down 
to the sea,on which mountain there is a lake. From British Co- 
lumbia to Behring Strait this wonderful inland sea of the Pacific 
Ocean is one prolonged and aggravated Mount Desert, with Alpine 
snows in addition. Descriptions of scenery never yet satisfied the 
knowing, or gave the faintest idea of reality to those unacquainted 
with it. Therefore my outline of still life in Alaska will be as 
brief as the soul of wit. Alaskan scenery on the steamer route is 
one tune with endless variations. Imagine a thousand miles among 
thousands of islands, ranging in size from an acre to a State. 
Whether the eye falls upon islands or continent, whether it looks 
to the right or left, there rise grim mountains precipitately from 
the sea, as though Chaos, when at boiling-point, had suddenly 
cooled, leaving the earth ruffled in billows hundreds of feet high. 
Many of these mountains are snow-capped, others resemble the 
backs of uncouth mastodons. 

Get out your atlas, put your finger on Port Townsend, in Wash- 
ington Territory, where our journey begins, cross to Victoria, fol- 
low the Gulf of Georgia, and look at that magnificent island, one 
hundred and twenty miles long, discovered by VaNcouvER, and be- 
longing to British Columbia. You will travel long and far with- 
out beholding finer scenery. On entering “the Narrows,” two 
thousand four hundred feet wide, the Hudson is recalled. To the 
left, Vancouver Island, with its continuous range of mountains, 
towers four thousand feet. In and out winds the steamer with- 
out visible exit or entrance. . The next day is passed in almost 
fairy-land, which does not belong to the United States, however, 
for we are floating in British waters. There may be a more beau- 
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son Glacier, but more extended is 
the Muir Glacier, which marks the 
extreme northerly point of pleasure- 
travel. Imagine a glacier three 
miles wide and three hundred feet 
high at its mouth. Think of Niag- 
ara Falls frozen stiff, add thirty-six 
feet to its height, and you have a 
slight idea of the terminus of Muir 
Glacier, in front of which your 
steamer anchors; picture a back- 
ground of mountains fifteen thou- 
sand feet high, all snow-clad, and 
then imagine a gorgeous sun light- 
ing up the ice crystals with rainbow 
coloring. The face of the glacier 
takes on the hue of aqua-marine, 
the hue of every bit of floating ice, 
big and little, that surrounds the 
steamer and makes navigation seri- 
ous. This dazzling serpent moves 
at the rate of sixty-four feet a day, 
tumbling headlong into the sea, 
and as it falls, the ear is startled 
by submarine thunder, the echoes 
of which resound far and near. 
Down, down, down goes the berg, 


MUIR GLACIER. 


tiful island than the Princess Royal, but I doubt it. You will 
read in books that land and continent approach so near, as if 
longing for union, that the trees graze the steamer’s side, and pas- 
sengers may shake hands with them. This is a great stretch of 
imagination. The narrowest passage is one hundred yards wide. 
Fancy mountains on both sides, almost perpendicular to the wa- 
ter’s edge, covered with trees from top to bottom, the tide cutting 
off all foliage perfectly even. As we wind along, the mountains 
seem to close in, leaving egress impossible. Behind us is a won- 
derful amphitheatre. Before us rise five peaks covered with snow, 
looking like white-cowled monks. They gaze at the mountain op- 
posite, which comes down to the water like a huge elephant’s head 
with trunk submerged. The trees are as erect as regiments of 
infantry. Occasionally a few bend toward the water, as though 
they had been furloughed and gone fishing. Beautiful cascades, 
taking their rise from lakes on the tops of the mountains, dash 
madly down to the sea; and cloudlets that seem to have been de- 
serted by the great masses high above the land drift about, nest- 
ling in weird nooks, going to sleep for the night. On a desolate 
island are seen the rude huts of Haidahs. Opposite, as if to mock 
the insignificance of man, tower peaks with a purple down upon 
their sides, so soft in tone as to almost make you long to lay your 
cheek upon it. The sun sets behind dreamy clouds at the steam- 
er’s prow; the moon rises above clouds at the stern. These far- 
off clouds, longing for companionship, envelop the mountains, lie 
at their very feet, and as you watch this passionate mingling of 
the elements, sight cannot mark where mountains end and clouds 
begin. 

Soon after leaving Wrangel, the first Alaskan glacier is seen in 
the distance, looking like a frozen river emerging from the home 
of the clouds. The sea is glassy, and a procession of small bergs, 
broken away from the glacier, float silently toward the south. It 
is Nature’s dead march to the sun, to melt in its burning kisses 
and be transplanted into happy tears. Wild-ducks fly past, and 
from his eyry a bald-headed eagle surveys the scene, deeply, dark- 
ly, beautifully blue, apparently conscious that he is the symbol of 
the republic. There are glaciers and glaciers. In Switzerland a 
glacier is a vast bed of dirty air-holed ice that has fastened itself, 
like a cold porous plaster, to the side of an Alp. Distance alone 
lends enchantment to the view. In Alaska a glacier is a wonder- 
ful torrent that seems to have been suddenly frozen when about 
to plunge into the sea. Down and about mountains wind these 
snow-clad serpents, extending miles inland, with as many arms 
sometimes as an octopus. Wonderfully picturesque is the David- 
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and woe to the boat in its way 
when it again rises to the surface. 
Our first stopping-place was at 
the recently established salmon 
cannery in Tongas Narrows, the 
owner of which was on board. A 
tug steamed to us, and a young 
girl in sore distress brought the 
news that her uncle, the foreman, 
had been killed that morning by 
the falling of an imperfect scaffold. Several Chinamen had 
been severely injured in the same accident. A more hetero- 
geneous and distressed community I never saw. At one point a 
number of Chinese were huddled together, one cooking, another 
guarding the door of the lodge where his maimed countrymen 
were lying, suffering silently, as is their wont—the rest evidently 
stunned at the misfortune that had come upon them. The fore- 
man was an admirable man, beloved by all, the directing spirit of 
the infant settlement. Groups of Tongas and Haidah Indians, 
men, women, and children, dotted the shore. The women were 
barefooted and squatted on the ground. A Haidah chief, in de- 
cent civilized garb, with an opera-glass slung over his shoulder, 
and a long staff in his hand, posed with dignity, while bright-eyed 
dirty little Indians played at his feet. Encountering a good- 
looking young man, one GrorGE Patt, whose father was a French 
Canadian, whose mother was a half-b , and who had been 
brought up among Indians by his maternal grandfather, I made 
friends with him by petting his companion, a fine dog, Rover. 
“That’s my brother’s dog,” said Grore#, with tears in his eyes. 
“He was drowned not long ago. It w sry hard to bear, and 
now the foreman has gone! I have lost a good friend, and know’ 
not what to do. We Indians all feel when we lose a real 
friend. There are not many white men who treat us right. Bad 
whites sell Indians bad liquor, and then, they grow bad too. A 
good Tongas Indian who had been brought up by the mission- 
aries, came here three months ago and wanted to know if he could 
find employment in a cannery where no liquor was sold. Now 
he is a foreman. How can Indians here improve when there is no 
school? Lady, it does me good to talk to you. Please send us 
teachers and employers with good hearts.” Ah, if I only could! 
The cargo from our steamer needed to be landed, death or no 
death, foreman or no foreman; the newly arrived owner ordered 
all hands to work. And while an aged a eo with her grand- 


children wept over the mortal remains of a beloved son, Indians, 
under the direction of the half-breed Grorgr Patt, and Chinese, 
commanded by one of themselves, a bright young fellow, began 
unloading tin out of which the cans are made. A small pande- 
monium reigned amid the din of wheelbarrows and falling tin; 
orders were given at once in many lingoes, Chinese, Haidah, Chi- 
nook, and English. . The spectacle was suggestive. The Indians 
worked languidly, the Chinese as though their lives depended 
upon it. The Chinese “ boss,” aged twenty, in the cleanest of 
hose and in a new pair of American shoes that displayed the 
highest instep I ever saw on a man, labored like a Trojan and 
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Knowing what I know of salmon, I am willing that other peo- 
ple should eat them—especially a brilliant specimen of America’s 
public-school system, who, not long since, took passage on an 
Alaska steamer, Sitting down to breakfast one day, he was asked 
by the waiter whether he would have fresh or salt salmon. “ Salt, 
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made me understand why we are ruined by Chinese cheap labor. 
My last vision was of an Indian woman paddling at our stern in 
a Chinook canoe, which is very like a gondola in shape. She was 
utterly regardless of rain, though without even a hat; while two 


ly representing bears, whales, eagles, ravens, or wolves, are no 
more nor less than the genealogical trees of the natives. They 
tell the family history, and are as greatly prized as distinguished 
ancestry is prized by Caucasians. Whenever you see a house 
rich in totems you may conclude that an important family resides 


over the backs of salmon and not wet my feet. 
“one thousand dollars jumping in the air every ten minutes,” 


small, barefooted children sat in the stern of her canoe protected 
from the elements by a white sunshade. 


I never saw the time in Alaskan waters when I could walk 
I may have seen 
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TOTEM POLES AT WRANGEL. 


but I did see ria salmon dashing up the mouths of 
streams, and I visited canneries where fabulous stories were told 
that nobody believed. » One morning a seine drew in five thou- 
sand fish, and a few hours later five hundred more were caught. 
ng salmon for the market is not appetiz- 
and fish-like smell of the ope building does 
Avaby the Blest, and the native women, array- 
ed in bare feet and odoriferous calico, standing in more or less 
slimy salt-water, mingled with souvenirs of departed salmon, do 
not assist an impaired digestion. 

Salmon goes through, many hands before it is sealed up in 
small tin cans and sae round the world. First, it is caught; 
next, it is dumped on the floor; then an Indian woman cuts off 
its head, which is thrown back into the water, over which the 
cannery is built; and there swarm the beautiful trout, ready to 
pounce upon and devour the brains of their master, Nature 
seems devoid of sentiment. 


‘Big fleas have little fleas to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas ad injinitum.” 


The dead liom,is eaten by the live jackal; the dead salmon is 
eaten by the wriggling trout; the dead hero is cut up by the un- 
known medical student, and devoured by worms. The process 
is economical, but not edifying. A truce to moralizing! Back 
to our cannery! One solitary man looms above the regiment of 
native women at work. He is white, and is called Grant the 

~ Liar, because he can tell more fish-stories in less time than any 
one in Alaska. Granr takes the decapitated salmon, slits it open, 
cuts down a black substance, and passes the fish on to his left- 
hand neighbor, who removes the black substance, and then turns 
the fish over to women, who do the washing, Grant the Liar 
seizes a salmon deftly; with one stroke opens it, with a second 
takes out the entire backbone, just to show how skilfully he can 
do it, saying, as he flourishes his knife, “I can get away with 
four thousand in a day.” Salmon that are to be™salted whole, 
after proper washings, are laid flat in great tanks, one above an- 
other, with salt between every layer. After ten days of curing they 
are again washed, and then packed up for the markets of the world. 


FLOATING ICE, TAKOU INLET. 


of course,” replied the Michigander ; ‘I want fish caught in the 
sea, and not in fresh water!” 

“ Both are caught in the sea, sir.” 

“Perhaps you'll teach me my letters next,” exclaimed the 
Michigander, indignantly. ‘Don’t you suppose I know that 
salmon caught in the sea is salt, and salmon caught in rivers is 
fresh? Bring me salt salmon.” 

The largest fishing port is at Killisnoo, where 800,000 gallons 
of herring oil alone are shipped annually. Here we met a won- 
derful native who revels in the sobriquet of “Saginaw Jack,” 
and lords it over his people as chief of police. It takes a thief 
to catch a thief. On the same shrewd principle it takes a good 
native to catch a bad one, and it is now the custom to appoint 
Indian policemen for Indian villages. They are proud of the 
confidence reposed in them, and do their duty as no white men 
could, if they would. Several years ago Saginaw Jack cremated 
his wife—after death, be it understood—and from his present 
home on the beach at Killisnoo, where he lives with a young wife, 
he can gaze upon the cross that marks the resting-place of No, 1’s 
ashes, Saginaw Jack, chief of police, is a wonderful feature in 
the Alaskan landscape, This redoubtable hero feels his impor- 
tance in every fibre of his body.. When a steamer arrives he 
arrays himself in a Knight Templar’s hat, an admiral’s uniform, 
and a marine’s sword. Thus wonderfully gotten up, Saginaw 
Jack presents himself before awe-stricken passengers, and allows 
himself to be photographed, provided he has the picture all to 
himself. If wife No, 2 desires to divide the honors of the cam- 
era, she is quickly suppressed. But No. 2 is not always sup- 
pressed. When this dusky child of nature wants to bring Saginaw 
Jack to terms, she returns to the paternal roof, and many are the 
blankets Jack is forced to pay to No. 2’s parents before she con- 
sents to go back to him. Pending the building of the first gov- 
ernment school-house, Saginaw Jack let most of his dwelling for 
educational purposes. As there is only one door to native houses, 
and as the government appropriated Jack’s, he and wife No. 2 
made their exits and entrances last summer through a window, 
above which is the following inscription. For comfortable con- 
ceit it can hardly be surpassed. 


“By the Governor’s commission 
And the company’s permission, 
I am made the great tyhee [chief] 
Of this entire illahee [country]. 


‘Prominent in song and story, 
I’ve attained the top of glory; 
As ‘Saginaw’ I’m known to fame— 
‘Jack’ is but my common name.” 


Before visiting Killisnoo we stopped at Wrangel, once a fort, 
later the head-quarters for miners to the Stickeen River placer 
diggings, and now an Indian village with a white annex of mission 
and government schools and traders. The old saying, “The more 
the merrier,” is truer than most of us imagine. There were fif- 
teen whites in Wrangel last summer, six of whom met one day 
on the wharf, one of them only being willing to speak to all. 
When an official complained of this unfortunate state of things 
at Wrangel—the old ex-fort seems to have been well named—an- 
other official belonging to Sitka exclaimed, “If you only knew 
what troubles I have, you would call yourself happy.” The few 
government buildings are more or less dilapidated, though one of 
them was constructed in San Francisco at a cost of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. When the troops were first withdrawn this same 
building was sold at auction for five hundred dollars, and on the 
return of the army it was leased to the government for one hun- 
dred dollars a month! Later it was seized by the government 
on the plea that the sale had never been authorized from head- 
quarters, and the purchaser has never been compensated for the 
cool appropriation. This is a sample of the way we do business 
in Alaska. There is no jail in Wrangel. For want of a better 
place, the present deputy-marshal, a good man, has boarded off 
one corner of his room and converted that corner into two cells, 
where the occupants get ventilation but no light. In two years 
five persons only have been imprisoned: an Indian man and 
woman for stealing, in the latter case not proven; an Indian man 
for drunkenness ; a white man for similar vice, and another white 
man for smuggling. The Indian got drunk on Jamaica ginger 
and native ginger, and in his frenzy very nearly kicked out the 
side of the deputy-marshal’s rickety house. Had not the wretched 
fellow been put in irons he, like Samson, might have pulled down 
the whole building. 

All native villages on the Alaskan coast are built directly on 
the beach, for two reasons: first, because the Indians look to the 
sea for a living, and vibrate between canoe and house; secondly, 
because the forests, saving on the beaches, march to the water’s 
edge. To make homes farther inland means such labor of felling 
trees and clearing the ground as only the white race undertakes, 
So, wherever there is a settlement on the Alaskan coast, you see 
the Indians huddled by themselves along the beach. Generally 
there is one row of houses, with perhaps the family graves in the 
rear, Wrangel is especially interesting on account of the num- 
ber of “totems” that stand in front or beside the Indian houses. 
These totems, carved frequently from top to bottom, and general- 


within. 
An Indian never knocks at a door. 
civilization which he has not yet attained. 


notice, 
tives as they do unto you. I think I unceremoniously invaded 


every native house in Wrangel and Sitka, and was always greeted 
with a smile when I exclaimed, ‘‘ Clai howya !” which is Chinook 
for ‘How do you do?” If the women had anything to sell, it 
was displayed; otherwise man, woman, child, cat, and dog pur- 
sued the even tenor of their way, utterly regardless of a strange 
presence, On visiting the house of the Stickeen Chief at Wran- 
gel, we found the master in bed, hidden from view by a curtain. 
An old woman arrayed in little blanket and much dirt, who 
didn’t know how old she was, and leaned on aétaff as she walked 
barefooted, told the story of Alaska’s neglect more forcibly than 
the greatest orator could tell it. Transferred to canvas by a Ve- 
LASQUEZ, she would create a revolution. This same hag sold me 
carved wooden spoons that had been in the family two hundred 
years, 

Indian houses smell as did the quarters of Jonah when he 
lodged within the “whale,” for the reason that salmon in every 
stage of freshness and dry ness either boils in the pot on the fire 
or hangs suspended from the roof. These houses, however, are 
improving, and the idea of several families living under one roof 
is weakening. Ten years hence will probably bring about a revo- 
lution in this respect if proper influences are brought to bear on 
the natives. In the genuine Alaskan lodge there is no window, 
and no second story. The fireplace is in the centre of the floor 
on the ground, around which, at a distance of several feet, runs a 
continuous platform, which takes the place of bedrooms. Occa- 
sionally a curtain will separate one portion of the room from the 
other. The ground below the platform constitutes kitchen and 
reception-room. The head of the house sits opposite the door, 
his family and friends on both sides ; while slaves, if there be any, 
sit with their backs to the door. The most interesting native 
house to visit at Wrangel is that of Jonn Kap-1-sHAn, who has 
inherited all the worldly possessions of his late uncle, a chief of 
the Stickeens. Many were the curios in Jony’s house, none of 
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which would he sell, unless they had been made by other tribes. 
He sold me a Chilkat blanket which had been his uncle’s dance- 
blanket. Jon willingly let it go, as he was about to trade in 
Victoria and wanted money. He is building, too, the best house 
in Wrangel, at a cost of $1500. It is the counterpart of any com- 
fortable two-story frame house in any part of the country; and is 
a new departure for the Indians. Joun says nobody is to live in 
it but his own family of wife and two children. This is another 
departure ; and where Jouy’s civilization will end no one ean fore- 
see. Wheh he welcomed mé to his roof—he still occupies his uncle's 
old lodge—he and his wife were entertaining a family of Haidahs 
from Queen Charlotte’s Island. They had travelled two hundred 
miles in canoes, and were seated around the fireside, helping them- 
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This is a refinement of 
When he wants to 
enter a house he walks in without waste of time or preliminary 
Consequently it is no breach of etiquette to do unto na- 
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selves to the family potluck that 
simmered over the coals, at which 
several cats were warming them- 
selves. When night came, these 
friends merely moved up on the gen- 
eral platform that runs round the 
lodge, and camped out in groups, 
supplying their own matting and 
blankets, which constitute a native’s 
bed. In all probability when Jonn 
moves into his new house he will in- 
vest in white man’s furniture, includ- 
ing beds, I sayin all probability ad- 
visedly, as I saw premonitory symp- 
toms of advanced civilization that 
appalled me. In a corner devoted 
to relics of Jonn’s uncle-chief, and 
on top of the most valued of them 
all, my astonished eyes beheld a sew- 
ing-machine, a ghastly chromo, a 
pair of corsets, and—name it not in 
Gath—a—a bustle! Tt was enough 
to make every dead Stickeen chief 
turn in his grave. 

Three hundred miles above Wran- 
gel lies Juneau, the largest town to- 
day in Alaska, and the youngest. 
From nothing it has jumped to a pop- 
ulation of one thousand whites, and 
is rapidly increasing. The secret of 
this sudden growth is gold—the tal- 
isman that peopled California, and 
is destined to produce like magical 
results in Alaska. Back of Juneau lies the mine of “Silver Bow 
Basin.” Opposite, three miles away, is Douglas Island, with its 
famous Treadwell mine. Juneau is growing out of its own recog- 
nition, and within a few years will take on the airs of a town. To- 
day it is of course nothing but a mining camp, with some good 
men at the head of affairs. Very squalid is the Indian village at 
Juneau. The white man has been there with his corrupting lucre. 
The mission teacher has only just arrived with his Bible, spelling- 
book, and soap. Unfortunately for the Indian, so-called civiliza- 
tion inevitably begins at the wrong end. New countries first at- 
tract adventurous souls whose morals do not keep pace with 
their physical courage. The result is fatal to the inferior race. 

In one dirty house, where the smell of dried salmon and halibut 
was overpowering, we found an old chief so curled up in a blanket 
before the central communal fire that his six feet of stature 
looked about three. He had consumption, like many another, 
and vowed that he was bewitched, consequently he should die. 
And if he died, he did not want to be cremated. “See to it that 
I am buried, not burned,” said the chief in Chinook to the mis- 
sionary with me. He certainly was not an imposing chief, lying 
there in his filth and misery and superstition. But he became 
less an object of pity when I learned that he had offered a con- 
sumptive daughter for sale cheap. Another daughter had died 

- suddenly without bringing anything to the paternal coffers. When 
the second daughter gave signs of disease he quickly offered her 
for thirty dollars! That small sum was better than nothing. Not 
far from this chief’s house was a young girl about twelve, wrapped 
in a blanket, with her face as black as a coal. Sitting on a log, 
she bent her head down and could be made to say nothing except 
that she was mourning the death of a relative. Blacking the 
face with soot and fish-oil is indicative of grief. Where we put 
on black clothes Alaskan Indians put on black faces. But grief 
is not the only cause of this application. Before long exposure 
to the sun, it is customary to apply oil and soot to the face in 
order to save the skin from blistering. Insects are also held at 
bay by the same means. Evidently there was a deal of grief in 
that community, for we encountered other women and girls with 
blackened faces. One old woman suspended her sorrow long 
enough to squat before me in the sand and offer her bracelets for 
sale. I gladly bought them. 

When the troops vacated Alaska in 1876 two mules were left 
behind, one of which now belongs to a prominent miner in Sitka, 
and wanders about disconsolately seeking what it may devour. 
The other met with a tragic and singularly pathetic death at 
Juneau. In despair at being alone in the world, cut off no less 
from grain than from companionship, this melancholy wreck one 
day put his head into the door of a saloon, and gazed so pleadingly 
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at the miners congregated therein as to touch their soft hearts. 
A collection was at once taken up, and forty dollars was set aside 


for the benefit of Juneau’s only mule. Thus was food provided 
for this interesting animal. Around his neck hung a label upon 
which was inscribed, “I am hungry.” Alas! in spite of human 
sympathy, Melancholy had marked him for her own, and one day, 
in a fit of depression not unmingled with disgust, our mule went 
down to the beach, put his head in two feet of water, and kept it 
there until he was drowned! Let no one doubt this pathetic 
story, to the truth of which every inhabitant of Juneau will swear. 
Had our four-legged friend had more patience he would have lived 
to consort with five horses, would have been made glad by the 
sight of burros, and might have given his services to help build 
streets that are rapidly transforming a mining camp into a town. 

Fancy being one thousand miles from any rational amusement, 
and then perhaps you'll understand why citizens of Juneau waited 
upon me at seven o’clock in the morning with a request that I 
lecture while the steamer lay at the dock. 

“But I must have breakfast first,” I replied, ‘and the steamer 
will not wait long enough. Then nobody is up at this hour. 
Where is the audience ?” 

“Mostly in bed,” said the enterprising editor of one of Alaska’s 
two weekly newspapers, There are no dailies. Alaska has no 
telegraphic communication with any part of the world, and has 
no news. Once a month a steamer comes from Puget Sound and 
brings the remains of what was news. Remember that in sum- 
mer nobody goes to bed in Alaska, because there is no night, until 
the next morning. Here was a dilemma. If the steamer had 
only deferred its arrival, but it had not. The Captain came to the 
rescue, as is the way with captains. 

“TH wait for you at Douglas Island until this afternoon,” he 
said, “‘and you can come over in a steam-launch.” 

Douglas Island was only three miles away. The dilemma was 
no more. At ten o’clock the brass band of Juneau, consisting of 
four home-brewed musicians, serenaded me outside the best dance- 
house, which does extra duty as theatre. This band killed, as it 
were, two birds with one stone. It paid me a graceful compli- 
ment, and aroused the inhabitants to a sense of their duty. The 
lecturer had arrived, and they owed it to their country to abjure 
their breakfasts and appear upon the scene. In half an hour a 
large part of the white population assembled. The back door 
connecting the bar-room with the theatre was locked. On enter- 
ing the building I was followed by an audience of several hundred 
men and a dozen women. Perhaps it is something to say that I 
am the first person that ever lectured in Alaska. And I never 
had a more attentive audience, with three exceptions. Two Ind- 
ians, on discovering that a lecture meant “ talkee, talkee,” beat 
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a retreat, and a setter dog, preferring 
his own voice to mine, set up a howl 
under the stage. That perturbed 
spirit would not rest until turned 
loose in the street. On conelnding, 
I was presented with a vote of thanks, 
an Indian horn spoon, a bottle of vir- 
gin gold, a subscription to the Alaska 
Free Press, and—a dinner, The din- 
ner was good, and at that dinner I 
ate Alaska cranberry pie. Alaska 
cranberries are the best in the 
world. I was given a jelly-cake— 
and such a jelly-cake! And I heard 
of an Alaska turnip that weighed 
nine pounds. I accept that tur- 
nip on faith, having seen Alaska 
potatoes that would do credit to any 
soil. 

Alaska is the land of topsy-turvy. 
Kaa ree 

Va You find placer gold on tops of moun- 
“i tains, and you find the biggest stamp- 
ing-mill in all the world on Douglas 
Island, where, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, there is not a decent house 
to be seen. There, in sight, stands 
a mountain that is gradually being 
devoured by the mill. Its summit and 
part of one side have already been 
eaten up. Within three years three 
millions of dollars have been pro- 
duced, though the ore is of low grade. 
It can afford to be so. Within a 
stone’s-throw of the mountain is the mill; within a stone’s-throw 
of the mill lies the steamer that receives the bullion and takes it to 
San Francisco, There is no descending into the bowels of the earth 
with hydraulic machines. The miners chip away in broad day- 
light, with ore enough in sight for the next fifty years; and when 
night comes, electric lights take the place of the sun, and make a 
weird scene worthy to be perpetuated by a great artist. Beyond 
the mill is the native village, that is but a repetition of Juneau— 
dirt and morals. Here and there is a comparatively neat house 
occupied by a mission Indian, or by a white man married to a 
squaw that has been to school. In one hut Jay an Indian woman 
far gone in consumption, whose elder daughter goes nightly to 
the dance-house, urged on by that dying mother, who has actually 
forced the mission to give up her younger girl of eleven, on the 
plea that she was needed at home. This poor little thing is taken 
by her sister to the dance-house. What is the mother’s object ? 
Money. Here is a family group in a room ten by ten feet—an old 
woman with streaming gray hair and mahogany-dyed face, a mid- 
dle-aged man and woman, four girls and boys, another woman 
busily plaiting straw, with one baby in her arms and another in 
a corner propped up against a pillow, three dogs and two cats— 
all making themselves comfortable around the sickly embers of 
their common fireplace. That one room constitutes the whole 
house. 

It was a wet, gloomy morning when we steamed up to the bro- 
ken-down wharf at Sitka, the capital of Alaska, and landed at our 
peril. My heart thrilled at sight of United States troops drilling 
on Alaskan green. These troops consisted of thirteen marines, 
one small gun-boat, the Pinta—and this stupendous force consti- 
tutes the United States navy in Alaskan waters! The guide-books 
will t t the bay of Sitka that of Naples. It is 
beautiful, but I saw no similarity, an sooner people stop com- 
paring things dissimilar the better. Sitka has its charm, but it is 
not that of Naples. Mount Edgecombe, looming up 2500 feet to 
the west, is an extinct volcano, but it does not remind any sane 
person of Vesuvius. That the town as well as the situation of 
Sitka is picturesque is due to age and the Russians who inhabited 
it many years before the United States ever dreamed of buying 
Alaska. The Greek church is in good preservation, and remains 
interesting on account of the old paintings and vestments found 
therein. Of the two hundred Russians remaining in Sitka none 
are of pure blood; all are creoles—the result of intermarriage of 
Russians and natives, a mingling which is said to benefit neither. 
The creoles are apt to possess the vices of both races. They are 
prone to sell bad spirits and beer to the natives. Of course these 
creoles belong to the Greek Church, and send their children to 
the Russian school, where not one word of English is taught. With 
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“4 bracelets. When I expostulated with him on the price, he re- 
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one hundred and eighty church holidays in the year which these 
people keep, and with no knowledge of either the language or in- 
stitutions of the United States, little can be expected from citizens 
who celebrate the Ozar’s birthday and ignore the Fourth of July. 


When the present Czar ascended the throne, priests adminis- 


tered the oath of allegiance to Alaskan Russians, who were too 
ignorant — thanks to American indifference—to know better. 
When the United States took possession of Alaska, in 1867, Sitka 
had a Russian population of 1000, all of whom, according to Kas- 


TRoMITINOFF, the well-known Russian interpreter, intended to re- 
main. This gentleman says that the United States troops, com- 
manded by Gen. Jerrerson ©. Davis, entered the Greek church 
and robbed it of $7000 worth of jewels, ete. Officers were as 
great vandals as the men, and, in disgust, the Russians sailed for 
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mounted the hill, and then came suddenly upon the spot where 
the natives burn their dead, at least all but the shahmans, or 
medicine men. Several piles of charred wood were visible. The 
natives never touch wood that has been used for purposes of 
cremation. Not a few bones were discovered among the ashes, 
but these bones were left accidentally, as the mourners are very 
careful in their treatment of the dead, carrying to the graves not 
only the ashes of the corpse, but valuable property belonging 
to the deceased. Many a valuable Chilkat blanket has been 
hung up beside the ashes of the dead; but now that the white 
man does not hesitate to steal what is valuable in Indian graves, 
decoration is ceasing. Christian science, otherwise the faith 
cure, has not yet penetrated to Alaska, but Spiritualism has more 
than one devoted adherent. ‘First and foremost comes Sam MIL- 
iraq, an old Russian, aged eighty- 
two, who lives at Sitka, and who 
tells wonderful stories of spiritual 
manifestations. Once upon a time 
there came to him, in his sleep, 
his old bishop, saying, “‘ You must 
make no more hoochinoo [native 
liquor]. Destroy what you have.” 
Firmly believing that the bishop 
had come from heaven for the ex- 
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so-called “ Castle,” now occupied by government officers, is settling, 
and will soon be uninhabitable. The condition of the wharf is 
positively dangerous, yet Hotman and Ranpatu defeat an appro- 
priation of $20,000 to make this wharf of Alaska’s capital safe 
for the landing of passengers and freight! It was edifying to 
behold United States marines protecting this broken-down prop- 
erty. In one of the few tolerable dwellings at Sitka will be found 
the Governor, who, every Sunday, accompanied by an interpreter, 
visits the Indian village on a tour of inspection, having offered 
prizes for the best and cleanest households. The idea is good, for, 
if cleanliness be next to godliness, the sooner this virtue is acquired 
by the natives the better it will be for them and the whites. Some 
months ago, on entering an Indian house, the Governor found one 
Suustn just returned from a fishing excursion, his face blackened 
as a protection from insects and the sun. 

“ Why don’t you wash-y. ur face 2” asked his Excelleticy. 

ge , ready. 

“Do it now,” commanded the Governor. At this imperative 
order Suustn became TeTPgnErY, and when his wife brought him 
a basin full of water, the son of the soil kicked it over, slapped the 
interpreter, and knocked the Governor under the chin. ' Where- 
upon Savsin was promptly marched off to jail without a warrant, 
kept there all night, and released the next day after receiving a 
lecture and promising never to blacken his face again. Query: 
Would Suustn have misbehaved had he been properly approached ? 
And is it right to force an Indian to promise never to blacken his 
face, when this disguise of soot and oil preserves the skin from 
blistering and insects? — 

When I visited the mission school there were one hundred and 
three pupils—fifty boys and fifty-three girls. The teachers claim 
that they are as bright as white children, and more obedient. The 
worst-tempered pupil is a Russian girl of very low parentage. The 
race animosity between her and the natives is very strong. Odd- 
ly enough, I did not learn that the same feeling existed between 
the natives and the one American boy in the school, who certainly 
looked stupider than his dusky companions. He is the only pupil 
that has no ear for music, and is heartily laughed at when he 
wrestles with school songs. As I passed along the mission build- 
ing I went into one neat room occupied by a young married couple 
who had made all the furniture therein, and whose love of music 
was shown by the presence of two violins, a harp, and a guitar. 
Sitka Indians have grown so greedy under the influence of tour- 
ists as to have actually covered up with long cloths the totems 
built inside of one of the principal houses. ‘“ Pay quarter, you 
see, You no pay quarter, you no see,” said the woman in com- 
mand. We did not see. In this same house, high up on a shelf, 
stood a marvellous black image of some impossible demon. His 
eyes flashed fire, and his heavy shock of hair stood on end like a 
sort of dusky halo, ‘How much?” Iasked, Thirty dollars was 
the lowest price. It was a rare demon—such as I had never 
seen. The money was paid, and the demon was carried off in tri- 
umph; but, alas! my joy was short-lived. The sale of that black 
devil created a revolution in the village. “ Part with that heir- 
loom to the white man? On your peril!” shrieked the village, 
and the terrified family begged it back again. 

There is no urging to buy, anxious as the women are to sell. 
Hour after hour, when the steamer arrives, the women sit in front 
of their houses. waiting for customers—perhaps sewing, perhaps 
plaiting straw as they wait, saying rarely a word until spoken to, 
very curious to examine what may already have been bought; and 
eager to know how much you pay. More good-natured people I 
never saw. They are always ready to laugh, and are highly im- 
itative. One woman created great merriment by burlesquing my 
way of carrying a peculiar basket. You will see women and chil- 
dren in dirt and rags or blankets wearing gold and silver orna- 
ments made by their own people, and most excellently engraved. 
Marshal Arkins showed me a charm on his watch-chain in the 
form of a horseshoe, made out of Alaska gold by a native. He 
had never seen either horse or horseshoe, but closely followed a 
drawing. “Sitka Jack” and his wife Sus are famous silver- 
smiths, who take your dollars and half-dollars and transform 
them into bracelets of varied shapes, adorned with Indian concep- 
tions of whales, bears, eagles, and such other animals or fish as 
belong to their history and religion. Jack made me a pair of 
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—appreciating his own value and the frenzy of tourists— 
uno take? All light! You pay no seven tollar? All light! 
You go *way. Man come next boat. Him pay eight. Velly 
ood.” T the bracelets. 
Beyond dian village at Sitka we followed the beach 
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their old home. Fifty families emigrated to San Francisco, The 


press purpose of reforming his old 
parishioner, Mirirace got up at 
midnight, emptied his hoochinoo 
into the sea, and broke up his 
primitive still. In the morning a 
government raid was made on all 
persons suspected of manufactur- 
ing the vile and poisonous liquor. 
Thanks to his bishop, Miiracr 
was saved from arrest. . Later, the 
bishop came to MinrraGe in another 
dream, and commanded him to buy 
a New Testament. ‘There are 
none to buy,” answered MiLiTaGE; 
“and what’s more, I can’t read.” 

‘A way will be opened,” replied 
the bishop, on taking leave. 

Next day Mrrirace met a fe- 
male friend on the street, who said, 
“Tsn’t it queer? An Indian has 
just offered me a New Testament.” 

“Tl buy it.” 

“But you can’t read it: if is in 


“That’s not of the least consequence. Buy it for me.” She 
did. Mmragr read the Testament, continues to read it, and it 
is the only book in English he can read. Moreover, this old man 
claims that he writes in several languages that are unknown to 
him, and at his death his numerous manuscripts will be present- 
ed to the Greek Church in San Francisco. Don’t you believe 
these stories? When you visit Sitka ask Sam Mirirace. 

On returning south, our good captain stopped for the first time 
at Tongas, once a fort, now abandoned, saving by a custom-house 
official, who draws a salary of $1500 annually for the ostensible 
purpose of collecting customs, of which there are none. When 
we landed at Tongas the sun shone brightly, and the island was 
most attractive, but this is not its normal condition. Owing to 
the proximity to Dixon’s Entrance, more rain falls at Tongas Isl- 
and than elsewhere in Alaska, which is saying a great deal. Port 
Tongas—which has no wharf, and can only be approached in a 
row-boat—is inhabited by a custom-house officer, his daughter, 
two sons, a baby grandson, an Indian girl attendant, and a highly 
intelligent Scotch terrier. The officer received us cordially, but 
so little business has he to transact that he did not know where 
he kept his writing material. “ Lucy, where’s my pen and ink ?” 
asked the United States representative. Lucy, the Indian girl, 
Chief Essirrs’s granddaughter, found them. 

Tongas is a lovely place for smuggling, owing to the proximity 
of Fort Simpson. Perhaps you think this fact is ample reason 
why a customs officer is needed. What can one man and a 
Scotch terrier do to suppress smuggling? The man has a gun 
and a row-boat with which to strike terror to the smuggler’s 
heart. Is not such assertion of authority the worst of farces ? 
Half a mile away from the ex-fort, after wading through bog 
and mire, we found the Indian vil- 
lage, with never an Indianinit. One 
hundred and sixty men, women, and 
children had gone fishing for the 
summer, taking with them every dog 
and living thing, and locking up their 


" know, but it is certainly true to-day. 
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Men of thirty look forty- 
five, and women age still more rapidly. Disease contracted by as 
sociation with the whites makes these poor creatures easy victimes 
to consumption ; while their constant contact with water and their 
disregard of every hygienic law make them very susceptible to 
rheumatism. 

In the garden of Exssrrrs’s old house stand two totems, a whale 
being at the foot of each, and each whale carrying a child in its 
mouth, head and feet dangling. I tried to learn the story from 
Exsprrrs’s granddaughter, in the employ of our custom-house offi. 
cer, but she had been educated at the Fort Simpson mission, and 
while an admirable specimen of a transformed Indian, being tidy, 
polite, and speaking excellent English, she seemed to have little 
knowledge of her old people. There are about thirty native chil- 
dren at Tongas, none of whom have had any teaching for months, 
owing to the drowning of their missionary a year ago. It was 
pathetic to look into the ex-school-house through a dismantled 
window and see the desks piled one upon the other, with not a 
book left—as though even the alphabet itself had gone off fish- 
ing indefinitely. F 

Several of the graves at Tongas adjoin the houses, and as this 
tribe does not cremate, and as it is customary among ail the Ind- 
ians to hang the clothes of the deceased upon their graves and 
totems, the consequences can readily be imagined when conta- 
gious diseases enter a village. Not unfrequently the dead are 
buried in the house formerly occupied by them, and forever after 
abandoned by their descendants. Through a glass which had 
been purposely inserted in the door of a large house—large, I 
mean, for a native—I saw the grave of a child. The mound oc- 
cupied the centre of the floor, and was decorated with shells and 
gay pieces of cloth. At the head was planted a staff on which 
hung the American flag upside down. As we bade farewell to 
Tongas the entire population assembled on the hill above the 
beach. The customs officer ran up the American flag on the pole 
dedicated to that emblem of mighty power, at which Alaska smug- 
glers laugh, the customs officer fired off his one gun, Chief Es- 
BITTs’s granddaughter waved a real white pocket-handkerchief, 
the small boy jumped up and down, and terrier Dick barked; 
and as one man the entire population returned to its one house to 
ruminate over the charms of solitude in Alaskan waters. 

Tongas was our last halt in Alaska. Water, mountains, sky, 
were again our sole companions until we approached Queen Char- 
lotte Sound, when we encountered a fog. As the sun set, there 
rolled in from the ocean the white monster that mariners dread 
far more than storms. It crept close to the water, assuming all 
manner of shapes, now resembling a flotilla of ships and then 
looking very like a whale. Above the monster’s back loomed 
mountains bathed in the roseate light of the setting sun ; but, as if 
jealous of so much beauty, the fog rose until it shut out the glori- 
ous scene and descended upon us like a pall. We anchored in 
Safety Cove, but there was no rest. The music of the fog-whistle 
murdered sleep. At dawn the monster hugged us as closely as 
ever. The captain, however, ventured to cross the sound, acting 
on past experience, which demonstrated that the sun burned up 
the fog by noon, at which time we should again enter the inland 
sea. In the thick, white obscurity we steamed south, and at twelve 
o’clock the echo of the fog-whistle gave warning that land was 
near. But there lay the monster as compact as ever, and for six 
seemingly interminable hours we backed and filled, with rocks in 
front of us, rocks to the right of us, rocks to the left of us, rocks 
behind us, a stiff southeasterly wind blowing, and an old tub of a 
boat about as manageable as a bucking broncho. 

“Drop anchor!” shouted the captain. Down went the small 


anchor, only to come up again. It was a toy at which the turba——————— 


lent waters laughed. Down went the big anchor. Down, down, 
down it dropped until the last inch of chain had been paid out. 
Useless! The anchor had not touched bottom, and as it rose, hope 
fell. There was only one course left—to beat out to sea, en route 
to China, until the fog lifted. ‘“ And sometimes it does not lift 
for a month,” said an officer, consolingly. Just as the captain 
was about to give the order, the perverse fog lifted, and there lay 
the land to our left. Fort Rupert, an old Hudson’s Bay settlement, 
was almost in sight. As if appreciating the situation, our old 
boat took to her heels as fast as steam allowed, and a close race 
we had of it. The fog pursued us, apparently regretting a mo- 
ment of good-nature, and we had no sooner dropped anchor in 
Alert Bay than the heartless creature again enveloped us. But 
we were safe, and that night sleep came to all, even to the faith- 


houses, which were cleaner and more 


civilized than many others elsewhere. 
Small gardens in front of the houses 
were not infrequent. This evidence 
of civilization I attributed to the in- 
fluence of Fort Simpson and Metla- 
katla Indians across the strait in 
British Columbia. The ideal mis- 
sionary seems to be an Englishman, 
Wi11AmM Duncan, who believes that 
the best way to civilize Indians is to 
make them clean and self-support- 
ing and law-abiding. He has re- 
deemed British Columbia savages, 
and, fortunately for the United 
States, has lately taken up his abode 
in Alaska, on Annette Island, about 
sixty miles from Tongas. He and 
his transplanted people, one thou- 
sand in number, may solve the Indian 
problem in the Alaskan archipelago. 

Tongas village is specially inter- 
esting for its totems, twenty-four in 
all, most of which are in good preservation and several of which 
are recently erected. The newest totem is surmounted by three 
black-faced men, arm in arm, Inlaid above the door of the prin- 
cipal house is this inscription: 


“TO THE MEMORY OF EBBITTS, 
HEAD CHIEF OF THE TONGAS, 


WHO DIED IN 1880, AGED 
too YEARS,” 

How anybody knew Exsirrs’s age is a mystery, as it is with the 
greatest difficulty that even parents can remember the date of their 
children’s birth. The natives know not the meaning of such a 
period of time as a year until they have had long contact with 
whites. They reckon by moons, consequently memory cannot 
take them back very far, unless births happen to be associated 
with at incidents that become bits of Indian history. If 
Enpirrs did live one hundred years, his was remarkable longevity 
for his race. The Alaskan natives are subjected so much to the 
elements, and are so careless in their habits, one season wearing 
civilized attire and the next returning to blankets, one season 
sleeping out-of-doors and the next in houses, as to be compara- 
tively short-lived, Whether this has always been so I do not 


TONGAS VILLAGE. 


ful captain. Ten hours later the fog gave up the chase, and Van- 
couver Island, with its three ranges of mountains, the main-land 
with its snow-clad peaks of Stephens and Drummond, the sun with 
its bright cheer, made us forget a day of danger. 

A glimpse of Victoria, the charming capital of British Colum- 
bia, where people and scenery are equally attractive, brought our 
journey almost to an end; and when we landed a few hours later 
at beautifully situated Port Townsend, we bade good-by to boat 
and captain with genuine regret. 

“Ts the trip to Alaska worth taking ?” 

“Yes, provided you are intelligent, and don’t want to spend 
your summer in the display of elaborate toilettes.” 

“Ts it fatiguing ?” 

“On the contrary, It is the laziest excursion I ever made.” 

“How much time is required ?” 

“Three weeks for the tour of the inland sea, Then, if you are 
wise, you will do justice to Victoria, Port Townsend, and other 
towns on Puget Sound, after which you will explore Columbia 
River, remembering that forest fires begin in the middle of July, 
and shut out the mountains until the autumn rains set in,” ; 

“ Are you glad you visited Alaska ?” 

“Very, and T want to go again.” 


| of a never setting sun. 


o paving their Coes ferattyely swel- 
ag “ dog-days,” and they in turn wish 


they were in a cooler place farther north; 


and so on, if there are people beyond 
them. It is like money, or rather the de- 
sire for it, with some people. Each one 
_ fixes the supposed limit of his desires at 
about a certain sum, only to find out, if 
he isever fortunate enough to reach that 
point, that his desires have moved on, and 


_willever keep advancing like the point 


where the rainbow touches the ground, 
which little children sometimes try to 
seek. 

The native of the northland now changes 


_ his suit of reindeer clothes for that of seal- 
skin, or if near a place where he can trade | 


with white men, whalers or fur traders, 
he will most likely don a dirty suit of so- 
called civilized clothes, which generally 
look like poor representatives of that 
element by the time the trader or whaler 


_ has got through with them. These clothes 
_ obtained from white men may be thick 


enough for a winter suit at home, but 


| they do very well for the Arctic mid- 
Oy 


summer, taken in limited amounts, 
compared with their winter suits 


aad 


_ was left of it, and its bed was as dey: as a 


bone. 
Just as soon as the ground is barren of 


| snow—about the 10th of July for King 


William’s Land—vegetation springs up 
in a way that any one would pronounce 
more tropical than polar. Nor does it 
wait long after the snow before the pretty 
Arctic flowers come peeping through, as 
thick asin any better attended bed at 
home. I have seen them growing so close 
to the snow that it had to be pressed aside 
with the foot in order to pick them, while 
Middendorff tells us that he has seen in 
the Stanavoi Mountains of Siberia,a Rhodo- 
dendron in full blossom, when the roots 
and the stem were completely incased in 
soil solidly frozen through. He also speaks 
of the rapid rise, and decided effect of 
the midsummer Arctic heat;  recall- 
ing an instance wherein the _ pitch 
on his boat would melt when the sun 
shone against it, while a thermometer in 
the shade near by indicated, by striking 
contrast, as low as 52° F. He also speaks 
of the Siberian Arctic soil absorbing heat 
very rapidly under the ceaseless influences 
As far north as 
latitude 74°5' he found the soil at 86° just 
below the surface, though at four inches 
from the surface it was but 39°. When 


| on King William’s Land I often crossed - 


marshy places where the moss was studded 
with flowers that sprang from the little 
soil the sphagnum held, and oftentimes 
this thick sphagnum would break under 
the feet as we walked along in the hot 
August sun, and the person would sink 
about a foot to eighteen inches in the marsh 


| only to bring up on solidly frozen ground 


beneath. It was really wading through 
ice water, although vegetation flourished, 


the surface water being a little warmer 


than that below, however. 
gets out of the Arctic inland lakes— 
from the ist to the 10th of August in the 
deepest ones—and much before that in 
the very shallow ones, the water has a 
chance to warm up a little, and flowers 
spring into existence around its borders in 


the densest profusion, while the great 
‘amount of aquatic life on its surface, 


seeking food during the breeding season, 
looks much more like a lake in the tem- 


oa ere nana than in in. tha. A rntic T ha 


After the ice | 


{ 
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yards and fekdly be Abie to put his foot 
down without crushing one or more, 
so very thick were they. The _pre- 
‘dominating color of these polar flowers 
seemed to be found in the various 
‘tints lying between white and yellow, 
giving a bright golden look to the beds 
where thickest. Specialists in Arctic 
botany tell us that there are no less than 
762 kinds of flowers to be found in the 
frigid zone, and about fifty of these are 
not to be found anywhere else; that is, 
they are really polar flowers. Singularly 
enough all of these are to be found in the 
| Arctic, a flowering plant never having 
been found in the Antarctic. Apropos 
of the yellow-white colors of Arctic 
plants, itis not uninteresting to note that 
many, and probably most of our everlast- 
ings, that seem to withstand the inroads 
| of the earlier frosts and that are used so 
much in winter bouquets and flower dis- 
plays are also of these hues. Another 
not uninteresting aspect cf the Arctic 
flowers is to know that most of the species 
known there now were once inhabitants 
of our own latitude when in the past it 
enjoyed (?) an Arctic climate, and, as it 
grew warmer the advancing temperature 
drove them in two directions, up the high 
| mountains, clinging to the snow line, and 
northward into the Arctic, where the 
same climatic conditions exist, 
we have the strange anomaly of plants 
_under a vertical tropical sun—at Aipine 
| elevations, however—having representa- 
| tives in the desolate frigid zones, thou- 
| sands of miles away, and separated by 
deserts and the dense vegetation of the 
' torrid and temperate zones, across which 
they could no more make their way than 
could a musk-ox or polar bear, 
and cold are but relative terms with races 


of men, so it is with plants, and, strange 
as it may seem, there are probably species 
_of plants that would flourish in some 
of our winter weather if the hot (to them) 
summers did not kill them out. There is 
probably no flora in the world that gives 
such a deeply interesting theme as that 
which is soconspicuous during the short 
but comparatively warm Arctic summer, 
and especially on the tnland districts as 
already noted. In the earlier history of 
Arctic exploration this floral character of 
inland polar regions was but little noted, 
as most of the expeditions were necessa- 
rily of a naval character, looking for com- 
| mercial passages, and during the mid- 
Summer they were busy cutting the ship 
_ out of the ice, and sailing her as best they 
could in the ice-packs and ice-floes to ac- 
_complish their purpose; and before they 
went into winter harbor, or escaped home- 
ward, the approaching winter had made 
sad hayoe with the plants. Not until 
land expeditions became more frequent 
was it well known of these summer beds 

of plant life growing luxuriantly as far 

north as inland parties have penetrated, 

and oftentimes to the very foot of massive 

glaciers covering hundreds of square 

miles of territory. That strange problem 

of where Arctic herbiverous animals— 

the reindeer and musk-ox—found their 

| sustenance, now became easier of solution 


| with ¢ aknowledge of these facts. It is won- 


derful, too, how these plants adapt them- 
selves to their dreary surroundings and the 
f harsh « climate in which they must strug- 
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jat once or 
the real truth of the matter is, that | 
a farmer’s boy could construct as good a } 


gle for an existence. Annuals, which 


' furnish so many of our very handsome bu Vat 


tender flowers, are practically unknown i in 

the Arctic, as they have not time in the 
short summer for their full development, 
and the following maturation of the fruit. 


and seed; and so nearly everything is of | 


the biennial or perennial. These plants act 
very much like our early spring flowers. 4 


that have remained in beds during the win- — 


ter,developing their flowers rapidly as soon 


as the slightest spring warmth is shown, | 


They have just about time, however, to 
ripen and make their preparations for 


their heels. So much for a few rambling 
remarks on the plant-life of an Arctic 
| midsummer. And now a word as to the 


| . 
| animals. 


| season at a fearful rate, that can only 
_be accounted for on the supposition that 
| they must secure a whole year’s supply of 


_fat in this short time of about two or 


| three months. Especially is this true of 
| the reindeer in the parts of the Arctic I 


_ visited, and if this characteristic alone Was | 
| taken into consideration and we had to— 


compare it with animals at home,it would 


| seem more proper to liken it to that kind 
_of deer that has made Chicago and Cin- 
| cinnati famgus for its prime mess than anys 
other. 

Though the sun is never below the 
horizon during a greater or less part of 


completely is it then obscured by heavy 


the ocean ice is broken up and the 
chilled waters are brought in contact with 
‘the moist air, Although fromi what I 


midsummer to be better than one be- 
its inhabitants, and for many other rea-_ 


sons would not be altogether an enjoyable 
one toa visitor. 
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BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA, 


THERE is probably no Arctic subject so 
interesting, and yet so little understood, 
iflam to judge by the conversations I | 
have had, as the one which heads this | 
There is a general idea, no doubt 
founded on the supposed simplicity of the 
Eskimo constructors, and the very little 
that is done with the same material - in | 
our own land, that these snow-houses are | 
of the most simple construction, and that 
the building of the same may be learned 
in a short while, when 


Fifth Avenue brown-stone house at first 
trial, as the average white man could 
build the Eskimo igloo, or snow-house, _ 
with such limited information. The most 
prevalent idea that I find regarding these | 


simply dug out of the side of a deep bank 
of snow, with probably a few flat blocks | 


_of snow covering the top. Some people 


give these constructors of the snow the 
credit of building their houses wholly of 
blocks laid flat-wise, but requiring no- 
more skill than the laying of bricks or 


house by the children. None of these 
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next year’s flowers when the winter is af. 


They accumulate adipose tissue at this 


the Arctic summer according to the depth 
one has penetrated into that territory, yet 
‘for many days it might as well be, so_ 


‘fogs; and this is particularly true after 


have said, one may infer the Arctic 


lieved, yet, after all, itis a hot summer to |. 
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hyperborean habitations is, that they are 4 


wooden blocks in building a toy play- ) 


it 
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MIDSUMMER IN THE ARCTIC. 
BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


How many sweltering and perspiring 
readers of this article have wished them- 
selves in the Arctic regions under the 
very shadow of the North pole itself dur- 
ing this protracted dog-day festival of 
midsummer, I can only imagine to be 
large, from the great number of similar 
expressions I hear every day from over- 
heated humanity.. Of course even the 
most fervent desire is only meant to be 
true in case the person making it sees his or 
her way perfectly clear to a return to the 
native clime in ample time to avoid the 
coming of the Arctic winter. 

And yet one might consider such a wish 
from two sides with different results. 
Could the wisher be wafted in an instant 
by some magic wand to this supposed 
delectable summer resort, he would, no 
doubt, find the change to be one of much 
greater, and even, possibly,uncomfortable 
coolness; but if he was a native of this 
frigid clime, or had lived long enough 
therein to have become well acclimated, 
he would find the increase in temperature 
just as disagreeable as he finds it here; or, 
in other words, after getting used to an 
average temperature of twenty degrees 
below zero, the increase of eighty degrees 
to sixty above would find the inhabitants 
suffering just as much as one who was 
acclimated to twenty above, should he 
experience the same elevation of eighty 
degrees that found him _ sweltering 
and perspiring in ‘‘a hundred above” and 
devoutly wishing for the former’s chilly 
sixty. For, after all, heat and cold are 
only relative terms as far as corporal 
comfort is concerned, and the sixty or 
seventy degrees of temperature that 
makes it unpleasantly warm for the Eski- 
mo of the polar regions, will make it un- 
comfortably chilly for the Hottentot of 
Africa, arising from their widely diversi- 
fied conditions; and this despite the seem- 
ing physical paradox thatthe normai ani- 
mal heat of the human body is essential- 
ly the same the world over—a trifle below 
a hundred degrees on the Fahrenheit scale. 
It is really surprising how soon an accli- - 
mated white man in the frigid zone will 
commence to feel the discomfort of these 
slight midsummer risings in the ther- 
mometer, and experience the disagreeable- 
ness of a warming temperature that would 
be more liable to affect him uncomfort- 
ably on the other side of the scale, if he 
were in the temperate zone during the 
dog-days; or, to say the least, would be 
comfortable exemption from the heat. By 
acclimated white men I mean, of course, 
those who have exposed themselves to the 
cold by every reasonable means until they 
have been able to endure, as far as human 
beings can, without any material discom- 
fort, and not to those white men who 
spend their winters in-doors in houses or on 
ships,and beyond the dreary isolation from 
civilization live about the same as they doin 
lower latitudes. So, to revert to our wisher 
who desired an abode in the Arctic region, 
we would say that possibly its inhabitants 


deer, undoubtedly the warmest clothing 
in the world for its weight. The sealskin 
they use to make their summer clothes 


from, is not that kind we generally asso- 
ciate with sealskin sacques, muffs, etc., 
and which would make one think that 
they had a cool summer indeed; but it 
belongs to the hair-seal, whose coat 1s 
light and cool in comparison with the 
fur-seal mentioned before, although even 
this would be an improvement in the way 
of coolness compared with the reindeer 
clothing. Clad in this sealskin suit the 
northerner is ready for his summer resort, 
which in the part of the Arctic I visited 
was generally some place inland, where 
he could find a good place to fish for 
salmon on the ripples or rapids of some 
swift stream, or in some moss-laaen 
valley where the reindeer congregate, and 
where the facilities for hunting them are 
good. These summer resorts of theirs are 
based wholly upon economical motives, 
and not for personal comfort and rest as 
with us; they are sought out in~one 
of the very busiest seasons of the year 
with them, and in districts where the 
heat is much more intense and uncom- | 
fortable than at points along the coast— 
for it should be borne in mind that all 
the inhabitants of Arctic America are a } 
strictly sea-coast abiding people, the ex- | 
ceptions given above applying only to their 
short summer. It is astounding how 
great the difference between the sea- 
coast strip and the inland country can be 
in the way of temperature in the Arctic 
midsummer, although it is comparatively 
easy of explanation. Along most of the 
Arctic coast the ice does not disappear 
from the ocean channels during the whole 
summer, and it would be nothing unusual, 
of course, to find a low state of tempera- 
ture hereabouts. Inland, however, this is 
changed. As soon as the black rocks 
begin peeping through the snow, the 
havoc on that material commences; for 
by this time the sun is never setting, and 
there is no cessation at night to the melt- 
ing as we see in our irregular spring 
weather. Pretty soon the black and brown 
carpets of moss show through, and then 
there is but a day or two left, unless some 
fog-bank or cloud-masses put in an early 
appearance to screen the ground from the 
ceaseless peltings of the sun’s rays,.as it 
swings around the horizon, but never sets. 
The rills and rivers are gorged with water 
to overflowing many times above what 
they will be a few days later. In some 
places the whole land is under water, slow- 
ly moving over the flat plain toward the 
sea. On the 2d of July I passed a 
river that might be said to be nearly three 
miles wide, if any such stream, only a few 
inches deep, could be said to be a river, 
and especially when it is doubtful if it last- 
ed over a few days. The next day we came 
to one more formidable; and although 
but some twenty-five yards in width, it 
was so deep and swift and so filled with 
the slippery and treacherous ice anchored 
to its bottom, that we thought it the better 
parc of valor to find a safer fording-place 
farther inland, a proceeding that finally 
led us toits head, some five miles away, in 
a big lake which we rounded; and we then 
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equal those of almost any in the 
; however hard it is to compare 
adically different methods together, 
igloo is a comparatively thin dome 
x built of blocks of that material, 
fhsidering the very fragile character 
onstituents, the rapidity of its con- 
on, its great strength when made, 
hitectural knowledge of the dome 
ed, and its almost perfect adapta- 
) the people, climate and purpose 
hich it is constructed, it is 
piece of handicraft. There is 
an Arctic work extant thathas not 


Most of the authors have 
| them as the population of the 
tities have viewed the Japanese 
exican villages that have been ex- 
among them; and some, I am 
0 say, have gone into lengthy 
tions of these snow-houses, and as- 
them to countries which they were 
ing and where they do not exist. 
w-house is a habitation of sheer. 
'y, and ddes not exist in any part 
mo-land where other kinds of 
lcan be rad, so it is not co-exten- 


they are almost wholly a sea-coast 
people, and in many parts of 
mntry the ocean beach furnishes 
i driftwood, carried there by the 
, and if this isin large quantities 
‘ays used for the construction of 
wellings. Many of the rivers 
ig into the Arctic Ocean, have 
per portions in more or less heavi- 
led countries, and the trees they 
own in the spring freshets are 
ver the coasts for many miles-on 
de of the mouths, while no little 
gets caught in the great ocean 
{ that ‘course for long distances 

polar area, and is thus carried 
d any local limits of distribu- 
is is well shown on the west 
Greenland, where driftwood is 
by an ocean current that swings 
Cape Farewell from the Polar 
into which it has never been ; 
t well known from whence the 
od comes, whether Europe, Asia or 
On King William’s Land, I 
tift logs(but not enough to con- 
Quses) among Eskimo who had 
m nor heard of standing timber, 
believed that this grew on the 
of the sea, and was pulled up 


builders of snow-houses, live 
orth America, no other country 

s here. The Mackenzie River 
ly river of this continent worthy 
lame, which empties into the 
aand whose headwaters are in 


ortune—or misfortune—to have 


er the dome of Eskimo snow- 
Nearly one whole winter was 
traveling, and the making of an 


r r x . eo = —— 2. 
an be'said to be at all correct, in ‘ht for camp during — 
-¢due credit toa class of construct: _time—for the snow- ouse is as much { 
t in ingenuity and dexterous handi- | ee ean : 
house when stationary—gave me an 


h the race of people as many sup- 


hen the ice broke up, and was | 
pon the beach. As the Eskimo, — 


determines! the | 
heal limit of the snow-house. It. 


Arctic expedition thrown into the | 
t of this region, and to live for | 
ers—a little over one year in | 


“igloo every night for camp during 


/ est Jake of iceI ever encountered and_ 
/ measured). The object of this is to get. 


Sa ey, a 


Eskimo’s tent when traveling, as it is z 
unusual chance to see these curiou habi-_ 
tations, in about all the phases through — 
which they could pass. & As 
Let us now describe the building of a | 
snow-house ; and, to do so clearly, we will 
begin at the very first principles, andim-— 
agine a sledging party during a winter's _ 
trip to be near the end of their day’s jour-— 
ney, at a point where no snow-houses ex- 
ist, and where they must, of course, be 
built. Let it be a single sledge, and a | 
single snow-house to be built, in order to | 
simplify matters. As dusk commences | 
falling, or the dogs show great fatigue, 
or anything else determines camping | 
time, the Eskimo man or men begin a 
sharp lookout for a favorable camping | 
spot. This, as one would expect, is where | 
there is a large bank of snow, and this 
must be on the shores of a lake of suffi- 
cient depth not to have frozen to the bot- 
tom (eight feet four inches was the thick- | 


water for the evening's meal, digging 
through the thick ice to obtain it; other- 
wise snow or ice would have to be melted, | 
entailing about an hour’s loss of time, 
and also considerable waste of oil, which 
is very valuable to them, especially on an 
inland journey. As the igloo is being 


built by one man, if there is another spare | 
one in the party, or even a boy, he will be | 
digging through the ice to the water un- 


derneath. But theeye alone cannot deter- 


' mine whether the snow-bank is favorable 


or not for the building of the igloo, as its 
texture, on which more depends than any 
other quality, is wholly beyond the power | 
of sight to foretell. To determine this | 


consistency a rod about the diameter 3 


of a lead pencil, and two or three feet 
in length, is used to thrust into the snow- 
bank and determine its texture, This 
rod was formerly made of bone, but | 


they now use the iron rod of their seal- | 
spears, the metal being procured from | 


the whalers. They may thrust their | 
Spears into the snow lear arourid the shore | 
of a large lake for a mile along the bank | 
of ariver,and then have to move on 
further, while nothing looks more silly 
and absurd than this jabbing away at the 
surface of the snow in a really very 
necessary preliminary operation. The 


snow, which is good on top, may be found |~ 


friable and worthless underneath, and 
this will be revealed by thrusting in the 
tester to the lower strata. More commonly 
an apparently good bank of snow is rest- 
ing on a mass of boulders at the foot of: 
the hill, where large enough blocks can- 
not be cut. On the other side a thin coy- 
ering of loose powdered snow, that the 
eye would reject, may cover a splendid 
bank of the very best material for building. 
The testing finished, and a good spot 
found, the sledges, which have generally 
been stopped on the middle of the lake 
or river, are brought up alongside, Where 
it is easier to watch the dogs and prevent 
their stealing anything from the sledge, 
which they are very prone to do if they 
have not been fed fora couple of days. 
The construction of the snow-house 
now begins. The only implement needed 
is a snow-knife. Formerly these were 
made of bone from the reindeer ; but now, 
where they are in contact with white men 
as whalers or fur traders or can obtain 


them by. inter-tribal barter, they use the | 


-awell-built one witho 
falling in with them, 


grasp with both” rands, 
knife the builder cuts : 


piece from the bank of snow, the 


wedge-s na 


Bo peers 
dicular face of which is the size of th 


isthrownaway. The blocks are now cut 
and laid alongside of the trench from 
which they are taken. Geometrically 
they are about two to three feet long, a 
foot to a foot and 
and five to ten inches thick; more 
popularly described, they are about the 
size of a common bed pillow, the faces 
and edges, of course, being flat as the 
knife cuts them. There is considerable 
variation in the size, however, as some 
Eskimo pride themselves on the large 
blocks they can cut, while the less ambi- 
tious builders content themselves with 
smaller ones that are not so liable to 
break. The former class generally con- 
struct the better igloos, as my experience 
goes. There are nearly always two or 
three men witheach sledge and one or two 
women, so while one man makes the igloo 
another cuts the blocks anda third is dig- 
ging at the well. The builder having 
selected his spot for the contemplated 
house, he stands upon it and, with knife 
in hand, leaning forward, he Sweeps its 
point over the snow describing a circle on 
its surface, with his feet as a center. This 
is the line to be followed by the base 
course of snow-blocks. If the igloo is to 
be a temporary one, used only for the 
night, the circle will be a small one, not 
over (and probably less than) ten feet in 
diameter ; and if for a permanent or semi- 
permanent occupation, it will be larger, 
giving more room and comfort inside. 
This circle is made on a bank sloping at 
about thirty degrees from the horizontal, 
and this would haye a tendency to 
‘‘pitch” the axis of the igloo forward or 
toward the door, which is always at the 
lowest or ‘‘ down-hill” point of the circle, 
The first base block on the circle is al- 
ways placed on the extreme right-hand 
side as the constructor looks toward the 
door, The.next one is further down hill, 
and so on around till the circle is com- 
pleted. Now, one of the most common 
ideas of the igloo, even by those who 
have read almost every Arctic descrip- 
tion about it, is that it is made up of con- 
tinuous layers of these blocks superim- 
posed upon each other, like brick work in 
making a chimney; an idea which is not 
correct. This line of blocks is rather a 
continuous one from bottom to top, or a 
spiral, one very similar to the old-style 
bee-hives, made of 
Tope from bottom to top; 
when the base 


finished, the 
Snow-house, 


80 th-} 

course of bloc’ 

first block laid in +- - he 
and this’ necessitates that 

wedges should be cut from the sides that 


will increase as they lean more and more 
Mward; and in t 


\ his wedge-like or trape- 
zoidal form we find the exp] 


the constructor, 


untilhe can get another block, 


Although if a building-block of snow 
was placed flat-wise on the level ground, | 
and even a light-weighted Eskimo was i 
step on its upper face, it would probably 
break, yet so very strong is the igloo | 
from its peculiar dome-like construction 
that two or three heavy men can walk over | 
ut any fear of its” 


In fact, after the 


front of the contemplated blocks. This 


a continuor | | 


ny 


a half deep, 


block is laid which begins the spiral, 
which,when finished, completes the igloo; 
the spiral running in the opposite direc- 
tion from the hands of a watch laid hor- 
izontally, 

As each block is put in its place, the 
snow-knifeis worked up and down between 
it and the block to its right and the 
course of blocks on which it rests, this 
furnishing a snowy powder which acts 
like mortar when the blocksare cemented 
together by a slight blow of the hand on 
each of the two free edges. It should be 
remembered that the snow-blocks are not 
laid flatwise as with common brick-work, 
buton their edges; the thickness of the 
block being the thickness of the igloo, and 
taking the fewest number of blocks possi- 
ble to construct the building. It may seem 
curious to the uninformed, how these 
snow-blocks, held only on two edges—the 
under and right-hand one as the builder 


| faces it from the inside, where he stands 


during the entire construction of the block- 
work—should be able to hold themselves 
in this position, especially when near the 
completion of the igloo, and the flat blocks 
are almost horizontal. When a snow- 
block is put into position, a wedge- 
like piece is cut downward from it where 
it joins its neighbor, as well as an equal 
one from the latter, both being thrown 
away. Near the bottom of the 7gloo the 
bases of these wedges are very narrow, 
but as the top is approached they be- 
come wider and wider, until the igloo apex 
is reached, when the bases of the two 
wedges cut from the sides touch each oth- 
er, and the block left is itself a wedge. In 
short, all the side joints of the block-work 
are Vertical and point to the top of the 


me 


pletely closes them. The lower half or 
two-thirds of a moderate-sized igloo can | 
pe‘ chinked ” while standing on the orig- | 
inal snow-bank at its foot, but beyond this | 
some one has to crawl up over it and fin-_ 
ish the chinking of the top of thedome. | 
- When this is done the snow-house is_ 
finished outside, except in the very cold- 
est weather, when a bank of loose snow is: 
thrown over it, which may vary from a 
foot to three feetin depth, according to 
the temperature, and the consistency of 
the snow;a foot of this material which, 
“‘ packs” well, being worth three feet of 
friable, sand-like snow when the wind is 
blowing, and when it doesnot blow anun- 
banked igloo is quite warm enough in the 
' geverest winter weather. Inside, the bed, 
which takes up at least two-thirds of the 
place, is also made of snow, from a foot 
and a half to two feet high, and this curi- 
ous bedstead 1s prevented from melting by 
a generous supply of musk-ox, polar-bear 
‘and reindeer skins, being interposed be- — 
tween the body of the sleeper and the | 
‘snow beneath. Sometimes this mattress | 
is insufficient for this purpose, and then — 
the bed adapts itself to the human form | 
} somewhat after the manner ofa kid glove, | 
but far less agreeable, The door isa very | 
small hole through which one has to enter | 
} on one’s hands and knees, and at night- 

| time it is closed by a large snow-block. 
ee 


—VICK'S Magazine, --->- 


ARCTIC FLOWERS. | 
| 


Lieutenant Schwatka tells us in “‘ Woman” that | 
there are 762kinds of flowers in the Arctic regions, - 
while within the Antarctic Circle not a flowering 
| plant has yet been found. About one-half of the 
| 337 flowering plants on Alpine Heights—that is, 
between 8000 and 13,000 feet above the sea—origi- 

; nated in the Arcticregions, and came from Scandi- 
|navia with.the ice of the glacial period. They 
were ‘‘stranded on the Alps when the ice receded, — 
as a floating object is left by the ebbing tide.” 

The polar flowers seldom have any perfume, and 
the few that exhibit the delightful quality, how- 
ever feeble, are from the class that have crept over - 
‘the cold border marked by the Arctic Cirdle; 
hone of the fifty Eskimo flowers have any apprecia- 
| ble odor. 

| ‘The color of these boreal blossoms are general- 

| ly of the cold tints, as if in harmony with the 
| ehilly surroundings, instead of the warm hues that 

would break in upon the desolation with double 

effect by sheer contrast where so few cheering , 
sights are to be seen. White and yellow predomi- | 


| and cold weather, for it appears that those flowers 

| we call ‘everlastings,’ and which are the longest 

| to defy the nippings of the coming Winter weather, | ; 

j are mostly tinted like the Northern snows and { 

yellow Northern lights. { 

_ ‘Nearly all the plants of these cold countries ! 
are of the biennial or perennial sorts, as the sea-~ i 

| Son is too short to give annuals the whole length | 


jof time they demand for the maturing of their 
| fruit to insure the next season’s growth. These, 
| perennials act like our hardy Spring flora, by rap- | 
_ |idly pushing thelr growth before the snow is all 

| off the ground, and with the very first cessation of | 
|; the vernal cold. Ihave seen flowers in bloom so. 
tot w, ou King Williams Land, that I 


Hf @ region, we 
great red splotches 


last Winter that the beauty 
is marvellous. Acres on 
| are spread out before the eye. 
blue with violets, some purple 
hame we cannot recall, an 
bloom covers other large areas. 
mer’s day, when, during July an 
is never below the horizon, 
hill-top to hill-top, 
the same point ag 
vegetation makes 
stalks have been known to grow two-a 
inches during this interyal,” 
Norway, on a certain farm, three crops w 
grown-in one season, 
wegian valleys to secure two crop 
So the ‘rapidity of polar growth 
setting sun,” gives some of our Arctic brethren 
siren bloom and cereal growth.—Christian ad- 
ocate. 
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lowing letters, which will be read with 
| interest. 
| introduces the writer of the other two, 


| nate, and these colors seem associated with frosts | ° | 


'|\‘have left Portland some time ago. 
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Some Very Interesting Letters, 
A NEW FRIEND RAISED UP FOR THE MET- 
LAKHATLANS—THEIR LEGAL STATUS IN 
ALASKA—THEIR CONDITION AND NEEDS 
*—TESTIMONY TO MR, DUNCAN. 


We are permitted to publish the fol- 
The first, from Mr. Duncan, 


who at this crisis in the fate of an in- 
teresting people, seems to have been 
providentially raised up to befriend 
them : 

Portland, Or., July 24, 1887. 
My Dear Mr. Agnew: 

Your kind letter of the 17th inst. 
reached me yesterday. I feel especially 
grateful for it, as it came very opportunely. 
Having had to change my plans somewhat, 
I am, sooner than I thought, face to face 


nd the Lapps, told us trial work. To this end I wrote a long 


ity of the Lapland flowers. 
acres of the richest bloom | 
Some expanses are 
with a flower whose 
d the richest golden 
In the long Sum- 
d August, the sun 
but ‘‘ricochets” from | - 
from the east point round to - 
ain, every twenty-four hours, | 
“barley |) 
; nd-a-halt |, 
and in one od 
re 
unusual in Nog- 
s in one seasodn. 
under a neyer- 


with the responsibilities which our move 
involves. 

My previous plan was first to go into Alas- 
ka, and arrange with the people for some 
to accompany me, but the greater number 
to remain at Metlakahtla another winter. 

Had I carried out this proposal I should 
But I 
received a letter from Mr. Tomlinson, as— 
suring me that the people will not stay any 
longer at Metlakahtla, and therefore I 

must take steps to commence the move 
| with ad7the people right away. This has 
| led me to remain here and mature our busi- 
ness relations at once. I have bought a 
steam saw-mill, which will, we hope, be able 
to provide us with lumber without delay. I 
have also purchased a large quantity of 
goods necessary for our wants in Alaska. 
These will be shipped this week, and I shall 
hope to reach Port Chester with them about 

the 4th or 5th of August. 

_ By what means we can help the people 
over the sixty miles of sea I have not yet 
found out, I trust, however, that Mr. 
| Brady’ steam schooner may be available, 


and I shall, I think, go up to Sitka and see 


| Mr. Brady about it. in " 


It seems the people have fully resolved to | ~ 
meet whatever hardships are before them 
rather than remain another year in B. C. 
With regard to our finances, I had 
planned for the money you have sent to} | 
Mr. Ladd to be devoted to assist the people 
in building their houses, and that I wouid 
try to borrow money to carry on our indus- 


letter to Mr. Ladd, putting forth my project 
and asking his aid and advice. 

Though Mr. Ladd has not definitely ex- 
pressed his intentions, I trust. he will be in- 
clined after a while to favor our scheme. 

He intends going up to Alaska in the 
Ancon, and so we shall be fellow-travellers. 

1 have further to mention that a gentle- 
man of high reputation here, Mr. T. Strong, 
has very kindly and gratuitously undertaken 
to give us his professional help as a lawyer. 
| He is anxious to go up with me to Alaska 
in the Ancon; but if he cannot do that, he 
promises to do his best to put all our affairs 
on a legal basis. Tosecureourcommunity| = 
from intruders he proposes to have it incor- 
porated, so that we may be able to make our | 
own by-laws. ae } 

Since receiving information about all the wee 
people moving together, I have been obliged aa 
io take steps to commence business with 
the small means at my command; but I feel 
sure God will raise up for us the assistance 
we need, all in good time. 
| I feel very thankful to you for all the ex- 

ertions you are making to help us. I trust oi 
ycu, with other kind friends, will be guided i, 
rightly and your labors blessed. 
Yours very sincerely. e hoaep 
W. DUNCAN. 1 


Portland, Or., Oct. 13, 1887. ey 
Mr. A. G. Agnew, eri 
23 W. 37th street, N.Y. 
My Dear Sir: 
Your favor of the 6th is at hand. oy 

Deeming the legal matters connected with : 
the emigration and settlement cf these peo- 
ple as of the first importance, I have now 
fully posted myself upon the standing of: 
affairs in the East. In regard to land mat- 
ters, these natives, as in fact all settlers in 
Alaska, are in a peculiar position. The 
Government has not yet extended its sur- 
veys or land laws over Alaska, so that at | 
present I see no way to Indian or white 
man of obtaining there any title to land 
except one of occupancy and possession. 
In all this wide domain there are to-day only 
twenty-two or twenty-three private titles to | - 
real estate, being grants of the Russian 
Government, recognized and protected by 
the treaty that gave us Alaska. Towns 
have sprung up, and town lots are being | 
bought and sold without a particle of title 
from the Government. This is exactly the| 
state of atfairs in Oregon in early times, and | _ 
the Government will undoubtedly do as it| — 
did then—recognize these possessory rights, 
_and by “Town Site Acts,” etc., vest the 
legal title in the occupant and holders of 
land. | k ‘geo 

These people from Metlakahtla were not 
Indians in the United States at the time 
jof the passage of the Dawes Act, 
jand hence do not come under its pro- 
visions, They are simply emigrants from 
British soil,and my idea is for them to 
|pursue exactly the same course as white 
/men. should under similar circumstances.— 
that is, put themselves clearly in possession 
|of such tracts of land as they may desire as 
‘individuals, and trust to obtaining title 
‘through further legislation. This is the 
only course I see open to either native or 
/white men now in Alaska. ‘The certificate | 
|is only intended to evidence this fact of oc- 
|cupation and prevent disputes among them- 
selves. 

The people are in earnest. Upon this 
fact you can rely, and for good or ill they 
have irrevocably thrown in their lot with 
‘us. They should be helped, and at least] - 7 
/$50,000 should,be raised. ; 
| My plan, approved by Mr, Duncan, is to | $ 


: incorporate a company here with power to| — a 
‘receive and disburse this charitable fund,] — 
-|\roughly speaking as follows: _ ‘ 


dj 


BM suttc To loan to tk 


sufficient of this fund to en 


& own 


is 


able them to re- 


_ build their church, town hall, school house, 


hospital, etc, improve and open their 


streets, etc. The Government will probably 


_ build them a school house, but the other 


_ buildings they will have to provide them-— 
and | tion, put 


selves, This loan to be for a long time, 
to bear four or five per cent. interest. 


2d. To loan to private individuals, the } an 


community |__ 


man through and through. 


ing and training, is worse than useless. But 
by slow degrees enable an Indian to build 
himself wp, to provide himself with a com- 
|fortable lome and the comforts of civiliza- 
him upon his individual responsi- 
bility, and do not pauperize him with gifts, 
dinafew years the work will be done. 


heads of families, such sums—say $100 or | The home), the store and the town, if started 


$200 apiece—as they may need to assist | and conducted rightly, 


them to rebuild their homes, upon the 
same terms, enabling them to pay instal- 


ments, 

3d. All these loans to be secured by 
mortgage, etc. 

4th. The interest an 
to be likewise employed; and as the need at 


-Metlakahtla ceases, to use this fund in as- 


_end to be attained. On my last trip to 


the safety of the fund as of any loan. 


| we took, | 


_gamblling debt with stolen 


sisting other native people to build pleasant 
homes and villages. 

It would not be wise to give this money. 
These natives at Metlahkahtla understand 
clearly about borrowing money and paying 
interest, and the others would soon learn. 
All of these natives are good workers, and 
can easily provide for the interest and for 
small instalments upon the principal. It 


will give them pleasant homes and some | 


object to work for. They were immensely 
pleased at the bare idea, as they could not 
build houses without nails, etc., which 
would require money. Besides this, their 
public buildings, improvements of streets, 
etc., could thus be done at once, and not 
dragged through many weary years, as at 
the old Metlakahtla. 

The money would be used over and over, 
and its career for good would be endless ; 
for, under present circumstances, the money, 
I think, could be safely loaned. Mr. Dun- 
can is an excellent, methodical business 
man; he is comparatively young—5s6 years 
of age—and barring the accident of his 
death or disability, would be just as sure of 
In 
fact had I $50,000 to spare, I would feel 
justified in loaning it—an investment which 
would be pretty sure to bring me back my 
principal and five per cent. interest. 

These natives are far superior to any we 
have on our coasts, and the thousands of 
other natives there need only the stimulus 
of example and a little wise and consistent 
help and leadership to make themselves in- 
dependent. [ am very familiar with our 
Indians and their history, and in fact from 
my Indian nurse (no cther household help 
was to be had) I learned the “ Chinook” 
before I did the English language. 

The Wankiakums, among whom our 
family lived almost alone for many years, 
within my memory numbered three to four 
hundred healthy, hearty people. They are 
now all dead but three—Quillis, Wholiky 
and Dick. They could not rise, in fact 
were not helped to rise, to the civilization 


are the best of civil- 
izers. Practical business men, 
by the true spirit, are the men that are 
needed. : 


° 


if actuated | 


Religiious teaching, apart from other teach- || el ; 
. a | lows, the doctor or medicine man is he 


When an Indian gets a home, land and | 


property, he thereby becomes, from that 


d_ principal as repaid || very fact, a law-abiding citizen. He is under 


bonds, so to speak. 
This $50,000 fund, if promptly raised and 


these natives toget themselves homes and 
community privileges; for they are a com- 
munity-loving peopie—will do more than a 
hundred times this amount ten years 
henee. 

Gather together the good Indians, in 
good, orderly villages, with good, comfort- 
able homes. Let the other Indians see the 
improved condition of affairs, and very soon 
there would be no other than good, orderly 
villages. Of course there is no farming in 
Alaska; and these Indians are necessarily a 
village people. 

If the idea meets your approval, please let 
me know, and we will organize here this 
corporation, to hold and disburse these 
funds, of our very best and most influential 
people. Should we do so, it would be neces- 
sary for it to issue a prospectus, probably in 
pamphlet form. This prospectus ought also 
to appear in some of your influential East- 
ern papers. Perhaps the ‘‘ World” might 
publish it for us, I believe some two or 
three thousand are now already in hand of 


this fund. Excuse so long a communica- 
tion. My excuse is the importance of the 
subject. 


Yours very respectfully, 
Tuos. N. STRONG, 


P. S.—I do not now remember any one 
from New York who has gone to Alaska. I 
do not think that Elijah Smith, President 
O. R. & N. Co., has gone there; but he has 
travelled about here a good deal, and may 
lhave done so. Judge Waite, of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, has been there. 
| There must, however, have been a good 
many. Yours, etc., 

a NS: 


Portland, Oregon, Oct. 22, 1887. 
Mr. A. G, Agnew, 
23 West 39th St., N. Y. 


Dear Sir:—Yours of the 14th, with enclo- 
sure, came duly to hand. My hastily drawn 
notes, given the reporter at his request, 


that was pouring in upon them, and it over-| would have been more carefnlly drawn had 


whelmed them. And this is but a sample | 
of what befel the race. 

It is a sad thing to think about. The| 
dogs of your city were better cared for than 
these people, whose lands and whose living | 

Now in Alaska there is a hope and prom— 
ise of better things. 

The Government, although necessarily 
inadequate to deaiwith the whole matter, 
is right at heart, and is doing everything it 
can. The East and the West are now close 
together, and the case is plainly before | 
them. 

The danger lies in the tendency of mis—| 
sionary enterprise to consider a_ profes-| 
sion of faith and show of devotion as a 
Alaska I heard one of the Hydahs address- 
ing a large meeting in the jargon which i 
understood. The most devout of theological 
students could not have been more ortho- 
dox, Yet on the very next day I had to 
a a quarrel that threatened blood- 
shed 


T 
owner was reclaiming. Property that the 


ting had arisen from his paying it 


| craft in everything. 
4 stubborn this instinctis. It makes it dan- 
Wi a . ry "I 4 


I known how much publicity they would 


| have had, but in regard to your sugges- 


tions : 

1st. That people criticise Mr. Duncan’s 
refusal to give the Indians the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper. This matter has been 
called to my attention before, and one and, 
in fact, the principal reason for my trip to 
Alaska and stay with these natives was to 
satisfy myself by personal inspection of Mr, 
Duncan’s work in this and other particulars. 
The conclusion I reached was this: 
as a religious teacher Mr. Duncan was 
bound to exercise due discretion; that this 
sacrament should be thoroughly understood 
and appreciated by-his people, and should 


do them good and not harm before he ad- || 


ministered it to them. The natural ten- 
| dency of the Indian mind is to attach undue 
importance to forms and symbols, to the 
neglect of the great truths that lie beyond. 
These truths, from their very abstract na- 
ture, cannot be grasped by the untrained 
native mind. Inthe form ofaman, withalla 


stincts, the Indian has, in religious mat- 
ters, the mind of a child. He sees witch- 
I® is astonishing how 


properly applied to the work of enabling | 


man’s strength and natural powers, and with || 
much of man’s animal cunning and in- | 


= 


_ blood to the originally wild créature, how- | 


| ble. 
That || 


| has been perverted and he has caused the 


‘the hills until his head parted from his } 


‘forms, joined it and became at once, and in 


| training a wolf for a domestic animal would 


‘this is the study of a lifetime. 


gerous to doctor Indians. for i =|! 
id |) 
guilty. His witchcraft, that the Indians 
firmly believe was sufficient to drive away 
the evil witchcraft that caused the sickness, 


death of the sick man. Some years back, 
only a few miles from where my surveying 
party was camped, one of the Wanache In- 
dians threw a !asso about the neck of a 
medicine man and, tying it to his saddle, | 
dragged the poor creature at full speed over 


body, and all because he had failed to cure 
his wife. This superstitious, childish in- 
stinct, has been bréd into them for centu- 
ries past, and cannot be thoroughly eradi- 
cated in one generation. 

The tendency to attribute potency to 
forms and ceremonies made nearly all our ! 


om D Saas 
early Indians converts to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. The Indians, attracted by its 


all sincerity, devoted converts, and thereaf— 
ter attended church, played poker, stole, 
and scalped unwary travellers with equal 
and impartial zeal. 

The failure of the Catholic Church to re- 
cognize and guard against this dangerous 
tendency accounts for its total tailure in 
this country with the Indians, for its work 
was as dew upon the grass. The Indian de- 
votion to religious observances is sufficiently 
intense. They attend church, pray, sing, 
and preach with the greatest zeal and plea- | 
sure; this characteristic needs no stimulat- | 
ing. To the contrary, they are apt to give 
it undue importance to the neglect, I might 
say, of the ten commandments. Take the 
Lord’s Supper, for instance. An Indian, 
who had devoutly partaken of this, would | 
be apt to think that he had so much to the 
credit side of his account that a good and 
moral life was but of little consequence. | 
The doctrine of forgiveness of sins has to 
be cautiously taught to the Indian. He 
takes altogether too readily to it. But “Sin 
not at all’ is for him a much harder text,) 
and upon which no amount of preaching is| 
wasted. This is hard to explain in a letter,| 
but perhaps you understand me. 

Mr. Duncan has first to break down the 
old superstitious practices without allowing — 
the Indians to simply change their names. — 
To an uneducated, 1n fact to any but a very ~ 
intelligent and educated Indian the ceremo- 
ny of the administration of the Lord’s Sup- | — 
per would be looked upon very much inthe 
light of medicine men’s witcheraft. Hence 
Mr. Duncan’s anxiety to educate his Indians. 
to a full appreciation and understanding of 
it before administering it. A man who was 


hesitate along time before he gave fresh 


ever tame it might appear to be, and how- | 
ever harmless and beneficial the blood 
would be if properly received and assimi- 
lated. 

Mr. Duncan had this matter very much at 
heart, and he and | often spoke of it. The — 
conclusion he at last came to was that his 
people were now sufficiently advanced to 
understand and be benefited by the obsery- 
ance of the communion of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and he said he would, soon as possible, | 
give it to them in as simple form as _possi- 
Hence I think you can safely say that 
this objection is now done away with. 

I talked with Mr. Duncan’s people myself 
in the Chinook jargon, where they did not 
understand English, and I believe he can 
safely take this step, still it isa good deal of 
an experiment, and I do not look for any 
marked benefit from it. 

I understand and sympathize fully with 
your people, but it is impossihle for them to 
fully understand the Indian character, for 
The conver- 
sion of an Indian is an easy matter; but he 
falls from his converted state just as readily. 

Our eighteen centuries of civilization are 
crowded on him all at once, and he needs | 
special training, and that training, from his | 
immature and warped character, must be of 
the simplest kind. 
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TAy Sv LNG LE ARCTIC, 


BY LIEUT. FREDERICK SCHWATKA,. 


Let us suppose that in the spring a white man is travel- 
ing with a party of reindeer hunters from the sea-coast, 
where they usually live throughout the winter, back inland, 
where they expect to see a number of reindeer migrating 
northward in the warm spring weather. Such trips I 
thave made a score of times, and while, of course, they will 
differ even in essentials, a typical one can easily bé chosen 
from the lot. 

The first day is not a good one, for the many little hooks 
and crooks of camping are not working as harmoniously as 
they will a little later on. The early morning of the 
second or third day finds the little party asleep in a snugly 
constructed snow-house—or zg/oo as the Eskimos.call it— 


and as there is a long day’s trip ahead, to makea desired 


hunting spot, it is necessary to rise early. Of course 
it has been daylight since about two o’clock in the morning, 
although the sun will not reach the vernal equinox for six 
weeks or two months, but the Eskimo does not use such 
early times for his morning work, but rises about five or six 
o'clock to begin the day. The first one to awaken at 
this hour, arouses the good housewife whose duty it is to 
start the kitchen fire. She simply puts on her coat and 
prepares to start the fire directly in front of her in the stone 
lamp which does the duty of astove. This is an open lamp 
very similar to a huge clam-shell, the flame burning along 
‘tthe whole length of the free edge, or from ten to twenty 
inchesusually. Thewicking torthis strange lamp is acom- 
pact variety of moss which grows on the rocks, while the oil 
is that of the seal or walrus, The lamp is of stone, a sort of 
soap-stone, or steatite, as is also the kettle which hangs 
over it; the latter is a rectangular disk whose length is 
about that of the flame of the lamp over which it hangs. 
Nothing in this thick stone kettle ever boils, but simmers 
away as long as the fire is kept under it, until the meat in 
sit is cooked in this way, which usually takes about an hour 
with tender meats likereindeer, and longer with walrus and 
geal. The meat is cooked in chunks varying in size, but 
averaging about that of one’s fist,and when ready to be served 
the breakfast is in two courses, so tospeak. First comes 
‘the meat handed around to the party, who by this time are 
dressed in their reindeer suits. When the meat is eaten, the 
soup resulting from its boiling is passed around, and if it is 
-very cold weather, this part is not considered perfect unless 
it has an inch or two of hot grease swimming on its surface. 
This undoubtedly assists them in resisting the intense 
‘cold of the climate. With the meat, too, a large amount of 
tat is devoured during cold winter weather. 

The meal ended, preparations are made for the day’s jour- 


ney, and this occupies about two hours before the sledge’ 


starts. 

The first thing the sledgeman does is to ice the runners 
of his sledge ; this consists in putting a coating of that slip- 
pery material an inch thick over the whalebone shoe of 
the sled-runners. Nine-tenths of this thickness is put on 
by dipping snow in water and forming a slushy mass which 
is spread on by the hand and freezes into a hard opaque sub- 
stance like ground glass or melted glass slag. Over this, 
pure water is spread by streams ejected from the mouth in 
a spray which freezes into clear crystal ice over the other, 
and gives the runners a slippery bearing that will enable 
B-july 


the dogs to draw double the load they could carry if the 
runners were not iced. 

The sledge is then loaded, the heavy bundles and boxes 
being on the bottom, the lighter material on the top, and 
over all are spread the reindeer skins which form the bed- 
ding, hair side in. Backward and forward, over and across 
this load, a sealskin lashing from twenty to sixty feet in 
length, according to the size of the load, is passed a num- 
ber of times; at each turn it is made fast over the sledge 
slats projecting beyond the runners. Every body turns out 
to catch the dogs, harness them, and tie them to the sledge, 
while the man or men are loading the sledge, and usually 
the two duties are completed together. 

The driver then takes his whip in hand and witha few 
indescribable tongue-twisting words hurled at the dogs, a 
snap of the long-lashed whip, and an assisting lurch at the 
head of the sledge, he starts the team and weare off. If 
there is a light load, a small party, and a good many dogs, 
—from ten to fifteen—we can enjoy a ride on the sledge oc- 
casionally ; and this is more likely when we are going in- 
land than when returning home to the coast with the sledge 
loaded with reindeer meat. Witha very light load the dogs 
trot along, and it is necessary to ride a great deal to keep 
along with the party, although the rests are frequent enough 
to allow a fast walker to keep up; but he would get very lit- 
tle rest at the intervals when they stop for that purpose. 
The first ‘‘stretch’’ they make before resting is about an 
hour anda half after starting, and after that every hour. 
These intervals are from ten to fifteen minutes long, 
during whichthe dogscurl upon the snow and most of them 
take a nap; the natives sit down, as a usual thing, in a 
row against thesledges to support their backs; some of them 
stretch out at full length on the snow to get a more comfort- 
able position. These short rests are evidently only for the 
dogs; for when a sledge is stopped to allow the hunters to 
attempt to secure some reindeer or other game in sight, and 
the men return, however fatigued they may be, they at once 
proceed on the journey with the remark that the dogs have 
had a good rest. These rests may be two or three hours 
apart if the sledge load is very light and but few riding on 
it ; and, again, if the ice is stripped from the sledge-runners 
by some half concealed stone they will stop at the first lake 
and dig through six or seven feet of ice to get at the water 
beneath, to repair the damages, although it may have been 
only half an hour from the last resting point. 

Probably while coming over someridge that bringsa new 
tract of country into view, the keenest eyed of the party will 
see a small reindeer herd in the distance, and at the magic 
sounds Zook-took / took-took / (reindeer) the sledge is stop- 
ped and the hunters get out their guns from under the sledge 
lashings, and soon disappear in the low valleys to the front, 
the women and children remaining with the sledge. Ina few 
minutes a shot is heard, and the reindeer scatter and finally 
disappear over the hills; one or two more discharges that are 
heard, hasten their departure. A moment or two after- 
ward, one of the hunters is seen near the place of the shoot- 
ing, and he is closely watched for any signal that he may 
make. Presently he lifts an arm above his head and with a 
full sweep of the extended arm and his body to the waist, he 
reaches over and touches theground once. Thisis a signal 
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that he has slain a reindeer. Had he touched the ground 
twice, and after each time come to an upright position, it 
would have denoted two animals secured, and soon. Ifthe 
slain animal is on the line of march, or near it, that the sledge 
was taking, the best driver, even if only a boy or woman, 
willtake the whip and manage the best he or shecan until the 
hunter isreached, whoin the meantime has been busy slaugh- 
tering the animal. Ifthe place where the killing has taken 
place is considerably off the intended course, two or three 
good dogs are taken from the sledge and driven by some 
one over to the reindeer’s carcass; the traces are fastened to its 
neck and horns and it is then dragged to the sledge or to 
the nearest point on the road where the sledge will pass. 
Any ofthe Arctic animals drawn with the head foremost, 
or so the hair will point backward, can be dragged easily 
over the hard Arctic snows ; in fact, they often extemporize 
sledges out of musk-ox skins, in parts of the Arctic where 
wood is so scarce that it can not be used for runners; the 
front patt being turned up in front, sledge fashion, and held 
in this shape by intertwining thongs of leather. 

About noon, or a little later, it is time to take a lunch, 
aud that rest is consequently a little longer than usual. If 
there is any cooked meat left from the morning meal, it is 
devoured at this time. Usually this meal is made from 
raw, frozen meat, that of the reindeer being the best, unless 
it is intensely cold weather when the fat seal and walrus are 
deemed better. With a hand ax or hatchet (sometimes a butch- 
er’s saw is used) chunks are cut from the hard frozen mass 
about the size of one’s fist, and these solidified pieces, that 
one could use as a stone, are then converted into brashy 
masses by pounding them with the back of the ax or hatchet, 
If the thermometer is below—40° Fahrenheit, the meat must 
be breathed on a few times or, if partaken of freely, it will 
freeze the tender mucous membrane of the mouth and 
leave a painful sensation of burning. The first effect 
of this peculiar polar lunch is to chill the person through 
and to set him to shivering; but in a very little while a re- 
action of genial warmth sets in, and the luncher feels much 
warmer, he imagines, than if he had partaken of a hot meal, 

I have spoken of the ‘‘icing’’ being liable to be ripped 
from the sledge runner by some half-concealed stone, and 
oftentimes they come to places where, from the stones pro- 
jecting through thesnow, it seems impossible to get through 
without tearing off the ice; and should this accident occur, 
the sledge will drag twice as hard until the damages are re- 
paired at the nearest lake where water can be had. The 
skillful Eskimo sledgeman, in many cases, will get through 
unscathed where the white man deems it impossible, but 
occasionally the place is so bad that even the Eskimo will 
give it up, and it may be too far to the right or left, or too 
steep a grade to try and go around it. Then all in the 
party, no matter how cold or stormy it may be, will take 
off their outer reindeer coats (the Eskimo has a double suit 
of reindeer clothing, the inner one with the hair toward the 
body and the outer one with the hair outward) and spread- 
ing them over the worst places, the delicate iced runner will 
glide safely over this carpet to the snow beyond where no 
such danger lies. I have seen these stony places so wide, 
however, that after the sledge runner had passed over some 
of the coats, they had to be picked up and put forward 
again, possibly two or three times, until clear snow was 
reached ; but this is not frequent, not near so frequent as 
where only one or two coats of the whole party of possibly a 
doz2n are used. Oftentimes a number of spare pieces of 
clothing are being carried on the sledge, and these, of course, 
are used before those that are being worn are called into 
requisition. Again, in crossing lakes, although their level 


surfaces may give unusually fine sledging, yet the trained 
sledgeman avoids the great areas that are swept clear of 
snow, for this iceis as destructive to the ice on the runners as 
if it were stone. Ifthe day is at all warm, as in the late 
spring when iceis melting where directly exposed to the sun, 
the sledge is turned around, while the party takes its rest, 
so that one runner is in the shade of the sledge itself while 
the other has its ice protected by putting articles of clothing 
along it to shade it from the sun. 

During the afternoon, when getting well back among the 
rolling hill-land away from the coast, a musk-ox trail is 
passed which is not over a day or possibly two days old, it 
creates considerable excitement in the party, for their chase 
is a most exciting one in which the Eskimo hunters love to 
indulge. But there is one peculiarity about these animals 
that, when undisturbed, they move very slowly through a 
country and their trail if fresh can be left for a day or two, 
and then followed up by active hunters with no small 
chance of overtaking them. So we leave the musk-ox trail 
and pass on, only coming to a conclusion so far in regard to. 
it that we will discuss it fully to-night, after supper, and 
make up our minds as to whether or not it is to be followed 
later on. 

Over the next ridge, by the side of a little lake, is a small 
area where the snow is beaten down.and half covered with 
blood and reindeer hair. The Eskimos tell me that a pack 
of wolves recently have dragged here a reindeer, either 
one that was too old or decrepit to run away or make resist- 
ance, or some disabled animal badly wounded by hunters. 
Not a hoof or horn is to be found anywhere, and even the 
blood has been almost all eaten up, so complete has been 
their destruction and so keen their appetites. It is quite 
evident that there are plenty of wolves around, and we must 
be on our guard to protect our dogs at night, for sometimes 
these fiends will make a dash down on the snow-house at 
dead of night, and kill a half dozen dogs before sleepy peo- 
ple can wake up and render them effective assistance. This 
fondness wolves have for dog-flesh, is a singular pecu- 
liarity; but it seems they will relinquish almost every thing 
else to get it. The best method of frightening them away 
is by abright light, so we determined to keep our lamp burn- 
ing as late as possible and have a bunch of matches ready 
to set fire to instantly and thrust it through the soft snow 
of the dome of the zg/o00. A good thing to have in going: 
through a country infested with wolves is a small box of 
night signals or Roman candles. We had the former on our 
sledge journey to the Arctic Ocean and return. 

Reindeer signs become more numerous as the afternoon 
wears away, and a number of herds are seen on the distant 
hills, but as it is approaching camping time they are left 
and preparations are made for the night. 

It is necessary to camp near a lake that has not frozen to 
the bottom, forin so doing fresh water will be obtained, and 
save the long time of melting snow and the waste of oil, 
now doubly valuable that we are away from the coast 
where the oil-producing animals, seal and walrus, are to. 
be obtained. Whether the lake is frozen solid or not, the 
northern native can usually tell by lying flat on the ice and. 
peeping down into its crystal depths. 

This being settled favorably the deep snow-drifts on the 
rim of the lake are tested as to quality for building purposes, 
by thrusting a stick or harpoon shaft into them, and this also. 
being favorable the sledge is stopped and the building ofthe 
snow-house started. This very curious piece of Arctic archi- 
tecture, while interesting in the extreme, has been described 
so often by the polar travelers in these parts that I will not 
attempt to repeat it here. 
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. The Council is in no respect a secret 
organization. They are openly and fairly 
‘elected: by all the men of the town, each 
casting one vote. In the election I attend- 
ed, Mr. Duncan did not even vote. The 
‘natives seemed io be very careful to get the 
best men, and the position is very much re- 
‘spected. Fifteen Councilmen were elected 
when I was there; there being, [I think, 30 
nominations for the offices. It was the best 
|matured, most open and honest election | 
jeversaw. The deliberations of the Council 
were, so far as I could see, as Open and as 
public as any of our ‘city Councils, They 
have their record book and I wrote up their 


tecords and started them right when there. 


of it; the U.S. steamer Pinta was at his 
place and neighborhood about all the time, 
and her officers and the territorial officers 
|were very kind to Mr. Duncan and his peo- 
ple. Under the law the Indians are free to 
carry their belongings across the line, back 
and forward, as much as they please, but I 
Saw no signs of smuggling and heard of no 
Suspicions of its being done on the part of 
Mr, Duncan and his people; but, to the con- 
trary, he and his people were welcomed with 
the greatest cordiality by all the officials 
and better people of the Territory. 

I expect, however, to hear him accused of 
all kinds of wickedness. A man who starts 
what is practically a co-operative store in 
Alaska, who allows the cost book to be 
open for the Indians’ inspection, and who 
tnakes his Indian salesman charge only a 
reasonable profit, is zfso facto the natural 
enemy of almost every trader in Alaska. 
His prices fix the price all along the north— 
_€rn coast, for an Indian family will just as 
_ readily go two or three hundred miles shop- 
' ping as ours will go down town, They love 


12% lbs. of sugar at Port Chester for one 
dollar, no other trader need offer them less, 

for otherwise to Port Chester they will go, 
| Besides, Mr. Duncan is the resolute enemy 
of the whiskv traffic, and when he catches 
‘up a few whisky smugglers you will proba- 

bly hear a cry go up that will astonish you. 
His position at the southernmost extremity 
'of Alaska is a very unpleasant one for the 
whisky dealers, who have lately become 
very bold and enterprising. Mr. Duncan 
| will stop this if any man can, but, of course, 
will get into hot water doing it. Young 
Mr. Beecher, in Puget Sound, caught some 
| forty or fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
contraband opium in Alaska, and ever since 
_ bas been, by newspaper and affidavit, charged 


pute sw manner of crimes.) Verily, verily perstitions there. A lady missionary of 
the Presbyterian Board writes of the 


| the Devil is the Father of Lies. 
_ Mr. Duncan came to me a stranger, ex- 
| cept by reputation. I have visited his work. 
_ I have talked directly with his and many 
_ other Indians. I have travelled and lived 
with them, away and apart from Mr. Dun-— 
can. I have inquired concerning him from 
here to Chilcat, almost at the arctic circle, 
_and I have not heard or seen anything that 
_ shakes the belief that he is an honest Chris- 
_tian man, with rare business capacity and 
_ common sense, and with an especial fitness 
|for, and an entire self-dedication to, his 
life’s work. He is loved and respected by 
the Indians, who would be the very first to 
detect any selfish or moral taint; even by 
the people in Victoria, B. C., whose business 
he has taken away, he is loved and admired. 
On his trip up he stopped at Victoria, and 
_his friends were almost everybody, 

Should you wish to use my name as au- 
thority for any of these statements you may 
wish to make, vou can find out my social 
and professional standing from Judge Ste- 
phen J. Field, Associate Justice U.S. Su- 
preme Court; any of the banks or business 
houses here; Col. Crocker or Judge Sawyer, 
of San Francisco; my mother’s sister, who 
is at present with Mrs. Garfield in England, 
but who will probably soon return to 

Cleveland, Ohio; Col. Tames C. Strong 
my uncle, at Buffalo, N. Y.; and, I think, 
_Mr. Elijah Smith, Prest. O. R. & W.Co., 


_etc., at N. Y. City, could tell you who I am |: 


Yours very truly, 
| a THOs. W. STRONG. 


3d. If Mr. Duncan has been indicted for 
smuggling, I don’t know it, and never heard | 
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While the snow-house is being built, the ice-well is usu- 
ally being dug on the lake, The implements are two in 
number, a chisel, or cutting implement, and a ladle, or 


| Scooping utensil, both on the end of poles about six or seven 


feet long. With the ice-chisel a hole is cut about eighteen 


_ inches across and about a foot in depth, and the crushed ice 
_ 18 scooped out with the other instrument ; this alternation 


being kept up until water is reached. 

The zg/oo done and the ice-well completed, the next thing 
to do is to unload the sledge. As each article is taken off 
it is at once placed in its proper position; as the first is the 


_ bedding, the bed is made in the igloo. ‘The fur of the skins 


may have snow drifted into it, by a wind during the day or 
the upsetting of the sledge, which would make uncom fort- 


able bedding, but the Eskimo prevents this by beating them 
with a stick (ah-now’-tuk) something like a policeman’s 
| club, but with a blunted edge. 


An hour is spent in building the 7gloo, and another in 
cooking supper, and the end of that time finds the party sit- 


_ ting on the edge of the snow-bed inside, partaking of the 


meal, and discussing the prospects, which are pronounced 
by all to be propitious. It is decided not to follow up the 
musk-oxen as they will probably be found—or a fresher 
trail—in this vicinity within the next day or two by those 
hunting reindeer, and better conclusion be reached then. 
It is agreed, however, that this camp will be maintained 


to wander and barter and buy and sell, and : 


: - ft 
time 1s no object to them. If they can get 


until hunting seems better elsewhere. 


it will be reindeer meat. 


After supper the dogs are fed, and it requires the whole 
party to prevent a wild scramble and to insure an equal dis- 
tribution of food; for they are only fed every other day. 
This food is walrus-hide, until that is exhausted, and then 
Strips of the hide about eight 


many being sentenced to death by native 
tribunals, the ages of the victims ranging 


the grandmother of a family who was 
tied to a large forest-tree, and left there 
_tostarve. Whenever she asked for water 
_to quench her thirst, salt-water was given 
_to her, and she was finally hacked to 


_ narrates the case of a little orphan girl, : 
_ who was living with an aunt, and on her 
_aunt’s being taken ill was accused of). | 


E a 3 fh th en WF ogee us 
_witcheraft, kept for three days without | a eae Bula che coke mamas 
roll ougiten ad aamereifally witroe: aa oh 
_ food or water, and unmercifully whipped ry i re @ 
_ored marks. 
} = 
_ment, we should have enough govern-| “Ss 


ment there to puta stop to such outrages | 
- upon humanity as these. 


or nine inches long and about an inch wide—which is also 
_ the thickness—are cut, and a dozen are fed to each ani- 
_ mal; they will now go two or three days without feeding. 
At eight or nine o’clock in the evening the party re- 
| tires between the reindeer blankets, their clothes doing duty 
as pillows and guards at their feet to prevent these extreme- 
_ ties from coming in contact with the snow of the igloo. A 
_ typical Arctic traveling day has come to a conclusion. 
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INTELLIGENCE has been received of the 
drowning in the Skirna River, Alaska, of 
Rey. Mr. Sheldon, Mrs. R. Cunningham 
and two Indians. It was thought that the 
Rey. Mr. Sheldon was Rey. Sheldon Jack- 
son, the noted Indian missionary, who is 
in charge of the Indian schools of Alaska 
under the direction of the Government. | 
From later information we are glad to 
say it was not Rey. Sheldon Jackson, D.D. 
It was Rey. Mr. Sheldon, an English mis- 
|sionary, and the dispatch annou neing this 
gave rise to the fear. Dr. Jackson is in| 
Rochester, Minn., and it is hoped his life | 
||}may be long spared for the useful work, 


Criminal Superstition in Alaska. 


TERRIBLE stories come from Alaska in 
regard to the prevalence of heathen su- 


practice of torturing persons to death | 
for the crime of witchcraft, and tells of 


from four to seventy years. She tells of 


death by her tormenters. This lady also 


in which he is engaged. 
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until her pages covevad wien ees Os Gag, seiunitea bf malt” 
we profess to have the Sa “= j=) : vainiee buscar a) 
Territory of Alaska aiack our Govern- ce " “fe Ruy. SHELDON JaoESON, the Government 
y aske | j missionary among the Indians of Alaska, 
bn and Mys. “Re Cunningham, his pombe,’ 
are reported to have been drowned recent- 
“) Jy in a river in that Territory. 
: ee 


It is insuffera- || 
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floats.—New York Christian Advocate. 
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HUNTING AND} FISHING AT POINT BARROW.* 


BY JOHN MURDOCH. 


The principal occupations of the Eskimos of Point Barrow, 
Alaska, are fishing and hunting. During their whole life- 
time they are preparing for the chase, engaging in thechase, 
or utilizing the products of the chase. Their methods 
are peculiar to them. 

First to be considered is the capture of the different spe- 
cies of seals, from which the Eskimo obtains flesh for food 
and oil for burning, while from the skins are made boots, 
lines of various sorts and sizes, boat-covers, and many other 
articles. 

The most abundant species at Point Barrow is the smallest 
of all, the little “‘ringed”’ seal (Phoca fetida). It is found 
and hunted at all seasons of the year, though the greater 
number are taken in the early winter. Less often the great 
bearded seal, or ugvu,is taken. This species is valued for its 
hide, which makes the stoutest of harpoon lines, and is in 
great demand for covering the large skin boat, or wmzak— 
the ‘‘ women’s boat”’ of the eastern Eskimos, 

Sometimes in the summer, the spotted harbor-seal, the 
same species which is found in the harbors of the Atlantic 
Coast, is also taken, and still more rarely, the beautiful rib- 
bon seal. 

The ‘‘ringed’’ seal, however, is the principal species 
taken, In the autumn—say the middle of October—the sea 
is still open enough for boat navigation. Suddenly, one 
morning, a heavy field of ice is seen to have moved in upon 
the slrorc, cuurpictely covering the sea as far as the eye can 
reach, but broken here and there by open pools of water. 
The hunters then start out, singly or in small parties, each 
with his rifle slung in a holster on his back, and carrying in 
his hand the shaft of his retrieving harpoon, which he uses 
as a staff to walk with. The long line, with the toggle-head 
attached, is folded in long hanks and hung upon the gun- 
case. The hunters spread over the ice, carefully watching 
each pool of open water. Presently up pops the round black 
head of a seal, glistening in the low sunlight, not fifty yards 
off. The hunter quickly draws his rifle from the holster and 
fires. If his aim is good, a dead seal floats up in the pool. 
The gun is returned to the holster, and the head and line 
fitted to the harpoon. Poising the weapon in his right 
hand, with his fore-finger resting against the ivory peg, he 
holds the end of the long line in his left hand, and darts the 
harpoon into the seal, which is drawn to the edge of the 
water hole and dragged out. A hole is cut through the 
seal’s under jaw, and the dragging-line looped into it, by 
which the seal is easily dragged on his back over the ice. 

Again, in the spring, when a strong wind off shore soon 
drives away the ice, the seal fishery is continued. In one 
calm night at this season of the year, the open water will 
freeze over level and smooth, and strong enough to bear a 
man safely. Now the hunter seeks for the breathing-holes 
of the seals, and plants himself on his little three-legged 
stool, wrapped in his deer-skin cloak, with his rifle and har- 
poon in readiness, watching intently the little indicator— 
a slender rod of ivory, with a cross-bar to keep it from slip- 
ping under the ice—which he has inserted in one of these 
holes. Warned by the rising of the indicator, the hunter 
fires through the hole, hitting the animal in the head, and 
before the cutrent can carry it away, thrusts his harpoon 
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quickly through the hole and holds the animal by means of 
the line, while with the ice pick at the end of his spear, he 
speedily enlarges the hole enough to allow him to drag the 
seal out upon the ice. 

The great harvest comes in the long dark nights of De- 
cember, when the moon is far away in southern declination, 
and does not appear above the horizon for several nights to- 
gether. Clad in their warmest clothes, the hunters start, 
each carrying an ice pick, nowadays usually of iron, 
mounted on a large pole, a large-meshed net woven of. fine 
seal-thong, twelve or fourteen feet in length, and a long 
slender pole of willow, frequently made of several pieces 
spliced together, with a hook on the end for setting the net, 
in addition to the gun and spear. 

When the darkness comes on, the hunter, sitting close to 
his net, begins making some gentle, monotonous noise, 
whistling, scratching on the ice, or rattling hisspear. This 
is done to attract the seals, which are particularly fond of 
musical sounds. Indeed, stories are told of seals swim- 
ming after a vessel on which a fiddle was being played, or 
coming into a harbor when the church bells close to the 
shore were ringing. Those that are swimming about in the 
open water are soon attracted by the sound, and one of 
them, leaving his companions, swims in under the ice to 
investigate. Before he notices the net, as it hangs loosely, 
he has thrust his head or one of his flippers through a 
mesh, and then his struggles only serve to entangle him more 
and more, till the hunter drags him up through, and if he is 
not already drowned, breaks his neck by bending his head 
sharply backward. The hunter leaves his game upon the 
ice, until the women and children can go out with the sledge 
and bring them in. But in order that the frozen seals may 
not be covered up by drifting snow and so lost, they are 
stood up by thrusting the hind flippers into the snow. Very 
weird they look in the dim winter twilight, standing up 


like gray tombstones on the snowy plain. One hunter may | 


take a dozen or twenty seals in one night, while his neigh- 
bor gets none. 

The walrus, too, is fairly abundant during the season of 
open water, and highly prized for the firm white ivory of its 
tusks, which not only serves to make numberless parts of 
weapons and household articles, but is an article of trade 
with the ships that visit the region every season, and with 


the Eskimos of the Mackenzie River region, where the wal- | 


rus is not found, It is pursued with a heavy harpoon. The 
rifle is used to give the death-blow. 

The great polar whale, the “‘bowhead”’ of the Americans 
and the ‘“‘right whale’ of the English, is the Eskimo’s 
great source of wealth. Its whalebone is his most highly 
prized article of trade, and finds a ready market, not only on 
board of the ships, but among the people of the great rivers 
flowing into Kotzebue Sound, who come every year to the 
Arctic Ocean to trade with the natives of the coast. 

Whales are fairly abundant during the early spring, when 
they are migrating along the coast toward the north-east, 
among the loose ice, and in (the “leads” of open water. 
The whale fishing is the important event of the year and is 
attended with elaborate ceremonies. 

The whale fishing continues from about the last of April 
to the middle of June, and is in many respects the most im- 
portant undertaking in the life of the natives. The super- 
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stitions and ceremonies attendant on this fishing give to it 
a distinctly religious character. No one is allowed to ham- 
mer or strike upon wood during the season, for fear that the 
whales will take fright and leave. While the men are out 
in the boats, no woman may sew, lest she bring bad luck to 
the fishermen. Numerous charms and amulets are carried 
in the boats, and the captain and harpooner of each boat 
wears on his head a special decoration in the shape of a fillet 
of mountain sheep skin, fringed with the incisor teeth of the 
same animal, while the captain’s wife binds her hair with 
strips of wolf skin instead of the customary strings of 
beads. 

When a whale is discovered blowing, the hunters approach 
cautiously, until the heavy harpoon which has been resting 
in the crotch in the bow of the boat can be thrust, not darted, 
into him. The harpoon-head is at once detached from the 
shaft, and down goes the whale, dragging after him two 
floats of inflated seal skins, which are attached to the harpoon 
head by a short stout line. Presently, he comes to the sur- 
face again, but his coming has been announced by the buoyant 
floats, coming to the surface first, and the harpooner is ready 
to attach another pair to him by a well-directed thrust of the 
harpoon. These begin to impede his movements in diving, 
and by the time five or six pairs have been fastened to him, 
he is buoyed up so that he can dive no longer, but lies upon 
the surface of the water ready for the coup degrace. This, in 
old times used to be given with a long lance, with a beauti- 
fully flaked stone head, broad as the palm of one’s hand, but 
nowadays he is a poor wmztalzk (boat-captain) indeed, who does 
not own at least three or four steel lances obtained from 
American ships. Many of them own whaling guns, and the 
struggle is often brought to an early close by a well-directed 
explosive lance. On the other hand, many a whale escapes 
before the boat can reach him, and many a one struck clum- 
sily, carries off the floats before he can be harpooned enough 
to prevent his escape. When once the whale is killed, he is 
towed as soon as possible to the edge of the fast ice, and the 
work of cutting out the whalebone begins at once. This is 
divided equally among all the boats which were in sight 
when the whale was killed, but the flesh, the blubber, and 
the ‘‘ blackskin,’’ or epidermis, a great delicacy, are by a 
custom universal among the Eskimos, the property of the 
community, and everybody may have as much as he can cut 
off and carry away. : 

The white whale, or ‘‘ beluga,’’ also visits the coast in large 
schools during the summer. This animal is specially valued 
for its flesh and blubber, and for the beautiful water-proof 
leather whichis madeof its skin. This, when prepared with 
oil after the Eskimo fashion, is of a beautiful translucent 
honey yellow, and is so highly prized for making the soles 
of water-proof boots that it is rarely used for anything else, 
though it makes the best of harpoon-lines and boat-covers. 

In the latter part of May and early in June, flocks of eider 
ducks stream up from the south-west and engage the atten- 
tion of the Eskimos. About the end of July the return mi- 
gration begins and lasts well into October. Then there is a 
continued stream of comparatively small flocks of fowl. 

In order to guide the flocks to the most favorable point for 
shooting—a narrow part of the beach just above the camp— 
the Eskimos have set up a row of posts running from the 
outlet of the first lagoon, nearly tothe camp. On a favor- 
able day, they post themselves at the narrow neck, and watch 
the coming flock. Skimming along the shore come the 
ducks, till they catch sight of the posts. They hesitate— 
shall they turn down the coast before they reach these 
curious things, or shall they keep on ? Suddenly there rises a 
shrill ‘‘ hi-i-i-i !’ from a dozen throats. The ducks lose their 
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heads, stop, flutter, and finally collecting in acompact body, 
whirl along the line of posts and out to sea at the first 
open place, where gun and do/as claim their tribute. 

Many large gulls are shot on the wing as they fly up and 
down the shore in autumn. A very ingenious method of 
capture is sometimes employed. To the middle of a stout 
stick of hard wood, about three inches long, sharpened at 
both ends, is tied a long string, the other end being secured 
by a stake driven firmly into the frozen ground. The stick 
is covered with blubber and laid over the beach, snow being 
spread over the string in order to concealit. Soon a gull 
comes along, and gulping down the tempting bit of fat, starts 
to fly off. But alas for him! his first movement causes the 
stick to turn like a toggle, the sharp ends pierce his gullet, 
and he hangs there fluttering in vain efforts to escape. 

Besides various species of duck, black brant, white fronted 
and snow geese, and other birds occur, but are not nearly so 
numerous as the ducks. 

Of land mammals the reindeer and the polar bear are the 
most important. The reindeer is not abundant in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the villages, but a two or three days’ 
journey to the south-west brings the Eskimo to the upper 
waters of the great rivers emptying into the Arctic Ocean 
east of Point Barrow, where they are still to be found in great 
numbers. 

While the men chase the deer with snow-shoes and rifle, the 
women and children are fishing for white fish and burbot, 
through the ice in the rivers. 

The gill-nets, however, which are set in summer in the 
shallow water along the shores of the bays, are tended by 
men in their kayaks. In them are caught white fish, a few 
salmon of two or three species, and occasionally large speci- 
mens of the Pacific red-spotted trout—the ‘‘ Dolly Varden”’ 
trout of our western anglers. 

The great season for deer-hunting occurs in February and 
March. With the return of the sun at the end of January, 
the village is full of activity, preparing fora start. Clothes, 
provisions, ammunition, and housekeeping effects are packed 
up, sleds and harness repaired, and parties made up for the 
hunt, while bulky property, which cannot becarried, is care- 
fully buriedin the snow. Half the housesin the village are 
closed up, and, one after another, the parties start off ; when 
they at length reach the hunting grounds, they go into per- 
manent camp. The women fish and dry deer skins, and 
the men hunt every day when it is not too stormy. 

The hunt over, the sleds return loaded to their utmost ca- 
pacity with frozen carcasses of reindeer and stacks of rough 
dried deer skins till they look like loads of hay. When the 
deer-hunters come home, there is carnival in the village. 
Everybody is in high spirits and the lucky hunters’ house- 
holds keep open house, cooking venison and treating their 
friends all day long. 

The Point Barrow Eskimo dresses chiefly in reindeer skins, 
unlike his cousins of the regions round Hudson’s Bay, who 
depend largely on the seal for their clothing. Light, soft, 
and exceedingly warm, it is hard to imagine anything bet- 
ter fitted for clothing in the Arctic regions than the skins of 
the reindeer, which are to be had of different degrees of thick- 
ness according to the season of the year and the age of the 
animal. The bear furnishes palatable flesh, and his shaggy 
white fur serves many useful purposes, specially for making 
the heavy mittens, without which no Eskimo ventures out 
hunting in the winter. The wolf also occurs where the rein- 
deer are plenty, and his long-haired fur is highly valued for 
making the fringe which surrounds the face of every Alaskan 
Eskimo in full dress, like the nimbus round the head of a 
saint. The other important appendage of every well-dressed 
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man or boy at Point Barrow, the wolverine’s tail dangling 
at the belt behind, however, is not to be had for the catching, 
but must be bought from the more fortunate natives of the 
Mackenzie and the Kowak. The only strictly fur-bearing ani- 
mal near the villages at Point Barrow, is the familiar Arctic 
fox, dingy gray in summer, but snow-white in winter, and 
endowed with the speed of lightning at all seasons of the 
year. 

An Eskimo’s fox-trap is a very ingenious contrivance. 
He takes advantage of the prying nature of the crafty fox, 
and builds a little house with slabs of snow, with a door just 
large enough to admit the fox, in which he places the bait 
of meat or blubber. A ‘‘figure-of-four’’ of light sticks must 
be touchedin passing through the door. The trigger springs, 
and down drops a heavy log of drift-wood across his back, 
pinning him to the ground. Nowadays, most natives own 
‘steel traps,’’ and one of these is used in place of the ‘‘ dead 
fall,’ being set and carefully buried in the threshold of the 
door. They still have the curious and cruel contrivance for 
killing the wolf, which has been often described by the trav- 
elers who have visited other Eskimos. This is a slender rod 
of whalebone about a foot long, sharpened at both ends. 
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This is bent into the form of the letter ‘‘Z’’ and wrapped in 
blubber and frozen hard. Such frozen balls of bait with the 
elastic whalebone coiled up like a spring inside, are scattered 
over the plain where wolves are plenty, and the unfortunate 
wolf who swallows one of them is doomed. ‘‘ He doesn’t go 
far,’’ say the Eskimos; for the heat of his stomach thaws 
the blubber je releases the whalebone spring, which 
straightens dut and drives the sharp points through the 
walls of his stomach so that he dies a miserable death. 

We have seen that the modern Eskimo of Point Barrow re- 
lies almost exclusively on his fire-arms. The harpoon is 
now simply in most cases anauxiliary to the rifle, either serv- 
ing to retrieve the game after it has been shot, or to detain 
the animal till the fatal shot can be delivered. He is a poor 
man indeed, who does not own a rifle, usually a good breech- 
loader, in spite of the law against selling breech-loading 
arms and ammunition to ‘“‘ Indians,’’ which these people are 
legally, and many have shot-guns and whaling-guns besides. 

Nevertheless, it is not yet forty years since the first fire- 
arms came into their possession, and we can still learn many 
of the methods of hunting’‘that were employed in the old 
times, shuping pin mut, when the gun was not.” 


PERFUME FLOWER-FARMING. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 


‘‘The occupation of the idealist,’ said my friend, gazing 
wearily from the car window upon the fields of ripening 
grain, ‘‘must be primarily an occupation of the soil ; for it 
is close down by the heart of nature that men will find—if 
they ever do find—the key to the ideal existence. But the 
development of this Iron Age of Agriculture,’’ he continued, 
as we went flying past a group of whirring machines busy 
at the work of harvesting, ‘‘ will not bring its fruition.” 

‘“« The ideal occupation,” I replied, ‘‘is that for whichmen 
have sought—and will ever seek—in vain. As occupation 
implies labor, or at least application in some set vocation, 
directed toward the accomplishment of some definite aim 
(usually the poor one of securing bread for the sustenance 
of physical life) the material aspect will always be the su- 
preme one. As inthe most perfect systems of society that 
men have been able to conceive, there must still remain the 
hewers of wood and the drawers of water, so in the indi- 
vidual life must come routine and uncongenial toil.’’ 

‘Unless,’ answered my ‘riend, ‘‘it is possible to discover 
an occupation, the beauty of which will continually engage 
the esthetic faculty ; where the elements are so well adjusted 
that the toil may be softened by the gratification it lends to 
the senses.”’ 

Forty-eight hours later, as we were rumbling through the 
deep valleys of southern Virginia, Carita laid aside her book 
and softly quoted, 

‘“Now, did I not so near my labors end, 
Strike sail, and hastening to the harbor tend, 
My song to flow’ry gardens might extend.”’ 

‘‘Let us come down here and grow flowers, or rather let 
them grow themselves—that would be the idyllic occu- 
pation.”’ 

“And as to the commercial aspect of your proposition,”’ 
said the friend, ‘‘shall we market the products here among 
the natives ?”’ 

“No, of course not.’’ 
them.”’ 

““Yes,’’ I assented, ‘‘that would do. For it is true that 
perfumes may be made from anything—even flowers.” 


‘““We will make perfumes af 


And still we journeyed southward, toward the land of 
flowers. The evening air grew heavy with odors. Now it 
was the balsam of the pines, again the delicate scents from 
the blossoms of climbing vines, the yellow jasmine, the 
swamp honeysuckle, and others that we knew not. Why 
should all this sweetness, this evanescent attribute of the 
flowers be wasted thus? It was a commercial quality, if 
only it could be corraled and made to serve. Certainly that 
was a tempting thought of Carita’s, flower-farming, per- 
fume flower-farming—the phrase had the idyllic sound. 

If the ideal occupation must be primarily of the soil, how 
could it be better developed from the soil than through the 
culture of the fairest things that grow? The cultivation of 
a single flower is an employment that may call out all the 
resources of our nature. Note for instance the care be- 
stowed upon a single plant in the window-garden ; the 
solace that an invalid will find in the companionship of a 
favorite blossom; the untiring vigil that the man of 
science will keep to watch the unfolding of a new-found bud; 
or, to touch the apex of this thought, study the French 
classic Picciola, and see how the little flower, growing up 
between the flag-stones in the prison yard of Fenestrella, be- 
came the elixir vite to poor Charnley. 

But itis not alone a flower, delighting the eye with its 
beauty of form and color, that we are now to consider, but a 
chalice holding a rare and subtile, almost ethereal, substance 
for the gratification of a sense yet more refined than that of 
sight or taste or touch. 

As yet our famous American enterprise has gone at too 
rapid a pace and has been of too material a sort to take 


“much note of a thing so intangible as the odor of a flower. 


To be recognized, the thing must be socorporeal that it may 
be seen. Thus, the flower itself that may be grown and 
sold, is a commercial quality that we can appreciate. That. 
within this flower lurks and beckons to us a subtile spirit, a 
sprite beside which the harmonies of form and color with 
which we are so familiar, pale into nothingness, is a fact 
unconsidered because unseen. 

Even the bee is wiser, as his golden treasure, gathered as 
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The following facts concerning Southern and South Eastern 


a cay? 
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“Alaska were gathered aur ing my recent visit to these regions 
on the Schooner Leo, chartered by the Bureau of Education in 
the Fall of 1886 ; | 
Megpeeling Me, HA ldoner. . iy 
The Aleutian Islands, the Aliaska peninsula, and the 
Shumagin Islands have an area of over 14,000 square miles. The 
territory however is greatly broken by snowy ranges of moun- 
tains and volcanoes more or less active. We landed at all the. 
principal settlements and made several harbors on account of 
| stress of weather, which increased our opportunities of seein: 
the soustry. ae Unalaska, Belkofsky and Unga, we saw gardens 
containing potatoes, turnips cabbages, and found them of a 
good quality. The few head of cattle owned by the Alaska Com-— 
mercial Company seemed to thrive and yielded good milk. Pigs | 
alse did well. Very little good seed, or good stock have been 
introduced into this part of Alaska and the scarcity of meats | 
“and vegetables seems to be attributable to this fact, rather 
than chargeable to the barrenness of the country. Hunting is 
the principal avocation of the inhabitants. About 2000 of the 
valuable sea-otter skins beside fox, bear, martin and other 
pelts are annually secured by the Alaska Commercial Company. 
(‘The Cod-banks that lie off the Aleutian and Shmagin Islands 
are not yet utilized, although two San Francisco firms have 
started fisheries and are putting up buildings for the curing 
of the Cod-fish,at Pirate's Cove, and Humboldt siewtine in the 
Shumagin Islands. This division of Alaska possesses regources. 
for the support of an gnenesse of population, and. capital will 


be drawn thé ther to develope the latent riches that will 
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From the records of the Greek Church which contain a 


yearly count of all the people, the population for this divis- 
(ion of the Territory is reported at 1732. Of this number 712 
| 

are under 21 years of age. 

if 


For the education of these minors there are three schools 
in operation; two of which are supported by the Greek church, 


and the other, was established last October by the Government 
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at Unga on the Shumagin Islands. 


H One of the two church schools is at Unalaska. The teach- 
i 
/ 


(er is Mr. G. P. Tsikoores, a native of Greece and preparing 


ito enter the priest-hood. About 40 children are enrolled. 

i 

| 

The boys attend school in the morning, the girls in the after- 


‘noon. The scholars are taught arithmetic, and reading in 


1) 
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Russian and English; the former is the language mainly used. 


i 
i] 
i 
But few of the children understood English, or knew anything 
I" the United States. 


1 At Belkofsky a small church school is kept by the monk 


| 
| : 3 
| Andronik. 16 children were present. The instruction is in 

| 
Russian; English is taught by a Creole two afternoons in the 
1 
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} 
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week. The teaching was meagre and primitive and the attain- 


‘ment commensurate with the character of the instruction. 


| At Unga, a settlement largely composed of white men, the 
‘only Government school in this division of Alaska was estab- 
\lished. Mr. and Mrs. Carr in charge. A house belonging to an 
lapewne hunter was secured temporally and the school started | 
under difficulties hard to be appreciated by one who has not 
visited the place. A letter from Mrs. Carr, dated December 5 
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Islands, tells the story of ene work ‘since t e biting t I ‘bade 
| ; 
| the lady good bye last Octobe:. The following passages are 


| pertinent to this paper: 


" The people are friendly and very glad to have a sahool, 
"the children are all eager to learn and will not miss a day | 
"if possible. When the parents wish to punish a child they 
"threaten to keep him home. The parents take great inter- 
"est in the school judging from what they say and from the 
"number of visits they have made the school, and from their 
"expression of face while listening to the recitations. Du-— 
“ring the .five weeks the school has been in session we have 
"had forty visitors. Sometimes eight would be present at a 
"time, and as the school room is small and of inconvenient - 
"shape, 93 X 22 feet, and we have 24 pupils, we hardly know 
"where to put our visitors. We do hope that there can be a 

"school house erected next year, for we are working under 
"sreat disadvantages. The children are so crowded x x 
"and the seats are placed so closely together that the pu- 
"pils can just squeeze through x x x they cannot be cal-— 
"led out to recite * x x but must do in in their seats. 
"x «x Order is almost an impossibility with such lively, 
"fFrolicsome children as are there." 

The letter is full of interesting details of her labors 
in behalf of the scholars and of her need for more appliances 
in order to teach children something of the outside world who 
"have never seen a quadruped larger than a dog *® x and who 

" gaze at pictures in their Readers of cows and horses with 
" wonder, and astonishment as we describe their size and 


" habits." AAR: as is the pandbi. room, Mrs. Carr de- 
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"course another house must be sought for." 
Unga seems likely to sncveeinn in importance in view of 
the incoming of establishments for fishing and curing the cod. 
The place is already a depot for receiving valuable pelts ati 


is one of the Stations of the Alaska Commercial Co. The 


but it should be provided with a suitable building. 


| 
school so happily inaugurated should not only be maintained = 
Unalaska and Belkofsky are important places. Unalaska 
is the stopping place for all vessels passing to and from 
Bering Sea and the Artic Ocean, and the location is such as to 


point to the future importance of the settlement to that sec- 


tion of the Territory. The Alaska Commercial Co., have already 
laid out the town, introduced water, built wharfs, and made 


other valuable improvements. At Unalaska the United States 


has a Custom House Officer, and here also resides one of the 


| group are noted for sea-otter. These valuable pelts are 


headquarters for this division of Alaska. ‘There is much need 


four Commissioners for Aleeke. It is the proper place for a 
well equipped Government School, where English should be 
taught and the youth not only instrueted in the rudimentary 
branches, but ina knowledge of the country to which — be- 
long, of its institutions and forms of government. 

Belkofsky is the seat of trade connected with the Alias-. 


ka peninsula. The outlying islands and reefs, and the Sannakh 
brought to Belkofsky and shipped to Unalaska, the Company's 


for a school at this place. The people are without the means 


to obtain the education their position and importance demands, 


and the influence of a government school would be instrumental 
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in bringing about needed changes and reforms. — 
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settlement, and "the owner expects to return in March when of... Rae 
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There are other points in this part of Alaska where 


schools and proper school buildings are needed, but at Una- 
laska, Belkofsky and Unga the demand is instant and imperative — 
Kadiak and the adjoining Islands cover an area almost 
equal in extent to the preceding division. The country how- 
ever presents better conditions for agriculture, stock raisins 
and other inland industries. The climate is milder and st 
The Bastern portion of this division is heavily timbered. the 
tree line travels South-westerly by means of seeds blown by 
the north-east winds, about a mile in twelve years, and there 
seems no reason why tree culture could not hasten this de- 
sirable growth in South eastern Kadiak. The native grasses 
are rich and make fine hay, judging from the well filled barns. 
of Creoles which I saw last September. Stock and sheep do 
well. The soil is good and vegetables grow finely. We cir- 
cumnavigated these islands and visited nearly every settle- 
ment. Everywhere we found the soil ready for good seed and 
workers, and capable of affording ample supplies and comforta- 
ble homes to the intelligent laborers. The stock on these | 
islands, except that imported by the Alaska Commercial Co., 
were dwarfed scrubby animals of Siberian descent, giving rich | 
milk but making poor beef. The smallness of the potatoes was | 
due to the lack of proper seed; where good seed was used the 
product was excellent. The avocations in this region were 
similar to those in the Aleutian Islands. We saw the season's 
catch in the Company's warehouse at their headquarters of this 
RO rps ey 
division, St. Paul’s harbor, there were hanging there over 
1,000 sea-otter skins, and TS of other pelts of many 
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kinds. 
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this division at 2,108, of these 937 are under 21 years of age 


Until the arrival of the Leo the people had been entirely 
without the means of education since the military were with- 
drawn in 1870, the Officers in command having maintained a 
school at St+ Paul's Harbor, a soldier being detailed as teach 
er. At the aceemal time there are two schools in this divis- 


ion of Alaska, one at Kadiak, (St. Paul's Harbor) and at 


Afognac. 
Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe were stationed at Kadiak. There was 
no suitable building to be hired, or any money to erect one. 


The Alaska Commercial Co., placed their cooper shop at the 


disposal of the United States Agent for Education in Alaska, 
and supplemented this kindness by adding needed conveniences 
which the funds at the disposal of the Bureau of Education 

| were inadequate to purchase. After waiting sixteen years the 
| people of dip intone town are at last given a school in the 
cooper shop of the Commercial Company. While commending the 

{ gonevensie of the Company, one cannot but question the dignity 
t of the United States in accepting for any length of time such 
quarters. The people are anxious for education, and applica- 
tions were made within twenty-four hours of our arrival for 

_ special classes of adults, and the teachers have since taken 

| the extra labor of evening schools for pupils too old to at- 


‘ 02 


1 tend the day sessions. Thirty children attended the Cooper- 


i shop school during the months of October and December. 


ers were heartily. ‘welcomed; old and young manen, bbe carry the 
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| At Afognas, Mr. and Mrs. Wirthe were placed. The teach- 
. 


_heusehold goods from the sma boat ‘that brovgnt th th am from the 
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rooms of the house occupied by the teacher. As the house sel- 
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| 
dom contain more than three rooms, one of which is a sort of | 
| 
} 
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wood shed, the school quarters are crowded and inadequate. 

The thrifty, cleanly, kindly people of Afognas, were grateful. 
that they were the ones favored with a school, and they de- 
serve to have a school house. 

This division of Alaska is an important part of the ter-— 
ritory. It is the oldest as to settlement, and as has been 
stated, possesses abundant resources for trade and population. 
Kadiak (St. Paul's Harbor, as it used to be called), is the 
largest settlement in Southern Alaska. It has a good harbor; 
agricultural Surroundings; is near to valuable fisheries, and | 
is — ef an extensive business conducted by the 
Alaska Commercial Co. The Company has erected many substan- 
tial buildings, built roads, wharfs, introduced water, which 
is carried into the houses, and made other permanent improve-_ 
ments. The United States has here a Custom House officer,the 
only legal official in the settlement. This was formerly the | 


Capital of Alaska and headquarters of the Russian Fur Co., 


and until the transfer to the United States, the Russian gov- 

ernment maintained schools here and in the settlements of this 

region. The importance and the location of the place demands © 

the maintenance of a good Government school, in a building | 

fitted for such an institution. | 
At Wood Island not many miles from Kadiak, there is a 


thrifty population with fifty or more children of school age. 


The men and women were greatly disappointed that no teacher 


could be provided for them. A lady could be stationed here, 
, - \ 


Rea ; 
and no building need be erected. There is a house formerly _ 


g 


| edhe up at a small outlay, ‘ena be ng central in location, 


and ample in size, could serve as a school room and teacher's 
1 


residence. 


i 

| At Spruce Island where the Russians maintained a school 
(for thirty years, a lady could be employed. She could find a 
— home among these pleasant people who in their 
‘tidy snag #ibinasd me of the house wives of Holland. A small 


‘school house should be built here. 


At Karluk on the northern side of Kadiak Island, facing 


“Shellikof Straits, there is a large salmon fishery, and can- 


i 
i | 
HI 
i 
l 


ning establishment. During the past year 2,221,824 pounds of 
fresh salmon were put up, and 540,000 pounds salted; beside 
the manufacture of 2,223,400 tin cans, and 46,288 cases for 


i 


packing. The business connected with this port alone has 


ES aa. = = 


amounted during the past year, 1886, to 7 ship loads of 300 
tons each. There should be a school at this point. 


At Ayaktalik on Goose Island off South Western Ka- 


l! 


i 
latex, and at Kaguiak on Kadiak Island, schools should be open- 
} 1 : 
ea without delay. The people are thrifty and enterprizing, 


\ rat deserve the assistance of a school. There are 231 chil- 
1 
dren in and near these two settlements and there is no in- 


‘struction of any kind, secular or religious provided for them. 


! South Eastern Alaska contains an area of nearly 29.000 
square miles. The region is mainly composed of islands, many 
Pe them of great extend. Communications in this part of Alas- — 


ae is almost entirely by water. The straits, sounds, and in- 


| ets are navigable for large steamers and thousands of miles 


can be thus traversed and many more by canoe. Harbors and 


y ee ee str ip maint and are broken by ranges of ae i These © 
4 Pe + re 


are deasiy' all vbavisy: timbered up to the snow line, and down 
! 


it 


to the waters edge. These mountains, however, contain valua- 
ble deposits of gold, silver and galena; and, as has already 
‘been tested, in ample and paying quantities. Those well in- 
[tones upon the subject state Alaska to be "the coming gold 
jens silver mining field", of our country. Valleys covered 
je blue grass, red top, and wild timothy, four, five and 
leven six feet high stand ready for stock. We saw gardens 
heisearetin potatoes, turnips, parsnips, celery, cabbage, peas, grew 
luxuriant1y and of an excellent quality. The berries were re- 
markabie in variety, size and flavor. The strawberries are 
| specially fine, judging from those we saw preserved. Flowers 


| 
| 


were told, by those who had tried the experiment, that oats 


@ 
en fruits still lingered into November, when we were there. 
a 


e 
nd barley had been successfully grown. The vegetation 
‘throughout all South eastern Alaska is phenominal in its abun- 


ance and luxuriousness, reminding one of the tropics in some 


respects. The timber is valuable, particularly the yellow 


cedar, which from its fine grain is suitable for blecks for 


ood engraving. The trees are often of immense size. I meas- 


ured logs at Klawack of 5 and 6 ft. in diameter. The water 


ays of South Eastern Alaska abound in fish. Salmon, halibut, 
herring and other varieties. There are canneries and salting 
‘establishments at nine different points and an extensive manu- 


actory of fish oil at Killisnoo, where over 300.000 gallons 


le oil are shipped annually. In South Eastern Alaska, as in 
\ 


the sa aintentaled to the Westward, the resources of the country 
1 
are as vet undeveloped. The country possesses great riches, 


~ the capacity to support a good population, comfortably as 


| a ee a i Ree De Se Bare 
According to the recent report of the Governor of Alaska 


; 
the sepebiiiber of the South Sekern division is put at 10.600, 
of whom 3,100 are classed as whites. Taking the usual propor- 
tion allowed for children, this would give over 2.100 persons 
of school age. 

For the benefit of these children government schools 
are in operation at Sitka, Hoonah, Killisnoo, Juneau, Ft. 
Wrangell, Ft. Tongas, Tuxsekan, and Jackson or Horkan. 
At Sitka, School No.1, is under the charge of Miss Powell, 
88 scholars were present the day I visited the school. The 
children are white, many of them of Russian descent. They 
were taught entirely in English, and showed careful training 
on the part of the teacher... Recitations were given in Arith 
metic, Construction of sentences, including Spelling, and in 
Geography. The scholars were divided into classes, but the 
school is too large for one teacher, and should be a graded 
school under at least two teachers. The building is a condemn- 
ed laundry, a stream runs underneath the building which is 
propped om wooden supports, and a race runs by the side of th 
house. This was formerly used to turn a large wheel in a mil 
The building has been repaired and improved, i was told, and 
one wondered what it must have been when the floor was so 
open, that delinquents could swing through the openings and 
escape from the teacher. The crowded room even in its presen 
enlarged proportions; the demand for the admittance of more 
scholars; the over worked Sépener, ehees duties are rendered 
more onerous on account of the quagtanet these, added to the 
importance of the town, make it a necessity that @ school 


* 


- building, adequate to the needs of the town, as well as ré 


‘5 EAE, aes a he SE RR RT ARE aa: a a ie 
| resentative of the American idea of the value of education, 
} ah) abe ph say 

ere 


ee bee nda Sa i ee 
should be erected without delay at 


ee? i 


‘Sitka. 
School No. 2, is for native children, and under the care 
of Miss Patten. The at teafence in November was 70. In- 
struction is in English. The children begin with Kindergarten 
work and pass on to reading, writing and arithmetic. Here too. 
the work is too varied and the pupils too numerous for a sin- 
gle eonener-. This school should be graded and provided with 
a suitable building. The present room is in an old hospital. 


The Mission Contract school, not being under the Bureau 


of Education but connected with the Indian ®ureau, need not be. 


| more than mentioned here. The work is excellent; the edneters | 
| bright, attentive, industrious and showing proficiency. 

There is also a church school under the care of Mr. 
Sakaoff, who speaks only Russian, and Mr. Dabovich who has a 
Class in English. The instruction + principally in Russian, 
and church tenets. 20 girls were present and 7 boys, when I 
visited the school and the only two scholars who could under- 
stand any English, had been attendants of the Government 
sehool for a term or two. 

At Hoonah, there were about 830 pupils. Instruction was 
in English, and the effect was noticeable among the people. 

The school is held in the attic of the residence of the mis- 

 sionary, Mr.MacFarland. The school room was in many respects 
one of the best where a government school was held. It oie 
roomy, well ventilated and although primitive, was fairly con 
venient. This was ons to the skill and ingenuity of Mr. Mac | 
Farland. 


At Killisnoo, the teacher, Mr- Johnson, has some 50 


scholars. Instruction is in English, and necessarily primary 


im character. ‘The children appeared bright and interested. 
| 14 * 
! 


The school is held in the house of a leading Indian named, 
"Jack", he renting the front part of his one room log building 
for the government school, and living in a small room parti- 

ls adie off in the back part of the house. There should be a 
good building erected at this place. At the present time, 
owing to the primary character of the instruction needed, one 
‘teacher, can do the work. 

At Juneau, the school is in charge of Mr. White, and has 


an attendance of about 40, composed of natives and whites. 


Here the instruction is in English and primary. The building 


jis an old log carpenter's shop, and should be replaced ‘by a 


‘suitable edifice. 


| 
i] 
ij 
| 
i} 
it 
i 
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Ing November. Here too English is used, and the instruction 


At Ft. Wrangell, the teacher Miss MacAvoy had 87 pupils 


primary. The building used is of a better character, having 
bat erected with a view to permanency. There is here at Ft 
Wrangell. a Contract school, the pupils of which attend the 
@ay-sehool under Miss MacAvoy, for their recitations, their 


i 
‘siameniane training being connected with the contract school. 


At Ft. Tongas, Mr.Laxman is now in charge, having been 


as, the instruction is in English and primary in character. 
|The school is held in a room roughly partitioned off in the 


I 
interior of one of the native houses. The quarters are crowd- 


jed and inadequate, but pending the establishment of certain 


fisheries and oanuer ies, (which, may qn3t away a spree Revs 4m 
: . rie , Oe cy ba a peta 1% tho 
of the inhabitants of the present settlement, at pt. T ‘ongas, a 


"i it would not be vrule dk Aatoieti @ permanent school building 
die this point. ; i 
At Tuxsekan, Mr. Curry is stationed. The séneol was 
| transferred to this settlement from Klawock, owing to the clos 
ing for the winter of the fisheries. The scholars number over 
| fifty, instruction is in English and primary. . It is difficult 
te convey a picture of the quarters occupied by Mr. and Mrs. 
“curry as a residence and school, to one who has not seen a 
| oenenne dwelling. The house is 38 feet square, around the 


sides is a platform 8 ft. wide and 4 ft. high, leaving a lower 


enclosure about 22 ft. square, having a central square of 10 
feet, covered with shale from the beach. On this square, the 
wood fire is made by the native, and here the stove for the 
leonees was placed. A wall of sheeting was stretched around 
the sides of the 22 ft. inclosure, within this the school was 
|to be held. Mr. and Mrs. Curry and their child, have their 
dwelling on two sides of the 8 ft. platform behind the wall 
of sheeting. On the other sides, lives the chief, who owns 
the house, with a family of six persons. Through the spaces 
between the boards of the floor of the platform, I saw the 


vater at high tide. And through similar openings in the out 


tlement stood. Within these cotton walls this man and his 
famsay are living, as Government officials. It seems needless 


© say, that a building should be provides at this place, for 


| 
| 
ies wall, one could view the beautiful bay on which the sets: 
} 


‘the winter school, which is likely to be needed here for 


years to come. 
I did not visit the school at Howkan. 


_ ‘The importance of vhahe the Capital of Alaska, te well 


i ee ee eee oH 
a A 5 es 3 
Aol enown as every visitor to Alaska touches at that beau stiful 4% 


_ 
and the .gns 


a o*) 


“place. othere..: cis at Sitka “considerable trade, « 


oe & Sh 3 
re detacan searkae ledge at Sitka Bay, near by, as well as. a5 4 
| 
; 


} 


mineral springs not far distant all indicate that a future of 


increasing prosperity is in store for this historic town. 


. 


| 
| During the Russian occupancy schools were maintained in which 
i 
| industries and navigation were taught, and there was also a 
Theological Seminary. It is not pleasant to recall the indif- 
ference of the United States to the inhabitants of this for- 
merly favored place. It is to be hoped that a building rascal 
| for a graded school, will be erected here during the present 
| year. 

At Killisnoo, the amount of capital invested in the fish- 
ery and oil factory, indicates the permanency and business im 


| portance of the town, and the propriety of putting here a goo 


school building. 


Juneau is already a considerable town, possessing one of 
the largest stone mills in the world, and shipping to San Fran- 
cisco, over $100.000. in gold bricks each month. There are 
| lumber mills here and the prospect of other industries. The 
necessity and the eooneus of securing a suitable site and 
- erecting a substantial school house in this important town 
| gannot need any argument in face of the facts already pre- 


_ sented. 


The foregoing statements show the educational neote 
in but a smll part of the immense Territory of Alaska. Owing 
to the lateness of the season we could not visit the school 
estabiished during the past year at St. Michaels. This is the 


only opportunity for education afforded the population of Nor- 


ton Sound and the lower Yukon, which was he: vias hide be the las 


° 


¥ mh “ } * a. 
census at about 7.000 persons. For the same real ipon, ¥o outs 


ul by, a 
re “not + reach tne, ata Bethel, near “tne | kuskogoiin, river which ; 
f A > . 5 4 f #. ¥ ne Ge > 

is “the oa, one for a population by the same authority of 


é ¥ 
= 


| cil 9-000 persons. Z 


The population where the Government has already inaugu- 
rated schools, and the number of schools now in operation are 
as follows: 

Yukon division; 7,000 inhabitantsl 1400 _—— age. 

1 school at St. Michaels, Norton Sound. 

Kuskoquim Division; 9,000 inhabitants; 1800 school age. 

1 school at Bethel, near Kuskoquim river. 

Aleutian division; 1732 inhabitants; 712 school age. 

1 school at Unga, Shumagin Islands. 

Kadiak division; 2108 inhabitants; 947 school age. 

2 schools at Kadiak and Af carne. 

South eastern division; 10.600 inhabitants; 2,000 school ag 

9 schools at Sitka;Hoonahj Killisnoo; Juneau; Fort Wran- 

gell; Ft. Tongas; Tumsekan, and Howkan. 

Total school population; 6.849. 


Total no- of schools: 14. 


That Alaska is a territory rich in natural resources, is 
a fact daily becoming better known to the people of the United 
States. Its industries, even under its present grave disad- 
vantages, amount to more than $5.000.000. annually, beside a 
revenue of over $300.000. to the Government for its Seal fish- 
eries alone. The soil of Southern and South Eastern Alaska is — 
fitted for the cultivation of vegetables and small fruits,and 


for stock. And this is true, according to competent author- 


ity, of regions further north than those visited by me. The 


isolation of the wc ahah de hes in part come about from the ig- 
% 4 


a 
norance of its wealth and stbracttons adios our own people, 


To day 


‘anu the absence of education among the inhabitants. 


the Governor of Alaska has no means of communicating with any 


| point west of Sitka, except through the courtesy of the Alas- 


to the 


ka Commercial Company. He must send his letters offi- 


cials under to him to San Francisco, and then await the sail- 


ing of one of the Company's ships for Western Alaska. To all 


that important region there is no mail or passenger service. 


| Nor are the officials stationed at Kadiak and Unalaska provi- | 


ded with any means of getting about, no vessel being at their | 


service in case of necessity at any time. Under these condi- 


tions it is not surprising that the inhabitants of Western 


Alaska, believe the statements that are made to them, that the 


hold of the United States is tentative, not permanent. There | 


| is nothing to teach them they are under the Flag of our coun’: | 
| try. Few comparatively know that to be so. Ignorance of the 
| 


mo United States is dense, even among the better informed. Wash- ee 
| ington is an unknown place. San Francisco is the only city ) 
| the people have heard of or seen. One man had heard of Chica- is 
| go, and we were introduced as from there, instead of the Capis | 
| tal of the Country. Edueation is needed. English speaking Shes 
| education. Wad that seemémintetned os faithfully by the ss 
United States as by Russia, Alaska would not now be without , 
| 


law, without power to improve her natural gifts and to become 


: 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| a fully organized territory. . 
In view of all the facts set forth, and of our treaty 
| obligations wherein we pledged to give the people of Alaska 


"all the rights, advantages and immunities of citizens of the 


United States", 


it is clearly the duty of ‘Saperese to appro- 


prey sufficient money, not st ind to maintain the is ‘sonools 


er, slready established, but to “open others as important. ‘sats teas 


hee 


ae 


to erect suitable buildings, 


| 


ments in Southern Alaska, and 


which will help to make the schools effective, and which will 


also teach the people that Anglo-Saxon Civilization means 


- 


something more than trading; that it recognizes the worth of 


manhood and aims to develop it by means of public education. 


House of Representatives, U.S. - Dr. Jackson having stated that 
_|° Washington, D.C., May ws 1985, f first business before the society was th 
| Rev. Sheldo Jackson, Di Di City. 4 choosing of an executive comm ttee, 
My Dear SIR —In view of the: very the election proceeded as follows: 
great aud. general interest manifest-} | . Executive Committee. — William ; 
(evediin regard to verything pertaining | | Millmore, James Shields, Miss Anna 
to Alaska, I feel like congratulating: 'R. Kelsey, William A. Kelly, - Miss. 
| you on the reward you are now receiy-; Ida M. Rodgers. y 
ing for your long, unwearied and very Dr. Jackson haying presented to the 
efficient labors on behalf of that dis. ‘society twenty-two magnificent speci- | 
tant portion of the country. es) | mens of Haidah black slate cary- | 
When I remember you faithfal work ing; Mr. Frobese having donated two] 
for Alaska, while. you were, Superin- | Alaskan blue jays, one flying fish from 
| tendent ‘of Presbyterian. Missions for| the coast of Brazil, and a carved wood- 
the Rocky Mountain terr itories, your | }en mask picked up onan Indian grave 
able and successful efforts to arouse ||on Admiralty Island, and Mr. J. J. 
| public sentiment in behalf of a govern- || McLean a petrified — ‘tree root, cordial 
ment and schools for Alaska and your votes of thanks were passed to the 
addresses all over the country on the |} donors for their handsome gifts, 
2 subject, taken with what has come unh-|} Mr, Milimore announced that he had 
der my own per sonal observation while |] a number of specimens of Alaskan eur- 
a member of the Forty-eighth Congress ios and minerals which he intended to | 
and a member of the Committee on |] present the society at its next meeting. | 
‘Yerritories, and on ‘the sub-committee || Dr. Jackson stated that several of 
‘having. charge of the bill proposing a the tourists who arrived. at Sitka on 
civil pe ver nment for” Alaska, I say |} the Olympian during the past summer 
n e its appearance during the} without any hesitation that in my} had promised to arrange a plan of. al 
The meh Sohne ae will be humble judgment, to you more than /||museum puleing and to assist 1 in rais- 
any other one man or agency is Kees 
the success ‘thus | far attained in the. boca pagers? 
direction of the establishment of a | i 
0 1985, the North Star con- . | form of government and the improve- i 


uch valuable information rela-| | ment in the condition of the inhabi-: | 
ne work of christianizing aud tants‘of Alaska. Sepals 

Indian Geshe The} |» I took from the first a special inter- 
est in the bill before our committee be- | 
cause of the information you furnished | 
hand your: connection ¥ ith the matter, | 
bith Please accept my sincere congratula- 
tions. on your appointment as the first 
‘Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Alaskaand believe me, _ 


Je Secon was | appointed a committee o1 
ways and means to arrange during his) 
eastern trip for the money necessary 0 
‘put up the museum building. © ; 
The Chairman remarked that sp 
mens of natural curiosities whethe 
from Alaska or not would beacceptabl 
It would not do to longer delay 
collecti ng of Alaskan curios as” su 
were getting scarcer every season. The 
antique specimens of native. handi- 
work were fast disappearing: from the 


i zing tue aborigines We SS ere he. tate Yours y y truly 
tee the editors of the] taal, UW ae JouNSON M. Tan territory, being bought up in such 
: 21st. Gonsres sal Di , x Yy rk. ‘quantities by eastern tourists. Their 
ai sae ae ea : | val Ie, too, was increasing, and there 
te * om: | lwas ‘little doubt that if the society pro-| 


gressed- as favorably as was expected, | 
the museum would at the end of a few 
years” contain a collection of Brest 
Pape a 

Magner suggested that Bed 
rae should call at the. ‘Smithson- 
ian Tnstitate during» his sojourn” 
Washing and inform the preside 


NATURAL “HISTORY SOCIETY. 


act zr * 


The Alaskan Society of. Natural Hie 
‘tory and Ethnology held their second 
meeting in Austin Hall last Monday | 
evening, Mr. peer’ hacks Noted 


8 ‘printed jin last 


‘ 
ie 


Miss 1c ee 


aly. . Se 
oc =e fossils - _ ~ Miss Vie 


thol logy—Miss Rhoda AY Lee; 


Vee 


iB. ‘Harding. 


tons bone: and horns—All the | 


y the committee on 


that the nests of birds | 


ere of value, but were 


the more valuable if | 


through Mia | 
Racatin of the socie- 
“was considered such 


>) having, hy request, 
ad at the next meeting, 
igle and its habits, 
“was taken at 10:30 


; EP chaksies all the, 
i age Pleased with 


y they eh had in 
es of so instructive 


BEY ISLAND, : 


“gust Ist, “1887. 
“arrived at 


| 


| 
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ins AE imore, Mat ylanc 

Fred L. Alles, ed of the Rural 
Californian, Los Angele i 
Mrs. Fred Fergus se Bit Juneau, one 
visit to relatives in Seattle. 

Edwin H. Abbot (president Wie 
eonsin Central railroad) and Mrs. 
Abbott, Edwin S. Abbott, Wisconsin. | 

Gov. S. T. Hauser, wife and ee 
ter, Montana, 

Mrs. J. W. Caudler and daienee. | 
Boston. 

John Hyde, President Chicage Bu- | 
reau of Railroad Literature, Hyde 
Park, Ill. He is preparing a pamphlet 
on the Al:ska route for the Northern | 
Pacific railroad. 

Charles. R. Deacon, Dr. B. W. 
James, Philadelphia. The doctor is a 
member of the Aca eny of Natural, 
Sciences, of Philadelphia, and Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 

ae W. J. A. Bliss, Alex Bliss, Miss 

‘sa Rliss, Washington, D. C. 

N. M. Butler (president New York 
Training College) and — Mao Butler, 
New. York City. 

‘Governor A. Pe Swineford, Rev. Dr; 
Sheldon J ackson, Sitka, Alaska. 

Hon. Lewis L. Williams, U. §. 
Commissioner, and oa Williams, 
Juneau, Alaska. i 

Dr. P..S. Conner, w and daughter, | 
Cincinnatti, Ohio. 

W. W. Thayer and wife, New York 


} 


City. 
Walter A. Dreyfous, Juneau. 
Jas. Gordon, Thos. Bittins, 


Bishop, R. J. Sperry, J. B. Pine, F. J. 
Chureh, New York City, 

F.M. Ogliby and wife, M. 
Foster and, wife, Kansas City. 

M. Sheldon, W. H. Wood, H. H. 
Webb and wife, F. Stensil, San Fran- 
cisco, 

ABs Ge We eee and wife, A as 5: 
Steadman, G. F. 8 sacs Bb. Louis, | 
Missouri. 

H. Gurney Aggs, paith M. Ha- 
brey Aggs, B. W. Levy, London, Eng. | 

Thos. Hill, Bert Smith, Mrs, Lettie | 
Gill, San Francisco. 

Geo. C. MeMurry, Wiserpiles 

Mrs. P. A. Bemis, Spencer, Mass. 

Miss BE. C. Edwards, South peeey, 
Mass. 

Chas. B. Tiel, wife pe son, Lynn, | 
Mass. i 

i a Ewing snd i wits Godiand 
AG IV Young, Evanston, Hh 
Robert pal x, Cambridge, Ma 
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‘she reached on Friday. The day was 


ful during the first few days of the, 
| voyage, enabling the marvelous scenic 


“Many hundreds of dollars worth of In- 
C.F. ‘ts curios wefe disposed of both at} 


| said that every Ameriean ought to} 


|.not forget to inelude Sitka in their 
/praises, many declaring thatthey had 


aarti 7 : 


Ter., on them d 
2th, ealling at & itle, Port'T wwnsend, 

and 'Wietorias She left the capital of 
British Columbia at midnight and the 
next evening anchored in Alert Bay 
where she remained the whole night, 
‘a thick fog prevailing at the time. The 
“next s stopping place was Juneau, which 


spentin Juneau and Douglas Island 
the visitors being greatly interested in 
‘the great Treadwell stamp milland the | 
prosperous mining camp adjacent. 

On Saturday the Steamer went up 
to Dyaa Inlet, situated at the head of | 
Chileat Inlet, also visiting Chilcoot. | 
The next day (Sunday) was passed in 
viewing the wonders of Glacier Bay, 
the Muir Giacier and the Icebergs, the 
passengers climbing the pyramids of} 
ice in regular Alpine fashion. 

The weather was extremely delight- 


effects of the inland passage to be view | 
ed to the greatest advantage. 
The streets of Sitka presented a very | 
lively appearance during the day, the: 
excursionists promenading up and. 
down and taking in all the sights, vis- 
iting the Presbyterian Mission and the | 
Indian Training School (where a spe- 
cial service was held at 2 0’clock), St. 
Michael’s Cathedral, the native village 
and the many other objects of interest. 


the stores and by the native vendors. | 

The farthest northern point visited | 
was Dyaa Inlet; being 60 degrees 
north latitude, and the farthest point 
to the westward, Sitka, 135 degrees | 
west longitude. : | 

Col. Elliot F. Shepard, of New] 
York City, to whom THE ALASKAN 
‘representative is mueh indebted for 
‘valuable information about the trip, 


| 
visit the wonderful inland ‘passage, | 
which the colonel described as being | 


| replete with changing beauties and || 
‘ sublimities. 


The tourists were more 
than pleased with the trip and did 


| 
| 
| 


never seen a more beautiful location. 
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4 ; Alaska. 


7 | contract school with the U. S. Gov-| 


/ | Inthe fall of 1884 the first civil! 


= 2 nd 
ies is 
i __| by bis associates, spending much of 


# Pa | 


———— 
Wor the Mid-Continent. , 


FROM ALASKA, 


PEBSECUTION OF THE INDIAN TRAINING 
AND INDUSTRAL SCHOOL AT SITKA 
ALASKA, BY SHELDON JACK— 
SON, D. D. 

; In 1880 the Presbyterian Board of 

| Home Missions established an indus- 
| tral school for native boys at Sitka]. 

In 1882 a girls’ department 
was added. In 1884 it was made a} 
ernment and the facilities for indus- | 
~ trial training increased. It continued | 
| to grow in numbers and usefulness | 
until March 1885, when there were/ 

61 girls and 42 boys in attendance. 

; During the first years of the school 
ithad the efficient support of Captains 
| Glass, Lull and Beardslee Lieutenant 


of the Navy stationed in Alaska 
waters. 


Officers arrived and law was extended 
over Alaska. Very strangely and un. 
| expectedly the Civil officers located 
at Sitka with the exception of Secre- 
tary Lewis and commissioner Brady 
were either indifferent or threw their 
‘influence directly or indirectly against 
the school work. 
| The most decided Opposition how: 
ver came from Mr. Haskett of Iowa, 
J. S. District Attorney for Alaska, 
a drunkard low in his tastes and ob- 
cenein his conversation. Shunned 


€ 
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his time insaloons, incited by the mis- 
representation and cursing of the 
Missionaries, which he heard daily, 
he evidently conceived the idea that 
would bea popular thing to join in 
e hueand cry against the mission. 
ies. His first effort Was to revive 

id fan the old race prejudice between 

the Russian Creole and the natives, 
which he did until there 


Was danger 


verheard entering into a co 
tion: ‘to go for’Dr. Jackson,” 

h a packed Grand Jury it isnot 
that he secured five indictments 
1s rumored that the Jury stood 12 
| to 11)against Rev. Sheldon Jackson 
for building fences, walks and other 
improvements for the school upon - 
Government land granted by Congress 
forthe purpose. These indictments | 
are so manifestly unjustand so much 

like persecution, that they are being 
_ dismissed as soon as they come before 
‘the Court. Congress forbid the “im- 
‘portation, manufacture and sale of in- 
j toxicating liquors” in Alaska. And 
yet there are at least 30 saloons in 

South Eastern Alaska where intoxica- 
ting liquor is openly sold and the Dis. 
trict Attorney is a daily customer. 
The lowest kind of Dancé houses are 
in full blast without a license, native 
girls from 12 to 15 years of age are 
frequently outraged; slaves are bought 
and sold by the natives, but the U. S. 
District Attorney had no time to bring 
these trivial offenses before the Grand 
Jury. It was moreimportant for the 
public welfare ‘‘to go for the mission. 
aries.”’ 

The District Attorney was also ac- 
tive in procuring injunctions against all 
‘the leading male teachers restraining 
them from work on the School prop- 
erty, which injunctions have been dis. 
solved by. that Court. 

Congress in the organic act provid- 
ing a civil government for Alaska, fol-| 
lowing the precedent made in the or-|, 
ganization of the territory of Oregon 
and afterwards the T erritory of Wash- 
ington, reserved 640 acres of land for 
each mission station among the In- 
dians. 

Mr. Haskett stirred up the Creoles to 
feel that the said land might be need- 
ed some day for their children, This 
resulted in two or three so called 
‘‘Citizens’ Meetings” mainly compos- 
ed of Russian Creoles at which resolu- 
tons were adopted and sent to Wash- 
ington protesting against the industral 


| School being allowed the use of the 


land. At these meetings the na S 


y | District Attorney was the chief speak- |. 


er, although so drunk that a portion of 
the time he could not even sit up. 
In his drunken and incendiary Ha-|' 
Tangues, he’assured them as a lawyer |. 
that the school had no control of the}: 
land where their-buildings were and 
that ifany Russian wanted any of the 
land claimed by the school all he had 
to do was to go and occupy it. As a 
consequence one of the simple mind- 
ed Creoles, went into the front yard 
of the school, staked out the corners 
of a house and commenced getting out 


“of bloodshed. He them sought to] | the foundation of a dwelling house for 
“fill the minds of the natives with sus_ himself; several were preparing to do 
_| picion against the teachers, and en- the same thing. This necessitated the 
couraged the former to take their | |immediate construction of a fence in 


| children out of school, 
(S. District Court was opened he used 
| his official influence to get on the 
_ | Grand Jury several Russians, who. 
_ |could not understand English. When 
udge very properly called the at- 
ention to that fact, he replied thathe © 
dmakethem understand enough _ 

t his purpose nominated 
an that he ind, 


When the U, ; 


'. [fee 


front of the school grounds, which 


| had not previously been done, as the 


entire force had been at work on the 
school buildings themselves. Upon 
the setting of the fence posts, the Gy 


t from the 


|S, District Attorney encouraged the; « 
| Russians to make complaint that the _ 
“U school was obstructing a public high- | 

| way, because the fence was not 30 


* ; ee, ¥ 
entre of there sae dt 


Upon the acbuisition of Alaska in, 
1867, a company of U. S. troops was. 
stationed at Sitka. In procuring 
their tuel, they firstcut the trees ac- 
cessible to the beach. When those 
nearest the beach were gone, they 
naturally cut those adjoining, all the 
time penetrating further into the wood |. 
and further from the beach. After! 
the first rise of ground at the beach 
the land isswampy,and in. order to. 
get out the logs they made a tempo. 
rary corduroy road. ‘The further they! 
penetrated the forest for wood the ‘ : 
longer the road grew,until when the a 
troops were withdrawn in 1877, eee 
was nearly half-mile loug. After the de-} BR 
parture of the soldiers the road was) ° dys ie 
practically abandoned. It com 4 ee 
menced onthe beach and abruptly, 
terminated in the woods. Its com-. 
mencement, ending and whole course. 
was 9n the school land. In order to 
enclose the school buildings and se- 
cure better discipline, thé supermtend- 
ent will need to fence across this ‘ 
wood road. But as the cemetery is st ieee 
‘reached from thishwood road by a trail bike 
through amarsh. (thereis no road ; 
to the,cemetery and in order that: the: 
procession might reach it, without 
wading through the mud, the boys of 


\ 


acu 
cs 


'and evergreen boughs,) the school 
‘has commenced the construction at 


| sides of the school grounds-instead of 


the Indian school laid down planks 


their own expense of a road at the 


village than the old one, and when| jae 
| extended will open a straight street} | fs Rt) 


| till the new one is completed. Any saat ee 


through them. The new road_ will 
be better and more convenient to the 


1 : 
pat -* 


from the beach to the cemetery. . The ip, 
old road will not be fenced across un- we 


other community of American citizens 
would cordially acquiesce in this 
change but here it is met with the} 
mob violence and the falsehood is 
te'egraphed to the Associated Press | 


jand Judge McAllister as their tools. 


that the school at Sitka is fencing up 
the road to a cemetery, 

Thus an institution established at 
greatexpense supported, in part by an | 
annual appropriation from congress and 
equipped to do a good work is crip- 
pled and the purpose of the govern- z 
ment to civilize the natives hindered 
by evil disposed white men and others | 


7 


using U. S. District Attorney Haskett|_ 


oO 


cal 


“and with the assistance of some evil 


i] 


- PERSECUTIONS OF THE IN- 


would be taken away, was given into 


“at the expense of the U. S. Govern- 


-fused by the Superintendent. 


ses soliigae was not binding; 2nd. That 


DIAN TRAINING AND INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL Al SITKA, 
ALASKA. 


x elke netic 


BY SHELDON JACKSON D. D, 
NO. 2. 


In a former letter, mention was 
made of the persecution of the school 
at Sitka by U. S. District Attorney 
Haskett and its effect upon the Rus- 
sians, We will now show its effect up- 
on the Indians. 

On the 11th of March last, the U. 
S. monthly mail steamer arrived at 
Sitka, bringing an Indian woman of 
questionable character who claimed 
possession of one of the girls in_ the 
industrial school. ‘The girl is a_ half 
breed from 14 to 16 years of age and 
an orphan. She is a good English 
scholar and quite attractive in 
personal appearance. The woman 
claimed to bea relation but is not the 
nearest of kin. She had no papers of, 
guardianship, or any proof to support 
her claim, nor was she the guardian 
of the girl according to Indian cus- 
toms. Onthe contrary, the dying 
mother had given her girl to Mrs, 
McFarland matron of the School, who | 
became in equity the natural guardian 
of the orphan. 

The officers of the school very 
properly refused to let the girl go. 

The woman then at the instigation 


disposed white men took out a writ of] 
habeas corpus. 

A special term of the court was 
held at 8 ‘o’clock in the evening. 
The officers of the school were refused | 


a hearing and the girl, who had cried |’ 


all the afternoon for fear that she 


the custody of the woman. 
Thus a girlin proéess of training | 


ment towards. a virtuous and useful 
womanhood, was bya U. S. Court] 
rendered back into barbarism and giv- 


en over toa woman who took her| 
down to Victoria British Columbia, to 


her | 


be probably forced into prostitution. 
Last winter an Indian sorcerer and| 
his wife brought their daughter about} 


12 yearsof age and placed her in} 


school for five years. A few weeks| 
afterwards having an opportunity of} 
selling her to-some visiting Indians, | 
her parents came and asked to take 
her out of the school. 


then offered to send her brother in her 
place.* The Superintendent replied} 
that he would retain the girl. They] 


then offered him $10 in money if he | 


would let the girl go. Failing to produce 
her they hired two Indians to steal 
her. ‘hese men were concealed 
around the premises a week before 
they were discovered and captured. 


This was re-| 
They | 


_ away, or leaving whenever they wish. 


While these events were transpiring 
the first girl had been taken from the 
school ona writ of habeas corpus. 
Encouraged by this, the same white 
men, as before, assisted the sorcerer, 
in securing a writ and the girl was 
produced in court. Upon this occa- 
8 ee Judge ruled: 

That verbal contract of the 
pases in placing their child P| 


ie ee 


oro ae ae. a ae 


tract would be illegal ‘ 
if the officers of the school attempted 
“to restrain the children from running 


bad pig That 


_ed, they would be liable to fine and 
imprisonment, These decisions may 
be very good law, but they are certain- 
ly very destructive to the best schools in 
Alaska, tothe native population and 
the community at large. These de-| 
cisions left the officers of the school 
powerless to maintain necessary dis- 
cipline. Ifachild failed in his lessons, 
quarreled with his schoolmates, neg- 
lected his work or transgressed the 
rules of the schooland any attempt 
was made to correct him, in a fit of 
anger or sulkiness, he could leave: the 
institution, forthe. Court had thrown | 
the doors wide open. Special p ains | 
were taken tomake the natives un-| 
derstand this and they were encour- 


aged and incited to remove their | 
children, | 
To add to the difficulties, about 


this time one of the school girls died 
with pneumonia, She had careful 
nursing and every needed attention | 
even to the medical attendance of the | 
surgeon on the U. S. man of war. | 
After the burial some one started the | 
story among the natives that the’ 
matron of the school had bewitched 
the girl and caused her death. Soon 
there was an excited mob at the school 
clamoring to take their children home 


for fear the matron would kill them al- 
so. Through the influence of super- 
stitious fear on the part of the Indians 
and the active oppositions of the Dis- 
trict Attorney and others inciting the 
Indians on, in a few days 47 children 
were taken from school and remanded 
‘back to the filth, ‘superstition, de- 
gradation and vice of their formery 
native condition. 

Among those removed from the 
school was a girl 17 years ofage, who 
had been sold into prostitution by her) 
own mother. In some way she had 
,escaped and found both ‘an asylum) 
and ahome in the school, but now) 
she was turned loose to destruction. 
=. Another, a girl of 15, and her sister, | 
had been picked up on the beach at a} 
‘mining camp, They were without 
friends or home; almost without cloth- | 
‘ing and in a starving condition. 
“Through neglect and cruel treat- 
mentthe younger~girl was nearly 
blind. These orphan sisters were 


| \taken into the school, fed, clothed and|_ 


kind'y cared for. Medical attendance 
was provided and the younger one 
restored to sight. 
making fair progress in their studies 
_/and learning to cook, sew, &c, when 
the break came andthey were taken 
\in charge by an aunt. The elder one 
was sent into prostitution and the aunt 
jis living offthe wages of the child’s 
shame. The younger one after a little 
escaped from her relatives,and return- 
ed to the school. When her auntcame 
for her she clung to one of the lady 
teachers and had to be taken away by | 
force. Again she returned to the 
school and again was torn away.) 
The third time she returned, it seem- 
ed so inhuman and outrageous to 
force the poor thing into a life tha 

she was making such desperate effort 

to escape, that the officers of the 
school refused to let her - cruel rela. 


The sisters. were}. 


_| American 


of habeas corpus and kept until she is 
old enough to earn wages by a ‘life of 


Another, a girl of 14, last winter 
when about to be sold for prostitution 
for the benefit of a distant relative, 
escaped from her grand-mother who 
was guarding her,and came to the 
school. As the result of the decision of 
the court, she too was remanded back. 
to the cruel treatment. of her heathen 
relatives and has been lost to a virtu- 


- ous life. 


Another, a girl of about 17. ‘was 
about to be sold into prostitution by 
her aunt and step-mother. The two 


women quarreling over the division of 


the blood money came to settle the 
dispute before Mr. A, T. Lewis, 
clerk of the court. Mr. Lewis whose 
influence has ever been on the side of 
humanity and the schools, took the 
girl from her unnatural protectors and 


placed her in the school. This girl was) 


sent back to her former abode of cruel- 
ty. 

Some three years ago a little girl ro 
years ofage was accused of witch- 
crait. The tribe bound her with 
ropes. One great stalwart chief 
holding one end of the rope and walk- 
ing in advance dragged the girl after 
him, while another came _ behind 
holding fast to the other end of the 
rope. Thesemen were the admira- 
tion of the tribe for their bravery in 
holding bound between them a little, 
puny, starved girl. Shewas rescued 
by Mr. Austin one of the teachers and 
placed inschool. During the troub- 
les she was returned to her tribe and 


may yet be tortured to death as a 
wich. 
And thus among theboys. One 


had been sold twice as a slave, before 
he was brought into the school. An- 
other had been shot as a slave, and a 
bullet sent crushing through his 
shoulder. <A third hadbeen tied up 
asa witch and kept 4 days without 
jtood when he was rescued. Another, 


by his parents to save the trouble of 
bringing him up, but a’ neighboring 
woman taking pity on the baby, took 
him to her own home, until he should 
be old enough to place in the 
school. 

Many others had come under the 
| protection of the school through trials 
and dangers. They were making 
good progress in books and industrial 
pursuits and advancing in the ways 
of civilization. 
looking forward to the erection of 
houses. for themselves, 


to be jeramaee to her aunt ay a. writ, 


sin. q 


when born, was aout to be killed’ 


The older boys were |- 


'when the break came and the work 
- -\was greatly set back, Rea by aa, 
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| PERSECUTIONS OF THE INDIAN SCHOOL AT SITKA 


BY SHELDON JACKSON, D. D. 


Editor Coineil Fire : 
In 1880 the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions 


jestablished an industrial school for native boys at Sitka, 


| Alaska. 


In 1882 a girls’ department was added. In 
1884 it was made acontract school with the United 
States Government, and the facilities for industrial train- 
ing increased. It continued to grow. in numbers and 
usefulness until March, 1885, when there were 61 girls 
and 42 boys in attendance. 

During the first years of the school it had the efficient 
support of Captains Glass, Lull, Beardslee and Coglan, 


| Lieutenants Symonds and Bolles and other officers of 
| the navy stationed in Alaska waters. 


In the fall of 1884 the first civil officers arrived, and 
law was extended over Alaska. Very strangely and un- 


jexpectedly the civil officers located at Sitka, with the 


exception of Secretary Lewis and Commissioner Brady, 
who were either indifferent, or threw their influence, 
directly or indirectly, against the school work. 

The most decided opposition, however, came from Mr. 
Haskett, of Iowa, Umted States district attorney for 
Alaska, a drunkard, low in his tastes and obscene in 
his conversation. 

Shanned by his official associates, spending much of 


| his time in the saloons, incited by the misrepresentations 
and cursing of the missionaries, which he daily heard, | 


he evidently conceived the idea that it would be a pop- 
ular thing to join in the hue and cry against the mis- 


sionaries. His first effort was to revive and fan the old 
race prejudice between the Russian Creole and the 


_batives, which he did until there was danger of blood-! 


shed. He then sought to fill the minds of the natives 
with suspicion against the teachers, and encouraged the 
former to take their children out of school. When the 
United States district court was opened he used his offi- 
cial influence to get on the grand jury several Russians 
who could not understand English. When the judge 
very properly called his attention to that fact, he re- 
plied that he could make them understand enough for 
his purpose. He also nominated a foreman that he could 
use, and it isrumored that he and his foreman were over- 
heard entering in a combination “to go for Dr. Jackson.” 

With a packed grand jury, itis not strange that he 
secured five indictments (it is said that the jury stood 
12 to 11) against Rev. Sheldon Jackson for building 
fences, walks and other improvements for the school 


upon Government lands, granted by Congress for the 


purpose. These indictments are so manifestly unjust, 


and so much like persecution, that they were all set 
_aside by the court. 


Congress forbids the “importation, manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquor” in Alaska. And yet there 
are at least 30 saloons in southeastern Alaska, where 
intoxicating liquor is openly sold, and the district attor- 


“hey is a daily customer. The lowest kind of dance- 
houses are in full blast without a license; native girls 
from 12 to 15 years of age are frequently outraged ; 
| slaves are bought and sold by the natives, but the United 
States district attorney bad no time to bring these trivial 


_ offenses before the grand jury. It was more important 


for the public welfare “ to go for the missionaries.” 
The district attorney was also active in procuring in- 


| Junctions against all the leading male teachers, restrain- 


ing them from work on the school property, which in- 
junctions have been dissolved by the court. 


ings,” mainly composed of Russian Creoles (but few of | 


Congress, in the organic act providing a civil govern- 
ment for Alaska, following the precedent made in the 
organization of the Territory of Oregon and afterwards 
the Territory of Washiugton, reserved 640 acres of land 
for the use of each mission station among the Indians, 

Mr. Haskett stirred up the Creoles to feel that the 
said land might be needed some day for their children. 
This resulted in two or three so-called “ citizens’ meet- 


them citizens), at which resolutions were adopted and 
sent to Washington protesting against the industrial 


school being allowed the use of the land. At. these 
_mneetinys the United States district attorney was the 


chief speaker, although so drunk that a portion of the 
time he could not even sit up. In his drunken and in- 


_cendiary harangues he assured them as a lawyer that 
the school had no control of the land where their build- 


ings were, and if any Russian wanted any of the land 
claimed by the school, all he had to do was to go and 
occupy it. As a consequence one of the simple-minded 


| Creoles went into the front yard of the school, staked 


out the corners ef a house and commenced getting out 


eral others were preparing to do the same thing. 


_ the foundation of a dwelling house for himself. Sey- 


This 
necessitated the immediate construction of a fence in 
|front of the school grounds, which had not previously 

been done, as the entire force had been at work on the 
school buildings themselves. Upon the setting of the 
fence posts the United States district attorney encour- 


» 


‘aged the Russians to make complaint that the school ~ 


was obstructing a public highway, because the fence was 
‘not thirty feet from the centre of the road (it was 


‘/the same distance as every other fence on the road and 


built in uniformity with them), and an injunction was 
‘secured against the officers of the school forbidding 
‘the completion of the fence, the clearing out of under- 
brash and grading of the land, the setting out of shade 
trees, construction of walks, or even any work on the 
school buildings themselves. This injunction, as said 
‘before, was dissolved. 

_ Upon the acquisition of Alaska in 1867 a company of 
‘United States troops were stationed at Sitka. In pro- 


_|euring their fence they first cut the trees accessible to 


the beach. When those nearest the beach were gone 
they naturally cut those adjoining, all the time pene- 
trating farther into the woods and further from the 
beach. After the first rise of ground at the beach the 
land is swampy, and in order to get out the logs they 
made a temporary corduroy road. The further they 
penetrated the forest the longer the road grew, until, 
‘when the troops were withdrawn in 1877, it was 
nearly half a mile long. After the departure of the 
soldiers the road was practically abandoned. It com- 
‘|menced on the beach and abruptly terminated in the 
woods. Its commencement, ending, aud whole course 
was in the school land. 

| In order to enclose the school buildings and secure 
better discipline, the superintendent will need to fence 
across this wood-road. But as the cemetery is reached 


is no road to the cemetery, and in order that the pro- 
cession on decoration day might reach it without wad- 
ing through the mud, the boys of the Indian school 
laid down plank and evergreen boughs), the school 
has commenced the construction at theirown expense of 
a road at the side of the school grounds instead of 
through them. The new road will be better and more 


| 


from this wood road by a trail through a marsh (there ” 


ad sl ag I i = oe yy v 

cone ae the village than the old one, and when 
extended will open a straight street from the beach to 
the cemetery. The old road will not be fenced across 
until the new one is completed. Any other community 
of American citizens would cordially acquiesce in this 
change, but here it is met with the threat of mob vio- 
lence and the falsehood is telegraphed to the Associated 
Press that the school at Sitka is fencing up the road to 
a cemetery. ae a 
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A JUDICIAL OUTRAGE—UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS | | 
OBSTRUCTED BY A SUBSERVIENT, WEAK JUDGE, AND A 
DRUNKEN U. S. DISTRICT ATTORNEY. 


At the May term of court ia Alaska, U.S. District 
Attorney Haskett, to show his malice against missions, 
by means of a subservient grand jury, a number of 
whom could not understand English, secured four indict- 
rents against Rev. Sheldon Jackson, who had been su- 
perintendent of the Indian training school at Sitka, 
The alleged offeuse was that in building fences and 
other improvements on the school property, he had ob- 
structed aso-called public highway. (The sebool build- 
ings are upon Government land, for the land laws of the 
country have not been extended to Alaska; but the 
land was specially reserved for the school by an act of 
Congress.) The four indictments were for different) 
stages of one and the same thing; and the question has 
often been asked, why a separate indictment had not 
been secured against each post in the fence, If the 
alleged acts had been. really committed, the penalty is| 
a tine of from $25 to $500. The bail was placed at the 
extreme limit, $500 for each case, and accepted by the 
judge, and the trial set for Xovember term of the court. 

Dr. Jackson is now the United States general agent 
for education in Alaska. Receiving instructions at 
Washington to establish certain public schools, ani have 
the fall term commence early in September, he went 

aboard the August mail steamer with school furniture, 
charts, books, &., to make the round of southeastern 
Alaska and set the schools in operation. Just as the 
gang-plank was to be drawn in and the steamer leave, | 
he was arrested, and with unnecessary rudeness on the| 
part of Deputy Sheriff Sullivan, hustled off the steamer. 
The warrant was issued at 9 o’clock in the morning for| 
Dr. Jackson to appear before the judge and increase the 
amount of his bonds. The serving of the warrant was 
intentionally delayed six hours until the steamer was 
leaving. 

The judge is supposed to be a party to the conspiracy; |; 
for, instead of having the warrant made out, as usual, by 
the clerk of the court, it was privately made out by the 
judge and district attorney, and when the attention of 
the judge was called to the delay in serving the war- 
rant, he made no earnest effort to probe the matter. The}: 
warrant called upon the marshal to bring Dr. Jackson | 
immediately before the judge. Instead of being taken | 
to the court, where his bonds could have been fixed up 
in ten minutes, Dr. Jackson was locked up in a cell avd 
refused evenan empty box to sit upon. After the steamer 
left and was safely out of reach, he was taken before the 
judge, arrangements made for increasing his bonds, and 
set tree. But, as there is only one steamer a mouth, |) 
the purpose of Judge McAllister and District Attorney 
Haskett was accomplished—Dr, Jackson is compelled to 

remain at Sitka for a month, until the next steamer. 

By this detention four Government schools that were 
to commence at tbe usual time, are obstructed, and will 
not be able to commence until October, and possibly, 
not until November. 

Judge McAllister and District Attorney Ilaskett have 
recently been removed by the President. When their 
successors arrive the law-abiding people of this section 
will breathe freer. 


ment is due to ag 
_ eration of /the 


was'the proposed “bill; as “the "best 
|| possible solution of the. difficult / 


tae > writer truly states that at | 
present Alaska is under the control | 
of the Treasury Department, “its | 
rulers forming its. only Jaws,” and | 
avds that this is and will be ‘“sufii- | 
cient tn the northern and western 
portions of the territory whieh is in- 
habited by semi-barbarian Aleuts.” 
Now, reflect that these ‘Treasury 
“laws” extend only to the customs, 
and are@ in no respect wore fall than 
the authority of the collectors of | 
Feustoms Jn other distriets. They 
furnish no meaus for the collection 
of debts or the administration of es: 
state; none for the preservation of 
ihe peace, or the restraining of vio- 
ience, or the punisiimeut of offeaces 
against person or property—abso- 
lutely none—aod yet those, people 
are jargely composed of persons who 
remained in the couutry under faith 
inthe promise of our Governinent, 
due by every consideration of jus- | 
tice, and solemnly recorded in the 
treaty of cession. Are ‘Treasury 
“laws” indeede*guificient” tu carry 
out this prommse P§\ Were ail the rest 
true, | hold that as long as a single | 
Russian-born subject who had ac- 
cepted the promise of that treaty re- 
gained in Alaska, he would be enti 
tled to the fullest execution of the | 
terms of the compact. , Bat itis not) 
true that the Aleuts are semi-barba- 
rous. They and the otber Alaskan 
residents, except Indians, are a per- 
fectly civilized people, and while 
they are not highly improved, owing | 
to the want of educational facilities, 
from this same neglect of govern- 
ment, yet they are a sprightly race | 
and abundantly capable. in at least | 
five or six other villages besides Sit- 
ka aud Wraugel, of furnishing “per; 
sons competent to act as jurymen 
and eleciion officers.” 

Now, as to the bill before the Sen- 
ate Jor the establishment ‘of a civil 
government. I]t seems to the writer 
of the article that something should 
be “attempted” which would prove | 
beneficial to all the people, and yet 
that this bill “is not adapted to that 
eud, aud contains absurd and extrav- | 
uganpt propositions that’ earnot. be: 
reconciled to any sensible ideas of a 
rapudlican government.” He bases 
this opinion upon the faet that the 
legislative authority of the Territory 
is vested in a council to be composed 
of the Governor, Judge, Land Com- 
missioner, Marshal, and Collector of 
Customs, and he avers that: they are 
given autocratic power. This judg- 

y has 


aring | 


by the sub-committee, and the result 


problem how to give the people of 
Alaska the government they are en-. 
titléd to at the. least possible ex— 
pense, And the fact that the reas- 
ons for every provision of this bill 
were so plainly good and sufficient, 
' when set forth to the Committee on 
Territories’ by the chairman of the 
sub-committee, that they ard the 
bill were at once agreed to, consti 
tutes the*only fact that justifies the 
assertion thatit “received to con- 
sideration” froin the committe. 
Now as to those reasons: It is 
| imposstblé to give those people a 
goverument sufficient for their needs 
without courts of justice; hence they 
have a judge—andea marshal and 
attorney “follow, “as necessary ad— 
junctsvata very small expense. “Of 
course theré*tust be an ‘Hxecutive, 
and thereds’préesent and argent need 
of a survéyer and Jand commissiouer 
which offieés are combined. and with 
them that @freeeiver, thereby saving” 
great expense. In the 'same’ spirit 
the seeretary is made'ex officio’ treas- 
urer and elerk of the legislative 
council. The council is as’ proposed, 
forsthe same reasons Buatit is ens 
tirely incorrect to say that they have 
power “to do as they’ please.” Their 
power is expressly limited to provid — 
ing the necessary iegislation for set~’ 
ting the maéhinery of the courts in 
motion, and districting the Territory 
into counties, and listing’ voters, and” 
holding an eleetion for a delegate. 
And they are required to’ report their 
action to the President and to Con 
gress every session. As ‘a ferther 
safeguard, no act is a law unless’ 
voted for andsigied by three of them 
one of which three shall be the gov— 
ernor. The provision for places of 
inembérs to be taken, in their absence 
by others of the officials, is to pre: | 
vent the possibility of want of a quor: 
um in some inyportant  erisis—not 
that the “ukases of this’ oligarchy 
may not cease to flow on the happy 
Aleuts,” but that accident may wot’ 
prevent the flow when necessary. 
Lastly, the writer misconstrues | 
the provision that “any of said of- | 
ficers or the Coliector of Customs 
may visit any part of said 'Lerritory | 
ip the Ciscuarge of the duties of 
their offices, and may avail them | 
selves of:the means of transportac} 


might be no doubt as to it hereafter. 


were considered carefully and long ||| 


tion afforded by any United States] 
vessel to, make such visits.» Dis | 
provision was inseried siniply to 3 
ford whatever facilities — right: 
possible an i 


visit the ren ; 


‘4 a! A ii aS | 
is known to have resulted through} 


smuggling heretofore), and that there } 


Bat surely no lawyer can be found | 

woo would Goustrue the sentence | 

quoted to grant any authority’ to']} 
pri tte Be sl 


4, €itfa, 
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Methodism among the Nootsacks.” 


REV. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS. 


THE Nootsack Indians live on the eastern side of 
the lower Puget Sound, far up, close to the British 
line. There are, all told, men, women, and chil- 
dren, some three hundred of them. 

In the days of the Hudson Bay Company’s rule 
they were visited by some Roman Catholic priests, 
and taken wholesale, dirt, sins, heathenism, and all, 
into the Romish Church. No attempt was made 
to reach their hearts with the spiritual cleansing, 
and the outward routine of their heathen life went 
on much as before. So matters stood until a few 
years ago an intelligent young Nootsack went over 
on the Frazer River to visit some of his swarthy | 
friends who owed allegiance to Great Britain. 

There was among these British Indians a Wes- 
leyan missionary, and the visit of the young Noot- 
sack occurred at the time of their glorious camp- 
meeting, with the genuine Methodist flavor about 
it. The power of God fell upon the people. Chris- 
tian Indians were happy, Indian sinners were under 
conviction, and repenting Indians were happily con- 
verted to God. The young Romanist from the land 
of the Nootsacks was full of amazement. He had 
never witnessed anything like this. Soon, however,. 
his amazement changed to terror in his own behalf, 
and there on the Frazer River camp-ground, the first. 
Nootsack found the Pearl of Great Value. He was 
now all aflame to carry the ‘‘good tidings” to his. 
brethren at home. Charles Wesley’s hymn was real- 
ized again up in that northern forest, in that Noot- 
sack heart, with ail the tenderness ever experienced 
in city church, or by cultured Caucasian. 

‘** Jesus all the day long 


Was my joy and my song; 
O, that all His salvation might see! ” 


* This word should be spelled Nooksachks 


He hurried home, gathered some friends together, 
and began to tell them his experience and exhort 
them to repent; but they laughed at him, called him 
crazy, and left him to preach to an empty wigwam. 
He followed them about for some time, doing his best 
to make them hear, but in vain. Finally he ap- 
pealed for help to the Wesleyan missionary, who, at 
his solicitation, visited the Nootsack valley, and 
preached to the people. The novelty of hearing a 
white man who could speak in their own language 
was sufficient to attract a fair congregation of curi- 
ous listeners. 

The missionary preached to them “‘ Christ and Him 
crucified.” Our young convert was on the alert, 
watching each dusky face for favorable indications, 
and praying for God’shelp. At last he saw the chief 
man becoming interested, and then a softening in 
the expression of another old man of considerable 
influence; then the big tears rolled down their cheeks 
as they listened to the old yet ever-new Story. The 
young Indian declares that the happiest experience 
of his life was the sight of those penitential tears. 
Many of them were converted to God at that time. 

One hundred and thirty-five of them are members 
of the Methodist Epis:opal Church, and they have 
a Sunday school nuinbering, on the average, one 
hundred. They belonged to the Lummi Reservation, 
but as that is under Roman Catholic control, they 
have dissolved their tribal relations, have taken land 
in severalty, and are now receiving United States 
patents for their homes. They are adopting the 
habitsand customs of Christian civilization. 

In the summer time, when they go in large num- 
bers up the sound to work for the farmers during 
harvest, the most careless farmer can easily distin- 
euish the Nootsack Indians from the others. They 
are noticeable in the fact that they do not lie nor 
steal, and cannot be persuaded to work on Sunday, 
no matter how flattering the inducements. They 
spend the harvest Sabbaths in prayer and class-meet- 
ings, and in singing Methodist hymns. There are 
among the spiritual descendants of Wesley many 
richer in intellect and social culture, but I doubt if 
any are richer in sincere appreciation of the redeem- 
ing love of Jesus than these sons and daughters of 
the Nootsack. 


A Home for the Nooksachks. 


AutTHoucH the Nooksachk Indians are mostly 
Christians so far as they know how to be, they have 
little conception of what a pure life is, either spir- 
itually or physically. The sins of the (white) fathers 
have been visited upon the children for many genera- 
tions, down to the present day. Their condition in 
this respect is deplorable, with no physician but the 
‘‘medicine man,”’ who is far worse than none. 

That cleanliness lives next door to godliness they 
have never learned. A former presiding elder says, 
‘‘What these people need first and most of all is 
Christian homes.’’ The present presiding elder, who 
has just returned from a visit among them writes, 
‘ The filth is appalling.’’ All agree that little per- 
manent good can be dene without a home and train- 
ing school where t he children can be taken and kept 
from the demoralizing influences that surround them, 
until properly instructed and old enough to withstand 
temptation. The parents have long pleaded for this. 
The ministers of the Puget Sound Conference, who 
are among the most self-sacrificing men to be found, 
have long pleaded with the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society to establish such a home. Three years 
in'succession the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
has made an appropriation for this purpose, but until 
recently no suitable person could be found who would 
go to this isolated place. At last Mrs. L. A. More- 
house, M. D., volunteered. She was accepted, and 
after a long journey by cars, up Puget Sound by ves- 
sel, over rough, mu ddy paths, across the river in a 
dug-out, because the water was too high for a ferry- 
-poat, she reached her destination in safety. Here, 
a home for herself and two or three Indian children 
will be in asmall og-house until a better one can be 
provided. Children’s Bands have been raising money 
tor the last two years and impatiently waiting for 
‘‘little Nooksachk Indians”? to educate. Only a 


beginning was intended until more money was re- 
ceived for this special mission. 

Mrs. Moorhouse arrived at Nooksachk, Nov. 2, 
1888. The following day, Nov. 3, at the annual 
meeting in Boston, the report of this new mission 
and its needs wasread. Oneof the delegates present 
became so much interested in the proposed work that 
she volunteered to give the reqnisite amount, $1,000, 
which eutitled her to the privilege of naming the 
home. (Again we have use for our verse, Isa. Ixv. 24.) 
The name, we delight to accept, is the STICKNEY 
MrmMorrIAL HOME AND TRAINING SCHOOL. 

This generous donation was made with the under- 
standing thata commodious building shall be erected 
and suitably furnished. To do this other generous 
donations will be needed. There must be a large 
room in the home for religious services and for the 
training school. Itis proposed to call this the chapel. 
A gift of $500 will sive the donor the privilege of 
naming this chapel-room. Is there not some one 
whose eye may rest upon this who will say: ‘‘I will 
do that and name it for or in memory of oe 
If so, send it to Mrs. A. R. Clark, 169 York St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, or inform her®vhen it will be sent. 
Such a donation will not prevent need of many 
smaller gifts, asa much larger home than we dare 
plan for without the money in the treasury before- 
hand is needed and could be built at one time, instead 
of adding to its size later, at much less proportionate 
cost. A large home would prevent excluding many 
suffering ones from its shelter. : 

One hundred dollars names a room. Who will 
give this? or, who will collect an aggregate of $100, 
and thereby honor the name of some loved one ? 

With these people in mind, will each reader of this 
leaflet please read Matt. xxv. 40, 45, ONCE MORE? 


These leaflets can be had for gratuitous distribution by 
applying to Mrs. Daggett, 287 Bunker Hill St., Boston, Mass. 


“STARTING A SMALL BREEZE.” 
FORT BENTON, MONTANA, May 15, 1883, 

Dear Evangelist: I have made a change of base 
sinee my last letter to you, and have journeyed 
north about two hundred miles. I am away up 
where some people (down East) say the blizzards 
come from. Nowsome folks would think it must 
be a terrible country, this being true. But they 
lose sight of the fact that blizzards, like many 
other things, good and bad, have a very small be- 
ginning. These blizzards are infants up here in 
the mountains, but when they reach the Dakota 
plains, they have grown and gathered strength, 
and by the time the States are reached, they are 
terrible. 

Now I would like to start a small ‘‘ breeze,” and 
would like to have your help inthematter. Idon’t 
want to have it grow into a blizzard, for then it 
might do some harm. I would like to have it 
pursue a rather peculiar path across the country. 
Suppose it traverse the country along the North- 
ern Pacific Railway, then on to Chicago and to 
New York, and then enter your columns. Then 
by a curious freak, unknown to Scientists, suppose 
you cause this breeze to double back on its track, 
cross the continent and move up the Pacific coast,. 
and strike Alaska. 

But you ask, Why all this ? Well, I have a fan- 
cy (perhaps Wiggins-like) that I see a cloud up 
there, a trifle larger than a man’s hand, which is 
gathering over our Home Missions. I would like | 
to blow the cloud away, lest it ruin our missions ; 
land I don’t want to create so great a storm as to 
| injure either mission or missionary. On the other 
hand, I would feel very sorry if (like Wiggins) I 
had raised a false alarm, and so induced fear, cre- 
| ated stagnation among the fishers of men, and ob- 
structed the good work of saving souls. But you 
ask what kind of a cloud is it, and how and when 
did I fancy I saw it. Well, my telescope is THE 
EVANGELIST of May 3d, and the name of the cloud 
is rather a peculiar one—‘‘ Mail Routes in Alaska.” 


My wife read the paper before I did, and called 
my attention to the.poor missionary’s family | 
“found in the last stages of starvation.” We | 
have been depressed in spirit somewhat, because } 
there was sickness in the family, and we were out 
of money, and had no meat, no butter, no pota- 
toes in the house, and because we are trying to 
live on graham flour until our quarterly appropri- 
ation comes. All these good things are to be had 
in town; but they are not for poor folks. Flour 
is seven cents per pound, meat twenty-five cents, 
potatoes five cents ($3 per bushel), butter sixty to 
seventy-five cents, and eggs are seventy-five cents 
a dozen, in the Spring of the year! Then, too, we 
have been sleeping on the floor all these weeks 
| past, because we did not have money enough to 
buy even a rough bedstead; and often we have 
not had so much as a postage-stamp. My wife re- 
marked: ‘‘We are not near so bad off as that mis- | 
sionary’sfamily in Alaska.” So I read the article, 
and we talked it over, and concluded that it cer- 
tainly was a hard, self-sacrificing life to be a mis- 
sionary in Alaska. I entered into hearty sympa- 
thy with Dr. Jackson in his effort to give them re- 
lief. But I told my wife that I was afraid he had 
made a serious mistake when he appealed to the 
Postal Department of the Government for aid and 
relief for our struggling missionaries. This mis- 
take—if it is a mistake—is the cloud. 


Shortly afterwards I read in this same paper 
‘Does the Governor govern?” I called my wife’s 
attention to it, and we compared the two. It is 
‘an open violation of the Constitution of the 
State, which forbids the appropriation of money 
for sectarian purposes.” Whatis? The ‘‘allow- 


CUAL ALL PUL POSOSs avis? Lhe “allow- 
ance of $20,000 for the Catholic Protectory.” But 
it is all right to get a postal service up in Alaska, 
because, you know, that is not for the Roman 
Catholics, but for the Presbyterians. We have 
not seen any second-hand reports, but have it di- 
rect from Dr. Jackson himself. Read that article 
of his again, and note these facts: 

I. Dr. Jackson has, through Christian friends at 
Washington, obtained an appropriation to aid 
Presbyterian missions in Alaska. He states clear- 
ly why that star route was established. Thus: 
‘‘ist. The missionaries are able to communicate 
with, and hear from, their friends. 2d. To secure 
fresh supplies of provisions at reasonable rates. 
3d. Worthy Indians are furnished employment. 
4th. The Board of Missions can keep informed of 
the progress of the work, and in case of special 
distress, afford prompt relief.” Whew! This 
almost takes away my breath! We have had 
Star Route scandals, but this beats them all. This 
one was established in order that the mission 
posts need not be abandoned, or in order to fur- 
ther Presbyterianism. 

If. Dr. Jackson states that he receives ‘‘no pe- 
cuniary advantage.” I claim it would be all right 
if he did. Men are not in the habit of bidding on 
star routes unless they expect to receive some pe- | 
cuniary advantage therefrom. Butin this instance 
it is not a pecuniary advantage, but a Presbyteri- 
an; or if you prefer to have it—a religious advan- 
tage at the expense of the public treasury. 

III. He states that this star route furnishes em- 
ployment to ‘‘worthy Indians”; that the whole 
management of it is in the hands of ‘‘some one 
interested ’—‘‘ missionaries ” and ‘‘ Christian In- 
dians.” 

IV. We are told that two other offices are es- 
tablished, and the “public at large reaps the ad- 
vantages.” Now I do not want to stir up a 
breeze” that will cool the ardor of our energet- 
ic, pushing Dr. Jackson; nor a blizzard that will 
freeze out our missionaries in Alaska; but this 
looks to me like an effort to hide the sectarian 
character of the wholetransaction. Note the edi- 
torial comment: ‘A service to devoted mission- 
aries and teachers at the far front, and to those 
under them.” Is not this anappropriation of pub- 

ic funds for sectarian purposes ? 

V. Suppose those missions, missionaries, and 
onverts were all Roman Catholics, would not we 
aise a breeze over ‘‘an open violation of the Con- 

stitution, which forbids the appropriation of mo- 
ey for sectarian purposes ” ? 

VI. “Uncle Sam” wants to treat all his boys 
nnd girls alike in this matter, just as he wants 

he public school system should reach all alike. 
But we don’t want the Roman Catholics of New 

ork to get any portion of the school funds for 
ectarian purposes, and so we ought to be careful 
how we try to advance Presbyterianism through 

the Postal Department. 

VII. I am pleased that Dr. Jackson says that 
‘the Mission Board is in no way connected with 
it.’ Lam confident that the Board would not have 
done this very unwise act. 

In conclusion, I will say that I hope we shall 
have no Star Route scandal grow out of this; and 
I hope that those whom God has blessed with an 
abundance of this world’s goods, and indeed all 
poor Christians, will see the necessity of coming 
to the immediate relief of our missionaries in far- 
off Alaska. Missionaries are often obliged to 
squirm, twist, and contrive one thing a fter anoth- 
er, in order to make a church live, and learn to 
stand up. It is no wonder to me that very often 
our men should adopt methods that appear to oth- 
ers very questionable. ©. L. RICHARDS. 


ALT OT TS LE 


—Brother Sheldon Jackson—wan;, , 
heathen with which to bait the home 
missionary hook. The oleaginous Alas- 
kans, he seems to think, are well suited 
to the purpose, and he proposes, we un- 
derstand, to go in upon that land with 
the banner of the Home Board waving 
over him, and possess it. The United 
States government have abandoned Alas- 
ka to the Indians, the seals, and the 
missionaries—when the latter get there. 
Our Home Board had better put its 
check-rein on Brother Jackson and keep 
him out of Alaska. There is no use in 
wasting money on those train-oil-drink- 
ing savages. They never would make 
| creditable Presbyterians anyway. They 
[never would venerate the standards. 
| We believe in putting our coin to usury 
in our work among pagans—that is to 
say, we believe in laboring for the con- 
version of strong races, who will in turn 
take up and extend the gospel work. 
We should strike for strategetic points 
and peoples, and conduct the battle with 


the conquest of the world to Christ as 
the grand Object in view. 


ey IQ : 


—The various issues between the 
Home and the Foreign Mission Boards 
may as well be brought up and settled 
before the next Assembly. The question 
should be settled whether the Home 
Board missionaries are to take such 
foreign work as Alaska and Arizona, and 
the Chinese ; and such State government 
work as establishing free schools. The 
old lines of work were very clearly and 
distinctly drawn. The Foreign Board 
|had for its duty the preaching of the 
gospel to alien heathen. The Home 
Board had for its work the support of 
ministers in destitute places in our own 
land, and chiefly the aid of feeble 
churches in the support of their minis- 
ters. Here are two lines of work so 
clearly distinguishable from each other 
that there is no occasion for abrasion 
along the edges. Of the two we think 
the work of the Home Board is the most 
important, and it is not probable that 
the Assembly will consent to divide the 
means for this most important work 
and spend a part of it in work that 
properly belongs to the Foreign Board, 
and to the directors of the common schools. 


—A good brother does not like “that | 
paragraph about Alaska.” Now we have 
very positive convictions on this subject, 
one of which is that sober, common-sense 
is more necessary just now in our mission 
work than miscellaneous enthusiasm and 
hurrah. Itis ¢rwe, men and brethren, 


that races “of men sink so low as to be 
irredeemable. That has been proved 
over and over again in the history of the 
past half century. We have constantly 
insisted that our foreign missionary 
work should be applied where it will 
produce the most valuable and perma- 
nent results. For example, we would 
rather have ten active, intelligent Japan- 
ese Christians than four score of any 
race of savages that are approaching ex- 
tinction. If the question were simply 
between the salvation of eighty savages 
or ten Japanese, we should prefer the 
larger number, but the work in Japan 
would be self-sustaining, and go on in- 
creasing for centuries, while the eighty 
savages would die, and there be anend. , 


—Now in regard to these Quixotic 
raids under the Home Board into Alaska. 
The Home Board is permitting churches 
already planted in our land to die for 
want of support. We are not blaming 
the secretaries for this, as they can not 
pay out more than is placed in their 
hands. But while the proper and legiti- 
mate work of the Board thus suffers, it is 
preposterous to fly, with the wild geese, 
to the Arctic regions for a new field. 
There are not many ministers in the 
West who do not know the straits and 

| hardships to which our home missionaries 
are subjected on the proper home mission 
field. They are cut down to a starvation 
support, and even that is not always paid 
when due. It is not surprising that, un- 
der such circumstances, the costly luxu- 
ry of aflying brigade rushing from ex- 
treme North to extreme South, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, should arouse 
some discontent among home missionaries 
and their friends. Nor is the situation’ ‘ 
improved in the work among the Freed- 
men by the necessary withdrawal of a 
part of the means that should go to that 

i field. Let us have wise and judicious 
committees this year to report on the 
reports of the standing committees on 

| Freedmen, Home Missions and Foreign ; 
Missions. Theusual goody-goody lauda- 
tion is not wanted. We have had that 
now forforty years as a regular diet. 
This time we want well matured consid- 
eration and wise practical recommenda- 


nad Tape worn + 


TOs, 
Vda ‘ema oh ae 
Iris useless to attempt to conceal 
any longer the fact that there is a 
deep and widespread dissatisfaction 
with the Rocky Mountain Presbyle- 
rian, the organ of Dr. SHELDON 
JACKSON, the Superintendent of Home 


Missions in the West, béGatise of its | 
attitude towards the Board of Foreigh | 
Missions: Dr. JAcKSON has done 

tiueh for the Church, has see hard | 
’ervice in its behalf, and is ‘entitled to 

a high degree of respect for his many 

excellent qualities; but the Church 

will not permit him, nor the represent: | 
ative of any other Board, to be leveling | 
his guns and banging away at another 
Board. And as the name of the Board 
of Home Missions appears in what 
most people will regard as a semi- 
official form on the Rocky Mountain 
Presbyterian, that Board will neces- 
sarily be more or less involved in the 


COURTESY AND RIGHT. 


We feel impelled to express our em- 
phatic dissent from the attitude of the J 
Rocky Mountain Presbyterian toward 
the Board of Foreign Missions. That | 
paper is the organ of the Superintend- 
ent of Missions at the West. It is in | 
some sort, therefore, the organ of. the | 
Board of Home Missions. It floats the 
name of that Board at its masthead, and 
while it may be that the officers of the 
Board neither inspire nor approve the 
drift of the last few issues of the paper, 
yet the effect of such utterances will be 
unfavorable to the Board. People will 
say that asheet which sails under the 
colors of the Board should be held to 
some sort of amenibility to it. 

We do not hesitate to say that the at- | 
tacks direct and indirect upon the For- | 
eign Board, the invidious comparisons 
and allusions are not only most unfortu- 
nate for the cause they seem intended to 
subserve, but are in direct violation of 
the courtesy which should prevail be- 
tween the Boards of our Church. We 
admire the zeal with which Dr. Jack- 
son presses his work. He cannot have 
a measure of it which we will not com- 
mend until it blazes out in disparaging 
remarks about a sister Board. We share 
all proper enthusiasm for the West. We 
will second every right effort to plant 
the flag of our Church among all the 
populations, white, brown or black, 
from New Mexico to Alaska. But Dr. 
Jackson seriously mistakes if he sup- 
poses it can be done more effectively 
by criticisms of another work. For ex- 


ample : 

Much importance has been attached, of 
late, to the comparative claims of different 
people, for gospel privileges; and an ar- 
rument made from it, that the American 
Vadians were already getting more than 
their share of attention’ from the Foreign 
Board, when compared with India and 
China, 

This is areason why they should be un- 


der the Home Board, and, pro rata, with 
the balance of our American people. 

In this latter comparison, it would be 
seen, what every intelligent Christian feels, 
that far more should be done for them than 
is now being done—-that they are not re- 
ceiving their full share of attention. 


And much more of the same sort. We 
hold it unseemly for one Board thus in- 
vidiously—directly or by its agents—to 
traverse the work of another Board, 
Should it continue, willit not be wise 
for the Home Board to inquire whether 
it would not look better to have such 
strictures come from a point beyond the 
protection of its flag. If that saddled 
and booted organ wants to canter not 
only over all the mountains, but in- 
to Center street as well, had it not bet- 
ter travel in propria persona. | 


Aid 


f this country, are 

-half francs (nearly 

ay, and they board 
netimes, for an occasion. 

, they receive three francs, 
e no labor strikes. If they 
migrate to some _ place 
ney will get two and a half to 
five dollars for a day’s work, 

an then afford to strike; for those 
have work can earn enough to, sup- 


rt themselves and their brethren, aso, 
10 are ‘on the strike.” When Jesh- 


er 


frum waxed fat, be kicked. .) 12 *) 


LETTER FROM OREGON. 


It might be legitimately inferred 


| Tor OccipENnT, that certain localities 
| within the bounds of the Presbytery of 
Oregon have been neglected. We think 
it due the Presbytery and especially the 
| chairman of the executive committee, to 
state the origin of the Alaska Mission. 
And in order to do this more intelligibly 
permit me to quote from a letter written 
by Dr. Lindsley, June 22nd, 1877, and 
| published in the Philadelphia ‘ Presby- 
terian.” The evangelization of the Al- 
aska Indians seems in a providential 
manner to be placed in our hands. A 
few years ago, during the late Gov. 
| Seward’s visit to Alaska, the under- 
signed gained much authentic informa- 
tion respecting these tribes, 


to f two | 


| from articles which recently appear ed in. 
‘fect as we could wish, though Satan 


and called | 


Mice Ss. af McBeth i is Soni ekina a 
good work asa theological teacher. The 
three young men, who were last spring, 
by this presbytery, licensed to preach , 
Last Ovtober, it 
my privilege to visit the reservation and 
preach to the Indians, There are 
the two churches, one at 
Lapwai, and the other sixty miles dis- 
tant at Kamia. The services were held 
in the church at Lapwia, but a delegation 
from the Kamia church 
The three licentiates were in attendance, 
and in the afternoon conducted a pray- 
er-meeting. Though unable to under- 
stand tlem, yet they seemed to speak 
earnestly and well. 

The state of religion within the 
bounds of Presbytery, though not so per- 


were her pupils. was 
on 
reservation 


was present, 


and his emissaries are fighting hard for 
the ascendency, is yet such that we have 
a great reason to thank God and take 
courag We are encouraged in the fact 
that our depleted ranks are being filled. 
But still more are we encouraged be- 
cause the smiles of Providence seem to 
be upon us, honoring our humble eff- 
orts to advance this kingdom upon the 
earth. Vain indeed is the work of man 
without the divine aid; but in obeying 
the commands of Jehovah we need not 
fear, though all the powers of darkness | 
be arrayed against us, 
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to them. | 


Subsequently much additional knowl- | 


m10 enulion of the chureh 


edge was acquired from visitors and res- 


idents of Alaska, among whom were 


the general commanding the military 


department, and members of his staff, 


all contirming the writer’s impressions 


of the obligation to send the Gospel to | 


these neglected people. 


The most recent information shows 


the extreme anxiety of some of 


them, and the readiness of all to receive 


Christian instruction. The good work 


has already begun, The Rev. Thomas 


Crosby, missionary of British Columbia, 
has repeatedly visited the natives who 
center around Fort Wrangle, in the ex. 
pectation that the undersigned would 
provide for their maintenance. He has 
sent them native teachers, who are now 
temporarily engaged in instructing them, 
They have also collected several hundred : 
dollars for the erecting of a house to 


meet in, and are importunate in their 
petitions for permanent instructors from 
the United States. 

The neglect of such requests led me | 
to despair ofany help. At this juncture 
appeared a gentleman from the east, 
Mr. John C. Mallory, Jr., who is now on 
a visit to Alaska, surveying the ground 
with a view to the opening of sevhools 
and missions. 


In a later number of the same paper 
we find another letter from Dr. Lindsley 
in which he says the appeals which 
had come from civilians, military offi- 
cers, and aborigines, were irresistible ; 
and the writer had responded by prom- 
ises, trusting God and his church for 
their fulfillment. 

The fulfiliment began in the zeal of 
Mr. J. C Mallory, Jr., a member of my 
church —the gentleman referred to 
previously After visiting various pla- 
ces he reported, on his return to Port- 
land, a series of providential openings, 
| to enter which admitted of no debate | 
|or delay, confirming former impres- 
| sions and information. This report 
was accepted as the Lord’s answer to 
many prayers aud tentative efforts in 
| the past 

The writer accordingly assumed the 
responsibility of this work, employing 
the teachers and paying rent and sal- 
_aries. Mr. Mallory’s acceptance of a 
government appointment. deprived the 
new mission of his valuable services ; 

but Mrs. A. R. McFarland, also a 
'member of my church, who has large 
and successful experience in frontier 
work, embarked in this sacred enter- 
| prise, and has carried it on as well as she 
could, with the help of native assistants, 
| until the present time, 
| Since that time, the Rev. John G, 
Brady, a graduate of Union Seminary, 
New York, having been cSmmissioned 
by the Board of Home Mirsions, is now 
on the field. And Miss Finny E. Kel- 
log, a highly cultivated Christian lady, 
a niece of Dr. Lindsley, also under com- 
mission of the Home Board, is on her 
way to Sitka as a teacher, 

The Nez Perce reservation is still 
without a regularly appointed mission- 
ary. But one from the graduating 
class of the Allegheny Theclogical Sem- 
inary is expected at an early date. 
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ALASKA. 


A Letter f from Collector Ball, 
To the Editor of Thé National Republican: 

Sin: On. the first: page of your 
paper of March 10 is an article un- 
der the head of “A Little Game in 
Alaska,” which | take to be semi- 
editorial, or at least a virtual indorse- 
utent by you of the statements and 
conclusions contained in it. J re- 
gret to see that you, too, have fallen 
into the style, common throughout | 
the country, of treating with sneers 
and levity the claims of the “sparse 
population” of Alaska to protection 
in their lives and property, the want 
of which, jee kept up by this 
very style of treatment, is a mockery 
of the privileges of citizenship and 
a blet apen the Nation’s honor. I 
am sure this would not be but for 
the absolu.e ignorance of the true 
congition of Alasiea every where pre- 
vailing. Will you allow me the op- 
portunity to correct some of this 
misapprehension, as also the mis- 
takes made by the writer of the ar- 
ticle referred toin his very hasty 
judgment of the bill] now before the 
Senate ? 

Wirst in order is the error in say- 
ing that -‘fish and oil furnish almost 
the only diet” on the 2,000 miles Bf 
Alaska’s coast. On the Aleutian is! 
ands cattle are raised easily tad 
grain -and maby vegetables are 
grown, while down all the Southeast- 
ern coast the islands are by nu means 
“sterile,” but in addition to the cat- 
. and vegetables—raised there as 

asily and of as fine quality as any- 
where .in the world—the deer, 
grouse, ducks and other game fur- 
nish ‘ugh “diet” as would delight an 
epicure, and furnish it in profusion 
all the year round. And while I 
cannot see that people should be de- 
nied the righys of humanity because 
they feed on “fish,” let me say that, 
if fishes were the only diet of those 
people, they exist in their waters in 
such quantities and of such quali- 
“les, that, were thatindustry protect- 
ed and fostered, they might make as 
fine a living out of it as the New- 
foundlanders do out. of theirs. Nor 
is this the only. industry of Alaska 
that might prove of vast profit. 

n ' 


press vessels into service, “whether 
under orders elsewhere from the 
Government of the United Staces,” 
or “whether fitted or not forthe | 
service in view,” and to subfect the 
commanders of vessels to this *pock 
et edition. of a government.” It 
conveys simply the authority to the 
commander of a vessel to take these 
officials where he may be going un- 
der his proper Orders, in tne Terri 
tory, and does not provide for any- | 
thing else, even for rations, and the 
officer who would act otherwise un 
der it would justly forfeit bis posi 
tion, : 

These are briefly the reasons for 
this bill, And let me tell you, Mr. | 
Hiditor, that they are-just and fair, | 
aud that the poui, abused, misrepre- 
sented people of Alaska want this 
bill, and nothing less than this cer 
tainly. It seems rather a reflection 
on our country’s credit that the pitt- 
ful question of the expense of a gov 
erument should so long and _ still 
| weighN\n somes quarters agalust® the 
solemoly guaranteed rights of 8,000 
civilized people, especially since the 
Territory pays an annual income ot | 
$317,500 into the ‘Treasury, and all 
taxes and licenses that might greatly 
}add to it omitted. But the cry of 
feconomy “takes,” aud legislators 
generally recoil at its fearful sound. | 
The present Congress is, however, 
assured that Alaska ought,to have a 
civil government, and will, 1 trust, 
give her this, as the best possible 
now, and | know there are no people 
there who will not thank them tor it, 
except the smugglers and Hovche 
noo makers. 

What Il here state as facts | know 
lof my own personal knowledge, and 
am sure you will be glad to correct 
the misapprehension that might grow 
out of the article published March 
10, 1880. Respectfully, 

“ M, 1D. Bay, 
Collector of Customs fur Alaska. 
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1, Dorf auf der Snjel St, Paul. 2. Eeehunde am Ujer der Infel St, Paul, 3, Rujfifde Kirde auf St. Paul, 4, Citfa, 
Anfidten ans Alaska. 
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ALASKAN PIONEER’ 
TELLS OF HIS WORK 


; Vast Resources That Stili Are to 
Be Developed. 


nh 


Dr. Young, in Graphic Word Picture 
of Life in Northern Possession, II- 
justrated With Many Views, Recalls 
Prophecy Uttered Years Ago by Dr, 

D Sheldan_Jaakenn. 
i et the Second Presbyterian church. 
ro ednesday afternoon and evening, 
St}the Rev. Dr. S. Hall Young delivered 
two excellent lectures upon missgsion- 
th|@Ty work in Alaska. In the afternoon | 
d-i there was a fine attendance, mostly 


w= | ladies, who listened with keen appre- | 
ciation to the speech of Dr. Young. | 
The lecturer has been for 36 years 
on | Past a missionary in Alaska, and was/ 
ea therefore familiar with all the details 
: = | of the work. The program at ‘the 
afternoon meeting included two vocal 
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solos by Miss Hazel Wehr, accompa-| Sa; 
nied by Miss Irene Snyder. Refresh- | es 
ments were served by a committee} Ro 
omposed of Mrs. James H. Bronson, 
irs. Henry T. McEwen, Mrs. H. T. 
orrow, Mrs. Charles Hubbs, Mrs, Ed- 
Hund HF, Bronk, Miss Anna Bartlett, 
irs. A, T. Van Heusen and Mrs. F. 
. Crane. They were assisted in serv- 
gs by Mrs. Libbie Moore McGregor, |. 
iss Eloise Milmine, Miss Katherine 
rrabee and Miss Ruth Comrie. Mrs. 
n H, Giles presided at the tea 
ole, and was assisted by Miss Har- Th 
jtiet B. Badeau. An offering, to be t 
used in missionary work, was taken | hac 
at both afternoon and evening meet- s 
ings, but the amount received is not 
yet counted and will be announced 
later. 
The address in the evening told} 
graphically of the missionary and edu-| was 
cational Work carricd on ‘py women of | dair 
the Presbyterian board in Alaska. | mid 
The speaker paid a tribute of appre-| the 
ciation to the other churches at work 
in the vast territory. Some of the dif- 
ficulties of missionaries in Alaska 
may be realized by recalling that Dr. 
Young has traveled over 600 miles on 
a dog sled and 200 miles by boat to 
attend Presbytery. It is nothing un- 
usual to travel 200 miles to fill a 
preaching appointment, to perform a 
arriage ceremony or officiate at a 
neral, or even minister to the sick. 
he heroism of missionariés who re- 
nain at different stations year in and 
ear out can scarcely be appreciated | ied 
by ‘those enjoying the culture of the| be 
quiet home. The mission ‘at Point] T 
Barrow, the most northern mission | nig 
station in the world, now has mail} paj 
twice a year instead of once. Every) ga 
Christian woman who has contributed | the 
to natives of Alaska has reason to be} by 
grateful for the splendid results, M 
The views in the evening are un-| ge 
surpassed. They were not only taken| Bo 
by Dr, Young himself, with a life his-| the 
tory back of each, but have been a/|da 
great and endless care to have col-| in 
ored. Every one is a real work of| W 
art. The lecturer Wednesday night 
dealt almost wholly with the white 
men, particularly telling thrilling 
stories and experiences of the three}, 
gold fields, Juneau, Klondike andj ‘2° 
Nome. Some idea of the enormous | on 
__\|wealth of Alaska’s production of gold | ing 
00 | can be obtained by the fact that there |, 
lig now enough pa : in. sigh at | 
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wealth of Alaska’s production. of gold) ing 
can be obtained by the fact that there |;,, 
is now enough pay dust in sight at; 
Juneau to keep the miners at work]*” 
for 100 years. When stamp mills, col 
now under construction, are com- ad 
pleted, this region alone will ahenice | 
eighteen million dollars per year. 
The human problem is always of su- 
preme interest. One needs to remem- 
ber that’in this tremendous influx of 
many thousands of men that not 5. per 
cent. knew anything of mining. The 
gold craze had made them disconten- 
ted with the slow work of ordinary 
life and without any experience, law- 
yers, doctors, clerks and business men | 
rushed in to secure vast wealth rapid-| 
ly, Not 5 per cent, won out. The over- 
whelming majority was defeated. 
Those who did succeed were daring 
pioneers. 
One day while thousands were mak- 
ne a diffucult ascent, a snow slide 
erwhelmed 67 men, In a very few 
rs, the great throng of prospectors 
ig marching on over the dead bodies, 
burring the same kind of risk, 
But Alaska is not simply unsur- 
passed in the gold fields. She has the 
_|richest copper mines in the world. She 
has more coal than Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Ohio, com- 
bined, already in sight. One vein 
opened to view, is.75 feet deep, Per- 
haps the most surprising feature of 
fall is to learn that the prophecy of Dr. 
Shefnon Jackson, uttered years ago, 
when he was™laughed at, is a fact, 
namely that the agricultural pro- 
ducts of Alaska will surpass by and 
by even her rich mineral productions. 
There are vast areas of rich farming 
territory sufficient for 2,000,000 farms 
already explored, This land has been| 
Itried out. It is no longer experiment 
or, question, Alaska cost the United 
mt a little over $7,000,000 in 1867{° 
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and was scorned as Seward’s folly. 
There have been months in the year ! 

hen her products surpass the origi- U 
nal cost, 

' A great battle is now on in Wash- 
ington, It is a struggle between in- 
terests and ‘the people. President Wil- 
gon has very properly championed the e 
construction, by the government, of 
ltwo great railway lines involving an 
expense of over $40,000,000. It is ‘the 
determined purpose of the interests | 
to defeat this legislation. Theil paid |° 
agents are seeking to discredit the | hi 
extent and value of Alaska’s products ds 
in order that they may secure for {1 
their own what ought to belong to the 
people. 

The address of Wickersham the 
great Alaskan representative in con- 
gress, consuming five hours in de-|* 
livery, is already considered one of 
the ablest efforts our national con- 
gress ever heard, 

One of the very interesting incidents 
in connection with the two marvelous 

s that when Dr, Young went 


s] 


si 


to Alaska in 1878, there was a aS 
tion as to the advisability of letting 
him go, because of his health. Yet 
after 36 years of such hardship, as | 
few men have ever dared, he lectured 
with the enthusiasm of youth, He 
can climb the mountains and can en- 
dure the hardships of the new terri- 
tory. It is certain that all who had 
the opportunity of listening to Dr. 
Young Wednesday evening, were 
pleased that they could listen to a 
speaker so Well acquainted with the 
conditions of the distant country. 
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VEMBER 16, 1883—WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
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THE PROTEUS 
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mation that Lieutenant Garlington did not ap- 

prove it, and was as great a surprise to witness as 
anything he had ever had happen. 

an - te Lhe information about the memorandum was 

G eneral Hazen on. Lieuten- given to the press by witness; the error in the 

‘ : . ey records wss not discovered until oe air ie eee 

. mAAlYT’a telegram was received stating that he did not re- 

ant GI eely y Supplies. gard the memorandum as part of his orders. 

In reply to questions by Lieutenant Garlington 
witness emphatically reasserted his statement that 
y WS ‘ . he Ling radish that ie aia anetnsn tty had rp 

- A | TH 4 sroved the memorandum, Several points in the 
GARLINGTON » ORDERS k} PLAIN ED Bide cakadsder were discussed Hipdeeae them on the 
day of its preparation, among others the delay 
which would occur through landing stores at Lit- 
~ tleton Island. : 

Story of the “Memorandum” as Told by Witness could not say that Lieutenant, Garling- 
ton had in terms expressed his approval, but he 
had derived that impression from the conversation. 
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spatch of September 14 or 15, in answer to an in- } 

quiry why he did not land stores at Littleton 

¥ Island; that despatch co: tained the first inti- 

— 
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Lieutenant Caziac. 
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EVIBENTLY A MISTAKE ALL AROUND 


———. 


WASHINGTON, Noy. 15, 1883. 

At the Proteus Court of Inquiry to-day General 
Hazen’s examination was resumed. A series of 
Written questions were read by General Poe and 
answered by General Hazen, bringing out in more 
succinct form the important points covered by the 
evidence of yesterday. 

Referring to the publication of reports aypa- 
rently upon authority from the Signal Office about 
supplemental instructions to Lieutenant Garling- 
ton to land stores at Littleton Island, General | 
Hazen said he was absent in Washington Territery | 
when the publications were made, and knew of his } 
own knowledge nothing. Since his return he had 

‘made inquiries, and it seemed that some such inti- | 
mation had been giyen out by Lieutenant Caziarc. 

Witness was asked if he did not think, under the | 
eireumstances, Lieutenant Garlingtou should have | 
been present at the loading of the stores on the | 
Proteus, so as to know where they were placed. 

General Hazen said he did not think he was in 
fault in directing them to be loaded by the sger- 
geant, who had loaded stores before, and k ew all 
aboutthem. He thought it better that Lieutenant 
Garlington should remain with his men, Twoof } 
the men selected by Lieutenant Garlington himself 
had deserted, and.there was danger that all would 
go. There would have been no difficulty about it 
but for the failure of the sergeant to do his duty. 
He would say thatthe sergeant was just married 
before he started, and witness believed that was 

vyhat acted upon his mind to come back, and that 
caused all the difficulty about stores. 

General Poe (sotie voce)—There’s the woman in the 
case. (Laughter.) 

The Recorder asked if in view of the failure of . 
the expedition of 1882 and of the difficulties expe- 
rienced in obtaining suitable menit was not wit- 

| ness’ Opinion that the whole matter of relief 
eshould have been intrusted to the navy. 

General Hazen—If the navy had taken the work 
from the beginning it would have been better, but 
it having been elaborated and carried on as far as 
it was by the army, I would say that the army 
should have it to complete. There was an amount 
of detail in the workin which a great many mat- 
ters were vital that might not have been transferred 
intelligently. Z 

Witnees theught it would have been better had ! 
the instructions to the commanders of both ves- 
sels been prepared after consultation. 

LIEUTENANT GARLINGTION’S QUESTIONS, 

No further questions being asked by the re-- 
corder or the Court, Lieutenant Garlington asked 
and received permission to question the witness. 

“General, did you ever discuss with methe pro- 
priety of changing Mr. Greely’s instructions in go 
faras they related to landing stores on the way 
north at Littleton Isiand or that vicinity?” 

A. No; unless there was some expression made at 

the time that you brought me the memorandum; 
I thought when the matter was first brought to my 
attention that I had conversed with you upon that 
subject, but, upon further consideration, I don’t 
know that I did furthor than what have stated toe 
this Court. 

Q. In that conversation did you say anything .to 
me which ywouldlead me to think it my duty to 
adopt that memorandum as a suggestion from you?’ 

A. Nothing further than the merest attempt or 
than the facts bofore you might suggest to yourself 
when you arrived there, 

Q. Did you order any one to furnish me with a 
copy of that memorandum? A. No, 

Q. Did you know it had been furnished me until I 
showed itto you? A. No, 

Q. Was I not correct.in my conclusion that I was | 
not to allow the movements of the Yantic to inter- 
fere in any way with my progress to the northward? 

A. You were especialiy directed by me not to per- 


mit the Yantic to interfere with vony masa -—+« 
or to hinder your pavements northward. If it ap- 


tshe could not proceed with you you 
tact lb on doing the best you could without 
her. 
. Do you not think I carried out the spirit of 
ae isoraations not to step at Littleton Island and 
leave a great part of my stores on my way north? 
* oO. ; 
a aaeesay Hazen said there was one little statement 
| he would like to uke with regard to that ‘mem- 
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. ~ + in on little atatement 

ld like to muke with regard to that ‘mem- 

orandum’’—viz., that he had no recollection of it 

until it was brought to him by Mr. Garlington; he 
might have seen it but bad no recollection of it. 

By the Recorder—If Lieutenant Greely should be 
on his way now from Discovery Harbor do you 
think he would have suppiies sufficient on hig 
route on the west shore of Simith Sound to support 
his party comfortably until he gets to Cape Savine? 
A. Yee, I do. 

@. Sufficient to keep himin comfort all winter? 
A. I think so, with the native food which he would 
secure. 

LIEUTENANT CAZIAO EXPLAINS. 

After recess Lieutenant Caziac,in charge of the 
Division of Correspondence and Records, was 
placed in the witness chair and gave in narrative 
form his knowledge of the outfitting of the relief 
expedition of 1883, 

}in reterence to the memorandum he said that on 
June 2, before the close of office hours, Captain 
Powell sent forséthe witenss and directed him to 
prepare for the Secretary of the Navy, in readiness 
for him on the opening of business on Monday, a 
memorandum regarding the joint co-operation be- 
tween the Proteus ana the Yantic, the latter having 
been designated by the Secretary of the Navy for 
the purpose of the expedition in accordance with a 
request madeon May i4. 

In accordance with Captain Powells directions 
witness did, on Sunday, June 3, go to his office and 
studied over the c2se as he was able, and drew the 
memorandum in question, which the next morn- 
ing he gave to Oaptain Powell to be used by him for 
the purpose referred to. 

The instructions were prepared ia witness’ di- 
vision, submitted with all the enclosures to Gen- 
eral Hazen himself, and signed by him and deliy- 
ered by him to the officer addressed. 

By the Court—What induced you to prepare 
those instructions? Wasitunder any instructions 
trom any one? 

Answer—They originated in the study of the or- 
ders that had been already prepared; I had before 
me all the orders as they were then drafted—the 
instructions on the whole subject—and I prepared, 
by way of advice these instructions as what I 
thought would pe the best scheme thatthe office 
could give to the Secretary of the Navy for the co- 
operation between those two vessels to be accepted or 
rejected asthe chief signal officer or acting chief 
signal officer might see fit; Captain Powell never 
returned the Memorandum to me, but he told me 
that he had turned it over to the chief signal officer; 
Inever saw it again; a copy of this memorandum 
was put with the instructions to Lieutenant Gar- 
lington—that is, it was among the enclosures 
handed to the General at the tine when all the pa- 
pers were banded to him. 

HOW IT WAS PLACED IN THE PACKAGE, 

Q. By whom was it placed in that package? A. 
By me. 

Witness then explained that by means of an error 
of his chief clerk the memorandum known as the 

“supplemental orders’? had been entered in the 
books of the office as ‘‘enclosure 4,’ but the docu- 
ment which should.have been entered and re- 
ferred to as ‘‘enclosure 4” was the charter party 
of the Preteus. In the letter of instructions to Mr. 
Garlington the charter party had been referred to 
as ‘fenciosure 4’? and the memorandum had not 
been referred to at all, Otherwise there was no 
substantial difference between the orders ag 
recorded on the permanent béoks of the office and 
the original copies delivered to Lieutenant Gur- 
lington. 

By the Court—Do I understand you to say that 
you got up all this memorandum of your own mo- 
tion without any instructions? A. Nosir; I was 
ordered by Captain Powell to prepare that memo- 
randum. 

Q. Embodying his views? A. No, sir; it merely 
enbodied my own views. 

Q. What induced you to adopt views that were so 
contrary to the views of Lieutenant Greely as given 
in his letter? A. Well, [didn’t think they were con- 
trary. 

Q. Lieutenant Greely, in his instructions, de- 
sires that the rehiof steamers shall go as far as pos- 
sible before establishing the depot? 

A. Yes, but Mr. Greely’s letter was written on the 
supposition that the station at Fort Conger was to 
be maintained for a series of years, and the object 
was to putin another year’s supplies and Teplace 
such officers and men of the party as had, by dia- 
ease or other causes, Shown themselves unfitted for 
further service in that climate. 

Witness then explained Lieutenant Greely’s plans 
and intentions at the time the letter referred to was 
written, and added:—The law of Congress under 
which the last relief expedition was sent changed 
all this; if commanded that the Lady Franklin 
Bay party should be recalled, and I did not regard 
itas essential that the stores should go north of 
Littleton Island and be exposed to destruction, but 
thatas a prudential matter the station should be 
established at the most northern point which cauld 
be reached without hazard. 

WHAT THE WITNESS SUPPOSED, 

Witness then stated that he supposed this mem- 
orandum had been delivered to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and that the plan had been 
ov would be drawn in conformity with it; he sub- 
mitted the memorandum also to Lieutenant Gar- 
lington and understood the latter to approve it; 
he (witness) was not undeceived upon this 
point until, he received Mr, Garlington’s de- 
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_COAL VEINS, ARCTIC OCEAN. 


Height of bluff, 400 feet. Lat, 68° 50’ N.; Long. 165° 01’ W. 


From a sketch by Captain C. L. Hoopkr, U.,S. R. M. . 
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EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


ENDORSEMENT OF CHURCHES. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN SESSION AT 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, MAY 1883, TOOK THE -FOLLOWING 
ACTION: 


In view of the pressing needs of Alaska, where our missions have been sing- 
ularly successful, we recommend that the General Assembly appoint a com- 
mittee of five persons, who shall wait upon the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of the Interior, asking of the Government through them the 
establishment of civil government among these people of Alaska, and pressing 
upon them the necessity of establishing industrial schools in that Territory. 


/ ¥IFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY, SARATOGA SPRINGS, MAY 25th 
1883. 


The committee on work among the Indians reported. * * From the country 
of Alaska comes a cry for help as pitiful and as hopeless as any that ever startled 
Christian ears from the lands beyond the sea. What answer will our great 
denomination make to this repeated appeal? We repeat the recommendation 
made to the Society a year ago that missionaries be sent as soon as practicable 
to the Indians of Alaska. Report adopted. 

The following was ordered sent to the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Interior. Resolved, that as Alaska is the only section of 
the United Slates where govermental or local aid has not been furnished for 
the education of the people ; 

And as the establishment of schools will assist in civilizing the native popu- 
lation, prevent Indian wars and prepare them for citizenship ; 

Therefore the American Baptist Home Missionary Society in session at 
Saratoga Springs, May, 1883, would respectfully petition you to renew your 
recommendation to Congress for an educational appropriation for Alaska. 


MISSION ROOMS OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


805 BROADWAY, ———$______ 


New York, Fanuary 21, 1880. 
REv. DR. JACKSON. 


My Dear Brother: At the meeting of our Board yesterday, the subject of 
the Missions at Alaska was taken up, and after a full discussion as to the 
various points, a preference was shown for, and that our work be commenced 
TiptUiiaias Katee hse 

Truly yours, 
fein ints LLY 
Corresponding Secretary. 


MORAVIAN CHURCH, AMERICAN PROVINCE. 
Bethlehem, Pa., September 25, 1883. 
Dr. SHELDON JACKSON. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: * * * We have resolved to send, if possible, one 
of our ministers to Alaska to examine the ground and report. * * 
Very fraternally yours, 
EDMUND DE SCHWEINITZ, 
Bishop. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

From a pamphlet-published by the Domestic Committee of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America we clip. ‘If a Bishopand 
four Clergymen, with at least $12,000 per annum, could be secured for Alaska, 
and these men could get into the field and take possession’ before whisky set- 
tles there and the people are demoralized by it, there might be a work done 
among these Indians equal to that in the Fiji Islands, and in as short a time. 
Here is a chance to show the people of America that the Church does know 
how to deal with the Indian question. There will be a clear field and no favor 
for several years to come. Prospectors after everything valuable will overrun ° 
the country as soon as it is safe and profitable to do so, Let the House of 
Bishops, the General Convention and the whole Church look into this matter, 
and for once determine to be first in the field with proper equipment. There 
will be no trouble about the men or the money, and even though the new 
Bishop should have ‘ no Cathedral, no staff of clergy and no endowment,’ 
he could have a good support, a steam yacht and a dozen dog teams, and with 
these, if he were the right man in éody, as well as in spirit, he could convert 


that world.”’ 
(OVER. ) 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


ENDORSEMENT OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Jan. 1, 1884. 

70 the Friends of Education; The National Educational Association of the 
United States, in session at Saratoga Springs, July 9-11, 1883, took the fol- 
lowing action with reference to Education in Alaska. 

Whereas, Alaska is the only large section of the United States, for which 
some educational provision has not been made by law: and 

Whereas, it is a reflection upon our interst in Universal Education, that 
Alaska should be worse off than when under the control of Russia, the United 
States having neglected to continue the schools that for many years were sus- 
tained by the Russian Government, or substitute better ones in their places: 
and | 

Whereas, the President of the United States transmitted to the last Congress 
a paper from the Hon. Commissioner of Education, calling attention to this 
neglect : 

Therefore Resolved, 1st. That the President and Secretary of this Association 
be requested to prepare a paper asking the Government to make some pro- 
vision for an industrial training school at Sitka, the capital; and for an appro- 
priation to be expended by the Commissioner of Education, under the direc- 
tion of the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, for the establishment of schools at 
such points in Alaska as may be designated by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

2d. That copies of the paper so prepared, signed on behalf of this Associa- 
tion by the President and Secretary shall be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, and the Committees of La- 
bor and Education in the Senate and House of Representatives. 

Similar action has been taken by the Department of Superintendence of the 
Association, by the National Education Assembly; and by the Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire and Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. 

In accordance with the above resolution of the Association, we have sent 
memorials to the President, the Secretary-of the Interior, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, and both houses of Congress. 

Since then we are gratified to notice that the President in his Annual Mes- 
sage, the Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian Affairs in their 
Annual reports to Congress have earnestly called the attention of that body to 
the needs of Alaska. 

Further action is dependent upon Congress. But in the many interests 
claiming the attention of Congress and the pressure of political matters pre- 
ceding a presidential election, nothing will be done, unless the friends of edu- 
cation flood Congress with petitions asking special attention to the urgent needs 
of schools in Alaska. 

Please therefore take the enclosed, or some similar petition, sign it yourself, 
offer it to as many friends and neighbors as convenient, and then. mail it at an 
early date to your Representative in Congress, or to either of the Senators 
from your State, or to the person named in the petition. 

(Signed) THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
President. 


Hise LARBE EL. 
Secretary, 


National Educational Association. 


Strong resolutions calling upon Congress for an appropriation for an industrial 
school at Sitka and common schools in the chief centres of population in Alaska 
were passed by the following educational bodies : 

THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSOCIATION, in Session at Washington, D. C., March 21, 
1882. : ' 

THE TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES AT SAR- 
ATOGA SPRINGS, July 9—11, 1883. 

THE SECOND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSEMBLY AT OCEAN 
GROVE, N. J., August 9—12, 1883. 

THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 
NEW HAVEN, October 19, 1883. 

THE VERMONT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT MONT- 
PELIER, October 25, 1883. 

THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 
CONCORD, October 26, 1883. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 


BOSTON, December 27—29, 1883. 
(OVER.) 
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TITLE TO MISSIONARY STATIONS, OREGON. 


Provided, also, “That the title to the land, not ex- 
ceeding six hundred and forty acres, now occupied as 
missionary stations among the Indian tribes in said 
Territory, together with the improvements thereon, 
be confirmed and established in the several religious 
societies to which said missionary stations respec- 
tively belong.” 

U.S. Statutes-at-Large, Vol. 9, Page 323; Chap- 
ter 177; Lines 15-19. 


/ 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Provided, further, ‘That the title to the land, not’ 
exceeding six hundred and forty acres, now occupied 
as missionary stations among the Indian tribes in 
said Territory, or that may have been so occupied as 
missionary stations prior to the passage of the act 
establishing the Territorial Government of Oregon, , 
together with the improvements thereon, be, and is 
hereby confirmed and established tu the several reli- 
gious societies to which said missionary stations re- 
spectively. belong.” 


U.S. Statutes-at-Large, Vol. 19, Page 173; Lines 
6-12. ; ath 


AN ACT providing a civil government for Alaska. 


Provided, also, “That the land not exceeding six 
hundred and forty acres at any station now occupied 
as missionary stations among the Indian tribes in said 
section, with the improvements thereon erected by or 
for such societies, shall be continued in the occupancy 
of the several religious societies to whivh said mis. 
sionary stations respectively belong until action by 
Congress But nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to put in force in said district the general 
land laws of the United States” 

Approved, May i7, 1884. 


U. S. Statutes-at-Large, Vol. 23, Page 26; Sec- 
tion 8, Lines 21-26. 
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ECOGNIZING the interest of Tourists in observing the handiwork of the Creator, as manifest in our Wonderland, and believing them to 

be interested also in that which pertains to the permanent welfare of our city, the undersigned citizens of Juneau respectfully call the 

attention of all who are benevolently disposed to the urgent need of a church building for white Protestants. Knough money has been 

subscribed by residents and others to assure us of a lot, but we want to be assured of a building also. Those who desire to contribute to this 

worthy enterprise, and it would be difficult to invest money in a better cause, will please give their subscriptions to Captain J. C. Hunter, of 
the Elder. Valuable information will be given gladly to those seeking it. \8SSer 


COMMITTEE: J.P. WHITE, Minister; J. G. HEID, Attorney; L. lL. WILLIAMS, U. S. Com’r. 


EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


OFFICIAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of Congress, a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior, inclosing a letter from the Commissioner 
of Education, in which the recommendation is made that an appropri- 
ation of fifty thousand dollars be made for the purpose of education in 


Eee CHESTER A. ARTHUR. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, February 15, 1882. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 8, 1882. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit herewith, for your consideration, a letter 
from the Commissioner of Education, in which he recommends that an appro- 
priation of $50,000 be made for the establishment and maintenance of schools 
in Alaska. | . . 

I concur in the recommendation that the appropriation be made, 

Very respectfully, . 
The PRESIDENT. Santis KIRKWOOD, Secretary. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, February 4, 1882. 

Sir: My attention is called to the provisions of the law determining the pur- 
pose and duties of this office, which provides that it shall ‘ collect statistics and 
facts showing the condition and progress of education in the several States and 
Territories, and to diffuse such information respecting the organization and 
management of schools and school systems and methods of teaching as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of 
efficient school systems and otherwise promote the cause of education through- 
out the country”; and it is affirmed that I have not yet made. any specific 
recommendation with regard to education in Alaska. I cannot claim to be 
ignorant of the fact that there is no law either for the protection of life or 
property or for the establishment of schools in that Territory, nor would I be 
among those who are indifferent to facts reflecting so unfavorably upon us asa 
people. I. have sought diligently to gather all information in regard to the 
education of the children of Alaskans, as -will be seen by reference to the 
several reports of this office. Prior to the purchase of “Alaska the Russian 
Government had schools in portions of .that country. When it was trans- 
ferred to the United States those schools'were generally discontinued, and 
the entiré Territory, with few exceptions, has been left without any means. of 
education. From the census of 1880 we learn’ that there are about thirty 
thousand people in Alaska, and of these it is believed there are about 
ten thousand children or young people who ought to have some school 
privileges. ee See 2 

With regard to this people, it may be observed— 

(1.) That they are docile, peaceful, and have here and there some knowledge 
of useful industries; are apt in the mechanical arts, and.anxious for instruction. 

(2.) They are a self-supporting people, needing no annuities, clothing, or 
rations from the goverment, but do need teachers that they cannot procure for 
themselves. These teachers should instruct them not only in letters but in th 
arts of civilized life and the duties of American citizenship: 

(3.) If given an opportunity for this kind of instruction for a few years they 
would, it is believed, make good progress in throwing off tribal relations and in 
preparation to become an integral portion of the American people, thus con- 
tributing to the common wealth and prosperity of the country. 

(4.) It iswell known that civilization in approaching an untutored people may 
be their destruction by sending its vices before its virtues. It is equally well 
known that various weeds spring up spontaneously where useful plants must be 
cultivated, and that not neglect but painstaking care is necessary to: the im- 
provement of the human mind. 

The people of Alaska having received some measure of aid from the Russian 
Government, have expected the same from the United States. The natives, 
already to a limited extent demoralized by the introduction of intemperance and 
disease, it is thought would, by the introduction of schools, be prepared better 
to resist these evils and stand a far-better chance to be a permanent and pros- 
perous race. 

(OVER, ) 


(5.) The development of the fishing interests, the discovery of gold, and 
the increase of commerce in that region are now calling public attention to it, 
and the time seems to have arrived when school privileges should be immediate- 
ly provided, In 1870 Congress appropriated $50,000 for educational purposes 
in Alaska, which, on account of difficulties of administration at that time, was 
not expended there. This amount eould now be expended there, I am sure, 
with most satisfactory results. 
~ In accordance, therefore, with these considerations, and in order not to come ~ 
short of any duty required of me by law, I have the honor to recommend that 
Congress be requested to appropriate $50,000 for the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools for instruction in letters and industry, at such points in Alaska 
as shall be designated by the Hon. Secretary of the Interior. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully your obedient servant, 


The Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. JOHN EATON, COPE: 


Extract from Annual Report for 1883 of Hon. H. M. Teller, Secretary of the 
Interior, pages 47 and 48: 

The total population of the Territory of Alaska is not far from 30,000. Of 
this number about 5,000 are Aleuts, who are not barbarians if they are not of 
the highest order of civilization. Before the cession by Russia good schools 
were maintained among them, but since the cession the schools have been dis- 
continued, and the adult Aleut who received his education under the Russian 
Government and at its expense, sees his children growing up without educa- 
tion. Suitable provision should be made for the education of the children 
of the Aleuts, which can.be done without great expense. Also an appropria- 
tion ought to be made for the maintenance of at least two manual-labor schools 
for the education of the children of the less civilized Indians. 


President Arthur's Message to Congress, December 4, 1882. 

Alaska is still without any form of civil government. If'means were pro- 
vided for the education of its people, and for the protection of their lives and 
property, the immense resources of the region would invite permanent settle- 
ments and open new fields for industry and enterprise. 


President Arthur's Message to Congress, December 4, 1883. 

I trust that Congress will not fail at the present session to put Alaska 
under the protection of law. Its people have repeatedly remonstrated against 
our neglect to afford them the maintenance and protection expressly guaran- 
teed by the terms of the treaty whereby that Territory was ceded to the United 
States. For sixteen years they have pleaded in vain for that which they should 
have received without the asking. They have no law for the collection of debts, 
the support of education, the conveyance of property, the administration otf 
estates or the enforcement of contracts; none, indeed, for the punishment of 
criminals except such as offend against certain customs, commerce and navi— 
gation acts. The resources of Alaska, especially in fur, mines, and lumber, 
are considerable in extent and capable of large development, while its geo- 
graphical situation is one of political and commercialimportance. The prompt- 
ings of interest, therefore,-as well as considerations of honor and good faith, 
demand the immediate establishment of civil government in that territory. 

’ THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, IN HIS ANNUAL 
REPORT. FOR DECEMBER, 1883, TO CONGRESS, SAYs: 

Attention should be again called to the need of schools for the Indians in 
Alaska. From the best information that can be obtained the Indians of Alaska 
number about 20,000, and since that country came into possession of the 
United States these people have had no aid for schools from this Government. 
* * * Jf the published statements in reference to Alaska be true, we are 
doing much less for the civilization of these people than was done before we 
took possession of that country. The Russian Government gave them laws, 
churches, and schools; the American Government has done nothing in that 
direction, 

In my estimates for the next fiscal year I have asked for an appropriation of 
$25,000 for the support of industrial schools in Alaska. I earnestly hope that 
this very modest sum will be granted. These Indians need no subsistence, no 
clothing, no implements, no agencies, but they beg for an education, and it is 


discreditable to an enlightened Government to longer deny their request. 
(OVER) 


}3‘] DAWNE IN DANGER OF REMOVAL. 

NEW YORK, Oct. 10.—The Posts’s Washington 
special says: Possibly there may be a curious | 
sequel to. the case of Judge Dawne’s appoint- | 
ment to Alaska, with respect to whom the pres- | 
ident some months ago wrote the letter that | 
attracted 80 much attention. President Arthur | 
appointed to that position McAllister, who is | 
said to be a democrat whenever taking an active | 
part in politics. itis learned that his removal | 
was secured by the Presbyterian mission agency | 
in Alaska, through agents here, and by repre- | 
sentations that seemed hostile to the mission. | 
Then came the appointment of Dawne, a Con- | 
cededly unfit person, whose appointment has | 
not yet been revoked. Judge McAlilister’s father, | 
| asociety man in New York, has interested him- | 
self very actively in his son’s behalf. He has | 
i secured letters from August Belmont and other | 
| prominent democrats, urging his son to be re- | 
| stored to his office. At least one member of the 

ee is very actively interested in McAllister’s 

ebalf, 4886 ? | 


} 
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1879, 


has been to study the Word, comparing Scripture | 
with Scripture, that I might learn the mind of the | 


Spirit. As a writer I have done little more than 
present my comparisons, with my opinion of the 
results, to the consideration of my brethren. This 
has been done with the constant recognition of the | 
facts that [am buta learner, and that I may be | 


mistaken. 


ALASKA, | 
Its Natural Resources and Missionary Needs, 


Addresses by Capt. Ebenezer 
Rev. Sheldon Jackson, 


Morgan and 


D.D, 

Board of Missions held a meeting 
the 
were 


The 


last 


Ladies’ 


woek in University Place chapel (Dr. 
the 
of Home Missions upon the subject of 


Rey. Sheldon 


Booth’s), and addressed in interest 
“Alaska,” 
Jackson presided, and said that 
providence led him to meet in Washington some 
time since a retired Christian sea-captain who had 
spent many years with his ship in Alaska waters, 
and who had visited almost every port around the 
world. God had greatly blessed this Christian 
brother, Capt. Ebenezer Morgan, in his influence 
for Christ with men in different parts, and with 
his crew. At one revival 
board his ship, in which he had the joy of seeing 
A sympathiz- 
er and active codperator with missions in different 


time there was a on 


his entire crew savingly converted. 


flelds, his familiarity with Alaska, and his sense 
/ of the importance of that field of Home Missions, 
had induced him to kindly consent to be present 
this afternoon, and address the meeting with re- 
gard to that ‘‘Great Land ” so little known. 
“Alaska” is a corruption of the original name, 
meaning literally ‘‘Great Land.” Its coast line 
describes a distance of once around the globe. Its 
territory equals one-fifth of the entire United 
States. 
configuration, its great river Yukon, its ‘ great 
nountain of the world,” Mt. St. Elias; noted the 
s~mmercial importance of the one small island, 


Dr. Jackson pictured its striking natural 


sat-through-its seal skin trade alone yields a rev- 
enue that pays the interest on the purchase mo- 
ney, and alluded to the time not far distant when 
we shall need for home use its valuable lumber. 
The extent and value of this lumber has from the 
time of Capt. Cook been a surprise to every naval 
and commercial expedition in those waters. The 
resources of its fisheries might be thought incred- 
ible if quoted. Two capitalists have instituted ex- 
tensive salmon-canning facilities, and herring, 
halibut, and other fish abound, Its outcroppings 
of coal, its iron and copper mines, its silver and 
gold discovered near ‘Sitka, causing great excite- 
ment among the miners, were alluded to. 
3ut what as Christian men and women interests 
us chiefly is the population. Customs referred to 
do not necessarily pertain to all the tribes, but are 
true of a portion of them. The native population 
is estimated from 26,000 to 70,000. Those of the 
northern and central portion are of Esquimaux 
descent; those of the southern and island portion 
are of Indian descent. As regards condition, the 
people are worse off than they were under Russian 
rule, with the exception of those who have come 
under the influence of the commercial company in 
the seal trade, who have been furnished with Bi- 
bles in the Russian language, and with instruction 
Russia gave them rulers who, if sometimes des- 
| potic, were yet a benefit. Russia gave them the 
religion of the Greek Church, and schools and 
pr. The United States has given them whis- 
key. American soldiers taught them how to make 
it, and they found apt pupils. When Major-Gen- 
eral Halleck was urged by the people to give them 
schools, as the Russians had done, he promised 
that measures should be taken to provide them. | 
When Major-General Howard was importuned 
while in command, he said: ‘ When I get back 
you shall have schools and teachers.” Vincent 
Collyer made effort to send teachers and mission- | 
aries, but the American Church just seemed to | 
sleep while 30,000, 49,000, 50,000 souls were perish- | 
ing. Alaska to-dwy las acither courin, cules; 
ministers, nor teachers. The country is full of 
the habitations of cruelty. Polygamy is common 
among the Kaviaks. Wives are often sisters; a 
man’s own mother or daughter is among his 
wives; a Nasse chief had forty wives. Infanticide | 
is common; mothers take their infants into the! 
woods, stuff their little mouths with grass so they 
will not hear their cries, and leave them to die of | 
hunger and exposure, or to be devoured by wild 


beasts. 


Those who are spared grow up to lives of 
; when they get up to girlhood a mother 
sells her daughter for a few blankets. Among the 
Nehannes and Talcolins widow-burning is com- 
| pelled. When allowed to stagger partially con- 
sumed from the pile, she must still frequently 
thrust her hand through the flames, and place it | 
| upon the heart of her husband, to show her con- | 
tinued devotion. 

Cremation is practised Southern 
among the Tuski and Orarian tribes. 
are not thought worthy of it, and are cast out to | 
sea as food for the fishes. They are also all their | 


in Alaska | 
| 
| 


But women 


days in bondage to a superstitious belief in evil | 
spirits. These cruelties of heathenism are in the 
United States, under the American flag. 


Just across the line are Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions of Canada in British Columbia, across | 
the river from Alaska. Some four young men, | 
wood-choppers, came there and were converted. | 
When they returned they refused to chop wood on | 
Sunday. Their employers, though nominally | 
Christian men attempted coercion in vain. The 
following Sunday there was not a house there that 
would hold the muititude that came to hear these 
young men who would not break the Sabbath, | 
sing hymns and tell Gospel truths. A man told | 
me he saw old medicine men sit there and weep, 
cowed by the felt presence of God’s Holy Spirit. 
One of these four young men seemed to have a 
| gift for teaching. 

“Claude,” said his companions, “it is too bad 
for you to chop wood. You ought to tell the peo- 
ple these things all the time.” 
| “TJ should not have anything to eatif I did not 


chop wood 

«We will chop harder and later and get enough 
for you to live on too,” said they. 

80 Claude began to preach and teach. His sup- 
port was salmon. Salmon for his breakfast, | 
dinner, and supper, every day all the year. This 
was the salary of the first Protestant missionary | 
to Alaska. Soon he had sixty scholars and an 
audience of from four to five hundred. God’s| 
Spirit was poured ont. There were sixty convert- ; 
ed, and hundreds gave up their devil-worship. A| 
man wrote down to Major-General Howard, and | 
he sent the appeal for more workers home, and it 
was published in the papers. But the call fell flat. 

I could find but one Christian worker to go there 
and take up the labor, and that was a woman. 
Woman, “ last at the cross and first at the sepul- 
Mrs. McFar- | 


| 
| 


chre,” is always readiest to help. 


land went there; and August 10th, 1877, I left her | 


there the only English-speaking woman among a } 
thousand Indians. No lady in all this land has 
done a more noble work. During that year she 
was judge, jury, physician, mother, minister, 
everything, to that people. When sick they sent 
to Fort Wrangle for Mrs. McFarland to prescribe. 


Were any dead, they sent for her to perform the} 


funeral service. Their disputes they brought to 


| that 


| not come by twos and threes. 


the bad out of 


down to take 
Their worship is fetish worship, like that of the 


down their hearts.” 


Airicans. One way their medicine men take to in- 
crease their power is to take in their mouths por- 
tions of half-decayed corpses. One man had taken 
the half-rotten finger cf a corpse and held it be 
tween his teeth for several hours to “take the bad 
out of him,” when he heard the story of “ God’s 
boy,” and went forth like one from hondage tell- 
ing and hallooing it to others in the words of 
Seripture. 

The United States have not extended a court 
there. The people called a convention and asked 
Mrs. M’l’arland to write a constitution. One old 


chief threatened her if she aided in establishing 
innovations. She wrote the constitution re- 
quested ; a police force was appointed, and order 
established, 

Mrs. M’Farland’s most promising pupils in her 
girls’ school who have shown aptitude for study 
and have learned tidiness of dress and person, 
have been the very ones traders have most desir- 
ed to purchase, 

In an agony of apprehension Mrs. M’Farland 
began writing appeals to the Rocky Mountain 
Presbyterian for money to establish a Home in 
which she might protect and keep these girls. O 
how that woman watched the monthly steamer 

brought the mail, trembling as oh saw it 
coming down the strait, in anxiety to know if 
her call had met response. The money didn’t 
come, 

Two girls among her most promising scholars 
had been taken from her school. When she learn- 
ed where they were, she could not be dissuaded 
from going to their rescue. She was pleaded with. 
“You can't do anything. They've been having 
their devil-dance. They are in no state for you to 
make them listen to you.” Refused entrance, she 
persisted. Whata sight met her gaze! Thirty to 
forty Indians engaged in their wild dance, and in 
their midst, stripped naked, bound hand and foot, 
were her two scholars, the flends in their dance, 
one after another, pulling out pieces of the quiver- 
ing flesh of those two girls. 

That Christian woman stood there against afi 
their opposition till she cowed them, and those 
girls were released to her. One of them, however, 
was recaptured and died the next morning. 

Mrs. M’Farland found that a girl of fourteen 
who had been in her school all the last year, was 
to be taken up the river and sold. She went to see 
the mother. The tide was too high to cross. Katy 
brought her mother out in a canoe; there seated 
on a rock in the Pacific Ocean, in a pouring rainy 
for an hour and a half, Mrs. M’Farland expostu- 
lated with the mother, and finally obtained her 
promise not to take Katy awé The next week 
the mother threatened the most terrible things if 
the girl would not get into the canoe, and was 
forcing her to do so, to be sold up the river, when 
the girl, exclaiming ‘‘ You may kill me, but I won’t 
go,” escaped into the forest, and finally found her 
way to Mrs. M’Farland. 

I received a letter to-day from Mrs. M’Farland. 
She says “I began in faith; I am going on in 
faith, but I am severely tried.” She has received 
and is protecting four of those girls. They sleep 
on the bare floor. Mrs. M’Farland says she may 
be blamed for giving them refuge without any 
means of support. Wé believe that in time these 
girls, by the labor they would learn to do, the 
washing and sewing for the miners, and other 
work, would become self-supporting. Maintain- 
ing them, at the first would cost a larger sum than 
to maintain a girl in India or China, where every- 
thing is established. A girl’s food, clothing, and 
tuition would cost not less than $100a year. To 
maintain a lady teacher to aid Mrs. M’Farland, as 
pupils can be admitted, would cost $500 a year. 
The lumber to build a permanent home would 
have to be carried up 1,500 miles to saw-mills, to 
be prepared for building purposes. Commodities 
have to be brought a long distance. 

The mean annual temperature of Sitka is the 
same as the mean annual temperature of Georgia. 
This is in Winter. In Summer it is the same as 
that of Michigan. This climate of Southern Alaska, 
so nearly the same in Summer and Winter, is due 
to the Gulf Stream. Our need is therefore a plain 
but substantial building for the home. A Chris- 
tian merchant rented for such use a building there, 
for which he paid rent until next October. As he 
cannot continue to rent it, we shall lose the use of 
it then, unless means are supplied. Whether we 
shall receive these girls that appeal for protection, 
is the question that meets us. I throw the answer 
in the name of Almighty God upon you to-day, my 
Christian sisters, and here and now ask whether 


as 


t 


|; the women of New York, as an act of gratitude to 


Him who has made their lot to differ, will take this 
work as theirs, will establish and build up this 
Mission Home for extending and carrying on this 
work ? 

Capt. Morgan’s Remarks. 

Capt. Ebenezer Morgan, with much warmth and 
earnestness of manner, said: ‘‘ My dear sisters in 
the Lord, I can say in relation to the matters my 
brother speaks Or, wnat I know or but oné iiis- 
take he makes. He does not say enough. He has 
not told you one-half the degradation of those 
Northern Indians, and I do not know where the 
suffering comes heavier than on the women who 
are slaves and beasts of burden. He should say 
more. Without knowledge we cannot have feeling. 
These people are there. With the knowledge it is 
impossible not to feel ‘I must help them.’ I have 
been there. I have seen and heard these things. 
For forty years, ever since I was converted, I have 
been in mission work. It has become so engross- 
ing that [ have no time left to play, no time to 
rest, no time to do anything that I would natural- 
ly do. And if you take hold of this work it will 
bring you in a revenue of glory. There is no 
question about it. These bands and tribes will 
They will come en 
masse. These people will tell one another. As 
fast as the knowledge of their degradation comes 
to you, the responsibility is laid upon you. Ten, 
eleven years ago in March, I was talking with 
General Jefferson C. Davis about the Indians. He 
thought there was no doing them any good, they 
had become so dis yusted with broken promises 
and were so beyond allinfluence. I told him the 
Lord’s truth *O, said he, ‘if 
the Lord himself takes hold of them, that is an- 
other thing.’ 

I went on, and went to Alaska and found a mix- 
ture of Russians and Esquimaux and Indians, 
They would go to the service in the house of God 
and then go to their cups and be drunk in less 
than two hours. One thing, I would say, is cer- 
tain: the Lord has honored you in lifting you up 
and giving you this work to do for these northern 


could reach them. 


tribes of our Northern Indians, These pictures 


our brother has giyen are not strong enough. 
You would blush that the human family could be 
brought 80 low, 


Now, my dear sisters in the Lord, wonderful 
work is being done in all the countries. I had a 
telegram come to me asking me to give $25,000 to 
that wonderful work among the Telegoos. I pray- 
ed about it and telegraphed back ‘ Put me down 
for half that amount.” The same day came an- 
other telegram wanting $1,000 for the Freedmen, 
and I telegraphed “ Put me down $1,000.” Then 
came from another quarter another, and another, 
I speak of these things in all humility, If these 
things had never come, I should never have had 
the pleasure of being a co-worker with my God. 
In future fall intelligence will come +o -y 
of the Esquimaux and of the border tribes of 
Alfska. I have seen and beard these things. 
And were I at liberty, were I not so trammelled 
with other mission work and with business of 
worldly matters, I know of no work I would 
more heartily give myself to than this. 

3Jefore the meeting adjourned, Dr. Jackson an- 
nounced that $1,000 had been sent in to Mrs. 
Graham, President of the Ladies’ Board, for the 
“Home” at Fort Wrangel. 


her to adjudicate, An old gray-haired chief came 
two hundred miles to her and said: ‘ Major-Gen- 
eral Halleck and Vincent Collyer promised us 
schools. We did not getthem. We want to come 
into your school and have you teach us. You 
teach them from the other tribes. My people very 
dark-hearted, and my people die and go down, 
down!” 


When the Spring came, those who had learned of 
her were like the primitive disciples that carried 
with them everywhere the good tidings. Camp- 
ing on his way a man would tell ‘the story,” and 
the listener would bring others to hear of “ their 
Maker who so loved them that He sent His boy 
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AND LAND 


A MAGAZINE ROR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Published monthly by the Woman's Home 


and Foreign Missionary Organizations of the Presbyterian Church of the United States of 


America, at Philadelphia, Pa. 
EDITORIAL BUSINESS. 


All communications for publication, all exchanges and editorial corre- 
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JUNIOR TOPICS FOR JUNE. 


June 4. Tue Fiery Serpents. Numbers 21: 
4-9; John 3: 14-15. 

It was when Jesus reminded the people of the 
fiery serpents, and said: ‘“‘Even so must the Son 
of Man be lifted up,” that He spoke those won- 
derful words, ‘‘For God so loved the world,”’ etc., 
John 3: 16, which are called “the little gospel,” 
for they tell the whole story of God’s love. In 
our missionary hospitals these words are usually 
printed on the prescription slips. Thousands are 
given out every year. Many missionaries write 
them on every picture card they give away. They 
have been translated into hundreds of languages 
and dialects. 

June 31. How an ANIMAL 
PropHetr. Numbers 22: 28-33. 

If you want to know a boy’s disposition, watch 
him with animals. A boy came to his father 
and said: “Jack is going to join the church, and 
I think he is a Christian, for he used to tease 
cats, and now he is good to them.” <A story is 
told of a poor boy who loved horses. He watched 
them drinking at the city fountain, but the street 
sloped so that the wagon drew heavily on the 
horse as he drank. The boy found pieces of brick, 
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and would wedge the wagon wheels so the horse 
could drink in comfort. 
A June 18. HInNDERERS OR HELPERS. 

-18. 

The tribes of Reuben and Gad had chosen land 
on the east side of the Jordan, where they had 
no fierce enemies to overcome, but they agreed 
to help the other tribes in their battles before 
they settled in their own land. In Japan the 
men are all so eager to fight for their country 
that it is hard to restrain them when they are 
needed at home. Those who are at home exercise 
much self-denial to give to the war fund. Can 
you imagine a Japanese who could say, “I will 
not go and I will not give’? When the words 
of the great Captain of our Salvation ring out 
like a bugle call, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature,’? what shall 
we answer? 

June 23. Wuar Gop Says Asout Stupyinc Our 
Bisues. Deut. 6: 6-9. 

If we store our minds with God’s words they 
are ready for use in time of need. Read in this 
cia? how “Japanese Soldiers Receive the Good 
EWS, 


Numbers 32: 


OVER SEA AND LAND. 
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From “The Land of the Long Night.” 
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A HERO AND HIS REINDEER: 


A hero of the West is Dr. Sheldon 
Jackson. He knew hardships before 
he went to Alaska. As a Home Mis- 
sionary, forty years ago, he had ex- 
citing adventures. There was no rail- 
road in the far West then. He trav- 
eled by coach or on horse-back, some- 
times through blinding snowstorms, 
wading frozen streams, or losing trail 
on prarie or mountain, crossing snow- 
faced avalanches. Sometimes on the 
trackless mountains of Arizona he 
was far from food and water. At one 
time prairie fires swept wildly round 
him and he fled from the roaring 
flames, leaping from pine to pine on 
the mountainside. More than once he 
narrowly escaped scalping by savage 
Sioux or Apaches on the warpath; 
five times he escaped stage robbers, 


once a half-dozen revolvers were point- 
ed at his head; once he was thrust 
into prison. All these things he en- 
dured as he carried the Good News 
throughout the wilderness. 

These hardships prepared him for 
work in Alaska, and there he went as 
the first missionary minister in 1877. 
Like Marcus Whitman, he was not 
satisfied only to preach, he must stir 
the Government to-care for its new 
possessions, so he came to Washington 
and pleaded for schools for the Alask- 
ans. At length Dr. Jackson secured 
money and hurried back with teachers 
and building material. He has built 
churches, opened schools, founded our 
Sitka Training School, and the Alask- 
an Society of Natural History, erect- 
ing a museum. In 1890 he opened a 
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school at Pt. Barrow, the point furthest 
north. He has been appointed by 


our Government to care for Alaskan 
public schools. 

All this for the souls and minds of 
the people; 


but he cared for their 


bodies also, and this work associates 
him with reindeer. He found that in 
northern Alaska whole villages were 
suffering from lack of food. The peo- 
ple having learned the use of firearms 
had recklessly destroyed the game on 
which they depended. Dr. Jackson 
learned that the Siberians have ample 
food by cultivating the reindeer. 
“This is the remedy for Alaska,” 
thought he. In 1890 he appealed to 
the Government for aid. The Treas- 
ury offered the use of the revenue 
cutter, “Bear,” to carry some reindeer 
from Siberia. These prospered, and 
three years later Congress appropri- 
ated money to increase the work. Dr. 
Jackson had herders come from Lap- 
land to teach the Eskimo how to 
care for the reindeer, and so successful 
have they been that over 6,000 rein- 
deer are now owned in Alaska. 

And in how many ways are they 
useful! ‘Their flesh is good for food, 
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their milk for drink, their skins make 
clothing, they are better than dogs for 
sledding, they may be ridden as ponies, 
their backs are so strong they easily 
carry a man of 200 pounds. They are 
trained to double harness, and a team 


can pull a load of 600 pounds thirty- 
five miles a day, and keep it up for 
weeks. They sell for meat at $60 
each. In this vast frozen land no 
horse, cow, goat or sheep could find 
pasture, but reindeer belong there as 
the camel belongs in the desert. They 
eat the long white moss that is abun- 
dant everywhere, digging for it un- 
der the snow. 

Reindeer are naturally wild, and it 
takes much time, patience and skill to 
train them. ‘The training begins by 
lassoing. ‘The trainer advances hand 
over hand on the rawhide lasso until 
the head is reached. They are then 
given a little salt, of which they are 
very fond, led about for awhile, then 
released. ‘This lesson is repeated day 
by day, and they are gradually ac- 
customed to drawing light loads. 

And so it is that Dr. Jackson has 
brought to 20,000 Alaskans work, food 
and clothing, as well as schools and 
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churches. Each year he travels about 
17,000 miles, for he visits every school 
in Alaska and reports his work in 
Washington. What joy it must give 
him to meet Christian men and women, 
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Alaskans, whom he first knew as 
heathen boys and girls, brought into 
the schools he has opened. He has 
well earned his title, “The Father of 
Alaskan Missions.” 


Av GIRL. A] BEAR? SANDE ASPOK ERS 


West of Alaska lies St. Lawrence Island. 
News to the Eskimo living there. 
adventures. One stormy afternoon Mr. 
tracks had been discovered near. 

We found no bear for the best of 
reasons. ‘The bear was now at the 
other end of the village, and Mrs. 
Gambell was having all the “sport” at 
the school house. The storm was so 
severe that only five of the girls had 
come at three o’clock. , The lamp was 
set on the teacher’s desk, and Mrs. 
Gambell had the girls about her there. 
Suddenly they heard a kind of scratch- 
ing noise, and a glass pane of the win- 
dow at the other end of the schoolroom 
was broken inward, and the pieces 
rattled on the floor. They looked up 
and saw the nose of some large 
creature there, sticking in at the hole. 

Mrs. Gambell declares she did not 
scream, but undoubtedly she, as well 
as the little girls, was much startled. 
Two of her pupils hid themselves un- 
der the desk, but Tummasok, a little 
girl between thirteen and fourteen 
years old, seized the iron rod with 
which we poked the coal fire and ran 
resolutely forward to repulse the beast. 
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HE DID NOT LIKE THE POKER. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gambell were the first to carry the Good 
Cut off from the world, nearly buried in snow, they had many 
Gambell went out with an Eskimo to hunt a white bear, whose 
This is the story Mr. Gambell told: 


Before she could reach the window 
the bear withdrew its nose, and imme- 
diately afterward they heard it on the 
other side of the house, trying to dig 
under the sill, near where our provi- 
sions were stored. Mrs. Gambell 
locked the door and then listened. 

The beast, not succeeding in digging 
under the house, ran several times 
around the schoolhouse, probably in 
quest of food. Soon it returned to the 
window and again thrust its nose in at 
the hole till the sharp edges of the 
glass cut it—as we discovered after- 
ward. ‘Tummasok. struck at it and 
broke a second pane. Mrs. Gambell, 
venturing forward also, pulled down 
the curtain. 

The bear again ran around the 
house and began digging near the 
door. Their greatest fear, however, 
was lest the animal should burst 
through the window. 

Bethinking herself that wild animals 
are said to be afraid of fire, my wife 
took the lamp in one 
hand and an old news- 
paper in the other, and 
approaching the win- 
dow, posted herself there 
to await the bear’s re- 
turn. 

She did not have long 
to wait; the bear soon 
came back to snuff at 
the broken glass. There- 
upon my wife set fire to 
the naner, threw the cur- 
tain up, and let the paper 
flame up in front of 
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the glass. Although Tummasok near- 
ly put out the blaze by whacking away 
at the bear’s face with the poker, it 
probably disconcerted the creature and 
drove him off. At any rate, when I 
returned, fifteen or twenty minutes 
later and tried to open the door there 
was no bear about. 

My wife and her pupils heard me 
trying to get in, and Tummasok, 
thinking that I was the bear return- 


For the picture on our cover we are indebted to the courtesy of McClure, Phillips & Co. 
by J. S. McLain. 


taken from “Alaska and the Klondike,” 
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ing, whacked hard with the poker up- 
on the inside of the door to scare it 
away. When I spoke, they cried out 
for joy, and made haste to let me in. 
About an hour later Neewak shot a 
polar bear, as large as a cow, near 
his house. ‘The animal had three or 
four little cuts in its nose, in which 
were a bit or two of broken glass. It 
was the same one which Tummasok 
had struck with the poker.—“‘The 
Schoolhouse Farthest West.” 


It is 
See review on cover, p. 3. 


RUNAVIK, A BOY WHO LOVES BOATS. 


Runavik may look like a girl, but 
he is a very boyish boy and these are 


some of the games he plays. He 
knows how to have a good time even 
if the sun is hidden for two long 
months. When the Eskimo kill a rein- 
deer for meat, the antlers are given to 
the boys and girls. These they set on 


a snowy hillside, leaving spaces be- 
tween, and the game is to coast down 
between the antlers without touching 
them. His sled has runners of bone 
with strips of deer-skin across the top. 
In the igloo they have races, jumping 
along, holding their toes with their 
fingers. Another game is with two 
pieces of bone,—one flat with holes 
in it, and one sharply pointed. These 
two are tied together, and, holding the 
pin, the boys throw the flat piece in 
the air, trying to catch it upon the 
pin by one of its holes. 

But Runavik thinks of other things 
than play. He loves boats. Eskimo 
canoes are very simple affairs, but he 
has seen pictures of beautiful boats, 
for does he not belong to our mission 
school at Pt. Barrow? The mission- 
aries are his warm friends and they 
have shown him pictures of all sorts 
of boats, little and big, row-boats, 
launches, ferry-boats and_ steamers. 
Only once a year is a steamer seen at 
Pt. Barrow, for this station is on the 
Arctic Ocean, the most northern point 
of America. Only once a year can 
our missionaries be sure of mail and 
supplies, and that is when the Govern- 
ment sends a U. S. revenue cutter on 
its annual visit to every port. Can 
you imagine how they must rejoice 
when it comes in sight 
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At its last visit the missionaries told 
the captain about Runavik’s love of 
boats, and he and his mother were in- 
vited to come on board and see all the 
vessel. That was the biggest treat he 
ever had, even if he did have his pic- 
ture taken. Runavik has his ambi- 
tions. He wants to go to our Sitka 
Training School, where they teach 
boys to make boats,—he has-seen a 
picture of a boat they made for the 
St. Louis Fair— and he hopes to 
visit the States some day, and see the 
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wonderful things described in the mis- 
sionary’s pictures. 

His favorite Bible picture is the one 
of a storm on the Sea of Galilee, when 
the disciples are with Jesus in the 
boat, and the Master says to winds 
and waves, ‘“‘Peace, be still!’ Last 
year twelve boys and girls in the Pt. 
Barrow school promised to follow 
that Master, and Runavik, too, is 
learning to love and serve Him. We 


believe he will take Jesus as his Pilot 
whenever he sails the seas. 
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From “On the Indian Trail.” Copyrighted. Courtesy of Fleming A. Revell Co. 


ON? THE GOLCDSrIEE DS: 


“Mushing it,’”’ is the Alaskan term for travelling on foot, with dogs as pack animals. Mr. Hosack 
is our representative at Teller and Council Bluff, on the far western coast, near Nome, the gold center. 


He carries the Good News to the miners. 
at Rampart. 


He is 1,200 miles overland from our nearest mission station 
All winter long the only mail for this district is carried by dog team unce a month. Not 


a paper nor book is taken, for the load is limited to 400 lbs. 


I hired an Eskimo to accompany 
me for this trip of fifty miles from 
Council to Mary’s Igloo. We packed 
food for the trip on the dogs. This 
“mushing it” is good for my health. 
We carried our bedding, a light tent 
and rubber boots. The dogs stampeded 
after a rabbit and lost our frying pan, 
and part of our eatables, but we had 
plenty of food, and for the rest of the 


trip we cooked on a tin plate. Two 
nights we camped out and the third 
night we stayed at a road house. 

At Dahl City we held two services. 
We had the use of one large room, 
which served many purposes. It was 
kitchen, dining-room, office, bunk- 
room, and,—at this time,—a chapel. 
When we entered the room some men 
were playing cards at a table covered 
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with a blanket, but on seeing us, they 
cleared the table and made it ready 
for me to use as a pulpit. Our service 
was mostly a service of song. ‘These 
boys and men have come up here from 
the East and the West seeking gold. 
Many of them are from Christian 
homes, and they love to sing. I did 
not have to announce a hymn, the 
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boys in the audience gave them out, 
one after another. One boy I had 
seen before in a town and I had then 
invited him into church, but he had 
declined to come. ‘This evening he 
entered heartily into our song service 
and gave out the hymn “Rock of 
Ages,’ which they all sang with 
spirit. H. M. Hosack. 


A “Boston” Becrnninc. In Sitka is a school where Alaskan boys learn to make shoes, 


to build boats and houses and to do gardening. 
At first this was only a day school, but the 


Half the day they both study from books. 


boys begged to be allowed to sleep in the school, 


The girls learn to be good housekeepers. 


for at home there was such noise 


and carousing they could not sleep nor study. The teachers were sorry, but they had no 


money to build the house. 


and invited their teachers to see them keep house, “Boston style,” 
(The Alaskans seem to think 
boys opened the boarding department, which now has 115 boys and girls. 
from tribes that have long been enemies, but here they become “All one in Christ Jesus. 


and tin cans for mirrors! 


OF 
SOUTH 


AMERICA 


The gong is sounding for the noon 
recess at the Colegio Americano in 
3arranquilla, Colombia. The shouts 
sound very much like those of school 
boys at home, and we are glad to hear 
them for it shows that their energies 
have been aroused. When they first 
come to school they do not seem to 
know how to play, but spend their 
recess sitting idly about. Hear them! 
“Hombre! Pitche bien!’ (“Man! 


Pitch well!) With the adoption of 


Then the boys took possession of the old Russian barracks 


with boxes for beds 
“Boston” is America.) So the 
They come 


bed 


American baseball they have adopted 
and Spanishized its vocabulary. 
“Pitchar’ is the verb “to pitch.” They 
play with the “bate” and the “bola.” 
Do you recognize them, United States 
boys? See the glimmer of Alfonso’s 
sky-blue stockings as he runs to make 
his base! Here is little Rafael, his 
black face aglow with mirth and en- 
joyment. By his side, not a whit less 
happy, is Roberto, with complexion 
and hair as fair as any of yours. 

I have enjoyed teaching the Gospel 
of Mark. There is a thrilling pleasure 
in teaching these stories and truths to 
those who are hearing them for the 
first time. What an interesting dis- 
cussion we had a few days ago when 
I asked their opinion why Jesus said 
“Tell my disciples and Peter.” It was 
Jose finally, who, bouncing out of his 
seat with excitement, cried, “Porque 
Pedro le nego!’ (“Because Peter 
denied Him!’’) 

Remember the Barranquilla boys. 
Thousands are running on the street 
learning to know all evil; many are 
learning to laugh at the priests and to 
ridicule the Bible. Some are with us 
—there may be among them a leader 
who shall teach his people the truth 
of Christ. Lena Hastings. 
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WOUNDED RUSSIAN SOLDIERS ON STRETCHERS AT 


A HOSPITAL IN JAPAN. 


JAPANESE SOLDIERS RECEIVE THE GOOD NEWS 


Thousands of copies of the Gospel of John have been given out in the Japanese army. 


The sol- 


diers are reading these on the battlefield and in the hospitals, and many are eagerly asking to be taught 


more about Jesus Christ. 


One soldier wrote of a fierce battle 
in which he had been engaged: 

“The enemy’s shells burst among 
us, my horse was wounded, and my 
leg crushed. I could not move. Death 
seemed near. It was at this time I 
began to think of the little book which 
had been given me, and of the Lord 
Jesus Christ who sacrificed Hiimseli 
forj-our ~Salvationigs leerecalleda tlic 
words: ‘Let not your heart be 
troubled . . . I go to prepare a 
place for you.’,(john 141,2) ee Lhis 
thought refreshed me. ‘After the 
battle I was carried to a hospital twen- 
ty-five miles away, on a frame made 


of spears left on the field by the 
enemy.” At the hospital this young 
soldier recovered his health and 


learned to follow Christ. He has led 
several companions to his Saviour. 
Sergeant Matsubara, a Christian, 
lying wounded in an army hospital, 
tells this story 
“Some time ago an unruly soldier, 


made by Japanese Christian 


Pretty pee S, 
New York, at 15 cents each. 


156 Fifth Avenue, 


Ishikawa, was put in my command. 
When in camp he learned about the 
Gospel and became a Christian. On 
the eve of .a great battle I read to 
him from the Psalms, “Though an host 
should encamp against me, my heart 
shall not fear, though war should rise 
against me, in this will I be confident.’ 

“Morning dawned, the battle began 
in all its fury. The enemy’s guns were 
at last silenced. Our infantry made 
a dash to the front. But as soon as 
we did so, they began to shell us with 
their machine guns so fiercely that 
great numbers of our men and officers 
fell on the spot. A bullet hit Ishikawa 
and he fell wounded. Seeing this, ] 
went to his help and recited: “Though 
I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of de ath, T will eae no evil, 
for thou art with me.’ As I finished 
these words another bullet hit him, 
and he realized his end had come 
He grasped my hand and cried, ‘Christ 
will receive me’ dadiiedk: 


women, are on sale at Foreign Missions’ Library, 
The proceeds provide Bibles for Japanese soldiers. 
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FOR THE YOUNGEST PEOPLE. 


WHAT A BABY CAN DO IN ALASKA. 


In this tiny wigwam you see a baby whose friends are nearly all Indians. 
Her father and mother are teaching the Good News about Jesus to the Thlinget 
Indians, away up in the woods of Alaska. Her name is Jean Thlinget Falconer, 
and that must mean that her father and mother are so fond of their Indian 
friends that they gave her the name of the Indian tribe. Jean looks like a 
happy little girl, and the Indians will surely love her. When this picture was 
taken, Mr. and Mrs. 
Falconer were traveling 
up to their home in 
Klukwan, and camped 
out on the Chilkat River. 

There is a tribe of 
Indians called Chilkats, 
and some years ago our 
missionaries opened a 
school for the children. 
There was a leaflet writ- 
ten about these children. 
and a lady asked some 
little girls to come to 
her house and fold them 
to send away. The girls 

JEAN IN HER WIGWAM. said, “If the grown folks 
are Chilkats, the chil- 
dren must be Chilkittens!’ So they called the leaflets, “Chilkitten leaflets.” 

The first missionaries to the Chilkats were Mr. and Mrs. Willard, and 
their little baby first won the love of the “Chilkittens.” How appropriate it 
was that she called her Indian helper “Kittie.” Mrs. Willard wrote: “The 
first day after our arrival I was holding baby on my lap, washing and combing 
her hair. ‘The little Indians first shyly showed their black and red painted faces 
at a crack of the door, after peeping through a knot-hole. Baby smiled at 
them, and won their first smile. They crept slowly up to us, watching the wash- 
ing and combing with open-mouthed astonishment. I had Kittie explain to 
them that this was my baby, but I should like them all to be my children. Just 
as I kept my little baby I wanted all my children kept,—nice and clean. Had 
they ever seen a comb like that? No, they never had. So I gave them combs. 
You should have seen how delighted they were! For a moment they stood still 
and then ran out of the door and away. Soon they came back with faces shin- 
ing,—all paint scrubbed off, and their hair combed for the first time, standing 
on end in surprise. I showed them how pleased I was and they all sat right 
down on the floor around me, while, with Kittie’s help, I told them about Jesus, 
and taught them the hymn, ‘I am so glad that our Father in heaven tells ot 
His love in the Book He has given.’ 

“The rough-looking men as well as the women, all like to come see Baby.” 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS AND BOOK REVIEWS. 


[We give much space this month to the Home Mission subject, as the Sitka Training School is the 


special work assigned to all Mission Bands, and Alaska is full of interest for them. For July the 
whole subject will be America, including South America and Mexico, with the work in the United 
States. We reccommend that all Band and Junior Societies study Alaska this month, although litera- 
ture on South America is specified. The September number will be given largely to Japan.] 


Bist Reapinc. God in the Northland, Psa. 147, 16-18; Job. 37:8-10. Use stirring 
hymns. Prepare a sand map for Grade A, an outline for Grade B. “Rivers can be made 
of blue worsted; gold paper marks the gold fields; match sticks at towns suggest totem 
poles; candles mark mission stations; Sitka, the capital, a flag.” Designate work for 
Indians in $. FE. Alaska by a canoe; Sitka School by a shoe; work for the miners, Cen- 
tral and West Alaska, by a pick; Eskimo at St. Lawrence Island and Pt. Barrow by 
sleds. Send at once for Alaska for Juniors and give the members a foretaste of the good 
times they will have when they use it. Secure Helps named, certainly those starred. * 
After the program, play a game like “Beast, bird or fish,” using anything named in the 
puzzles, or found in Alaska. Bright and varied program suggestions in a, and I. 


Alaska for Juniors. The third in the Junior series, by Katherine R. Crowell. Introduction by Dr. 
Sheldon Jackson. To be read by boys and girls, and for use in Mission Bands, Junior Societies and 
Sunday Schools. Seventy-two pages, illustrated, with attractive cover. Price, 20 cents ber copy. 

NEW BANDS. 


Mission Banp and Busy Brer Banp. Forest River, N. Dakota. 


ALASKA AND THE Kionpik&. This book is a 
breezy account of the visit of the U. S. Sena- 
tcrial Committee to Alaska in 1903. The graphic 
descriptions of scenery, people and industries, and 
over ninety-five illustrations, place the country 
vividly before the reader. Leaders will here find 
rich material, while boys will enjoy the descrip- 
tions of gold mining, the revenue cutter service, 
the landing at Nome, as well as the gallant heroism 
of Captain Jarvis, and of Downing, the mail car- 
rier. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $2.20 
net. J 

Lire tn ALASKA. This is not a new book, but its 
clear descriptions and telling incidents, its sunny 
style and loving spirit, will provide a leader with 
the material she needs in presenting our missions 
in Alaska. It consists of letters written by Mrs. 
Willard, one of our earliest missionaries. [lus- 
trated. Presby. Board of Publication, Philadel- 


phia. $1.25. 


31G «PEOPLE AND  Littie Prorpye or OTHER 
Lanps, by Edward R. Shaw. 

This book, designed for supplemental reading 
in schools, tells of child-life in many of our mis- 
sion fields. It gives the points that appeal to a 
child in language that he understands. We heart- 
ily recommend it to leaders for their own use or 
for the children’s missionary library. Fully il- 
lustrated. American Book Co., New York. 30 cts. 


Tue Missionary REVIEW oF THE Wor tp. Every 
wide-awake leader would appreciate this monthly 
array of the most striking missionary news. Gen- 
eral articles, such as ‘Marvellous Preservations of 
Missionaries,” Dec., ’04, would stir interest in any 
society, while articles on methods such as “A 
Boys’ Missionary Club,’’ April, ’os, and “How to 
Interest Children in Missions,’ May, 05, give 
happy suggestions from successful leaders. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. $2.25 per year. 


rk. ‘Twelve varieties for 5 cts., or approval sheets, valuable 


ForriGn STAMPS FOR SAI 
t from Korea and Persia. Address the Editor. 


stamps, 2 cts. Assortmen 
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ALASKA PUZZLE PICTURE. [Fill the blanks with names of objects in the picture. | 


We hear so much about ice and snow in Alaska that it is a surprise to read that in 
Sitka —(1) were blooming in December, and— (2) were gathered in November. 
This city is not very cold, but it is dark and wet; the sun shines about seventy-five days 
in the year. A few years ago a new island appeared on the coast, and on it has risen 


a——(3), 500 ft. high. The streams are highways, a—--—_ (4) -the nattve-vehicle= Over 
the trackless snows of the north, the— (5) used to carry all the loads, but now- ~(6) 
share the service. On the island in summer thousands of———-(7) may be seen, fanning 


themselves with their hind-flippers. In summer the Indians leave the villages for hunting, 
or fishing, living in —(8). The totem post records family history. Each tribe bears 
the name of an animal; the children take the mother’s tribe name. If a man of the 


(9) tribe marries a woman of the———(10) tribe, they belong to the— (9 or 
to?) tribe. When a totem 1s erected, a potlach, or feast, 1s given, a——=(17) 1s piven 


-—(12) makers; Sitka school boys are expert 
(14) when it had burned to the 


to each guest. Alaska women are 
(13) makers. One graduate rebuilt his— 
water’s edge. 

ALASKAN TWISTS. Wuat are Tuey? In_ the Sitka Garden. 1. Sepa; 2. 
Gacebab; 3. Sprunti; 4. Testpoao; 5. Shiedsar; 6. Wefrocuaill. Fish, flesh and fowl. 
1. Lesa; 2. Helaw; 3. Esatrote; 4. Screba; 5. Vrane; 6. Ofsex; 7. Lusraw; 8. Ernreedi ; 
9. Nolsam; 10. Isroppeo; 11. Scotdif; 12. Drofsenlu. 


Correct answers to puzzle in the April number were received from the names given: 


Oregon—Lindsley W. Ross. California—Dorothy Tracy, Irving Rivett, Bessie Bradshaw. Colorado 
—Lillian Symon. Kansas—Ruth Myers. Oklahoma—Helen Farrand. Missouri—Frances Wolfe. Towa 
—Golden Rule Mission Band, Keokuk, Owen W. Pratt, Glen Miller. Wisconsin—Marjorie S. Allen. 
Ohio—Russell C. Bell, Iva May Wise. Pennsy vania—Emily Allyn, Lee Stiles Dilley, Hugh Gregory, 
W. Irwin Galt, James B. Cutler, Esther Parshall, Margaret Kingsley, Marion W. Kerr. Maryland— 
Alice I. and John G. Hopper. New Jersey—Anna M. Gallagher, Kmma IL. Mershon, G. Edward Tubbs, 
Mary E. Ewing, Ella C. Long. New York C. T. D., Armand Lenz, Frank Roswell Brown, May W 


Winne. 


Answer to Picture Puzzle in May Number: 1. Native boat ; 2, Tues 3. Banahasge 
4. Oranges; ‘5. Native houses; 6. Poles; 7. Chickens ; 8. Cocoa’ nuts: 9: Buitaloee ro: 
Birds; 11. Mountains; 12. Lamp; 13. Sewing-machine; 14. Monkey; 15. Telephone; 


16. Carriage; 17. Bicycle. 
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